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s 2 has indeed been generous to mankind. It has given us endless 
Qe : bounties like landscapes & forests, mountains & beaches, birds & 
— wildlife and above all, its own system to maintain ecological 


balance 
While enjoying these bounties, it's incumbent upon us to leave them 
unpolluted for others to relish them too! 
Let's take a pledge that we shall - 
@ Use only recycled paper for stationery 
€ Not use polythene bags 
@ Use alternate energy wherever possible 
@ Dispose off garbage in a responsible manner 
© . Recycle water by adopting treatment systems 
€ Conserve animal & bird life in our surroundings 
@ Encourage planting and greening of environment 
€ Adopt ethnic architecture and local material for construction 
€ Generate employment for local communities 
@ Limit deforestation - No open fires 
@ Encourage spread of saplings of local plants 
€ Leave camp-sites clean - Dispose off biodegradable litter 
properly 
@ Keep local water clean 
€ Leave plants alone in their natural habitat 
€ Respect local cultures 
€ Use recycled handmade paper for publicity material 
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Kumarakom, the heart of backwater country 


In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander Lilies bloom Lotuses smile Children play 


Coir-women sing Butterflies dance Fishes plop 





Birds dive Elephants bathe The wind whispers 
Paddy fields prance Bullock carts jingle Ducks glide 
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God's Own Country 





Boats sail. Life flows And suddenly, you're a poet 
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To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, wnte to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Tnvandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India Email deptour@vsnl com Toll free infoline 1-600-444-747 Fax ++91-471 322279 www keralatounsm org 
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your family and the environment >- 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 








India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles 
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Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 
an impact on our environment across the country Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 


tomorrow for the future generation 
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, Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that you care 
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HONDA Mowers are so'd and serviced in India 
exclusively by 


HON DA. 


For any other Information, contact Marketing Department 
HONDA Sie! POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
5th Floor, Kirt! Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 
Phones (011)- 5739103/04/05 5723528, 5723718 
Fax 91 -11 - 5752218, 5753652 
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WEEKS after the fall of Baghdad, it 1s only those with 
rare courage who mightargue that Gulf War II (Opera- 
tion Enduring Freedom) has gone off according to 
script Despite the swift collapse of Saddam’s regime, 
a turn which, it must be admitted, proved the sceptics 
wrong, and the relatively low cost in terms of lives (for 
the victors), ıt ıs clear that the Anglo-American plans 
for Iraq have gone awry 

True, the Middle East is not in flames, so far But 
Saddam, his immediate family and many of the top 
functionaries of the Baath Party have gone missing It 
1s unclear whether they are dead, ‘successfully’ ın hid- 
ıng in the country, or ‘safe’ in exile What 1s undeni- 
able 1s that the people, for whose “freedom, democracy, 
and human rights’ this regime change was ostensibly 
orchestrated, continue to suffer 

The crippling effects of a decade of sanctions 
(leading in some estimates to close to a million deaths) 
have been compounded by a near complete destruc- 
tion of urban infrastructure — water supply, sewage, 
power, disastorous in particular for the urban conglo 
meratıons Above all, the Iraqis have, for the first time 


The Great Game 


The problem 


since the construction of a modern state in the after- 
math of World VVarT, been occupied by an alien power 
This, toa proud people claiming a hoary legacy of civi- 
lization, cannot but gall 

Just why this *war' was imposed remains a mys- 
tery Clearly not just because Saddam was unwilling 
to disclose and destroy his alleged weapons of mass 
destruction These incidentally have still to be found 
despite the occupying powers enjoying the run of 
the country Nor has any evidence linking Saddam to 
al-Qaeda or9/11 been produced As for Saddam being 
a threat to his neighbours, no one took this charge 
seriously, more so after a seven-year war with Iran, the 
Kuwait debacle and subsequent sanctions 

So was all this about control of the Iraqi oil 
reserves and securing a new beach-head in the Middle 
East? Wasthe intentionto 'destroy'the one power with 
the ability to challenge Israel? Or ıs the Iraqi operation 
another step in the processes initiated since the collapse 
of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War for 
leveraging US military dominance to restructure glo- 
bal power relations? 


The arguments may have changed Jimmy 
Carter’s regime foregrounded western concern over 
human rights and child labour Clinton took these 
arguments a step further, adding the defence of demo- 
cracy and freedom to the list Now, we are told, that 
the struggle 1s for defending (and extending) the west- 
ern way of life, the ‘clash of civilization’ most serious 
along the religious fault-lines 

Co-terminously, the villains too have changed 
Earlier it was the ungodly communists Now the focus 
is on radical Islamıcısts, rogue regimes and states pos- 
sessing weapons of mass destruction and having links 
to terrorists More than any other fallout of Iraq, it 1s 
the fear of an inflamed Islamic backlash, not only ın 
the Middle East but in all Muslim majority countries 
as also those with substantial Muslim minorities, that 
causes concern 

There are other implications of the untrammelled 
growth of American dominance and more, the manner 
in which the Iraq operation was orchestrated Theegre- 
gious ‘assault’ on the United Nations, multilateral ins- 
titutions as also the regime of international law, the 


contemptuous disregard of global public opinion 
expressed starkly ın the most-ımpressıve anti-war 
demonstrations since the days of the Vietnam war, 
above all the manipulation of the global media and 
instituting a culture of double-speak and deceit 
unmatched by any regime since World War II 

There 1s little doubt that most observers are ter- 
rified of the changes under way The absence of mean- 
ingful countervailing power can create a hubris, an 
arrogance that unchallenged power creates in its wake 
The US today, especially as exemplified by the Bush 
administration with many key positions occupied by 
neo-conservative ideologues, believes that acombina- 
tion of ‘will to power’ and the ability to exercise it gives 
it the right to remake the world, a world suited to and 
subservient to its interests Towards that end, it 1s 
willing to exercise all the leverage at 1ts command to 
ensure the successful execution of its script 

This may, however, be a carricatured scenario, 
one conyured up by states and analysts unable to come 
to terms with the changed realities. In part it reflects 
the desire, increasingly desperate, to protect one’s own 
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turf Witness, the shrill cries in defence of state sover- 
eignty 1n disregard of the trends towards increasing 
interdependence and globalisation Uncomfortable as 
ıt may seem, it does appear that the old ways of gov- 
ernance and managing intra- and inter-state affairs 
need to be re-thought Shocks like Iraq impel each one 
of us to re-visit our assumptions of the desirable and 
the good 

Equally, it is hardly as if the world is being 
re-made in the American 1mage Even in Iraq, despite 
an impressive military victory, peace is nowhere in 
sight, and the occupying forces have been 'forced' to 
renegotiate their relations with the UN and with erst- 
whileallies and dissenters, even reach out to countries 
like India for help in maintaining law and order 

Nor has the effort at cobbling together a new 
coalition that might constitute a transitional regime 
beenany easier The US may not have counted on stay- 
ing on for too long In the past it has preferred inter- 
vention, regime change and withdrawalto establishing 
acolony Itclearly does not favour any re-drawing of 
state boundaries It would deem ita failure if religious, 
Islamic parties seize power 1n the ensuing vacuum 
Yet, even the most enthusiastic votaries of democracy 
know that meaningful liberal and constitutional order 
1s a chancy goal, one that demands concerted action 
by many different actors and institutions, and over a 
sufficiently long time, before it can take root In a 
region that has never known or experienced a liberal 
democratic culture, the process 1s likely to be particu- 
larly messy 

Part ofthe challenge of ourtimes 1s that so many 
of us would like to reject both the old and new order 
We elevate democracy to a non-negotiable principle 
but are unwilling to live with its consequences. We 
promote pluralism and multiculturalism, yet continue 
to beuneasy and hostiletothe “other” Above all, we are 
quicker to state what we desire without specifying what 
we are willing to give up orcompromise on ın the search 
for desirable order None of this promotes clarity of 
thinking or action 

The recent events 1n Iraq prove, once again, the 
continuing mismatch between power and ideals If 
the actions of the United States create unease, and 
rightly so, many of those who opposed its unilateral 
actions, including the impressive mobilisations of civil 
society, present no alternative and clear road map bar- 
ring status quo ante After all, itis difficult to deny that 
the threat of terrorist actions particularly by non-state 
actors has generated new instabilities and uncertain- 
ties Equally, that we are unwilling to countenance the 


actions of brutal regimes against their own populace 
merely to uphold the sovereignty of states What course 
history will take remains, as always, open 

All the above can be well illustrated by the con- 
flicting trends closer home Like many other actors on 
the sidelines, India too took a cautious but ambiguous 
stance on the war Despite greater proximity to the US 
(and Israel) ın recent times, the Parliament unanı- 
mously passed a resolution condemning the war It’s 
another matter that this happened when the fate of the 
Saddam regime had already been sealed And now that 
the war 1s over, we too, like many others, are scram- 
bling for the crumbs of reconstruction 

If the political class did not cover itself with glory, 
nor did our many NGOs and social movements Com- 
pared to Europe or the US, even Jakarta and Kuala 
Lumpur, the anti-war/peace rallies were tiny and 
peripheral And while our media did carry the usual 
complement of pro and anti articles, there has been 
little serious debate about the consequences of the 
war It is, for instance, insufficiently appreciated that 
the recent efforts at Indo-Pak rapprochement owe 
much to the fear of a possible US intervention unless 
tensions in the subcontinent are contained 

There ts, for instance, need to rethink the notion 
of justice and reconciliation in post-conflict societies 
Itis not only the US which has to wrestle with the dif- 
ficult question of how many of the erstwhile ruling 
Baath Party it should try for war crimes or crimes 
against humanity? What of its own role and complic- 
ity 1n the massacre of Kurds in the North or the Shias 
in the South in the phase when Saddam was treated as 
atrusted ally? We too, for instance ın Punjab, have been 
unable to decide how to treat the security forces which 
crushed the insurgency ın the 1980s and purportedly 
saved the nation from disintegration, often by stepping 
outside the confines of law 

Similarly, should societies seek to “bury” the past, 
encourage erstwhile *victims' to “forgive and forget” 
in the hope of affecting reconciliation. Equally, how 
regimes and societies overcome the divisiveness of 
prior tribal and clan loyalties in an effort to create citi- 
zens without sacrificing democratic 1deals and pro- 
cesses Cana process of constructing a modern nation 
ever be ‘peaceful and painless’? 

This issue of Seminar debates some of the fall- 
outs of Iraq in the hope of facilitating serious engage- 
ment with a crucial turning point in global history 
We must not forget that what has happened (and is hap- 
pening) in Iraq concerns not just the Iraqi people, but 
all ofus 


War on the UN and 
international law 


CLARENCE DIAS 


THE Webster's dictionary defines the 
word ‘war’ as ‘astate of hostility, con- 
flictorantagonism ” Itdefines the verb 
‘wage’ as “to engage ın orcarry on ” In 
its recent actions against Iraq, the 
United States has not only waged war 
on Iraq, it is also waging war against 
the United Nations and against the 
global rule of international law 

Across the street from the head- 
quarters of the United Nations, ın the 
Ralph Bunche peace park, the words 
of the prophet Isaiah are carved onto 
a marble wall “They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks Nation 
shall not lıft up sword against nation 
Neithershallthey learn warany more ' 
These words reflect the most serious 
aspirations of the United Nations 
whose Charter outlaws the use of 
force (or even the threat to use force) 
by states 1n their relations with one 
another 

Inthe 50 years since the creation 
of the UN, however, force has become 
the order of the day, all too often pro- 
voking rather than preventing increas- 
ingly vicious, internal-armed conflicts 
all over the globe The UN Charter 
asserts the principle, right not might 
The use of force 1n international rela- 
tions reflects a different reality, how- 
ever, in which might vs right 

The UN Charter establishes 
basic principles for peaceful co- 
existence among nation states These 


interdependent and interrelated core 
principles are 

| State Sovereignty Nation states 
(and their peoples) are sovereign and 
equal Their territorial integrity must 
be respected by all There can be no 
interference in matters within their 
domestic Jurisdiction This 1s the mean- 
ing and essence of sovereignty State 
sovereignty, which 1s the reflection 
of the sovereignty of its people, must 
therefore be respected by all, within 
the community of civilized nations 

2 Prohibition of Force In return for 
respect of their sovereignty, each mem- 
ber state of the UN accepts the prohi- 
bition of the use of force against any 
otherstate orits people Article 2(4) of 
the UN Charter contains this funda- 
mental obligation of membership of 
the UN ‘All members shall refrain in 
their 1nternational relations from the 
threat oruse of force against the territo- 
nial integrity or political independence 
of a state, or in any manner inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of the UN ” 

The UN Charter permits an 
exception to the prohibition against use 
of force only ın the following cases 
(a) Individual and collective self- 
defence (b) Force used by the UN, as 
authorized under Chapter VII of the 
UN Charter (c) Force which 1s not 
inconsistent with the purposes of the 
UN 
3 The UN as the main instrument of 
collective security Chapter VI and 
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Chapter VII of the UN Charter lay 
down detailed rules under which the 
UN may collectively intervene in the 
affairs of another state These, it must 
be stressed, are collective UN inter- 
ventions, taken pursuant to collective 
UN decisions made in accordance 
with the procedures established by the 
UN Charter 

The relevant provisions of the 
UN Charterare contained in Chapters 
VI and VII which deal, respectively, 
with “Peaceful settlement of dısputes” 
and 'Actions taken regarding the 
threat or breach of international peace 
or acts of aggression ' Together, the 
twochapters outlaw the use of ‘force’ 
except ın those circumstances per- 
mitted under Chapter VII “Force” 1s 
defined, in the UN Charter, as “all 
typesofcoercion economic, political 
and psychologicalas well as physical ' 
‘Direct’ as well as ‘indirect force’ 
(e g , by providing arms, or allowing 
one's territory to be used by others 
who are employing force) are prohi- 
bited So, too, is the “threat” touse force 
Also prohibited ıs ‘intervention’ which 
1s defined as ‘dictatorial interference 
in the affairs of another state ’ Force 1s 
prohibited in all circumstances other 
than the exceptions detailed above 


S elf-Defence under the UN Char- 
ter The Charter clearly seeks to lımıt 
the use of force ın self-defence to situ- 
ations where an armed attack has 
occurred or is imminent Recourse to 
peaceful means of dispute settlement 
must first be made The Charter recog- 
nizes the individual and collective 
right of self-defence as an “inherent 
right’ of states, but seeks to limit the 
use of force by states and to encour- 
age, instead, dispute settlement actı- 
vities or, if necessary, interventions 
by the UN as acollective action The 
Charter thus clearly seeks to discour- 
age unilateral actions by individual 
states or groups of states Such a cen- 


tral role to UN collective actions 
was deliberately assigned by the Char- 
ter, because ın the words of Oscar 
Schachter (areputed international law 
expert), ‘A world ın which power and 
self-interest alone are expected to 
restrain force, would not be a safer 
world ” Hence, the Charter’s reliance 
onthe principles set outin Chapters VI 
and VII of the Charter 


P au settlement of disputes by 
the UN and collective UN actions 
The Charter clearly reflects the view 
that individual or collective self-help 
measures, outside the framework of 
international institutions or judicial 
proceedings, might contribute to fur- 
theranarchy Accordingly, Chapter VI 
of the UN Charter promotes and pre- 
scribes various peaceful dispute set- 
tlement procedures and mechanisms 
which states and the UN must under- 
take, as a precondition, before force 
is used to resolve conflict If such 
attempts to settle the dispute peace- 
fully have failed, then Chapter VII of 
the Charter comes into play and the 
Security Council must determine 
whether the existing conflict consti- 
tutes a “threat or breach of interna- 
tional peace and security or an act of 
aggression ” If the conflict does not 
constitute such a threat, breach or act 
of aggression, the UN has no power 
to intervene 

If the conflict does constitute 
such a threat, breach or act of aggres- 
sion, the Security Council shall decide 
what measures it should take to main- 
tain or restore international peace 
andsecunty These measures include 
*preventive' and “ınterim” measures, 
severance of diplomatic relations, 
complete or partial interruption of 
means of communications or of eco- 
nomic relations, and economic sanc- 
tions Should such non-force measures 
prove to be inadequate, or should the 
Security Council consider that they 


would be inadequate, then and only 
then the Security Council may take 
such action by UN forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore the 
peace Theinherentrightofindividual 
and collective self-defence, if an 
armed attack occurs, 1s reaffirmed 
by Chapter VII but any measures of 
force employed in exercise of such 
self-defence must be reported to the 
Security Council 

In sum, the UN Charter favours 
peaceful methods of settling disputes 
and limits use of force and armed 
interventions to situations which cons- 
titute a threat or breach of international 
peace and security or an act of aggres- 
sion Insuch situations as well, before 
using force, the Security Council 
should adopt an approach of using a 
range of escalating measures of inter- 
vention Force ıs used only as a last 
resort But threat of use of force by the 
UN 1s intended to provide the 1mpe- 
tus for negotiations and peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes 


l. ıs clear that the recent military 
action by the US in Iraq flouts the above 
Charter principles regarding state 
sovereignty and prohibition of the use 
of force Thus, the only justification 
that the US could offer ıs that its action 
were an exercise of collective security 
of the UN under Chapter VII For this 
to be so, the Security Council would 
need to have passed aresolution author- 
izing the use of force againstIraq Such 
a resolution authored by the US was 
indeed pending before the Security 
Council but could not obtain the votes 
necessary for its passage Moreover, 
even if such votes had been obtained, 
the resolution would have to pass the 
gauntlet of a veto by one or more of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council This 1s procedure prescribed 
by the UN Charter 

It may be recalled here that this 
ıs the very procedure that the US 


strongly supported when the UN Char- 
ter was being negotiated and drafted 

The US claims that there was a “break- 
down’ of the UN This 1s an entirely 
self-serving and opportunistic charac- 
terization The UN had not broken 
down It was merely following UN 
Charter procedures which the US had 
been instrumental in putting in place 
at the very inception of the United 
Nations The US did notallow tts reso- 
lution to be brought to vote, knowing 
it did not have the requisite support It 
was unable to secure the decision ıt 
wanted from the Security Council by 
virtue of not being able to secure the 
necessary votes But that hardly cons- 
titutes a breakdown of the Security 
Council or a meltdown of the United 
Nations and its mandate regarding 
international peace and security 


i. is ironic therefore, that having 
flouted the UN Charter principles, and 
declined to follow UN Charter proce- 
dures, the US subsequently has tried to 
argue the legality of its use of force on 
the basis of the supposed authority ofa 
resolution of the Security Council The 
legislative history, and specific state- 
ments of member states who voted for 
that resolution, makes ıt clear beyond 
doubt that they were not voting for a 
resolution authorizing force Moreo- 
ver, if the US really did believe they had 
the authority to use force under such 
resolution, why were they pursuing a 
further resolution? In waging war on 
Iraq, the US 1s waging war on the Char- 
ter, principles and law of the UN 
Moreover, this 1s not merely a 
war of rebellion by disobedience of 
UN Charter principles and law The 
US 1s also attempting to unilaterally 
demolish such principles and law 
and replace them with principles of 
‘anticipatory self-defence’ and “pre- 
emptive strike’ Those concepts pro- 
mote unprincipled lawlessness and 
reverse more than 50 years of inter- 


national consensus around the prıncı- 
ple, right not might They bring back 
Darwinism at its worst and the Dark 
Agesof mightis right Weare witness- 
ing the beating of ploughshares into 
swords and of pruning hooks into 
spears! We are witnessing a grotesque 
spectacle of a so-called liberation of 
Iraq by annihilation and conquest 


U... States” use of force ın Iraq 
and UN mandates VVhere does all of 
this leave the United Nations? Clearly, 
the political functions of the UN are 
underheaviest siege Ithas been unable 
to prevent the invasion and occupation 
of Iraq Except for some diplomatic, 
and legally impeccable remarks by 
the UN Secretary General to the UN 
Human Rights Commission, the UN 
has failed to be even implicitly criti- 
cal of the US for its flouting of inter- 
national law Formal censure seems 
extremely unlikely But what of UN 
mandates other than peace-keeping? 
First, there are several UN mandates 
specifically related to Iraq and most 
of these stem from resolutions of the 
Security Council In addition, there are 
mandates related to Iraq (and indeed 
to all countries) that flow directly from 
the UN Charter itself 

Regarding mandates arising 
from Resolutions or Decisions of UN 
organs (notably the Security Council) 
* There are some mandates which 
are tune-bound (like the oil-for-food- 
programme) which will end unless 
extended by the Security Council, 
* There are mandates which have be- 
come inapplicable because of changes 
to the parties (like the 661 Sanctions 
Committee, because the government 
against whom the sanctions were 
directed ıs no longerin existence), 
* There are mandates whose fulfill- 
ment may have become unpossible 
due to changed circumstances (like 
thatof UNIKOM regarding the demi- 
litarized zone which has become mılı- 


tarızed by the presence of the Coalı- 
tion), 

* There are mandates which will re- 
quire revision or change (like that of 
the UN Special Rapporteur on Iraq of 
the UN Human Rights Commission 

Such mandates will lack credibility 
unless the Rapporteur’s mandate 
covers all alleged human rights viola- 
tions, including those by the Coalition 
Forces 


Tis of the existing mandates 
regarding İraq raise issues of special 
complexity and concern 

* UNMOVIC's mandate of *disarma- 
ment of weapons of mass destruction’ 
must continue to be conducted by the 
UN (with the safety of the inspectors 
guaranteed by the Occupying Admi- 
nistration) and cannot be left to the 
Coalition Forces” military investiga- 
tions, as 1s being asserted by the US 
But ironically, while such Iraqi wea- 
pons are yetto be found, the results of 
the use of weapons of mass and ındıs- 
criminate destruction by the Coalition 
Forces are ubiquitously evident in Iraq 
* UNCC, the Claims Commission 1s 
not presently mandated to deal with 
claims that have arisen over the past 
weeks Naturally, such claims could 
not have been envisaged or mandated 
at the time when the UNCC was cre- 
ated But will double standards and 
dual mechanisms apply to reparations 
arising out of the first Gulf War and 
those arising out of the second? 

* The Oil-for-Food Programme has 
become another matter of contention 
$13 5 billlion lie in a UN escrow 
account, as yet uncommitted This 
money results from the sale of Iraq's 
oil resources Ifthe UN turns overthis 
money to the occupying admınıstra- 
tion, it will become an accomplice 
to the pillaging of the resources of 
the people of Iraq The future of the 
UN depends on how it deals with the 
existing UN Security Council man- 
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dates regarding Iraq It must guard 
against unilateral changes of these 
mandates being made by US actions 
and must reject any such changes pro- 
posed by the US to the UN It must 
also be careful in its relationships 
with the Coalition presence in Iraq It 
could easily become an accomplice 
to an illegal occupier, whose use of 
force in securing such occupation 1s 
violative of both international law 
and the UN Charter 

The UN Charter cannot be re- 
written unilaterally by a single mem- 
ber state, acting ın violation of the 
Charteritself Hence all of the UN man- 
dates for humanitarian assistance, 
peace-keeping, reconstruction and 
development cannot be legally altered 
or denied by the unilateral actions of 
the US The UN’s humanitarian man- 
date 1s not confined to the Oil-For- 
Food-Programme and it cannot, and 
must not be obstructed by acts of the 
Coalition’s presence in Iraq 


T: UN and its member states could 
not have stopped the unilateral use 
offorce by the US They can, however, 
prevent the demolition of interna- 
tional law and of the United Nations 
itself. It was said of the liberating US 
army in the Pacific theatre of war dur- 
ing the Second World Warthat, “Never 
ın the history of mankind have so 
many owed so much to so few ' Unless 
full conformity with the provisions 
of the UN Charter and international 
human rights law is immediately 
restored, we may well lament today 
that, *Never in the history of human 
kind have so many suffered so much 
atthe hands of so few ” 

Boutros Boutros-Ghalı (the for- 
mer UN Secretary-General) , ın out- 
lining his Agenda for Peace stated, 
“Peace ın the largest sense cannot be 
accomplished by the UN system or by 
governments alone Nongovernmental 
organizations, academic institutions, 


parliamentarians, business and pro- 
fessional communities, the media and 
the public at large mustall be involved ” 
Juan Somavia, (the then Chairman of 
the UN World Summit on Social Deve- 
lopment), makes an impassioned plea 
that the future be organized around the 
plight of the human being, ‘people as 
the centre of politics, governance and 
international cooperation ” 


6: people povver, 
expressed in global public opinion has 
been described as the only other super 
power intoday’s unipolar world When 
such countervailing power 1s mobi- 
lised, 1tcan be a potent force for aware- 
ness raising (as wasdone recently when 
some 15 million people around the 
world expressed themselves against 
the war inIraq Itcanalsocontribute to 
the recovery of truth and counter the 
lies of a manipulated global media 
Such countervailing people power can 
be exercised at strtegically opportune 
moments, in a variety of different ways 
throughrallies, demonstrations, signa- 
ture and other campaigns, 1mposition 
of economic sanctions, civil disobedi- 
ence and non-cooperation 

Global civil society can then 
assume many strategically different 
roles as watchdog, advocate, lobbyist, 
demander and securer of accountabı- 
lity, ımposer of peoples condıtıona- 
lities and peoples sanctions Civil 
society in the United States 1s uniquely 
placed, and must assume major res- 
ponsibility 

The search for new approaches 
to peacekeeping must be truly people- 
centred They must begin by learning 
from the shortcomings of UN efforts 
that have been left entirely to the gov- 
ernments of its member states We 
must operationalize the Preamble of 
the UN Charter and its vision of *we, 
the peoples of the United Nations ' 
We must hold firm to the values, prin- 
ciples and law ofthe UN Charter 


The war on İraq 


GOENAWAN MOHAMAD 


THE media has made history a spec- 
tacle, and as a spectacle, the minute- 
by minute coverage of the war in Iraq 
seems less horrific than entertaining 
Especially when you are an 
American who, from the outset, 1s 
convinced that your team 1s desig- 
nated as the winning team You would 
watch the battle ın your bedroom You 
would hold your breath when your 
‘embedded’ correspondents excitedly 
describe Iraq’s ‘fierce resistance’ 
And finally, you would rejoice when 
you see hundreds of Baghdad citizens 
cheering a group of American soldiers 
who have conquered the city, grateful 
for being liberated from Saddam’s 
grip 
Of course, many Americans are 
deeply concerned with the safety of 
their soldiers fighting in Basra or 


* This article was written when the war in 
Iraq was still ‘officially’ on 


Baghdad, or the loss of lives of 1nno- 
cent civilians But I don't think that 
one can say with confidence that this 
war 1s an issue profoundly connected 
to the personal lives of most Ameri- 
cans AsIseeit, the connection hangs 
by thethread of merely one ortwo TV 
channels If you get bored, you could 
switch to another channel and watch 
a Japanese cooking programme 

Tam not suggesting that there 1s 
an element of callousness in all this 
VVhatlamtryıng to say ts that the war, 
viewed around the clock like a spec- 
tator’s sport, 1s exactly the war that 
some Pentagon strategists have des- 
cribedit a ‘cakewalk’ In other words, 
itis a war against acountry witha very 
limited capability to battle the mighty 
US forces 

In a way, 1t 1s a strange, absurd, 
war From the beginning, many peo- 
ple living ın Indonesia—with no emo- 
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tional attachment either to Iraq or to 
Saddam Hussein — had always been 
puzzled by the fact that the US, a 
superpower with an unrivalled mılı- 
tary budget, an economy that 1s the 
richest in the world and with the most 
innovative weapons industry, felt 
threatened by a country already ex- 
hausted by its defeat ın the first Gulf 
War Saddam’s was a Republic so 
cornered that it could not refuse the 
UN groups carrying out inspections, 
it was, and still 1s, an economy with 
no strong industrial basis, a nation 
ten times smaller than the US, it was 
aregime hated by most Iraqis, 1t was 
aforce that maybe did have terrifying 
weapons, but yet was also a power 
that according to the Pentagon plan- 
ners could be quickly defeated So 
why was Saddamathreat? 

The other day I read Robert 
Kagan's book, Of Paradise and 
Power, andIfoundananswer because 
America 1s strong Europe, Kagan’s 
argument goes, shows greater tolera- 
nce ın facing threats because ıt 1s now 
arelatively weak continent Whereas 
America, ‘being stronger, developed 
a lower threshold.of tolerance for 
Saddam and his weapons of mass 
destruction ’ 


Do Saddamis notthe only 
reason for American anxiety An opı- 
nion poll, conducted in summer 2002, 
quoted by Kagan, showed that more 
Americans (compared to Europeans) 
were worried aboutthe threats of Iraq, 
Iran, North Korea, China, Russia, the 
India-Pakistan confrontation, and the 
conflict between Israel and Arab 
countries, : 

- Doubtless, the results of the poll 
smack of paranoia, and if Kagan ıs 
correct in suggesting that strength or 
poweristhecrucial thing, then the say- 
ingisapt “VVhen you have a hammer, 
all problems start to look like nails ” 
Living ın Indonesia, I can.well ima- 
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gine that Americans would readily 
view this ‘chaotic’ South East Asian 
country as another nail to be ham- 
meredon 


P acuan after the Bali bombing 
As you may recall, on 12 October 
2002, a couple of bombs exploded 1n 
two nightclubs near the Kuta beach, 
the most popular tourist spot in the 
island More than 190 people, mostly 
Australians, were killed The horror 
was not as theatrical as the suicide 
attacks on the World Trade Center in 
New York, but given Bali’s fame on 
the world’s tourist map, and the fact 
that the victims were not poor, brown- 
skinned inhabitants of an unknown 
locality, 1t was no surprise that the 
explosions shocked the world and 
made the West angry 

In no time, somebody ın Wash- 
ington DC accused al Qaeda of being 
behind the plot The arrest of most of 
the plotters, who all confessed to their 
crimes, has not produced evidence 
that they were members of Bin Lad- 
en’s gang of assassins All the same, 
they belong to an international ring 
of terrorists, with bases operating 
reportedly in Malaysia and Singapore, 
fighting for what they believe to be a 
Muslim cause Their leaders were 
trained in Afghanistan Hence, they 
are not vastly different from the usual 
suspects 

So it 1s understandable that the 
flashbacks that come into an Ameri- 
can mental screen are images of 
marching men ın Arab garb brandish- 
ing Swords, or stories of atrocities in 
the Maluku Islands committed by 
Muslim and Christian militias Ulti- 
mately, the overall impression affirms 
the usual cliché of Islam as a single 
voice of anger and, Indonesia, as a 


single site of violence. In a recent. 


interview, the strongman of Şınga- 
pore, Lee Kuan Yew, always ready to 
broadcast alarmışt remarks about the 


neighbouring country's democratic 
politics, says that there are ‘100 radi- 
cal Islamıst groups” ın Indonesia 

I don’t know where he gets his 
figures Butitis likely thatthe US tends 
to believe Lee’s story After all, he 
speaks excellent English and shares the 
same apprehensive view of the world 
with the current US administration 

Ithas become acliché to suggest 
that the new American worldview 
was born following the attack of 11 
September 2001 But let’s remember 
that in the wake of the attack, people 
all over the world expressed their sym- 
pathy to the Americans The promi- 
nent French newspaper of the left, 
Le Monde, hit the street with a head- 
line, ‘Weare all American’ In Tehran 
people lit candles in mourning 


Aus the US could have used 
the momentum to rejoin the rest ofthe 
world by proclaiming that it belongs 
to countries hurt by indiscriminate 
terrorist attacks (there are many of 
them) The weeks after “9/11” were an 
opportunity to strengthen the ınter- 
national legal order in the *war on 
terrorism', to reform the UN and es- 
tablish an international criminal 
court Instead, President Bush and 
his cabinet prefer to exploit the rising 
American patriotic frenzy They Ame- 
ricanized the tragedy, discovering 
“9/11” as a convenient opening to act 
tough, flexing American muscle and 
imposing an American presence on 
the world stage 

Implied in Kagan’s defence of 
Bush’s foreign policy is a celebration 
ofaHobbesian world Drawing on his 
observations of 17th century England 
ın an age of civil war, Thomas Hobbes 
argued that the very laws of nature 
require us to form a common autho- 
rity for our separate and collective pro- 
tection In international relations, it 
means the emergence of a Leviathan, 
a ‘Mortal God’, as Hobbes calls it, to 


dıscıplıne the quarrelsome nature of 
natıon states The US will play the role 

It 1s with such a Hobbesian 
agenda in mind, and not ‘9/11’, that 
the Bush cabinet designed a planet in 
which American supremacy would 
prevail It ıs a terrifying ambition, I 
would have thought it a part of a sci- 
ence fiction script had [not read about 
it myself in The Guardian, Sunday 
Herald, and Der Spiegel 

The design 1s spelled out in a 
document called The Project for the 
New American Century, produced in 
1997 The Project was prepared by, 
among others, Dick Cheney (now Vice 
President), Donald Rumsfeld (now 
Secretary of Defence), Richard Perle 
(now Chairman of the Policy Board) 
and Paul Wolfowitz (now Under- 
secretary of Defence) And there they 
mapped out ‘America’s global leader- 
ship ’ 


I. late January 1998, they sent a let- 
ter to President Clinton Their letter 
recommended a radical shift in con- 
fronting the United Nations and the 
Saddam Hussein regime The letter 
was ignored Now, ın power under 
George W Bush, the people who 
drafted it have started to carry out their 
plan with precision — and the current 
war on İraq 1s a part of it 

The idea of The Project is to pre- 
pare, in the short term, the US to be 
‘ready to lead military action, without 
regard for diplomacy ” In the long 
term, ıt has to ‘disarm[ | Saddam and 
hisregime "The United States has the 
right to fight ın order to secure its vital 
interests ın the Gulf “İn no circum- 
stances should America’s politics be 
crippled by the misguided insistence 
of the Security Council on unanimity ” 

Last year, Sunday Herald, a 
British newspaper, published a copy 
of a confidential report produced by 
The Project ın September 2000 The 
report suggested that battling Saddam 


was the beginning, not the end of its 
strategy ‘While the unresolved con- 
flict with Iraq provides the immediate 
justification, the need fora substantial 
American force presence 1n the Gulf 
transcends the issue of the regime of 
Saddam Hussein ’ The widerstrategic 
aim, itinsisted, was ‘maintaining glo- 
bal US pre-eminence ’ 

Another document obtained by 
the Herald, written by Paul Wolfowitz 
and Lewis Libby, called upon the US 
to ‘discourage advanced industrial 
nations from challenging our leader- 
ship oreven aspiring to a larger regio- 
nalor global role ” 


N eedless to say, the proyectto make 
the US aLeviathan of the 21stcentury 
is an expression of a macho pragma- 
tism of realpolitik I am not sure 
whether realpolitik of this kind has 
something to do with the way ‘the real 
world’ operates Of course it is possi- 
ble to see the American global pre- 
eminence stay unchallenged until the 
endofthecentury Buttoachieveitthe 
US has to be prepared to wage cons- 
tant wars against other global power 
centres, and face the consequences of 
economic and political over-extension 
like all the great powers in history 

Come what may, for someone 
living in Indonesia, The Project 1s 
nothing but an American imperial 
design that puts a country like Indo- 
nesia on the list of inconsequential 
pygmies In no time, the Leviathan 
desire would provoke both national- 
ist and Islamist brands of militancy 
It could generate 100 new Osama bin 
Ladins, making the lives of many 
Americans living abroad unsafe It 
would create new layers of protective 
walls around Fortress America And 
it might resume the most dangerous 
feature of the Cold War,1 e anuclear 
arms race, with aconstant readiness to 
launch pre-emptive strikes 

It would bea global nightmare 
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Hegemonic terror 


CHANDRA MUZAFFAR 


FOR the first time 1n its history, the 
United States of America has invaded, 
conquered and occupied an Arab 
country Ofcourse, other western colo- 
nial powers — notably Britain, France 
and Italy — had ın an earlier era con- 
quered and occupied Arab lands The 
US itself has military bases 1n, and 
mılıtary relationships with, a number 
of Arab states today, but 1t had never 
conquered or occupied any state as 
such 

This compels us to ask a few 
important questions Why did the US, 
aided and abetted by its close ally Bri- 
tain, conquer and occupy Iraq? Is there 
any basis at all to the reasons given by 
the Anglo-American invaders fortheir 
conquest and occupation? What are 
the factors which facilitated their con- 
quest and occupation? How will the 
US or more accurately, Washington, 
maintain its power ın Iraq? Will there 
be resistance to American power ın 
Iraq and how will it manifest itself? 
What will be the impact of American 
povverın Iraq, upon the rest of the Arab 
world and upon the Middle East as a 
whole? How will the Iraqi situation 


affect the international system and 
global politics? 

The conquest of Iraq has merely 
confirmed the real agenda behind the 
war, as revealed by its opponents 
months before the actual invasion 
began on 20 March 2003 ! We had 
argued all along that one of the prı- 
mary motives for an attack upon Iraq 
was the desire to extend Washington’s 
hegemony over the entire planet In 
cleverly camouflaged language the 
Bush administration had outlined this 
goal ın its National Security Strategy 
(NSS) released on 20September 2002 
The document justifies anew aggres- 
sive US foreign policy which includes 
pre-emptive military strikes against 
perceived enemies It espouses US 
domination of the world through ex- 
pansion of its global military power ? 

In fact, the thinking embodied in 
the NSS was already articulated ın a 
report produced by a neo conserva- 
tive group called the Proyect for the 
New American Century (PNAC) in 
September 2000 5 The group made it 
unequivocally clear that the tıme was 
propitious for the US to establish a 


‘Pax Americana’, in effect, a global 
empire Itis significant that a number 
of individuals associated with the 
PNAC hold critical positions in the 
Bush administration today, including 
Paul Wolfowitz, Deputy Secretary of 
Defence, John Bolton, Undersecretary 
of State and Lewis Libby, Chief of Staff 
to Vice President Dick Cheney * 


S.. a larger military presence 
over the entire globe is central to both 
the report of the PNAC and the NSS, 
it 15 not surprising that Washington 1s 
now planning to establish bases ın Iraq 
According to a news report, 1t hopes 
“to maintain four bases in Iraq — one 
at the international airport near Bagh- 
dad, one at Tallil near Nassiriya ın the 
south, one at an isolated airstrip ın 
the western desert along an old oil 
pipeline that runs to Jordan, and one 
at the Bashir air field in the Kurdish 
north '? 

It ıs important to note that after 
each of the three large-scale wars it 
has fought since the end of the cold 
wai and the demise of bipolar politics 
and the Soviet Union, Washington has 
extended its military tentacles to new 
states and regions Following the Gulf 
Warın 1991, 1testablished bases mn, or 
entered into military treaties with, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar 
and the United Arab Emirates After 
the war ın Afghanistan, Washington 
has a military presence not only in 
that country but also ın neighbouring 
Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizstan 
and Kazakhstan And now Iraq too will 
enter into Washington’s web 

Washington's hegemonic mılı- 
tary power especially ın the Middle 
East 1s also closely related to Israeli 
interests With its military presence in 
Iraq, Washington would be able to 
provide Israel with even more secure 
‘protection’ Besides, the conquest of 
Iraq also means that the only Arab 
State that had the military potential (at 


least until 1990) to challenge Israel — 
the region’s dominant military power 
— has now been crushed completely 
Thısıs why many analysts have argued 
that the US war on Iraq was to a great 
extent Israel's war 

As the British historian Patrick 
Seale put ıt, ‘Much of the ideological 
Justification and political pressure for 
war against Iraq has come from right- 
wing American Zionists, many of 
them Jews, closely allied to Israel’s 
Prime Minister Ariel Sharon and 
occupying influential positions both 
inside and outside the Bush admınıs- 
tration Itis neither exaggeration, nor 
anti-Semitism, as they would have it, 
to say that this 1s a Bush-Sharon war 
against Iraq ”” Indeed, powerful pro- 
Israeli lobbies in Washington such as 
the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee (AIPAC) had predicted ‘a 
great victory in Iraq ”7 


F. Israel, American conquest and 
control of Iraq 1s more than a question 
of military security It affords an un- 
precedented opportunity to create an 
environment inthe Middle East which 
would allow Israel to set its own terms 
for its relations with all the other states 
intheregion Tostate bluntly, 1t would 
wantall of them to accepta Bantustan- 
type Palestinian entity a la apartheid 
South Africaunderthe effective suze- 
rainty of Israel as an inevitable real- 
ity It is because this 1s the agenda of 
right-wing Zionists 1n Tel Aviv and 
Washington that after Iraq they are 
pushing for the taming of Syria We 
shall return to this point later 

As important as security and 
Palestine for Israel is the issue of Iraq's 
natural resources Tel Aviv 1s hoping 
that ina short while an old oil pipeline 
that linked Iraq to Haifa (in Israel) 
before Israel was created 1n 1948 
would be re-opened, thus ensuring 
an uninterrupted supply of oil to the 
Zaonist state Iraq also has an abun- 


dance of water —a bonanza fora coun- 
try like Israel one of whose perennial 
woes 1s Water scarcity 


O. course, Washington's determi- 
nation to control Iraqi oil — the world's 
second largest oil reserve — regardless 
of Israeli interests in the matter was also 
amajor motiveforthe war Itexplains 
why afterthe war, 'Big oil cannot wait 
to getits hands on Iraqi's oil reserves, 

'5 Chevron Texaco for instance, on 
whose board US National Security 
Adviser, Condoleezza Rice, once 
served, hasalready expressed interest 
1n entering the oil industry 1n Iraq 
There ıs even talk of the oil sector 
being ‘quickly privatised, at American 
insistence '? 

In this regard, many govern- 
ments see President Bush's call to the 
United Nations Security Council to 
lifteconomic sanctions against Iraq — 
sanctions which Washington and Lon- 
don have primarily been responsible 
for—as acunnıng ploy to bring the sale 
of oil which is now under UN super- 
vision within the US' ambit of con- 
trol !? To illustrate the significance 
of oil to the conquest of Iraq, many 
mediacommentators have pointed out 
that the oil ministry building ın Bagh- 
dad was one of two ministry buildings 
notdestroyed by the Anglo-American 
bombing the other being the ministry 
of the interior which housed Iraq’s 
security records 

Closely related to control over 
oil are the economic gains to be made 
from the so-called ‘reconstruction of 
Iraq’ It has been estimated that recon- 
struction directly connected to the oil 
industry would require an investment 
of about 38 billion US dollars, most of 
the benefits going to American com- 
panies !! Halliburton — a company in 
which Vice President Dick Cheney 
was chief executive — and its subsidi- 
ary Kellog Brownand Rootare slated 
for some major projects !? 
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Bechtel Corp, another fırm with 
long standing ties to the Republican 
party ın the US has been awarded 
contracts to the tune of 680 million ‘to 
help rebuild Iraq’s power, water and 
sewage systems and repair airports 
and a seaport’? — after some of this 
infrastructure was destroyed by conti- 
nuous aerial bombardment for almost 
20 days during the war 


There 1s perhaps another economic 
reason too which, according to some 
sources, played a part ın the war It 1s 
“about the currency used to trade oil 
and consequently, who will dominate 
the world economically in the foresee- 
able future—the USA orthe European 
Union ’!4 Under an OPEC (Organisa- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
agreement, ‘all oil has been traded in 
US dollars since 1971 (after the drop- 
ping of the gold standard) which makes 
the US dollar the de facto major inter- 
national trading currency ' 5 

However, 1n October 2000 Iraq 
switched to trading its oil in euros Iran 
and Venezuela, also OPEC members, 
began considering a switch. In fact, 
during 2002, Iran converted most of its 
currency reserves to euros while Vene- 
zuela has beentrading oil for goods and 
services without the use of dollars In 
one such instance, Cuba has been pro- 
viding health services 1n Venezuelan 
villagesinexchangeforthe latter's oil "€ 

These developments created 
much alarm in Washington If various 
countries actually began to trade oil 
and other commodities 1n euros or 
chose not to use the dollar for other 
reasons, ıt could threaten Washing- 
ton's global economic dominance 
Hence the decision — so the argument 
goes —to act against Iraq 

So far we have shown how as a 
result of the conquest of Iraq and its 
aftermath many ofthe real reasons for 
the Anglo-American invasion have 
come to the surface There are of 


course certain other reasons suggested 
by some commentators which are yet 
to be proven true One such reason 1s 
linked to the Christian Right in the US 
It has been argued that an influential 
segment within the Christian Right 
lobby became such an ardent advocate 
of war on Iraq because it fervently 
believes that Israel’s enemies tn the 
Middle East will have to be defeated 
and Israel will have to emerge trium- 
phantbeforethe long awaited Messiah 
returns and before everyone Joins the 
Christian fold This 15 why the Chris- 
tian Right has entered into a solid 
alliance with the ‘Zionist right’ and 
both pursue policies aimed at expel- 
ling Palestinians from their homeland 
and establishing a ‘Greater Israel’ that 
covers so-called biblical lands way 
beyond present-day Israel "7 


W. some ofthe gaıns that have 
accrued to Tel Aviv from the invasion 
of Iraq are obvious, it is still not clear 
how the Christian Right will benefit 
fromtheAnglo-Americanaction Will 
Christian Right evangelists soon arrive 
ın Iraq — as they have begun to do in 
American controlled Afghanistan — 
to convert Muslims to Christianity? 
Will these evangelists camouflage 
their proselytising activities through 
humanitarian aid agencies as they 
have done ın other places such as 
Cambodia? Will they receive tacit 
endorsement froma born-again Chris- 
tian leader like President George W 
Bush? Only time will tell 

Of course, Washington — and 
London — will deny strenuously that 
there was any other agenda for the 
assault on Iraq than the reasons they 
had given before the beginning of the 
war Uptothıs pointall the reasons they 
had given—save one—have turned out 
to beerroneous Letus examine them 
one by one 

As Washington and London 
began to turn the heat upon Baghdad 


in the middle of 2002, their principal 
rationale for targeting the country 
was its alleged production and posses- 
sion of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD) They managed to persuade 
the UN Security Council to adopt a 
tough resolution — Resolution 1441 — 
1n November 2002 aimed at forcing 
Iraq to disarm !? For the next few 
months, leaders like US Secretary of 
State, Colin Powell and British Prime 
Minister, Tony Blair, made all sorts of 
allegations — some fabricated, others 
unsubstantiated - about Iraq's WMD 


Ave: conquering Iraq and depos- 
ing the Saddam Hussein regime, 
Washington which is now in control 
of the country has yet to discover any 
WMD This has prompted the chief 
UN weapons inspector, Hans Blix, to 
remark that though it was ‘too early to 
draw conclusions’ he was ‘a little 
more inclined’ than before to ‘believe 
the insistence of the now defunct Iraqi 
government that it no longer had any 
such weapons ”!° 

Washington 1s continuing to 
look for WMD Itmay discover them, 
ıt may not Butifitnow suddenly pro- 
duces ‘evidence’ of Iraq’s WMD, 
there will be a great deal of suspicion 
ın international circles People will 
start wondering 1f the ‘evidence’ had 
been planted to justify the invasion of 
Iraq To avoid such speculation, Blix 
has suggested that the UN weapons 
inspectors be allowed to return to Iraq 
and resume their work 7° Washington 
has reyected the idea This has further 
fuelled suspicion of Washington’s 
WMD game 

The other allegation that both 
Washington and London had made 
before the war was that Iraq had links 
to terrorist groups, including the 
al-Qaeda, reputed to be the master- 
mind behind the ‘11 September’ epi- 
sode Even at that time, they were not 
able to produce any credible evidence 


34 days after the war (Iam writing this 
on 23 April 2003), they have yet to 
prove that the Saddam regime was 
linked to al-Qaeda or was actively col- 
laborating with any other terrorist 
group Washington made a pathetic 
attempt to present the capture near 
southern Baghdad of a former Pales- 
tinian leader who had committed an 
act of terrorism 18 years ago off the 
Italian coast as proof of Saddam’s link 
to terrorist groups It was so uncon- 
vincing that even Washington's allies 
refused to lend any credence to Abu 
Abbas’s capture 7! 

If there 1s one goal which the 
Washington-London elite or cabal (as 
they should be rightly described) set 
out to achieve before the war that they 
have now accomplished it is ‘regime 
change’ It would perhaps be more 
accurate to speak of ‘regime ouster’ 
rather than regime change sinceanew 
regime has yet to be formally estab- 
lished That regime ouster and not the 
elimination of weapons of mass des- 
truction nor the severance of terrorist 
links was the cabal’s primary mission, 
became apparent a few weeks before 
the invasion of 20 March 


İM ever, the reason gıven for 
the ouster of the Saddam regime — 
that 1t was tyrannical and oppressive 
— 1s somewhat dubious Of course, 
Saddam was a cruel tyrant and an 
oppressive dictator But if this was 
what concerned London and Wash- 
ington why didn’t they get rid of him 
in the eighties? For ıt was in the eight- 
ies that Saddam was at his tyrannical 
worst he massacred his Kurdish citi- 
zens at Halabya ın March 1988 
Ironically, atthattıme, Washing- 
ton and London were friends with 
Saddam Saddam was fighting Iran 
Stopping the Iranian revolution with 
its Islamic thrust was the cabal’s goal 
Because they had a common enemy, 
tyranny and oppression did not mat- 


ter It was only after Saddam turned 
against Washington and London by 
invading their client state, Kuwait, 
that he became a monster ?? 


Thee tyranny and oppression are 
not the real reasons for regime change 
in Baghdad 1s underscored by yet 
another argument Ifthe Washington- 
London cabal 1s determined to wipe 
out tyrannical, oppressive regimes, 
what is ıt doing about Artel Sharon in 
Tel Aviv? For Palestinians and Arabs 
there 1s no government that is as unjust 
orascruelas the Tel Avivregime There 
are other governments 1n the Middle 
East and beyond, from Algiers to Cairo 
to Yangon which are also oppressive 
and yet they do notseem to have earned 
the ire of the cabal 

So 1t 1s not the callous cruelty of 
the Saddam regime which is the issue 
Neither was the invasion ‘inspired’ by 
a desire to bring freedom and demo- 
cracy to the Iraqi people Or, to turn 
around the language of the invaders 
liberation was certainly not their goal 
If liberation was their aim, we are 
tempted to raise again an earlier ques- 
tion from adıfferentangle why didn't 
Washington and London persuade 
their friend Saddam to bestow free- 
dom and democracy upon his people 
inthe eighties? And in similar vein we 
ask again — what about liberation for 
the people of Palestine from the yoke 
of Israeli oppression? What about lib- 
eration for the citizens of those Gulf 
monarchies, from Saudi Arabia to 
Qatar, which are nothing but cronies 
and clients of the US? 

The claim by these 21 st century 
invaders that they are liberating the 
people of Iraq reminds us of a similar 
promise made by an earlier set of colo- 
nial conquerors of the same land In 
1917, the British military subdued the 
city of Baghdad in the name of ‘libera- 
ting’ its people from the Ottomans 
The commander-in-chief of the Meso- 


potamia Expeditionary Force, Gene- 
ral Stanley Maude, told the people that 
“our armies do notcome into your cit- 
1es and lands as conquerors orenemies 
but as liberators '?? Of course, we 
know from history that liberation — 
easy initial victories for the British, 
crushing defeat for the people of the 
region — 1n the end turned out to be a 
decades old struggle against colonial 
hegemony “ 

What this fragment of history 
reveals ıs that the people of Iraq know 
when subjugation and occupation are 
presented as freedom and liberation 
In any case, how can one liberate a 
people through cluster bombs and 
cruise missiles? Genuine liberation 
will have to come from the people 
themselves It cannot be imposed 
fromoutside 


N., all the movements for lıbe- 
ration and freedom ın recent decades 
reinforce this point Iran was liberated 
from the oppressive rule of the Shah 
through anon-violent people’s move- 
mentin 1979 The Indonesians ousted 
a dictatorial President, Suharto, 
through a similar movement for free- 
dom and democracy in 1998 This 1s 
also the story of the Filipino people’s 
peaceful struggle against their auto- 
cratic president, Ferdinand Marcos, 
in 1986 Likewise, communist dic- 
tatorships in Eastern Europe were 
swept away by the people's determi- 
nation to win their freedom in the late 
eighties 

It 1s quite conceivable that 
Saddam Husseın—as many Iraqi intel- 
lectuals have argued — would also 
have been overthrown by the people 
had it not been for the crippling eco- 
nomic sanctions and the military 
assaults upon Iraq's territorial integ- 
rity and sovereignty since the end of 
the Gulf War in 1991 For these direct 
challenges to Iraq's honour and integ- 
rity overa period of 12 years provided 
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Saddam with the perfect excuse to 
tighten his grip upon his people and 
enhance his power After all Iraq has 
in the past witnessed political change 
—froma monarchical system to a pro- 
communist regime to the Baathists 
Besides, even after he had consoli- 
dated his position in 1979 through a 
series of brutal manoeuvres, Saddam 
had to encounter a number of palace 
or popular revolts against his rule 
This 1s why it is nonsensical to 
suggest that without the conquest of 
Iraq it would not have been possible 
to remove Saddam To reiterate our 
main point many dictators have been 
toppled by people's power right 
through history Unlike the Anglo- 
American ouster of Saddam ın 2003, 
this was often accomplished without 
the massacre of thousands of innocent 
children, women and men There 1s 
no reason to believe therefore that 
Saddam could not have been ousted 
or eliminated in one way or another 


Goines that there was no need for 
the farcical ‘liberation’ of Iraq to 
eliminate Saddam But the question 
that has to be answered 1s this Why 
was it relatively easy to get rid of the 
dictator? 

Washington’s overwhelming 
military might was undoubtedly the 
major factor The world's only super- 
power — or would it be more accurate 
tocallıtahyperpower—” 1s so strong 
today that ıts military budget equals 
‘the combined defence spending of 
the next 14 or 15 powers '?$ The 
weapons of mass destruction at Wash- 
ington’s command, especially some 
of the new devastating bombs it has 
developed, are so formidable that it has 
the capacity to annihilate our entire 
planet many times over 

At the core of this destructive 
capability 1s the hyperpower’s mas- 
tery of the skies In the war on Iraq as 
in the 1991 Gulf War and the 2001 


Afghan War, it was its much vaunted 
air power that ensured the US’ victory 
Now more than ever before any state 
that gets on to the wrong aide of Wash- 
ington has to take into account this 
1eality — the stark reality of daunting 
power from “above” Asif tounderline 


its ‘heavenly’ superiority, the US is” 


now hell-bent on the militarisation of 
outer space by turning it into “a new 
theatre of war, developing orbiting 
weapons systems that can instantly 
destroy any target anywhere on 
earth °?” This is what Bush calls “full 
spectrum dominance’ over planetary 
security 


Cu the military strength of 
the sole planetary hyperpower with 
the situation ofthe Iraqi armed forces 
and one will understand why it was 
decimated and destroyed within 20 
days Lessthan one quarter of its 1991 
Gulf War strength, the Iraqi army was 
ill-equipped, under paid and poorly 
fed Like the rest of the citizenry, most 
of the soldiers—except the elite Repub- 
lican Guards and the Saddam fedayeen 
—were suffering from the effects of 12 
years of harsh sanctions 

Besides, there was little cohe- 
sion and solidarity within the military 
partly because of Saddam’s vicious 
and cruel actions — the torture of dis- 
sidents being the least obnoxious of 
them — which alienated segments of 
the populace, especially the Shr ites 
and Kurds from his government It 
explains why many ordinary Iraqi sol- 
diers were not inclined to come to the 
defence of the inhuman dictator 

Given the cruelty of the regime 
and the alienation of the people, it 1s 
remarkable that Iraqis in Umm Qasr, 
Basra, Nassırıya, Karbala and Naif, 
among other places, put up such val- 
iant resistance to the Anglo-American 
invaders 28 There 1s perhaps a simple 
and straightforward reason for this 
The Iraqis were protecting their hearth 


and home They were defending their 
motherland 


l. 1s only when the invaders were on 


the verge of entering Baghdad that 


Iraqi resistance collapsed This has 
given rise to a lot of speculation It 1s 
quite possible that after 20 days of 
constant aerial bombardment, the 
Republican Guards who were sup- 
posed to defend Baghdad had neither 
the will nor the wherewithal to per- 
form their designated role There is 
also talk about some of the divisional 
commanders ofthe Republican Guards 
being heavily bribed by the invaders 
sothatthey would not offer any resist- 
ance 

Worse, there are people who 
believe that Saddam himself entered 
into a deal with the invading forces 
Since the Americans and the British 
had already lost about 150 soldiers 
even before their arrival 1n Baghdad, 
there was some concern in their circles 
that the death toll could climb dramati- 
cally especially if there was strong 
resistance fromthe Iraqis In return for 
allowing them to take over Baghdad 
withouta fight, the invaders ‘arranged 
for” Saddam, his immediate family 
and a small retinue of loyalists to 
escape fromthe country 7? 

There is, of course, no hard evı- 
dence to support this ‘deal’ theory But 
if it is true, Saddam’s betrayal at the 
eleventh hour vvill be yet another 
factor that explaıns the ınvaders” trı- 
umph Leaving his people ın the lurch 
merely to save his own skin would be 
tantamount to treachery of the high- 
est order It would make Saddam a 
Machiavellian rogue with very few 
parallels in history He would have 
looked better ın the eyes of his people 
had he been killed by the enemy 1n one 
of those aerial raids or if he 1s ın hid- 
ing somewhere in Iraq Since the situ- 
ation 1s still very fluid and events 
continue to unfold ın that occupied 


country, both these possibilities 
should not be dıscounted 

There 1s perhaps another final 
factor that also facilitated the Anglo- 
American conquest of Iraq Anumber 
of Iraq’s neighbours — Kuwait, Qatar, 
Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates 
and Saudi Arabia — allowed their ter- 
ritory to be used ın one way or other for 
the invasion Turkey which showed 
some integrity by refusing permission 
to American land forces to launch their 
military operations from its soil none- 
theless granted the US air force the 
rightto utilise its air space 

Itis irrefutably true that without 
theactivecollusion and collaboration 
of certain Arab and Muslim govern- 
ments in the Middle East, the Anglo- 
American invaders would not have 
been able to achieve their goal In this 
connection, it 1s also important to 
emphasise that 1n all the countries 
mentioned above — with the exception 
of Kuwait — the vast majority of the 
people were vehemently opposed to 
the invasion and occupation of Iraq 


N.. that the Saddam regime 1s 
gone, how will Washington adminis- 
ter Iraq? It has already established a 
post-war administrative set-up — the 
Office of Reconstruction and Humani- 
tarian Assistance — under a retired US 
General, Jay Garner [He has since been 
replaced by Paul Bremer ] Garner’s 
appointment provoked widespread 
criticism from the Iraqi intelligentsia 
broadcast over the independent Arab 
television channel, Al-Jazeera, and 
from other Arab states mainly because 
he 1s known to be pro-Zionist and had 
endorsed Sharon’s suppression of the 
current Palestinian intifada (upris- 
ing) °° Garner’s deputy 1s a British 
Mayor General, TimCross So far, Gar- 
ner’s office has made very little impact 
upon the lives of ordinary Iraqis The 
Iraqis themselves, through local com- 
mittees and ad hoc vigilante units, 


have done more to restore a semblance 
of normalcy and a degree of law and 
order 1n various cities 


T. real test for Washington would 
be its ability to bring together various 
sectarian and regional groups - Shr' ites 
whoconstitute 6096 of the population, 
Sunnis who are about 37% and Chris- 
tians around 326 — on the one hand, and 
the Arabs and the Kurds on the other, 
ınto some form or system of gov- 
ernment that 1s both credible and 
legitimate 1n the eyes of the people 
American officials themselves reckon 
that the entire process will take at least 
five years As a leading Republican, 
Senator Richard Lugar, the Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee put it, ‘I would think at least we 
ought to be thinking ofa period of five 
years Now that may understate ıt '?! 
To form a credible government 
deriving its legitimacy from the popu- 
lar willexpressed through democratic 
elections would be no mean task given 
the considerable opposition among 
the people to what 1s rightly seen as 
‘American occupation of Iraq’ That 
the Iraqi masses want the Americans 
to leave their country immediately 1s 
borne out by the huge demonstrations 
in Baghdad and other cities since 18 
April 2003 — demonstrations whose 
rallying slogan 1s ‘no to Saddam, no 
to America, yes, yes to Islam '3? We 
shall return to this point about oppo- 
sition to American occupation later 
How will Garner’s office over- 
come this opposition? It will first try 
to win the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple — especially since the British are 
advising Garner (the British are very 
fond of using persuasive strategies to 
get the natives to accept imperial 
dominance) — by providing essential 
services, creating Jobs and improving 
standards of living At the same time, 
the occupiers can be expected to buy 
and bribe leaders, administrators 


and technocrats at various levels to 
endorse their rule 

Ifthecarrotfails they will, from 
time to time, resort to the stick And if 
the stick does not work the new mas- 
ters of Iraq will use an ancient trick 
that the Roman imperialists disco- 
vered which was later perfected by 
the British, namely, divide and rule 55 
Already Garner”s office 1s exploiting 
the theological differences between 
Shr ites and Sunnis while playing the 
Kurds against the Arabs and vice-versa 


B. the new imperialists will not 
succeed The growing resistance to 
their rule — which we have alluded to 
— 1s bringing Shı'ıtes and Sunnis 
together In the mosques and on the 
streets, they are adopting a common 
position against foreign occupation 
and imperial oppression And the 
Iraqis know what they are fighting 
against They are profoundly aware 
of the context 

As we have observed, they had 
stood up against British colonial rule 
86 years ago and realise that history 1s 
repeating itself The perceptive Bri- 
tish journalist, Robert Fisk, in one 
of his many insightful articles on the 
invasion and occupation of Iraq takes 
cognisance of this sense of history 
among the Iraqis and forewarns that 
Just as an earlier generation sought 
liberation from the British, the present 
generation of Iraqis will want to free 
themselves from the Americans 

He predicts that, ‘a war of libera- 
tion will begin quite soon, which of 
course will first be referred to as a 
war by terrorists, by al-Qaeda, by rem- 
nants of Saddam's regime, remnants 
(remember that word) but it will be 
waged particularly by Shr'ite Mus- 
lims against the Americans and the 
British to get us out of Iraq and that 
will happen '*4 

It 1s not just the historical 
memory of colonial subjugation which 
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will inspire Shi”ites and other Iraqis 
to resist Anglo-American imperial- 
ism The 2000 perhaps 3000 Iraqi 
civilians killed 1n the course of the 
recent invasion, compounded by the 
deaths of thousands more soldiers, 
have created a great deal of anger, out- 
rage and sorrow among the people 
This ‘bloody conquest, witnessed 
by America’s mass theft of Iraq’s re- 
sources and natural vvealth, ?5 is what 
strengthens the resolve of ordinary 
Iraqi men, women and even children 
to fight the new, illegal, illegitimate 
rulers in Baghdad 


There 1s yet another factor that infu- 
riates, and therefore invigorates Iraqi, 
and indeed Arab and Muslim opposi- 
tion to the American occupation of 
Iraq It 1s the realisation — we have 
hinted this — that American occupation 
of Iraq equals Israeli occupation of 
Iraq Since Iraqis, Arabs and Muslims 
know that the conquest of Iraq 1s a 
vital dimension of Israel’s agenda, and 
Israeli occupation of Palestinian and 
Arab lands ıs the ultimate injustice, 
one can understand why they will 
nevereveracquiesce with the occupa- 
tion of Iraq Indeed, there is every pos- 
sibility that resistance which will 
become more pronounced 1n the 
months and years ahead, will be long 
and protracted 

Given the military inferiority of 
the subjugated, it ıs quite conceivable 
that Iraqi resisters will resort to guer- 
illa tactics in their struggle for libera- 
tion Suicide bombings and sniper 
attacks may be part of their strategy ?“ 
Since these tactics have never really 
helped the victims of oppression to 
advance their cause, shouldn’t the 
Iraqis and others who are part of the 
resistance think of other perhaps more 
effective strategies? Isn’t a mass non- 
violent civil disobedience movement 
an option that 1s worth considering? 
Can an occupying force continue to 


The Great Game 


exercise power and authority over a 
nation 1f all its citizens are united ın 


` their refusal to cooperate with the 


alien regime? In resisting occupation 
and control, have Arabs, Muslims 
and people in general given sufficient 
attention to peaceful butrevolutionary 
methods of achieving political change? 


T. capacity of the people to resist 
occupation 1s not only 1mportant for 
the future of Iraq, it will also 1mpact 
upon politics in the Middle East as a 
whole If the resistance 1s not able to 
sustain itself over the long haul and if 
a pro-American regime in Baghdad 
succeeds ın consolidating 1ts power, 
ıt ıs not inconceivable that the neo- 
conservatives ın Washington will be 
encouraged to pursue their nefarious 
agenda with greater vigour The Pal- 
estinians for instance will be forced to 
accept a peace settlement with Israel 
dictated almost entirely by Tel Aviv’s 
interests as defined by right-wing 
Zionists 

Letus not forget that it was after 
the last Gulf War that the Oslo Accord 
was signed between Israel’s Yitzhak 
Rabin and the Palestinian Authority 
under Yasser Arafat which in effect 
created a Bantustan out of the West 
Bank and Gaza to the advantage of 
Israel Jordan’s King Hussein also 
agreed to make peace with Israel on 
the latter’s terms partly because of 
Traq”s defeat ın the war 

The neo-conservatives may 
also be emboldened to move against 
Syria ?7 Though there was quite a bit 
of sabre-rattling immediately after 
the collapse of the Saddam regime, 
they may not be planning to go to war 
against the country —at least not in the 
short term However, applying maxı- 
mum political and diplomatic pres- 
sure upon Damascus to compel the 
government to concede to Israel’s 
demand on the question of the Golan 


Heights which Israel had annexed 
- SS 


from Syria ın 1967 and, at the same 
tıme, to sever its alleged tres with cer- 
tain radical Palestinian liberation 
groups and the Lebanese Hizbollah 
may well be part of their plan 

Ifa puppet governmentat Wash- 
ington’s beck and call entrenches 
itself ın Baghdad, the neo conserva- 
tive cabal may even start targeting 
Iran Apart from coercing Tehran to 
cease supporting Palestinian free- 
dom fighters and the Hizbollah on 
the one hand and Iraqi Shr’ ites resist- 
ing American rule on the other— these 
are the usual Washington-Tel Aviv 
allegations against Iran — the cabal 
may even demand that the Islamic 
state desist from opposing American 
hegemony and abandon its quest for 
an alternative civilisation founded 
upon religious principles — principles 
that challenge the premises upon 
which the US’ global corporate, casino, 
consumerist capitalist system 1s built 28 
In other words, Iran lıke everyone else 
in the Middle East will have to obey 
the commands of Washington and 
Tel Aviv 


| fresistanceto Americancontrol and 
dominance over Iraq gets stronger in 
the future and threatens its power, a 
different scenario could prevail in the 
Middle East The Palestinian libera- 
tion struggle will receive a shot in the 
arm Israel may be forced to make 
some real concessions to the Palestin- 
1ans resulting ın the establishment of 
a genuine, independent, sovereign 


. Palestinian state Syria and Iran will 
feel a little more secure So would 


other 1ndependent minded states 1n 
the region On the other hand, ruling 
elites 1n those Middle Eastern states 
who have been abjectly subservient 
to Washington will become nervous 
about their future They would be 
afraid that their own people inspired 
by the Iraqi resistance will turn against 
them 


Indeed, successful resistance 
could even have repercussions 1n 
Washington Ifıt becomes clear to the 
American voter within a year or so that 
the regime in Baghdad installed by his 
governments the object of anger and 
antipathy and if that antagonism on 
the part of ordinary Iraqis 1s expressed 
through frequent killings of American 
officials and soldiers, 1t 1s not unlikely 
that he will begin to have serious 
doubts about Washington’s ‘noble’ 
Iraqi mission And if at the same time 
the American economy is ın the dol- 
drums the electorate may even choose 
to give the boot to Bush in the 2004 
Presidential election If Bush 1s 
defeated, the neo-conservative cabal 
that has been able to manipulate him 
will lose its grip upon US foreign 
policy in the Middle East 

Whether resistance intensifies 
or declines ın the foreseeable future 
there 1s yet another phenomenon that 
1s almost certain to complicate the 
politics of the region A number of 
political actors and commentators 
expect terrorism — meaning by which 
the planned killing of civilians — to 
increase within and without the Mid- 
dle East 5” A desperate reaction to the 
US occupation of Iraq born of anger, 
hatred and frustration, acts of terror 
would nevertheless have the moral 
support of ordinary people And, if 
past patterns are any indication, 
American interests, besides American 
allies, cronies and clients in the region 
would be the likely targets 


il: occupation of Iraq, needless to 
say, will also have serious ramifica- 
tions for the international system If 
other states, especially those that had 
opposed the war now accept Amerı- 
can occupation of Iraq as afait accom- 
pli and worse still adjust to the new 
order of things and even try to benefit 
from ıt,” then Washington will be 
tempted to push further its agenda 


of total global hegemony The victim 
of this push will undoubtedly be the 
international system at the core of 
which is the UN 

Washington will pursue the two 
prong strategy 1t has adopted for some 
time now ın its attitude towards the 
UN As we have seen, it will set its own 
foreign policy goals determined by the 
narrow, often myopic interests of the 
neo-conservative cabal and certain 
other influential domestic lobbies 
and, if and when necessary, seek the 
endorsement of the world body If it 
obtains the UN”s support it would be 
a bonus as it would help to legitimise 
its hegemonic designs in the name of 
the ‘international community’ and 
‘world peace’ 






the other hand, 1f the UN fails 
to provide Washington with the fig- 
leaf ıt is looking for it will still go 
ahead and do what it wants todo This 
is exactly what it didin the Iraq War ^! 
Though the majority of UN Security 
Council members and UN members 
and indeed the entire international 
community was against the war, 
Washington with London ın tandem 
decided to embark upon tts ill-advised 
military adventure 

Now that the illegal war 1s over, 
Washington 1s once again contemplat- 
ing going tothe UN to obtain approval 
for anumber of resolutions related to 
economic sanctions, the sale of oil 
and the reconstruction of Iraq It is still 
unclear whether Security Council 
members such as Russia, France and 
Germany willallow these resolutions 
to gothrough [These have since been 
approved by the UN ] If the Council 
okays Washington’s moves it would 
be seen as legitimising the invasion 
and occupation of Iraq The message 
it will send to the world is that if one 
1s a hyperpovver one can violate inter- 
national law with ers andtrans- 
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ress international norms. In nd 
g NN 


the UN will still legalise the crimes of 
the hyperpower 

If, on the other hand, the Coun- 
cil spurns Washington and Washing- 
ton pursues its imperial plan of 
dominance and control of Iraq with- 
out any regard for world opinion, as 
one can expect it to do, the interna- 
tional community may well conclude 
that a hyperpower — because of its 
power — need not submit to the UN or 
to international institutions or to inter- 
natıonal law Washington would have 
proven that it ıs ‘above the law’, that it 
1s ‘right’ because of its might 


MW... this shows is that whatever 


the UN's response to the Iraqi situa- 
tion at this point ın time, its credibility 
is at stake Its credibility 1s at stake 
because the world’s only hyperpower 
has chosen to treat 1t with contempt 

to exploit ıt if ıt serves 1ts purpose, to 
discard ıt when it 1s a hindrance to its 
1mperial ambitions 

Itis important to remember that 
this contemptuous attitude to the UN 
did not begin with Iraq or even after 
11 September In its utter disregard for 
treaties such as the Kyoto Accord on 
global warming and the Rome Statute 
on an international criminal court, 
the Bush administration had already 
revealed that ıt had no respect for mul- 
tilateral agreements orfor multilateral 
processes Itisan administration that 
is unilateralist in 1ts orientation -even 
if 1tsometimes draws together a hand- 
ful of allies, cronies and client states 
to endorse its actions €? 

The main reason why unilater- 
alism has become one of the main 
planks ın Washington’s foreign policy 
platform 1s because of its military 
might As we have shown, itis because 
itis militarily so powerful that it feels 
that ıt can do what it wants and no one 
would dare to stand in ıts way Indeed, 
most nations today live in fear of the 
hyperpower It can rain terror upon 
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anyone any time In other words, the 
hyperpower dispenses hegemonic 
terror It is hegemonic terror derived 
from overwhelming military might 
that allows the hyperpower to domı- 
nate the world 


İH... other states especially 
those with some political clout—as we 
have suggested — are tryıng to resist 
the hyperpower’s might Using 
multilateralism and the UN system as 
their weapon, countries such as 
France, Germany, Russia and even 
China, among others, had tried to stop 
Washington and London from going 
to war against Iraq We had hinted that 
after the war some of these countries 
are still looking for ways and means 
of holding Washington accountable to 
the UN Even if they fail on this occa- 
sion, their willingness to assert their 
position vis-a-vis Washington — most 
dramatically expressed over Iraq but 
already evident on certain other issues 
in the recent past such as the Kyoto 
Accord and the Rome Statute — offers 
a glimmer of hope for the future 

Itis too early to say whether this 
will lead eventually to the emergence 
of alternative centres of power capa- 
ble of providing some counterweight 
tothe hegemon France and Germany 
ın particular appear to have the latent 
strength to emerge as an alternative 
centre of power in the larger context 
of an expanding Europe ^ Both their 
economic resilience and their politi- 
cal viability are assets Moreover, the 
euro has since the beginning of 2002 
reinforced their economic resilience 
As we have seen, itis that one currency 
which 1s causing Washington some 
worry 

But more than alternative cen- 
tres of global power itis the American 
people themselves who at this junc- 
ture can help to check Washington's 
unilateralism Butcan weexpectthem 
to? Leaving aside the sort of situation 
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where Washington’s failure in Iraq 
persuades them to re-think US foreign 
policy in the Middle East—something 
we have alluded to — the American 
public 1n recent years has not been 
inclined to question the Bush admı- 
nistration’s increasing unilateralism 

Indeed, it1s the people, especially 
the intelligentsia, who have through 
their deafening silence allowed the 
hyperpower to pursue its unılateralıst 
policies on the international stage 
And hasn’t this happened because the 
mainstream American media has 
shaped the public mind in such a way 
thatitendorses wholeheartedly Wash- 
ington's global hegemony? This 1s 
why one should regard the American 
media asan 1mportant player in global 
politics ensuring that the hyperpower 
remains on top ofthe world 


: n this regard, isn't 1tan indisputable 
fact that important sections of the 


.mainstream US media promoted the 


waragainst Iraq? In making this point, 
the Director General of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), 
Greg Dyke, singled out Fox News 
Channel, the most popular US news 
cable news network during the warfor 
its ‘gung-ho patriotism’ Healsocriti- 
cised the largest radio group inthe US, 
Clear Channel Communications for 
‘using its airwaves to organise pro- 
warrallies ””” CNN”s Ted Turner has 
also attacked Fox News and labelled 
its owner, Rupert Murdoch, ‘a war- 
monger ’* Of course, CNN was also 
less than impartial in its coverage of 
the war though it was not as blatant 
as Fox News in its jingoistic appeals 
to the American people 

Even after the war the American 
media has continued to whip up popu- 
lar sentiments aimed at rationalising 
and justifying everything that Wash- 
ington 1s doing to sustain and perpetu- 
ate 1ts power in Iraq American soldiers 
are presented as ‘heroes’ and ‘libera- 


tors’ while Iraqis who are protesting 
against American rule are vilified as 
fanatics out to establish a theocracy 
There 1s so little coverage in the media 
on the thousands of Iraqis who had 
been killed by the occupying force or 
about the unimaginable suffering of 
people who are without food and 
water, shelter and electricity for days 
on end largely because aerial bomb- 
ing had destroyed their basic means 
ofsustenance 


P the mainstream American media 
has helped to promote VVashıngton”s 
global hegemonıc role by ensuring 
that there ıs popular support at home 
for its overseas military adventures, 
sections of the media 1n many other 
countries have contributed greatly 
towards fostering a more critical atti- 
tude towards US dominance and 
power This 1s true even of countries 
like Britain, Italy and Spain whose 
governments are unabashed allies of 
Washington 

This was one of the reasons why 
the majority of the population in all 
these countries was totally opposed 
tothe war Apart from the print media 
andradio and television, internet also 
playedahugerole in making millions 
of people all over the world aware of 
the real issues behind Washington's 
and indeed London's and Tel Aviv's 
drive for power and control 

What this implies is that internet 
and sections of the media are partly 
responsible for creating, sustaining 
and perpetuating the global anti-war, 
pro-peace movement The emergence 
of this movement 1s undoubtedly one 
of the most exciting features in the glo- 
bal political architecture today It 1s 
significant that in spite ofthe end of the 
war the movement continues to arti- 
culate the cause of peace Of course, 
peace rallies in the post-war scenario 
are not as large nor as intense as they 
were before the war erupted But that 


1s to be expected What 1s important 
is that there are enough committed 
women and men 1n every nook and 
cranny of the planet to keep the flame 
burning 

Though the movement 1s dı- 
verse and disparate without a unifying 
vision of what a peaceful world will 
look like, ıt has nonetheless succeeded 
ın exposing the fundamental flaws in 
the existing global system By high- 
lighting o1l and hegemony as the real 
motives behind the war, the move- 
ment has in fact revealed the hideous 
face of contemporary civilisation 
with 1ts obsession for wealth and 
power In some parts ofthe world antı- 
war protests have also brought to the 
fore the nexus between Israeli hege- 
mony and American hegemony 


E. significant, the peace 
movement has shown how vital ques- 
tions ın global politics and the global 
economy, how primary issues of war 
and peace are, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, decided by an elite against the 
interests and aspirations of the masses 
Through their mobilisation of popu- 
lar sentiment against the war, the 
peace activists have in fact challenged 
theeliteto return povver to the people 

There 1s something else that the 
peace movement has done It has, 
symbolically, perhaps even emotion- 
ally, brought together people from 
all over the world, from different reli- 
gious and cultural backgrounds, in a 
common cause directed against a 
common foe, namely, imperial power, 
hegemonic terrorrepresented by Bush 
and his allies There has never been 
such a multi-religious, multi-cultural 
peace movement in history Because 
it ıs truly representative of the human 
family, it has the potential of making 
atremendous impactupon global polı- 
tics in the future 

For Muslims in particular, the 
multi-religious character of the move- 


ment carrıes a special message That 
so many millions of non-Muslims — 
Christians, Buddhists, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Jews, and individuals who have no 
specific religious affiliation and some 
who may even be agnostics and athe- 
ists — have stood up for a 97% Mus- 
lim society means that there are people 
all over the world who are capable of 
committing themselves to justice 
and peace regardless of the identity 
of the victim 

Muslims should ponder upon 
this For within a significant segment 
of the Muslim ummah (community) 
there 1s a tendency to approach issues 
of justice and injustice from a reli- 
giously exclusive perspective It 1s 
only if an act of injustice 1s commit- 
ted against a Muslim nation or com- 
munity does one care to respond 
Hence, indignities meted out against 
non-Muslims sometimes because of 
the unjust policies of the same impe- 
rial power somehow do not elicit 
expressions of solidarity from Muslim 
groups 

As a case ın point, no Muslim 
group that we know —especially those 
that claim to speak on behalf of Islam 
— has ever campaigned for the people 
of Guatemala or Nicaragua or Chile or 
Venezuela or Cuba—all of whom have 
been (and 1n some instances continue 
to be) the tragic victims of American 
impertalism One hopes that the Iraqi 
episode will open the eyes—and hearts 
— of those Muslims who subscribe to 
a sectarian notion of justice 


A sectarian notion of justice v10- 
lates the quintessence of Islam For 
Justice in Islam transcends ethnic, cul- 
tural, national, even religious bounda- 
ries Because it 15 truly universal any 
attempt by those who are resisting 
American occupation in Iraq to inter- 
pret justice or freedom or equality in 
amanner that favours a particular sect 
or community or religion would be 


antithetical to the teachings of Islam 
They should try to create a society and 
establish a state that 1s universal and 
inclusive 1n which all Iraqis will be 
able to relate to one another ın a spirit 
of egalitarian fraternity 


A... all, it was an inclusive, unı- 
versal, eclectic outlook that informed 
the Abbasids, that great Islamic civi- 
lisation that held sway over Baghdad 
and other parts of what 1s today Iraq 
forfive centuries In science, medicine, 
astronomy, literature and culture, the 
Abbasids were a beacon of light for the 
whole of humanity It ıs this, rather 
than the crass materialism of contem- 
porary civilisation, that should be the 
inspiration for the Iraqis as they fight 
the hyperpower—the hyperpower that 
in some ways embodies the unbridled 
lust for wealth and power that signi- 
fies ourage 

Or, to put itin another way will 
the land that gave birth to human civi- 
lisation thousands of years before the 
Abbasids now nurture and nourish 
through struggle and suffering — as it 
repulses yet another conqueror — a 
just, compassionate, humane civilisa- 
tion which celebrates the dignity of all 
thatlives and breathes on this planet? 
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Limits to Islamic 
radicalism in Indonesia 


MUHAMMAD FUAD 


THE US invasion of Iraq has created 
concern ın the Muslim world that it 
would result in more al-Qaedarecruits, 
or at least a broader radicalization 
among Muslims ! A leader of an emer- 
ging radical Islamic group in İndone- 
sia has claimed that the invasion 
would make Indonesians realize the 
relevance of his organization ? This 
paper, however, argues that the reverse 
1s true, thatıs, the possibility of broader 
Islamic radicalization in Indonesia 
after the US invasion of Iraq remains 
limited To detail this argument will 
focus mainly on the Justice Party, a 
small but rising Islamic party 

The largest demonstration 
against the invasion of Iraq in Indone- 
sia, ‘the million action against the 
war’, was held on 30 March 2003 in the 
capital city, Jakarta? Various elements 
of the civil society participated in the 
demonstration, but they entrusted the 
leadership to the president of the Jus- 
tice Party Acloser look would reveal 
that the various Islamic groups partıcı- 
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pating ın the demonstration shared 
some ideological affinities 

Leaders of groups that are often 
seen as radical were present on the 
stage But so were the leaders of 
Muhammadiyah, the second largest 
Islamic organization in Indonesia 
With supporters numbering over 20 
million who run tens of thousands of 
schools and hundreds of hospitals all 
over the country, radicalism ts an out- 
look that has never been associated 
with Muhammadiyah What it shares 
with the smaller radical groups 1s a 
puritanic, reformist and modernist 
attitude toward Islam 

The largest Islamic organization 
in Indonesia, Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), 
however, did not participate in the big 
demonstration Instead, it held, on the 
very same day, its own istighotsah, a 
big rally for prayers 1n Surabya, the 
capital of East Java province and the 
second largest city ın the country NU 
is the bearer of the traditionalist ban- 
ner of Islam 1n Indonesia and claims 
over 30 million supporters 

Obviously, the demonstration 
and rally focused not only on the inva- 
sion of Iraq but also around the poli- 
tics of Islam in Indonesia The latter 
1s important because, as I would sug- 
gest here, ıt has always determined 
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Islamic radicalization in the country 
The Justice Party is, in a sense, a cul- 
mination of a process of radicalization 
that occurred ın response to the repres- 
sive policy of the Suharto regime to- 
ward Islam 

The Justice Party has its support 
base 1n the Tarbiyah Reform move- 
ment that in turn incorporates a great 
deal of radicalelements The Tarbiyah 
Reform, however, is not the most radi- 
cal Islamic group in Indonesia, unlike 
say asmaller group like HızbutTahrır 
Indonesia which 1s unlikely to change 
its ideological stance under any cir- 
cumstances It has even declared that 
democratic politics 1s haram (1 e ,reli- 
giously prohibited) ^ The Tarbiyah 
Reform, meanwhile, 1s willing to 
engage the world, if only to transform 
it Itaccepts parliamentarian and demo- 
cratic politics as an arena of struggle for 
transformation > In response to a trig- 
ger, therefore, there 1s a possibility for 
1t to either move toward radicalization 
oramelioration 


Ween I began researching for this 
paper, I had the US invasion of Iraq ın 
mind I found, however, that contem- 
porary Islamic radicalization goes 
much deeper Instead of focusing on the 
war, ıt would be more useful to delve 
into the repressive policy that the 
Suharto regime conducted on Islam in 
Indonesia In discussing the Justice 
Party and the Tarbıyah Reform move- 
ment, therefore, I will begin with a brief 
history I will then look at their organi- 
zational and ideological characteris- 
tics that betray radical tendencies 
These tendencies tend to make the 
Justice Party and the Tarbiyah Reform 
exclusive, thus luniting their influence 
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Ideologically, the Justice Party 
and the Tarbiyah Reform have to com- 
pete with larger organizations like 
the Nahdlatul Ulama and Muham- 
madiyah I will also, therefore, show 
why the Justice Party andthe Tarbiyah 
Reform would fare poorly in the com- 
petition In any case, the influence of 
the Justice Party and the Tarbiyah 
Reform’s radicalism will be con- 
tained Furthermore, their ınvolve- 
mentin parliamentary politics tends to 
marginalise them within the radical 
stream 


T. members of the Tarbiyah Reform 
movement announced the formation 
of the Justice Party in 1998 to mark a 
new stage ın their da’wah (prosely- 
tizing) activities It marked their entry 
into the political realm ın order to trans- 
form it into one based on Islam, and a 
new stage of their da’ wah ın the social 
realm In the eyes of its supporters, 
therefore, the Justice Party and the 
Tarbiyah Reform movement are one 
For them the party ısa/hızbudda'wah, 
or party for the propagation of Islam 
The Tarbıyah Reform itself ıs a 
movement that began ın Indonesia 1n 
the late 1970s 1n major university 
campuses, as aresponse to the repres- 
sive policy of the Suharto regime 
toward Islamic groups that aspired to 
the 1dea of an Islamic political sys- 
tem $ Towards the end of the decade, 
theregime began consolidating Indo- 
nesian politics. It forced all organiza- 
tions, social and political, to adopt 
Pancasıla, the official state philo- 
sophy, asthe sole organizational prin- 
ciple It also restructured student 
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political life on campuses by 1mpos- 
ing new organizational structures 
designed to depoliticize the students 

Major Islamic organizations, 
like Nahdlatul Ulama and Muham- 
madıyah, after some years of wran- 
gling, accepted the policy Adominant 
national Islamic university student 
organization, HMI (Himpunan Maha- 
siswa Islam or Islamic University 
Student Association), was split A 
national high school Muslim student 
organization, PII (Pelajar Islam Indo- 
nesta or Muslim Student Associa- 
tion), chose dissolution rather than 
accept Pancasila The clampdown 
drove them and others who resisted 
underground and channel theirenergy 
into da’ wah activities They began to 
hold religious study circles, mostly 
ın campus mosques Their presence 
became visible when female students 
wearing the huyabs (head covers) were 
seen on campuses and high schools 
Thus began the Tarbıyah Reform 
movement in Indonesia 


T. avoid surveillance, the members 
of the movement formed a network 
of small informal groups that met 
separately as religious study circles 
A group ıs called digo consisting of 
fiveto fifteen students It has a leader, 
called murabbi or educator, acting as 
a mentor for the rest in the group who 
are called mutarabbi or the educated 
Each mutarabbı in a liqo, who has 
gained enough knowledge, 1s encour- 
aged to become a murabbı and form 
his or her own liqo The idea 1s that 
1f 10 mutarabbis of an original liqo 
become murabbis and each forms 
hisorherownliqothere will be 10 new 
ones with 10tımes as many new mem- 
bers or mutarabbis 

Inaddition to group discussions, 
there are some other activities to 
develop a sense of group belonging, 
teamwork skills and spirituality Dup- 
lication of the liqo, however, 1s the 


basic mechanism for recruitment as 
well as forthe development ofa larger, 
but closeknit network of the Tarbiyah 
movement 

The movement found university 
campuses all over Indonesia fertile 
ground for recruitment and the cuíti- 
vation of members It has also found 
the campuses to be an excellent arena 
to train members ın the art of power 
politics, which after education 1s the 
next step following the discussion 
groups. In the beginning of the 1990s, 
members of the movement began to 
sponsor candidates ın the elections for 
positions 1n the student bodies By the 
muddle of the decade their candidates 
had won key positions at different 
levels ın the campus student govern- 
ments By the end of the decade they 
had come to dominate student politics 
throughout Indonesia, eclipsing the 
once dominant HMI ? 


A. the Tarbiyah activists gradu- 
ated they spread the network beyond 
the campuses They formed religious 
study circles in the companies where 
they worked and ın mosques, espe- 
cially in the cities Helping this pro- 
cess were graduates from the Middle 
Eastern universities who had begun 
returning to Indonesia 1n 1980 Many 
ofthe 52 Tarbiyah movement leaders 
who founded the Justice Party in 
August 1998 held degrees from Ame- 
rican and Middle Eastern universities 
The first president of the party held a 
doctorate in food technology from 
Texas A&M, and the second a docto- 
rate from the Islamic University of 
Madinah Atthetimeof its declaration, 
the Justice Party clarmed chapters in 
21 provinces in Indonesia and 200 
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branches at the district level It also 
claimed to have 200,000 active cadres 


T. members of the Tarbıyah move- 
ment are committed to the ideals of 
the Ikhwanul Muslımın,3 a radical 
organization established in Egypt by 
Hassan Al-Banna ın 1928 Its ıdeals 
include reestablishing the khilafah, 
or the unification of all Muslims ın 
the world into one Islamic polity At 
the national level this would mean 
an establishment of an Islamic state, 
or at least a mobilization of the state 
to uphold the shariah, or Islamic law 
Underlying this ideal is the belief 
that Islam 1s a universal system that 
can serve as a basis for the organiza- 
tion ofall walks of human life social, 
political, economic, and cultural For 
members of the Tarbıyah movement, 
the da”vvah and struggle to realıze 
these ideals constitute an obligation 
In order to be able to participate, 
every member must understand these 
ideals and their role in the da’ wah and 
struggle ? They must therefore regu- 
larly participate 1n group discussions 
tocorrectly understand Islam because 
an individual is the agent of change 
Beginning from oneself, da’wah 
progresses through changing one's 
family, one’s immediate social envi- 
ronment and society The reason for 
understanding is not knowledge for 
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its own sake, but to change the world 
For an individual to be an agent of 
change, the person must be willing to 
sacrifice everything forthe movement 

The Tarbıyah movement stresses 
that each member must show forti- 
tude, discipline, responsibility, hard 
work, patience, sacrifice, loyalty and 
obedience Da’ wah, forthe cadre of the 
movement, 1s continuous hard work 
without leasure It 1s haram (religi- 
ously prohibited) to procrastinate in 
answering the call tododa’ wah, the call 
to participate in the struggle tochange 
the world 

These values form the ideology 
inculcated in members of the move- 
mentin group discussions The group 
religious discussions are therefore 
more of political education than intel- 
lectual cultivation This 1s also what 
da’wah means to them Da’wah as 
political education ts the method that 
the Tarbıyah movement has adopted 
in the struggle to realize its ideals The 
movement, however, also accepts par- 
liamentary and democratic politics It 
therefore, established the Justice Party 
asa vehicle to transform them and the 
entire political sphere into Islamic 
ones İn other words, the party 1s a 
vehicle fordoing da' wah inthe politi- 
calrealm The work ofthe party, being 
da’wah, becomes a religious obliga- 
tion to which a cadre must be willing 
to give of her/himself 


T. story ofthe Justice Party is often 
seenasasuccess Inthe [999 election 
it won | 36% of the vote This was a 
small percentage compared to that 
won by the other parties relying on 
Muslimconstituents The two largest 
parties, the National Awakening Party 
and the National Unity Party, respec- 
tively won 12 62% and 10 72% of the 
vote Both parties claim the Nahdlatul 
Ulama as their support base 

The third largest, the Nationa! 
Trust Party, which relies on the mem- 
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bers of Muhammadıyah as its support 
base, won 7 12% of the vote And the 
fourth largest, the Crescent and the 
Star Party, which shares as constitu- 
ents with the Justice Party urban Mus- 
lims, won 1 94% ofthe vote Fora party 
that was less thana year old and whose 
support base was unclear at the time, 
the Justice Party’s achievement in the 
election was seen as remarkable 

In Indonesia, however, a politi- 


cal party adhering toastrictly Islamic | 


cause has never been successful It 


might be argued that the reason for this , 


in the past had been political repres- 
sion, but with the present political 
openness things will be different A 
strict adherence to an Islamic cause, 
however, will make the Justice Party 
an ideological one, restricting its 
appeal Its purist view of Islam will 
restrict 1ts support base to where it cur- 
rently is among Indonesian urban 
Muslims It will not be able to create 
a broader support base As such, its 
influence will be limited, making it 
impossible to transform the political 
system 


l n fact, as of now, being a small party, 
itis impossible for the Justice Party to 
doanything in the Parliament without 
forming alliances with other parties 
The price it has had to pay 1s to aban- 
don the promise that it would fight to 
incorporate the phrase ‘with the obli- 
gation for Muslims to live according to 
the sharia’ into the text of Pancasila 
This 1s because the National Trust 
Party with which the Justice Party 
has allied itself, does not support the 
Islamic platform 

The Justice Party justified the 
move as tactical Its commitment to 
the ideal of transforming the Indone- 
sian political system into an Islamic 
one and of enlisting the state 1n the 
upholding ofthe shariah remained the 
same The move, however, also points 
to the fact that parliamentary and 
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democratic politics will force the Jus- 
tice Party to the necessity of diluting its 
political radicalism Engaging the 
world in an attempt to change it, some- 
times requires adjustments on the part 
of the actor 


l. their commitment to change the 
world, the cadres of the Tarbıyah 


movement are aware of the tension 


between their desire to remain pure on 
the one hand, and the need for nego- 


, tation and, adjustment on the other 


This 1s indicated by their slogan, ‘inter- 
action without contamination "19 
They have found that at the party polı- 
tical level give-and-take 1s unavoid- 
able Yet, the slogan also reveals that 
maintaining 1deological purity 1s not 
to be compromised This has led to a 
tendency toconfusethe idea of change 
with conversion Instead of really 
changing people outside their group, 
they attract people from outside and 
change them so that they become like 
them and part ofthem 

Oncethey have drawn new con- 
verts inside the ligo, they try to edu- 
cate them to become true, loyal and 
obedient They demand full conform- 
ity from the new members ın terms of 
both its formal discipline and 1deo- 
logy This mechanism has helped the 
movement in creating militant and 
dedicated cadres But, while it may 
have strengthened a sense of purity 
among the members, it has filtered out 
those unprepared for such conformity 
This tendency 1s likely to limit the 
movement’s influence and diminish 
the prospect of its members becoming 
agents ofchange 

This can create an irony for the 
Tarbıyah movement in the context of 
contemporary political openness in 
Indonesia where the climate for free- 
dom of speech and thought has con- 
siderably improved Such a climate 


10 Tarbiyah Responding, 2002, p. 103 


would make it easier for the move- 
ment to keep its puritanic and radical 
posture Yet, suchaposture would only 
diminish the prospect of its develop- 
mentand further ınfluence Foralmost 
a century, a vast majority of Indone- 
sian Muslims have grown siding with 
either one of the other rival Islamic 
ideologies — the modernist, puritanic 
and reformist on the one side, and the 
traditionalist on the other In entering 
this 1deological marketplace the 
Tarbıyah movement may make some 
inroads, albeit limited to the subscri- 
bers ofthe former but notthe latter 


T. representative bearer of the 
modernist, puritanic and reformist 
Islamic ideology is Muhammadiyah 
It would not be surprising, thus, to 
see theTarbıyah movement gain sym- 
pathy among Muhammadiyah's sup- 
porters Many of the young converts 
to the cause of the Justice Party have 
come from the homes of Muham- 
madıyah supporters Having gone to 
the university, they may find the idea 
oftaking care of schools or small hos- 
pitals built by their parents in their 
hometowns unappealing The rheto- 
ric of the Tarbıyah movement and its 
close-knit organization, in contrast 
comes across as exciting and empow- 
ering 

They affirm the truth of Islam in 
a convincing way They promise a 
quick realization of an Islamic moder- 
nity 1n which modern science and 
Islam converge to become a means 
of reform, a force to uproot the moral 
decadence and rampant corruption 
in Indonesia And in this reform pro- 
cess they will play the role as agent of 
change 

Yet, Muhammadiyah does not 
entertain the illusion of unity between 
religion and state It has humble begin- 
nings with concern about poverty and 
lack of education among the ummah !! 
Its founding father envisioned schools 


and hospitals to be the means of 1m- 
proving their condition This vision 
remains intact For Muhammadıyah 
education 1s a means of da’ wah, per- 
ceived as a path toa social rather than 
political transformation It’s a method 
to infuse the public sphere with Isla- 
mic values This 1s a project less lofty, 
though no less noble, than establish- 
ing an Islamic state Long experience 
has taught them that such projects 
require patience : 


Pal what has sustained 
Muhammadıyah”s long lıfe are its 
schools, universities, hospitals and 
nursing homes more than its rhetoric 
These enterprises have allowed mil- 
lions offathers and mothers and young 
menand womenatthe grassroots level 
to participate 1n the cause of Islam in 
a concrete and comprehensible way. 
There are elements within Muham- 
madiyah that want to see it play a more 
political role So far, it has restrained 
them, knowing that politics can be a 
liability to tts programmes The young 
within Muhammadiyah's rank and file 
have found the Tarbıyah movement's 
radicalism attractive, but not its more 
grown-upsupporters Muhammadiyah 
itself, as an organization, will not be 
affected 

The Tarbiyah movement's real 
ideological nemesis are the tradi- 
tionalist Islamic thinkers, the major- 
ity of whom belong to the Nahdlatul 
Ulama !? Though often classified as 
liberal, the Indonesian traditionalist 
Islamic thinkers are more pragmatic 


11 Muhammad Fuad, “Civil Society in Indo- 
nesia The Potential and Limits of Muham- 
madiyah', Soujourn, Journal of Social Issues 
ın Southeast Asia, Volume 17(2), October 
2002, pp 133-163 


12 For arecent expression of the thinking of 
traditionalist Islam, see the pieces by Ulil 
Abshar Abdalla Abdalla ıs young rising 
thinker of the Nahdlatul Ulama tradition 

His pieces can found in his web page, 
www islamlib com 


than liberal ? They do not believe in 
the idea of a universal Islam, an Islam 
that 1s the Truth for all times, all places 
and all people Forthem, the Islam that 
has grown out of the soil of Indonesia 
since the first seeds were planted in 
the 15th century 1s as true as Islam of 
the place and time of the Prophet 
Muhammad 

They have helped nourish it by 
cultivating an Islamic intellectual tra- 
dition They have built a network of 
hundreds of boarding schools all over 
Indonesia, independent of the state 
They have encouraged the ummah to 
practice the sharia on their own, with- 
out mobilizing the power of the state 
They know that state power can be det- 
rimental to freedom of religion and to 
the work of nourishing religious life 
This was especially true when the state 
favoured certain ideas about Islam at 
the expense of others History bears 
witness tothis They have thus grown 
wary of the 1dea of the unity of state 
andreligion 


zi 


r or Nahdlatul Ulama’s supporters, 
the ideas endorsed by the Tarbiyah 
movement are familiar, yet unpalat- 
able Soistheirstyle The members of 
the Tarbiyah movement often present 
themselves as true Muslims, the torch 
bearers of true Islam They accentu- 
ate this posture by wearing formal 
attributes they deem proper for Mus- 
lims The traditionalist Muslims, how- 
ever, know that what they boast about 


13 Inearly 1999, Abdalla formed a group that 
would write and speak to ‘combat’ the radical 
rhetoric Deliberately, and provocatively, he 
called the group ‘Network of Liberal Islam’ 


14 I thank Saiful Latief for sharing his opin- 
ron on this matter with me in an interview 
Depok, 9 May 2003 


15 Foradiscussion of Asian values and moder- 

nity in Malaysia, see Maila Stivens, ‘Sex, Gen- 
der and the Making of the New Malay Middle 
Classes’, ın Krishna Sen and Marla Stivens 
(eds ) Gender and Power nAffluentAsta Lon- 
don and New York Routledge, 1998 


is something they have imported from 
outside !^ To claim it to be truer and 
better than the Islam that they have had 
and cultivated for centuries at home 1s, 
ın their eyes, naive 


T. Tarbıyah Reform movement 1s 
radical, puritanic and reformist, yet 
modernist These are conflicting attrı- 
butes that generate tensions Their 
notion that the ideal lies ın a pure past 
against which all subsequent deve- 
lopments must be measured, tends 
toward conservatism Many of the 
movement's members, however, are 
young and educated, embrace modern 
technology and would, in all likeli- 
hood, feel at home 1n the capitalist 
marketplace They would be ideal 
Asians, comparable to what Lee Kuan 
Yew and Mahathir Muhammad have 
imagined 15 They would claim to re- 
main uncontaminated by western val- 
ues and rooted ın Islam as they win 
competition in the market place of a 
modern industrialized Asia 

There are signs that they have 
caught the *Muhammadiyah virus’ of 
building schools Elements within the 
Tarbiyah have started schools at the 
elementary and secondary levels 
They remain committed to apply their 
idea of tarbiyah education in the 
schools by introducing, for example, 
some leadership training programmes 
inthe curriculum Running and man- 
aging schools, however, will expose 
them to the demands of the more com- 
prehensive process of education 

The development process ın 
Indonesia today has created a high de- 
mand for education, especially among 
the Muslim majority It promises suc- 
cess for the schools that members of the 
Tarbıyah movement run The more 
successful they are ın their conven- 
tional educational enterprise, the more 
they will have to conform to the de- 
mands of general education This will 
ensure less room for their radicalism 
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POST the fall of the Baathıst govern- 
ment in Baghdad, the people of Iraq 
continue their heroic fight against the 
Anglo-American invaders by their 
peacefuldemonstrations They deserve 
full support fromall of us who opposed 
the invasion, called the War on Iraq 
The ‘so-called’ war was not even a 
legal one 1n terms of traditional inter- 
national law, which forbids preemp- 
tive attacks Unleashed while a UN 
inspection was taking place, it can in 
no way be justified on the pretext that 
the preemption was legal because 
there was an imminent threat that the 
attacked party would attack the attack- 
ers 1f not preempted The ‘war’ was 
waged when the UN inspection was 
going on and, therefore, a surprise 
attack was technically impossible 


Resisting hegemony 


KINHIDE MUSHAKOJI 


Further, the Reportonthe “Natıo- 
nal Securıty Strategy of the United 
States’ reveals its decision to launch 
preemptive attacks on possible terror- 
ists and ‘rogue states’ with or without 
the support of the international com- 
munity This official statement by the 
United States government is 1n viola- 
tion of the established principle of 
international law, which declares ille- 
gal any ‘preventive’ military action by 
astate unless there exists an imminent 
threat By proclaiming its will toignore 
this principle, recognized by the inter- 
national community even before the 
birth of the United Nations, the US has 
become a ‘rogue state’ that cannot be 
trusted to respect the established prin- 
ciples of international law Thıs1s why 
under the rubric of a ‘War on Terror’ 


we live in a world where the achieve- 
ments of human civilization, made so 
elaborately during the past centuries, 
are simply 1gnored and nullified by the 
‘rogue’ hegemon 

There are, however, afew agents 
and agencies in the international com- 
munity and ın the world civil society 
who have raised their voice against this 
illegalization of the world order, in 
such institutions as the United Nations 
or in the streets of different countries, 
including the United States Some 
even argue that there is an emergent 
bipolar world composed of the global 
hegemon and the anti-hegemonic 
global public opinion This1s hopefully 
so, but the reality of the world public 
opinion is that it is controlled by the 
major global media whose selective 
transmission of facts and interpreta- 
tions creates an environment of fear 
against global terrorists, the trans- 
national organized criminals and the 
rogue states 


J 1s necessary at this point to look 
into the development of anew national 
security strategy by the US following 
the end of the Cold War It was long 
before 9/11 that terrorists were selected 
as the target of this strategy The post- 
Cold War strategy needed a new 
enemy to justify the maintenance of 
strong military power by the United 
States It was therefore argued by the 
Pentagon and its strategists that new 
threats by transnational organized 
crime had emerged ın the 1990s — 
threats such as trafficking of women, 
smuggling of illegal migrants, drugs 
and small arms trafficking, as well as 
terrorism 

All these new threats were seen 
as emanating from the South They 
were not state sponsored, but orga- 
nized by private groups They threat- 
ened the security of citizens, so far 
handled by the police This construc- 
tion of new threats was used to justify 


the continued monopoly of violence 
by the United States The constructi- 
vists called fora new effort at *securi- 
tızatıon”, labelling these criminal 
activities as threats to national “secu- 
rity’, thereby elevating them into tar- 
gets of military strategy 

This construction ofa new mili- 
tary strategy has put anend tothe mod- 
ern separation between the military 
and the police, an arrangement which 
so far had helped avert athreatto demo- 
cracy, a likely scenario when the mılı- 
tary ıs permitted to intervene in civilian 
affairs Now, all new threats have to 
be managed through close coopera- 
tion between the military and the 
police, 1n and out of the United States 


S 1milarly, the United Nations was 
also encouraged to develop police 
operations under the guise of pacifi- 
catıon— ‘peace enforcement’ through 
military means These new strategies 
were justified by arguing that there 
were more domestic conflicts than 
international wars in the South, that 
the states in the industrialized regions 
were no longer fighting against each 
other and, finally, that the inflow of 
migrants, especially ‘illegal’ ones, 
helped criminals and the terrorists 
to threaten the domestic security of 
“industrial democracies’ 

9/11 was only the last phase of 
the construction of this new process 
of securitization The neoconserva- 
tives, who had evolved this new stra- 
tegy to legitimize American hegemony 
and strengthen its global spread, used 
the events of 9/11 to push through their 
plans under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Bush The document, “The Natıo- 
nal Security Strategy of the United 
States of America’, 1s only the icing on 
the strategy developed by them since 
the beginning of the 1990s 

September 11 nevertheless 
marked acrucial turning pointin terms 
of the effect it had, thanks to the glo- 


bal media manipulation of public 
opinion, not only in the US but the 
entire world Whereas earlier trans- 
national organized crime was consi- 
dered a more serious threat such that 
the UN was impelled to revise the 
Convention against Transnational 
Organized Crime, the 9/11 incidents 
gaveafinal pushtothe growing sense 
of fear and insecurity created by the 
informalization ofthe global political 
economy Inthe North, the perception 
ofthreat was enhanced by the increas- 
ing number of refugees, ‘illegal’ mı- 
grants and trafficked women and 
children who constituted an ever- 
increasing tide accompanying glo- 
balızatıon 


: nthe South too, this climate of threat 

was created by a growing sense of 
insecurity among different identity 
communities that had so far lived 
together, maintaining an often delicate 
balance of power and interests among 
themselves Globalization was accom- 
panied by a zero-sum competition 
within and between these communi- 
ties to monopolize scarce resources 
coming from the North, converting 
their precarious coexistence into 
ethnic, communal, and inter-religious 
conflicts Paradoxically, the conse- 
quent interventions by the industrial- 
ized states, mainly the United Nations, 
were called ‘peace-keeping’ 

These efforts were aimed at 
recreating state control over such 
communities, ostensibly through “de- 
mocratization’ but without recreating 
non-zero-sum interdependence and 
balance among them The ınterven- 
tions by the international forces served 
more to punish the people responsible 
for these conflicts than build new con- 
ditions for cooperation among the 
concerned local communities These 
interventions, made in the name of 
human rights and democracy, were 
often similar in their political motiva- 
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tion and economic consequences to 
the traditional interventions by the 
‘civilized’ states in their efforts to build 
colonial empires This hidden similar- 
ity became openly visible thanks to the 
9/11 incidents, when a War on Terror 
was declared in the name of civiliza- 
ton against the enemies of human 
rights and democracy 


B: new form of colonialism, 
so far hidden in the informality of its 


` developments, was the global trend 


of exploitative migration from the 
impoverished communities of the 
South into the informal communities 
of migrants in the urban centres of the 
North The migrants, often treated as 
‘illegal’, constituted the cheap labour 
force at the bottom heap of the trans- 
national economy From working in 
the rural economy as seasonal work 
hands, they were, without any social 
security guarantee, employed todothe 
dirty work rejected by the organized 
and unionized workers of the North 
Women, ın particular, were exploited 
as ‘indentured’ slaves, exploited com- 
mercially and sexually 

Such a workforce, indispensa- 
ble for the global economic capital 
accumulation, became a threat both 
to the workers and to civil society in 
the North as industrialized countries 
began to experience economic reces- 
sionary trends Immigrant workers 
were perceived as stealing jobs from 
“proper citizens’, and as ‘illegal’ ele- 
ments endangering the security, and 
lawand order of the civilized societies 

To use an expression first deve- 
loped by Antonio Negri, the *multi- 
tude’, primarily the ‘illegal’ migrants 
from the South, were made the object 
of fear by a global media campaign 
This enabled US strategists to develop 
their ‘new threat’ strategy, making the 
multitude the locus of all kinds of new 
threats and insecurity It also enabled 
the new fascist powers to establish 


The Great Game 


themselves Justas traditional fascism 
of the 1920s and ”30s had established 
itself using the fear of a proletarian 
revolution among the middle classes, 
the new fascists exploited the fear of 
the multitude propagated by the glo- 
bal media The breach of fundamen- 
tal human rights by the new fascist 
powers was, all too often, considered 
a necessary evil by civil society For 
example, the Taliban prisoners were 
put ın cages and treated like animals 
ın Guantanamo at the end of the war 
on Afghanistan This 1s one example 
among many others where the uncivi- 
lized ‘others’ constitute the object of 
fear rather than of humane compas- 
sion, and are treated as evil people who 
do not deserve any elementary sense 
of justice 

The Home Security Office in the 
United States has developed a racial 
‘profiling’ which turnsa vast majority 
of innocent non-wasp peoples into 
potential suspects only because they 
belong to the Muslim community orto 
Muslimcountries They are, however, 
not the only ones to face constant sur- 
veillance The informal communities 
of ‘illegal’ migrants which are mush- 
rooming ın the big urban centres of 
the industrialized countries too are an 
object of the generalized sense of fear 
among 'normal'citizens Thisencour- 
ages the neo-Nazis and hate crime per- 
petrators to externalize the collective 
fearby creatingacute insecurity within 
all members of informal communities 
of the multitudes, representing the 
South in the urban centres ofthe North 


T. American hegemonic strategy 
further skillfully exploits this sense of 
Insecurity among elites in the differ- 
entcountries of the world Many of the 
feared identity-groups, often involved 
in struggles for self-determination 
as part of their effort at negotiating 
recognition of theircollective identity 
as peoples, are branded as potential 


terrorist groups in exchange for co- 
operation with and allegiance to the 
hegemon The Chechens ın Russia, 
the Moro people ın the Philippines, 
the Uigurs in China, constitute some 
examples of such terrorization of 
ethnic minorities, a by-product of the 
War on Terror 


T. above considerations indicate 
that the American hegemony 1s a 
castle built on quicksand It is never- 
theless ahegemonic power which be- 
comes stronger, the greater the fear 
generated through insecurity at the 
bottom, be it in the failed or in rogue 
states, orthe informal communities in 
dissolution in the South or in forma- 
tion in the North Asis discussed ın the 
Report on the Security Strategy of the 
United States, the present constitutes 
a historic moment of peace among 
nations, if only all nations cease their 
power competition by uniting behind 
the United States in fighting the com- 
mon enemy, terrorists 

The hegemony of the United 
States 1s based on the globalization of 
the world political economy which 
has transformed both states and civil 
societies All states now have to par- 
ticipate in the global mega competi- 
tion Some of them, especially in the 
South, have lost control of their eco- 
nomy under pressure of the global 
financial casino and have become 
‘failed states’ Others try to resist 
and survive by opposing the newly 
imposed global standards by, in turn, 
establishing a local hegemony and 
by developing weapon systems and 
othermeansto compete with the North, 
often ignoring inthe process the boun- 
daries of legality Tragically, their 
undemocratic and violent means are 
oftentimes accepted by their citizens 
who fear of being members of ‘failed 
states’ if not led by a strong govern- 
ment Both Traq and North Korea are 
casesin point These countries are then 


selected by the hegemon asusefultar- 
gets to keep alive the War on Terror 
Inthe civil societies of the North 
where the informal communities of 
new migrants were more or less toler- 


ated, globalization has generated . 
‘ gard of international law There are 


mutual distrust and insecurity between 
the majority civil society and the 
migrant minorities, often treated as 
“illegal” and criminal, possibly because 
these communities provide ideal hid- 
ing places for transnational criminals 
and terrorists This creates pockets of 
insecurity within civil societies of the 
industrialized societies, both for the 
majority citizens and members of the 
immigrant communities The proto- 
type model of states and civil societies 
where the nghts of individual citizens 
are guaranteed by the states and where 
the states develop mechanisms of 
international security, no longer ope- 
rates, as 1t 1s supposed to, under neo- 
hberal globalization 


T. Unıted States under the Bush 
admınıstratıon has profited from thıs 
decay of the modern state/civil society 
public order It dominates the commu- 
nity of states and civil societies which 
fear new threats emanating from the 
bottom heap of informal communi- 
ties This fear helps feed the political 
campaign against both informal com- 
munities and states in the name of the 
war on terror This ‘war’ 1s, ın a sense, 
a Trotskyite revolution in reverse, a 
permanent counter-revolution uniting 
states and elites in their common fear 
of the multitude 

We have to fight against this new 
global fascism We must eliminate 
the fear and the sense of insecurity of 
the citizens vis-à-vis the multitude 
We must encourage all victims of the 
hegemonic permanent counter-revo- 
lution to create a united front and to 
fight a trench war together As pro- 
posed by Antonio Gramsci in the era 
of national fascism, we must develop 


an anti-fascist common front suited 
to the conditions of global fascism 
This fascism has many victims 
There are states, including permanent 
members of the Security Council, who 
are concerned about the blatant disre- 


industrialists, middle and small, who 
have lost all hope of successfully 
competing in the global mega compe- 
tition There are workers and peasants, 
who see the global political economy 
as endangering their security and their 
very livelihood There are intellectu- 
als who see the emergence of a new 
McCarthyism as constraining their 
rıghtto free speech There are citizens 
of the global South as well as of the 
global North who are concerned by 
the clash of civilizations and by an 
approaching ecological cataclysm 
There are all the people who are 
treated as uncivilized, the increasing 
number of social minorities exploited 
in terms of their gender, class, ethnic 
identity and so on 


W. must convınce cıvıl societies 


to learn from the example of social 
movements and begin to cooperate 
withthe multitudes We must develop 
a counter-mass media internet alli- 
ance against the fascist campaign of 
fear and hate We must develop a 
counter-intelligence and a counter/ 
counter-insurgency strategy to stop 
theintellectuals fromallying with the 
hegemonic intelligence apparatus 

Above all, we must develop a 
new vision of hope to counterthe rule 
of fear developed by the hegemonic 
forces and the promotion of state ter- 
rorism as acounterto anti-hegemonic 
terrorism The non-violent manifes- 
tations ın Iraq and elsewhere must 
become a source of inspiration for a 
global alliance across cultures and 
civilizations, uniting the peoples of 
goodwill across gender, class and 
ethnic divides 
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THE war ın Iraq 1s over. Everything 
those of us who opposed the war said 
would happen has indeed happened 
The Americans have not yet found 
those justificatory ‘weapons of mass 
destruction’ The Iraqi’s are not yet 
happy with their ‘liberation’ The cost 
of that ‘liberation’ in Iraqi lives and, 
not incidentally, American lives, con- 
tinue to mount 

Iraq has become the first full- 
fledged American colony. of the 21st 
century They do not even pretend to 
rule through Iraqi puppets They have 
direct control over Iraqi oll Those 
Security Council members who op- 
posed the war have meekly provided 
UN ‘legal’ justification for the Ameri- 
canfait accompli 

Many ofus whoopposedthe war 
went through bouts of pessımısm ın 
the aftermath ofthe war We mobilized 
millions but failed to stop the war 
George Bush Jr was willing to sacri- 
fice the UN and his European allies 
The war seemed to confirm the invin- 
cibility of American military techno- 
logy American casualties were kept 
low enough to keep Bush’s domestic 
political costs low The majority of the 
American people supported Bush’s 
war American triumphalism seemed 
to have enough basis ın reality to 
presage a long century under Pox 
Amerikana 

Iraq was, pure and simple, about 


: American bully rights It ıs George 


BushJunior's America sending aclear 
message to the world *We have the 
military power to attack anyone, 
anytime, any placethat we choose If, 
for whatever reason we find an ındı- 
vidual, a government, or a whole 
country a threat to our economic and 
political interests, we willattack them 
We do not recognize limits to our 
power from the United Nations, or 
from any other international organıza- 
tion, agreementortreaty "The Ameri- 
can code for the war was “shock and 
awe’ The Iraqis gotthe ‘shock’ Weare 
all supposed to be ın ‘awe’ of Ameri- 
can military power 

Saddam’s Iraq has the singular 
misfortune of being a ‘target of con- 
venience’ for Junior and his cabal of 
war freaks It is a small, militarily 
weak country, with no strong nearby 
ally It was bled economically and 
militarily for more than a decade, 
since the Gulf War ın 1991 The US 
and the UK bombed the so-called no 
fly zone ın the North of Iraq during 
all that tıme The US openly helped 
anti-Saddam Iraqis Iraq was picked 
because it 15 militarily and politically 
vulnerable Junior’s rationale for war 
— the military threat of Saddam — is 
pure unadulterated nonsense Iraq 
was attacked not because it 1s strong, 
but because ıt ıs weak 

What makes the American war 
in Iraq pivotal 1s that Junior and his 
cabal of war freaks are challenging 


the whole post WWII superstructure 
of organizations, treaties and other 
agreements The international order 
in the past 50 years was anchored on 
bipolarity, on MAD (mutually assured 
destruction) between the US and the 
USSR American military interven- 
tion in countries in the South was lim- 
ited by the threat of a Soviet response 
For the US, the United Nations and 
other multilateral arenas provided 
political venues for isolating the 
USSR and the other socialist coun- 
tries Then the USSR and the Euro- 
pean ‘socialist bloc’ collapsed 


B... Senior was president too 
close to the USSR collapse to use it 
fully oreventorealize what his *New 
World Order” really meant Clinton 
was preoccupied with the US eco- 
nomy It 1s Junior and his cabal of 
warfreaks who are determined to take 
advantage of the fact that the US 1s 
now the only military superpower 
left As Jay Bookman, an editor of the 
prestigious American newspaper 
putit “Thswar 1s intended to mark 
the official emergence of the United 
States as a full-fledged global empire, 
seizing sole responsibility and autho- 
1ity as planetary policeman It would 
be the culmination of a plan 10 years 
or more ın the making, carried out by 
those who believe the United States 
must seize the opportunity for global 
domination, even 1f 1t means becom- 
ing the "American imperialists” that 
ourenemıes always claimed we were’ 
(The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
29/9/02) 

Junior's plans are in the National 
Security Strategy document released 
on 20 September 2002 This ıs a docu- 
ment which lays outin stark, arrogant 
detail the US’ military strategy and its 
political rationale ‘It dismisses deter- 
rence, containment and other strategic 
perspectives as Cold War relics It 
unashamedly adopts ‘unilateralism’ 


as an approach — ‘convincing or com- 
pelling states to accept their sovereign 
responsibilities’ It speaks in blunt 
terms of what it calls ‘American inter- 
nationalism’ —1gnoring international 
opinion if that suits US interests It 
asserts an American right to ‘pre- 
emptive attack’ against its perceived 
enemies, whether individuals or gov- 
ernments 

To insure unchallenged US mili- 
tary domination of all regions of the 
world, the report advocates a much 
larger military presence 1n addition 
to the roughly 130 nations ın which 
US troopsare already deployed “The 
United States will require bases and 
Stations within and beyond Western 
Europe and Northeast Asia,’ the docu- 
ment warns, ‘as well as temporary 
access arrangements for the long dis- 
tance deployment of US troops ” More 
specifically, the report argues that the 
US needs permanent military bases in 
the Middle East, in Southeast Europe, 
in Latin America and in Southeast 
Asia, where no such bases now exist 


Tis ıs where the Philippines comes 
in Junior and his cabal believe that 
China 1s the main potential strategic 
threat to US hegemony In the after- 
math of the Afghanistan war, US mılı- 
tary bases have been established ın 
Afghanistan and in former Soviet 
states bordering the Chinese North- 
west The Americans have bases ın 
Okinawa and South Korea to China’s 
East The only remaining area left 
to surround China is to its South, in 
Southeast Asia None of the other 
Southeast Asian countries will allow 
US military bases That leaves the 
Philippines The US already has tem- 
porary access arrangements (VFA 
and ACSA) with the Philippines, but 
it clearly wants to re-establish more 
permanent basing arrangements 
Soon after the war 1n Afghani- 
stan, the US declared that Southeast 


Asia 1s the “second front’ in its ‘war 
against terrorism’ Indonesia 1s the 
largest Muslim country in the world 
The Jemaah Islamıyah, which has 
orchestrated a number of bombings in 
the region, 1s Indonesia bred Malay- 
sıa”s majority population is also Mus- 
lim Governments in both countries 
are also concerned about terrorism, 
but neither government ts willing to 
subsume their anti-terrorism activities 
under American leadership It is 
only the government of Philippine 
President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, 
with its minority Muslim population, 
which ıs willing to provide the US 
with the political and military plat- 
form for its Southeast Asian war 
against terrorism 


T. Arroyo government's stance 
towards the Iraq war has been down- 
right disgusting She supported every 
move of Bush, every statement Arroyo 
claimed a victory in Iraq even before 
the Americans, as if she had anything 
to do with the war other than being a 
minor pom pom girl cheering from the 
bleachers Even before the war was 
over, the Philippine vulture already 
flew overhead looking for dead bod- 
ies to pick clean The Philippines, 
Arroyo said, will send a ‘humanitar- 
1an’ contingent of 500 soon Various 
members of the government greedily 
said the Philippines will be in a good 
position to provide cheap, skilled 
labour for the reconstruction of Iraq 
Never mind that they will have to step 
over the dead bodies of Iraqis killed 
by the Americans 

But the Arroyo government’s 
opportunistic dance around a pile of 
dead Iraqi bodies 1s only puke induc- 
ing shameful What ıs scary 1s the 
renewal of the Arroyo-Bush dance 
of military seduction In February, The 
New York Times and the Washington 
Postcarried stories from an unnamed 
Pentagon source that the US would 
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soon go into combat ın Sulu against 
the Abu Sayyaf, a small criminal gang 
with a thin patina of Islamic funda- 
mentalism A week later, the military 
attacked Pıkıt, ın Cotabato province, 
a community where the leader of 
the Moro Islamic Liberation Front 
(MILF) resided The unprovoked 
attack broke an official ceasefire with 
the MILF, an armed Islamic rebel 
group Analysts connected the two 
events as preparation for bringing 
the US into combat ın the Philippine 
South where an armed rebellion has 
been simmering foroverthree decades 


A. intense campaign by peace 
groups, quietly assisted by members 
of Arroyo’s cabinet, forced the gov- 
ernment to backtrack on what was 
likely agreed on between the US and 
Philippine militaries A little over a 
month later, after the end of the war in 
Iraq, Arroyo turned around and said 
the Americans will goto Sulu after all 
as ‘advisers’, not as combatants 
Worse, training exercises will be held 
in both Sulu and Cotabato, precisely 
the two areas where it will provoke the 
kind of Islamic reaction which will be 
used to justify an American combat 
role 

Arroyo also went backward and 
forward on peace negotiations with 
the MILF After the attack on Pikit, 
‘doves’ ın the Arroyo cabinet suc- 
ceeded ın pushing informal talks with 
aMILF panelin Kuala Lumpur Then, 
a vveek before she went on astate visit 
to the US ın May, she ordered air and 
artillery attacks on so-called MILF 
communities as if tğrgarb herself in 
anti-terrorist warrior robes before pre- 
senting herself before Emperor Bush 
Apart from generating thousands 
more refugees, the attacks only pro- 
voked more MILF military actions in 
other parts of Mindanao. 

Butin Washington, Arroyo once 
again shifted gears Perhaps because 


the Americans, in the aftermath of the 
Traq war, had shifted to support nego- 
tuations ın Palestine, Bush offered mil- 
lions in development assistance if the 
MILF and Philippine government 
achieved a political settlement While 
Arroyo was in Washington, several 
Filipino politicians called on the US to 
play mediator in government - MILF 
peace talks Just in case, Bush also 
offered even more money for the mod- 
ernization of the Philippine military 
Arroyo was all smiles as Bush pulled 
all the stops to fete an honoured mem- 
ber of the ‘coalition of the willing’ 

It remains to be seen whether 
peace talks with the MILF will suc- 
ceed. The MILF has leaned over back- 
ward to show its willingness to reach 
agreement with the government Ithas 
even agreed to American mediation 
It 1s the Arroyo government that 1s 
imposing all kinds of arrogant precon- 
ditions Arroyo herself seems unable 
to control the military which 1s not 
convincedthatitis incapable of defeat- 
ing the MILF mılıtarıly For now, the 
Americans are apparently supportive 
of peace talks, but in the long run 
American plans for a long term mılı- 
tary presence ın the Philippines will 
distort the conditions for resolving 
armed conflict in the Philippines 


The Americans are hot on the Abu 
Sayyaf and the MILF because there 1s 
intelligence information of their links 
with the al Qaeda and the Jemaah 
Islamıyah. I would not even dignify 
the Abu Sayyaf with the term “terror- 
ist”, they are just a band of cutthroat 
bandits But the MILF has a strong 
social base ın the 10 million strong 
Muslim South They carry the banner 
of centuries of Filipino Muslim resist- 
ance against Spanish and American 
colonialism and what they call ‘Manila 
imperialism’. By themselves, the Phil- 
ıppıne military's capacity formayhem 
1s circumscribed by poor equipment 


and training and general incompe- 
tence Americans anxious to create 
opportunities for combat for them- 
selves and their Filipino wards will 
light the sputtering fuse of war in 
Mindanao 

Since the Americans prefer to 
fight with planes and helicopters and 
tanks whichare notas accurate as they 
claim, there will be many civilian 
casualties, and even more refugees 
There are more refugees ın Central 
Mindanao than Iraq Since they will 
be fighting an irregular “enemy”, they 
will carry out ‘counter-insurgency’ 
which will mean arbitrary arrests, tor- 
ture, disappearances —all those things 
that we have gladly forgotten from 
our martial law experience Since the 
government will not have martial law 
powers, itisrushing the ‘anti-terronsm’ 
bills through the legislature We will 
have a more and more uncontrollable 
military apıng American arrogance 

Without strong resistance, we 
will again have American bases 1n the 
country This will mean alot more than 
areturn of the sex trade for American 
servicemen, or American guards kill- 
ing Filipino scavengers Apermanent 
American military presence will mean 
greater American incentive to inter- 
vene in our politics We will return to 
the days when Americans ran cam- 
paigns for presidential candidates 
Since the Americans want a ‘forward: 
presence’ mainly against China, it will 
mean our automatically becoming the 
enemy of the giant to our North Since 
it ıs unlikely that our neighbours will 
take the American side, it will also 
mean our gradual diplomatic isolation 
1n Southeast Asia 


I. the emotional backwash of Iraq, 
many of us and many more on the 
nationalist Right felt that the Amerı- 
cansare invincible If Bush cannot be 
stopped those on the Right queued 
up on the cooptatıon line, some on the 


Left retreated to their narrow little 
concerns As reality gradually reap- 
peared after the CNN flash of Amerı- 
can bombs 1n Baghdad, the outlines of 
both an analysis and tactical and stra- 
tegic perspectives began to appear 
It helped, of course, that reality also 
appeared for the US ın the afterglow 
of trrumphalist euphoria 


I. 1s clear that no government with- 
out deliverable nuclear capability 
can stand up militarily tothe US This 
1s precisely the reason why Bush 1s 
bullying both Iran and North Korea 
American military technological supe- 
riority 15 more than enough to easily 
defeat non-nuclear standing armies 
such as that of Saddam What Bush 
and his ‘chicken hawks’ do not yet 
understand 1s that an occupying power 
has to operate underconditions where 
there 1s a levelling off of technologi- 
cal differences 

Plane to plane or warship to war- 
ship very few countries can stand up 
tothe US But American forces ın Iraq 
and Afghanistan cannot always hide 
in tanks, they have to ride Humvees 
and walk When they do they are vul- 
nerable to handguns and RPGs In 
Afghanistan, local warlords are ins- 
truments of control for the American 
occupation even if they are wrecking 
havoc politically In Iraq, the Ameri- 
cans are discovering what the Israelis 
have knovvn for years Being an occu- 
pyıng power 1n the midst of a hostile 
population 1s costly ın terms of casu- 
alties and military and civilian morale 
Even at the rate of 10 American sol- 
diers killed per month, this will sap 
the American political will 

Bush neo-conservatism has a 
kind of perverse logic even if looks 
more like that of a neighbourhood 
bully ın a street fight than statecraft 
Sustaining American over consump- 
tion requires a lot of power in the 
world Since the collapse of the Soviet 


Union, there are no military obstacles 
to American hegemony Under these 
circumstances, Bush says, forget dip- 
lomacy, throw your weight around 
Bush”s problem ss that worldwide 
political and economic hegemony, 
even one clearly standing on military 
power, requires more ideological 
infrastructure than a street fight He 
cannot just sweep aside long held 
neoliberal, globalist ideas He has 
also had to take on clearly unpopular 
Christian Right ideas such as premari- 
tal virginity 

Bush 1s politically vulnerable 
domestically Lack of control and 
mounting casualties in Iraq will erode 
the ‘victorious warrior’ image The 
economy remains in the doldrums 
The Bush policy is increasingly being 
perceived for what it is, a big dole 
out programme for the rich If the 
Democrats can break out of their inti- 
midation from post September 11 
American jingoism and target Bush's 
attacks on cherished American demo- 
cratic values If the Democratic 
Party leadership can go pastthe post- 
Florida *we were cheated' funk and 
unite behind a solid presidential can- 
didate, Bush can be defeated 1n the 
November 2004 election 


T. millions who marched may not 
have succeeded in stopping the war in 
Iraq, but the potential base for progres- 
sive work generated by the anti-Iraq 
war movement 1s massive. The pres- 
ence of large numbers of young people 
ın these mobilizations, and the gradual 
marriage of the anti-globalization and 
peace movements have all of the ele- 
ments of 1968 revisited This poten- 
tial ıs greatest ın the North where the 
mobilizations were largest Butin the 
medium term the potential 1s greater 
in the South where American inter- 
ventions will be felt more directly and 
the political contradictions generated 
by these interventions offer more 


opportunities for the Left to split rul- 
ing groups 

The Philippines offers a good 
case study of the potential for progres- 
sive work on peace issues In a mes- 
sage to the peace movement soon 
after the end of the Iraq war, Isaid ‘In 
the last few months, ıt has become 
clear that our peace movement has the 
capacity for independence, initiative 
and great imagination in devising new 
organizational forms We should not 
be embarrassed that we have not been 
able to mobilize the hundreds of thou- 
sands that peace movements ın other 
countries have achieved Each coun- 
try has political and cultural particu- 
larities that determine the size of mass 
mobilizations Much can be achieved 
through smaller mobilizations with 
imaginative forms and pinpointing 
political targets ” We managed to stop 
American plans for a combat role ın 
the South without large mobilizations, 
mainly through careful work right 
within the heart of the Arroyo govern- 
ment, hercabinet 


T. organizational infrastructure 
for an Asia-wide peace movement 
already exists not just because the 
Asian Peace Alliance (APA) already 
exists but because multiple networks 
onalmostany area of civil society con- 
cern one can think of provide a thick, 
nurturing 'soup' for the peace move- 
ment to grow in Political conditions 
in the entire region are also conducive 
to peace work Lingering nationalist 
sentiment, a determined refusal to 
allow the US to dictate how govern- 
ments relate to Muslim communities 
inthe name of anti-terrorism, orto get 
dragooned into an antı-Chına strate- 
gic alliance characterize not Just pro- 
gressive thinking but also that of large 
chunks of the political class 

George Bush beware The last 
military defeat the US suffered was in 
Southeast Asia 
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The Great Game 


BOTH supporters and opponents of 
the US war on Iraq agree that “Opera- 
tion Iraqi Freedom’ has irrevocably 
changed the dynamics of world polı- 
tics, but there 1s little consensus on the 
precise contours of this change Is the 
world now irrevocably unipolar, or 
will the war spur other powers to has- 
ten the creation of a multipolar order? 
Will the US manage to pacify the Iraqi 
people and impose a stable — even 
democratic — regime there, or will it 
get bogged down militarily and poli- 
tically? Has the rapid US victory over 
the Saddam Hussein regime made the 
probability of a similar invasion of 
othercountries more likely? Or will it 
ensure that worldwide opposition to 
American policies ıs even more wide- 
spread and tenacious? 

This essay will attempt to an- 
swer these and related questions by 
looking at eight sets of inter-related 


issues raised by the war ın Iraq, all of 


Eight theses on the war in Iraq 
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which will be crucial in determining 
the future course of world politics 

Thesis number 1 The Iraq war 
has heightened the crisis of repre- 
sentative democracy in the West 

If the swift collapse of the Sad- 
dam Hussein regime and the popular 
response to the end of Ba'athist rule 
tell us a great deal about the undemo- 
cratic nature of the Iraqi system, the 
manner ın which the Bush and Blair 
governments dragged their publics 
to war also reveals a lot about the 
manipulative, unrepresentative nature 
of the political system ın the US and 
Britain Once the decision was taken 
to attack Iraq, the military outcome 
ofthe war was neverin doubt Butthe 
problemforGeorge W Bush and Tony 
Blair—and indeed the entire political, 
bureaucratic and military establish- 
ment in their respective countries — 15 
that the way in which they made their 
case for warhas exposed the shadowy, 


undemocratic foundations on which 
political power sits even in the most 
outwardly democratic of societies 

This crisis 1s today outwardly 
manifested in the debate over how 
these two governments misled their 
people — and the world — by concoct- 
ing evidence that Iraq not only pos- 
sessed weapons of mass destruction 
but also was in a position to use them 
atshortnotice The evidence of mani- 
pulation 1s too well-known by now to 
bearrepetition in detail, two examples 
would suffice It is now an accepted 
fact that President Bush used forged 
documents about alleged Iraqi at- 
tempts to buy uranium from Niger to 
mislead the US Congress and public 
into believing Saddam Hussein was 
close to building nuclear weapons 
And in Britain, the Blairites turned 
an unsubstantiated claim by one indi- 
vidual Iraqi defector into an official 
assertion that Iraq's supposed wea- 
pons of mass destruction could be 
ready for deployment in as little as 
45 minutes 


Í. Britain — and to a lesser extent, 
the US —the failure to find any of these 
weapons of mass destruction has 
revived a debate over the legitimacy 
of the war that had temporarily been 
stilled by the fighting itself Bush has 
so far managed to ride the storm but 
Blair is on the ropes, and the public — 
a substantial majority of which was 
always against war—has nochoice but 
to reflect on the ease with which the 
country’s democratic institutions can 
be subverted by a handful of individu- 
als After all, it 15 the existing West- 
minster system — of the ‘dictatorship 
of Cabinet’ and Prime Minister — 
which allowed Blair to almost rule by 
fiat, taking Britain to war despite over- 
whelming public opposition 

The democratic right of acitizen 
has been revealed to be a purely for- 
mal act of irrevocably delegating 


power to the elected Once that right 
has been exercised, millions can take 
to the streets as they did 1n Britain 
without having any chance of affect- 
ing the official decision-making pro- 
cess At election time, they can vote 
out a government but once again 
remain impotent to exercise any con- 
trol over policies and decisions until 
elections come around again In the 
US,the situation 15 no different 


| n essence, what happened was 
this The Bush administration, ın line 
with the anti-Iraq policy of earlier US 
administrations, took a strategic deci- 
sion soon after coming to power that 
the Saddam regime would be over- 
thrown by force Post-9/11, this goal 
became more realistic and soon after 
the war ın Afghanistan was con- 
cluded, the administration took up 
the Iraq task in earnest First, accord- 
ing to Clare Short, the British mınıs- 
ter for overseas development who 
resigned after the war, Bush and Blair 
held a secret meeting sometime in 
June 2002 where they agreed to ınıtı- 
ate a war against Iraq in the spring of 
2003 

Having taken this decision, the 
two leaders set about the task of get- 
ung ıt endorsed by their publics 
Elected representatives of Congress 
were convinced to delegate their 
right to declare war to the President 
on the basis of a plea built around 
manipulated — and even — fictional 
intelligence reports on Iraqi nuclear 
weapons Thesame reports were then 
fedtoan overeager mass media along 
with juicier leaks about Saddam's 
alleged al-Qaeda links The media 1n 
turn used this ‘information’ to build a 
popular consensus in the wider pub- 
lic around the idea that the threat to 
the US was so acute that there was no 
option to a full-scale invasion 

In Britain, much the same was 
attempted We now know that there 


were also secret briefings and inner 
cabinet meetings to bring key oppo- 
nents ın the Conservative and Labour 
parties on board All of this 1s now 
the subject of formal inquiries ın both 
the British parliament and US houses 
of Congress Whetherthe truth — and, 
more importantly, genuine corrective 
action — will emerge 1s by no means 
certain 

The ongoing crisis of credibi- 
lity has also exposed the “state within 
the state” that exists in ‘democratic’ 
societies, the inner core of executive 
power arrangements which allows 
the ruling class to rule, which builds 
consensus amongst the ruling party, 
opposition, bureaucracy and armed 
forces, as well as the intelligence com- 
munity In the wake of the WMD cri- 
sis, the Anglo-American institutions 
of representative democracy can only 
save themselves from being discre- 
dited by discrediting the institutions 
of intelligence gathering, and more 
generally, the institutions of ‘national 
security’ 


Tes backs to the wall, the political 
leadership’s standard response to the 
charge of misleading the public on 
Iraq's WMD programmes is to claim 
that everything they said was on the 
basis of intelligence Not surprisingly, 
the intelligence gatherers are unvvill- 
ing to take this charge lying down 
That 1s why the most damaging revela- 
tions about intelligence having been 
deliberately ‘sexed up’ by either the 
Bush administration or the Blairites 
have come from within the intelli- 
gence establishment itself on both 
sides ofthe Atlantic 

In Britain, Blair’s opponents 
within the Labour party and the oppo- 
sition Liberal Democrats and even 
Conservatives are goingto town over 
the intelligence manipulation 1ssue 
In the US, it remains to be seen how 
the Democrats will now exploit the 
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failure to find WMD Senator Bob 
Graham and Howard Dean, two presi- 
dential contenders, have begun asking 
questions but others like Senators 
John Kerry and Joseph Lieberman are 
wary of rocking the boat too much 


dq number 2 There are other 
candidates for ‘regime change’ but the 
US will not find it so easy to take mili- 
tary action against them In response 
tothe American threat, however, more 
countries will be tempted to develop 
weapons of mass destruction 

Iran and North Korea have al- 
ready been identified as part of the 
so-called axis of evil but military 
action against them would not be an 
easy matter However, itis disturbing 
that an orchestrated campaign against 
the Iranian government 1s already 
underway on both the nuclear wea- 
pons issue and the question of demo- 
cracy and humanrıghts The report of 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, released ın the middle of 
June, merely stated that Iran had failed 
to disclose some information but that 
the matter was being resolved with 
official cooperation This formulation 
has been turned into a serious indict- 
ment of Iran and the US has stepped 
up pressure on Teheran to sign on to 
anadditional NPT protocol (known by 
the IAEA as Infcirc/540) permitting 
Surprise, go-as-you please inspections 
of undeclared nuclear facilities The 
irony, of course, 1s that Washington 
has so far refused to accept the same 
protocol though the Clinton admınıs- 
tration signed the protocol in 1998, the 
US has yet to formally ratify it 

As for North Korea, it has 
moved from a position of nuclear 
ambiguity to one of openly owning up 
to a nuclear weapons programme 
which it pledges it will never give up 
unless the US makes concessions 
such as signing a non-aggression 
treaty and withdrawing its forces from 
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South Korea Though North Korea 
has had a dormant nuclear weapons 
programme since signing the 1994 
Agreed Framework with the US, there 
ıs evidence that this was resumed in 
the aftermath of Bush's ‘axis of evil’ 
reference to Pyongyang in his January 
2002 State of the Union address Post- 
Iraq, it ıs even more likely that the 
North Korean regime would seek its 
security in a nuclear deterrent 

As in the case of Iraq, most of the 
world remains firmly opposed to the 
idea of a ‘regime change’ imposed 
militarily on these twocountries Even 
South Korea, whose security Wash- 
ington usually cites as the reason for 
acting tough on the North, favours a 
negotiated approach to Pyongyang’s 
nuclear question There 1s also a feel- 
ing in the South that the Bush admı- 
nistration has deliberately sought to 
undermine the rapprochement briefly 
underway between the two Koreas, 
that Washington ts opposed to the 
reunification of Korea under any cir- 
cumstances 


G... the widespread feeling 
among the public in the US and UK 
about having been duped into war, as 
well as the unhealed divisions among 
the major powers, it 1s unlikely that 
the Bush administration will want to 
rush into another conflict However, 
other forms of pressure — including 
espionage, sabotage and sanctions — 
could well be resorted to 

Hawks ın the US are also keen 
to bring about regime change in Saudi 
Arabiaand Syria Pressure on Damas- 
cus 1S Seen as a way of weakening the 
Palestinian resistance and strengthen- 
ing the hands of Israel in the eventual 
‘roadmap for peace’ the US envisages 
for the region In Saudi Arabia, many 
see the US occupation of Iraq as a 
means for Washington to feduce its 
economic and military dependence 
on Riyadh, paving the way for efforts 


at imposing major changes on the 
kingdom The controversial presenta- 
tion to the Pentagon by RAND corpo- 
ration analyst Laurent Murawiec 
calling for US military action against 
the House of Saud has led to a wide- 
spread fear 1n Saudi Arabia that 
America's *war on terror” will even- 
tually set its sights on that country 


Thess number3 As US domination 
of Asia and the oil and gas resources 
of the world grows, opposition to it 
from Europe will increase 

It was not a coincidence that the 
strongest opposition to the US war 
against Iraq within the UN Security 
Council came from Germany and 
France, the two countries at the heart 
of the common European political 
and economic enterprise When US 
defence secretary spoke about the 
Old Europe of Germany and France 
versus the New Europe of the former 
Warsaw Pact countries, he was taking 
more than just a cheap ‘civilization’ 
shot at Berlin and Paris Indeed, one of 
the most interesting dynamics at play 
in the continent today 1s the rivalry be- 
tween the US and the Franco-German 
axis Over the economic and political 
absorption of East Europe 

Their eventual membership of 
the European Union will strengthen 
the economic clout of Europe but their 
role in the US-led military alliance 
NATO means these countries will 
also be firmly tied to Washington If 
Europe and the US fail to reconcile 
their differences on various fronts, 
countries like Poland, Hungary, Roma- 
nia, Bulgaria and the Czech Republic 
would be forced to choose one or the 
other If by then their incorporation 
into the Euro zone 1s complete, it 
would be extremely difficult for them 
to abandon Europe 

At the same time, itis important 
not to overstate the case of a Europe- 
US rıft If France and Germany 


remained implacably opposed to the 
war, it was also evident that they did 
not wish to go downto the wire They 
did not push for a debate 1n the Secu- 
rity Council condemning the US 
aggression and ın fact helped pass 
Resolution 1483 granting the US 
occupation of Iraq de jure recognition 
If France (and Germany) had decided 
to veto that resolution, 1t would have 
led to an irreconcilable rift with the 
US, something that would be out of 
sync with the economic and politi- 
cal ‘facts on the ground’ between the 
two sides 

However, as the US control over- 
oil and gas resources grows, contra- 
dictions between the two sides of the 
Atlantic are likely to sharpen There 
will be other sources of rivalry too, not 
least the rising strength and credibi- 
lity of the euro, and the rise perhaps of 
a “petroeuro” (as opposed to petro- 
dollar) phenomenon caused by oil 
producing countries losing confi- 
denceinthe US asasecure destination 
for oil revenue investments Europe 
may be able to take a US attack on 
North Korea in its stride but any pre- 
cipitate US action against Iran would 
likely be the trigger for the EU, and 
in particular France and Germany, to 
draw alinein the sand 


Ts number4 Asia will continue 
to be divided ın the face of growing US 
assertiveness, with major players like 
India and Japan under pressure to side 
with the US in its twin aims of control- 
ling the oil resources of West and Cen- 
tral Asia and containing China 

One of the most paradoxical and 
disturbing aspects of the Iraq war 
has been the ambiguity with which the 
Indian government has reacted to the 
US aggression Initially determined to 
stick to a ‘middle path’ of not agree- 
ing with but not condemning the US, 
the Vajpayee government was forced 
by public opinion and a united oppo- 


sition into backing the unanimous pas- 
sage of a Parliament resolution con- 
demning Washington and demanding 
that 1t withdraw its troops from Iraq 

Today, however, 1t 1s clear that 
as far as the government was con- 
cerned, those were mere words The 
very fact that India1s considering send- 
ing its army to help the US enforce its 
occupation of Iraq 1s a fair indication 
of where the actual sentiments of the 
ruling establishment lie Driven by a 
myopic, Pakistan-centric policy into 
making a Faustian bargain with the 
US, the BJP takes great pride in being 
‘recognised’ by Washington as aregio- 
nal power In the process it 1s willing 
to set aside the anti-war resolution 
passed by Parliament, mirroring ın 
its own way the same contempt for 
democracy that the Bush and Blair 
regimes have displayed 


H... the Indian government 
will find ıt harder to go along with 
the broader Bush administration aim 
of helping the US ‘contain’ China 
Though Indian industry sees Chinaas 
a threat and believes close relations 
with the US best serve its interests, 
there 1s a section which also sees 
China as a potential market, source 
of capital and ally on the world corpo- 
ratestage The BJPhas certainly learnt 
a lot about managing these two con- 
tradictory impulses since the early 
days of 1998 when Prime Minister 
Vajpayee explicitly identified the Chi- 
nese threat as the main reason India 
went nuclear in his letter to President 
Bill Clinton 

InJ poe Koizumi govern- 
ment also bucked its domestic public 
opinion by extending support to the 
US war on Iraq Given the structural 
weakness of the Japanese economy — 
driven in equal measure by the rise of 
China, its inability to supplement its 
ageing workforce with large-scale 
immigration, and its failure to with- 


stand US pressure on trade and mar- 
ketaccess— Tokyo isthe one Asian and 
indeed world power (barring Britain) 
most likely to fully go along with US 
military plans 


Ta number 5 The armaments 
gap between the US and the rest ofthe 
world is so enormous — and growing 
ever wider — that it is 1mpossible for 
any country or alliance to pose a mili- 
tary challenge to the US in the next 
five decades 

Interms of both the quantity and 
quality of weapons it currently pos- 
sesses — for army, air force and navy 
and strategic purposes — the US is so 
far ahead of the rest of the world that 
it 1s virtually impossible for any big 
power to even think of acting as a mili- 
tary balancer If one considers the 
amount of money being invested ın 
weapons acquisitions and research in 
the US, and the degree to which the US 
arms industry has consolidated itself, 
the gulf between America and the rest 
of the world is wider still The US pro- 
grammes for space-based weapons is 
atan advanced stage, missile defence 
projects are nearing completion, new 
low-yield nuclear weapons are being 
developed, conventional weaponry 1s 
being made ever more precise and 
lethal—all with the stated aim of estab- 
lishing what the Pentagon calls ‘full 
spectrum dominance’ 

Even if China or Europe were 
to start spending on weapons pro- 
grammes the kind of sums the US 1s 
currently spending, it would take them 
several decades to catch up to where 
the US 1s today, and would probably 
bankrupt their economies 1n the bar- 
gain The broad strategic goal outlined 
by the US at the end of George Bush Sr 
presidency — of preventing any rivals 
from emerging ın the world which 
could challenge US supremacy —can 
already be considered fulfilled How- 
ever, this does not mean the US will 
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not periodically continue to threaten 
and actually use its military might 
against others In the past decade, the 
US has bombed Sudan and launched 
full-scale military attacks against 
Yugoslavia, Iraq and Afghanistan In 
the next decade, there could well be 
other targets 


gm number6 The United Nations 
andtheinternational legal architecture 
built since World War II 1s unable to 
prevent the violation of international 
law by the US 

This 1s a claim that 1s non con- 
troversial and hardly needs explana- 
tion One could argue that the UN 
system has never been equipped to 
deal with violations of international 
law by the powerful, especially per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council While the UN saved its hon- 
our by refusing to sanction the US 
attack on Iraq, its failure to pin the US 
and UK down on the illegality of the 
attack — especially now that it 1s clear 
Iraqi WMD do notexist—has not done 
the organisation much credit 

Even new legal institutions like 
the International Criminal Court will 
be useless as a platform to check the 
crime of aggression, war crimes, and 
violations of international humanitar- 
1an law by acountry like the US The 
failure of the International Criminal 
Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia 
(ICTY) to indict NATO commanders 
for the deliberate killing of civilians 
in Yugoslavia in 1999 shows that these 
courts are essentially political bodies 
that cannot operate ın a vacuum unre- 
lated to existing structures of interna- 
tional power 

However, the failure of the US 
and international legal institutions in 
general does not mean that issues of 
legality should be considered irrele- 
vant Indeed, it 1s essential that poli- 
tical and social movements around 
the world opposed to hegemony and 
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aggression continue to use the dis- 
course of international law and put 
pressure ın their domestic spheres for 
governments to adhere to legality in 
their actions 


j number7 People ın the deve- 
loping countries must come up with 
nation-building projects which give 
a concrete, rights-based meaning to 
national sovereignty This is the only 
possible defence against outside inter- 
ference and intervention 

Regardless of the rights or 
wrongs of what 1s fashionably called 
‘humanitarian intervention’, the expe- 
rience of the past decade teaches us 
that the defence of national sover- 
eignty 1s next to 1mpossible in situa- 
tions where citizens are denied their 
economic, social and political rights 
The outside intervention in the former 
Yugoslavia leading up to the illegal 
NATO attack on the remnants of the 
federation in 1999 was illegal and 
unjustified but who can deny that the 
chauvinist policies of Slobodan 
Milosevic created fertile ground for 
this intervention to take place? Simi- 
larly 1n Iraq, Saddam Hussein spoke 
a rhetorical language of Iraqi nation- 
alism devoid of actual contentand was 
thus unable to inspire the İraqı masses 
to defend the Ba’ athist regime against 
US aggression 

Regimes which are built on a 
democratic, participatory foundation 
based on recognising the nghts of their 
citizens are the only ones which will 
be able to defend their national sover- 
eignty against outside intervention, 
even by a military behemoth like the 
US Nuclear weapons and other so- 
phisticated or lethal arms can provide 
no guarantee 

Thesis number 8 The ‘war on 
terror’ will eventually turn inward 
People ın the US and other advanced 
industrial countries must struggle 
for meaningful democracy, for the 


renewal of their democratic institu- 
tions, so that they are representative 
not just in form but content as well 

The war has highlighted the fact 
that ordinary citizens in the West are 
actually disempowered and unable to 
affect the course of events As the ‘war 
on terrorism’ continues — this is, after 
all, a war the US says will be endless 
— the very institutions whose lapses 
and ineptitude led to a disaster like 
9/11 are getting their hands further 
and further strengthened In legal 
terms, the US executive has arrogated 
to itself rights to detain and try foreign 
citizens that would do most authorı- 
tarian countries proud 


T. ‘fear of terrorism’ 1s leading to 
the erosion of the taboo against torture 
of suspects And the US Congress 1s 
considering a nasty new law, the 
Domestic Security Enhancement 
Act (DSEA) that goes way beyond 
the already draconian USA PATRIOT 
law ın terms of the power it grants the 
executive branch to detain and pro- 
secute citizens and even strip them 
of their citizenship should they be 
considered supporters of foreign ter- 
rorist organisations The Pentagon ts 
working on a super-secret programme 
known as TIA, or Total Information 
Awareness, aimed at gathering as 
much information about every US 
resident 1n order to develop profiles 
of potential terrorists 

Inother words, sooner ratherthan 
later, the tools and techniques being 
developed to wage the so-called ‘war 
on terror’ abroad will be visited upon 
ordinary Americans themselves Any 
society which militarises itself to the 
extent the US has, and which encour- 
ages a siege mentality of the sort that 
has been engendered since 9/11, will 
eventually turn againstits own people 
It will then be up to the people of the 
US to joinastruggle that the rest of the 
world would already be engaged in 
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REDUCED TO ASHES: The Insurgency and 
Human Rights in Punjab by Ram Narayan Kumar 
with Amrik Singh, Ashok Agrwaal and Jaskaran 
Kaur South Asia Forum for Human Rights, 
Kathmandu, 2003 

THE insurgency in Punjab seems a matter of the past 

Few today remember the days of the eighties and early 

nineties when gun toting militants and armed police- 

men, separately and together, terrified the populace 

Those were the days of Bhindranwale, the Khalıstanı 

separatist movement, Operation Bluestar, Woodrose, 

the assassination of Indira Gandhi, the massacre of 

Sikhs in 1984, the K PS Gill-Julio Reberio ‘bullet for 

bullet’ policy 

Today the state looks like having come out of the 
nightmare True, there are other problems — a fiscally 
bankrupt state and farmer suicides But, in the views 
of most, politics has acquired an air of ‘normalcy’ — 
corrupt, sleazy, even episodically violent, but not 
threatening Is it then time to move on? Or is ıt that 
the above represents a superficial view, unmindful of 
the deep scars that the decade-long insurgency (and 
counter-insurgency) inflicted on both civil society 
and the state What of the thousands who were killed, 
disappeared, the many still ın jails across the country, 
the families destroyed? Should they, their pain and 
trauma too be ‘safely buried’, closed off as an ugly 
chapter to facilitate a forward movement? What then 
of truth and justice? And 1s reconciliation possible 
without coming to meaningful terms with our collec- 
tive past, more so one as blood-soaked as the Punjab 
of those years 

It is often claimed, and with some justification, 
that Punjab represents one of the more successful cases 
of counter-insurgency, not just in India but globally 

A decade prior to the early eighties, few would have 


predicted the rise of a violent, separatist movement in 
India’s most prosperous state Today, a decade hence, 
few remember the dark days Except the victims, and 
a small, committed band of human rights researchers 
and activists But for their collective labours — pain- 
staking, rigorous and in the face of immense odds — we 
would not be jolted out of our complacency, forced to 
revisit the past, and examine the implications of what 
we did and how 

Saving the state, the ‘unity and integrity’ of the 
country 1s important—no gainsaying that But 1s it that, 
as politicians are vaunt to proclaim, ‘no cost 1s high 
enough to save the country’, appropriate? Let there be 
no doubt, the insurgency/‘freedom movement’ ın Pun- 
yab was crushed with a heavy hand with little regard 
for the rule of law, human rights, democracy, even 
elementary decency Reduced to Ashes 1s a chilling 
documentation of what our self-styled saviours did for 
close to a decade Worse, what they continue to do to 
escape accountability. One end result of their efforts 
1s that the pain ofthe past refuses to die out 

In September 1995, Jaswant Singh Kalra, gene- 
ral secretary of the Akal: Dal’s human rights wing, dıs- 
appeared Correction, he was abducted 1n broad 
daylight by armed commandos of the Punjab Police 
Appeals to the courts, including the Supreme Court 
(which entertained a habeas corpus plea) served little 
purpose The CBI was drawn ın Close to a year later, 
inAugust 1996, based on the CBIs report, sanction was 
granted to prosecute nine officers of the Punjab Police 
for Kalra’s illegal confinement Muchtoolate Months 
earlier, Kalra had been tortured and killed, his body 
dismembered and thrown into the Sutlej 

Atthe time of his abduction Kalra was pursuing 
the case of thousands of others who had disappeared, 
many like himtortured, killed and cremated The final 
CBI report (never released to the public) did constrain 
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the courts to disclose that just in Amritsar district, and 
ın only three cremation grounds, 2098 persons were 
illegally cremated Of these 582 were fully identified, 
278 partially identified, and 1238 remain unidentified 
Six years later, the matter remains where it was, this 
despite the labours of the Supreme Court and the 
NHRC As gross a case of delayed and elusive justice 
as any The hope is that the documentation provided 
by Reduced to Ashes may help speed up the process 

It is not easy to read this report, and not only 
because of its length, over 600 closely printed pages 
It 1s just that the unending evidence of the horrors we 
can perpetrate on our own 1s difficult to digest The 
Committee for the Coordination on Disappearances 
in Punjab (CCDP) draws on 513 out of 839'incident 
reports and provides personal and political background 
of 672 cases Each bit of information has been cross- 
checked and verified using multiple sources to mını- 
mıze the possibility of error As someone who has 
keenly followed human rights documentation since the 
days of the Emergency, and often been critical of the 
less than meticulous recording of facts and the throw- 
away political rhetoric that marks many of these ven- 
tures, it is clear that this report constitutes a qualitative 
break If even now our legal justice machinery hides 
behind “lack of meaningful information” as an excuse 
for inaction, we are ın for worse times 

Reduced for Ashes 1s impossible to summarise 
All one can appeal to 1s for it to be read, and widely 
Andeven if one does notagree with the authors “take” 
on the history of Punjab, as this reviewer does not, the 
material collected just cannot be 1gnored So to the 
implications 

A crucial issue running through the report relates 
to impunity As legal researcher, Usha Ramanathan, 
elucidated ın the release ceremony of the book, our 
legal system operates on the premise that state officials 
work in the best interests of the nation Moreover, they 
are protected by an elaborate mechanism demanding 
myriad prior permissions from appropriate authority 
before investigation can even be launched on their 
actions, far less prosecution of those prima facie 
‘guilty’ of inappropriate action 

In situations like Punjab, the security agencies 
became a law unto themselves, helped no doubt by the 
factthatthe normal political and judicial arrangements 
protecting fundamental rights of citizens were in dis- 
array, 1f not suspended With no checks and balances, 
a massive'slush fund, and full protection by political 
masters aided by acompliant media, the security forces 
could do as they pleased — pick up, detain, torture, kill 
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and vvorse anyone they suspected of antı-state actıvı- 
ties And this was done on a massive scale 

Ofcourse, the policemen now ‘accused’ of human 
rights violation, led from the front by K PS Gill, then 
Director General of the Punjab Police, aver Not only 
do they claim that they risked their lives to save the 
nation (this when “busy bodies’ were in hiding), if such 
unwarranted prosecution continues, the police may 
well be impelled not to act in simular situations ın the 
future Some have even demanded complete immunity 
from future prosecution ; 

How should we respond to such demands 
(threats?), knowing well that appeals to national secu- 
rity hide many illegalities Moreover, can a healthy 
legal-judicial process and structure ever be instituted 
with such safeguards in place? Obversely, we know that 
insurgency and counter-insurgency are messy affairs, 
thatunlike conventional wars the rules ofengagement 
are less defined and fluid Orthat the implications offail- 
ure to ‘control and discipline’ can be hugely dangerous 

Even as the jury 1s out on this conundrum, it can 
be safely asserted that no liberal, democratic order can 
be built by permitting impunity to state forces, even 
when those “seekıng to overthrow the state” refuse to 
follow any “rules of the game” Notaccepting this self- 
imposed constraint is a sure route to fascism 

An equally troubling question relates to why we 
need to remember, to document, even memorialize the 
dark chapter from our past Does this help a process of 
healing or only serve to the widen the chasm between 
contending parties? Is the legal process the best alter- 
native or should societies go through the ‘truth and 
reconciliation’ route preferred by post-apartheid South 
Africa? Or amnesty as in Cambodia 

A conventional answer 1s that ‘recording’ 1s 
necessary to avoid the errors of the past Much of what 
happened in Punjab had happened before ın our North 
East, ın quelling the Naxalites in West Bengal and 
Andhra Pradesh Anditis ongoing in Jammu and Kash- 
mir and Gujarat The overhang of terrorism, more so 
when linked with forces 'across the border' has only 
made it easier to push through ‘repressive’ laws and 
shortcut safeguards So it 1s 1n the interest of demo- 
cracy to not only not forget, but to ruthlessly and 
rigorously investigate, document, initiate prosecutory 
processes and convictthrough the legal process 

And yet we know that when confronting situa- 
tioris of mass breakdown — the Partition, Rwanda, Pol 
Pot's Cambodia, apartheid South Africa, Bosnia, and 
now Iraq — regimes have chosen only some aspects 
of the bouquet, often preferring a general amnesty to 


prosecution True, post-war Europe memorialized 
Auschwitz and Japan has a Hiroshima memorial But 
equally what of our history and the past we choose to 
remember and how 1s never asettled question What, 
however, 1s unacceptable 1s to seek to bury the past and 
place ıt beyond scrutiny 

But can we ever successfully conduct a societal 
exercise of remembering, documenting, ‘naming’ 
crimes, investigating them, prosecuting and convict- 
ing those deemed responsible, 1f the political system 
and actors and the institutional agencies that we have 
mandated to protect our system — the courts and the 
NHRC - work (or are permitted to work) in the man- 
nerthatthey do This report is also a documentation of 
the shameful record of our legal-justice system, both 
the procedures and the personnel, seemingly commit- 
ted more to protecting their own than uncovering the 
truth and facilitate Justice Justread the time-line of this 
case It brings alive the classic Saeed Mirza film, 
* Arvind Desai ki ajeeb Dastaan” 

Most of all the issues raised by Reduced to Ashes 
need to be followed up to help victim families bring a 
closure to their grief To not permit even the naming of 
the victim 1s an indignity that no nation/people claim- 
ing to be civilized should allow For impelling us to 
engage with these troubling questions, the team behind 
this report (in particular Ram Narayan Kumar) 
deserves our unqualified admiration and gratitude 
As Kundera so graphically reminded us, all struggle 
is between memory and forgetting 
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PARTITION AND GENOCIDE: Manifestation of 
Violence in Punjab 1937-1947 by Anders Bjorn 
Hansen India Research Press, New Delhi, 2002 


THERE has been a renewed interest 1n partition in 
India ın the last decade, prompting it to re-emerge as a 
major area of inquiry especially ın disciplines like 
anthropology and history It has produced a vast and 
diverse body of work and debate While much of this 
has focused on partition itself and investigated its vari- 
ous dimensions — socio-political, emotional and soon, 
during or following it, comparatively much less has 
been written about the conditions prevailing before par- 
tition barring a few works like Jaya Chatterjee's Ben- 
gal Divided Hindu Communalism and Partition, 
1932-1947, Suranjan Das’ Communal Rıots in Bengal 
1905-47 and the lıke The book. under review treads 
fresh grounds as the author seeks to explore the nature, 


changes and manifestations of violence in Punjab 
between 1937-1947 

The author, a historian from University of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, chooses the period 1937-47 in Pun- 
jab, aperiod studied mainly for political developments 
leading to partition to analyse the development of com- 
munal violence, more specifically tracing the changes 
in the nature of violence from ‘traditional’ to ‘geno- 
cıdal” Part 1— Political Power Struggle and Commu- 
nalısm — in three chapters examines the link between 
political power struggle, and the rise of communalism 
ın Punjab from the provincial elections ın 1937 mark- 
ing the first escalation, through the interim period 
which saw the failure of the Cripps Mission to the pro- 
vincial elections of 1946, and finally the period from 
the 1946 provincial elections till early 1947, 1 e, end 
February, when the British government announced its 
withdrawal Part II, The Internecine Strife, looks atthe 
“internecine strife’ between the Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs fromthe announcementof partition plans in June 
till the transfer of power and independence in August 
with a special focus on the conditions pre and post 
Rawalpindi massacres in March 1947 Part III, Inde- 
pendence, deals with partition and the violence that 
followed The concluding chapter puts into perspec- 
tive the findings of the study —the case of ethnic cleans- 
ing and genocide 

The political pacts, events and their implications/ 
fallouts, 1937 provincial election onwards, punctuate 
the study, largely forming the backdrop against which 
changes in forms and nature of violence are traced The 
author, investigating the changes of violence from “tra- 
ditional’ to ‘genocidal’, harps on issues like the nature 
of inter- and ıntra-communıty feuds in the initial years, 
the gradual crystallisation of community identity and 
consequent political awareness changing the commu- 
nity relations and enabling political/power relations to 
influence religious differences The rise and growth of 
the community-based ‘quasi-military voluntary 
groups’ added to the separatist tendencies signalling a 
further rift between religion and politics, thus ‘effec- 
tively completing the communalisation process ” 
Next the author traces the political changes which 
marked an end to democratic interaction and peaceful 
co-habitation with the nature of violence turning to 
genocidal The ‘genocidal tendencies’ manifest prima- 
rily in the persecution of the women of one community 
by the ‘other’, followed by an outbreak of mass, unprec- 
edented violence and ‘ethnic cleansing’ ‘by’ and ‘on’ 
allthree communities With violence becoming more 
structured and organised, there was a total disintegra- 
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tion of the moral/cultural order making co-habitation 
1mpossible leading to large scale uprooting and migra- 
tion Partition made this transformation complete 

Meticulously tracing the traits and transfor- 
mation of violence marked by the political events, the 
book, nevertheless, leaves certain areas open forques- 
tioning, particularly in holding the League responsi- 
ble for the deteriorating political struggle and the 
polarisation ofthe communities 

The foreword by Ian Talbot is insightful The 
introduction examines terms like genocide and com- 
munalism, discusses the various debates surrounding 
them, contextualises the study by presenting a brief 
political history of Punjab and offers a review of lite- 
rature A chronological order marks the structuring of 
the chapters and the organisation of details as they 
probe the development of communal violence There 
1s also a brief summary at the end of each chapter which 
helps consolidate the points raised Of particular inter- 
est are two graphs in the conclusion, the first showing 
the development of violence, from 1937-1946 and the 
number of casualties, the other depicting the massive 
transformation ın the violence, from traditional to 
genocidal between 1937-1947 The study 1s based on 
primary sources, especially the Fortnightly Reports, 
about 270 of them written between January 1937 and 
August 1947 from the Chief Secretary for the Govern- 
ment of Punjab to the Viceroy and the letters from the 
Punjab Governor to the Viceroy He has also drawn on 
two previously published sources, Constitutional 
Relations Between Britainand India The Transfer of 
Power 1942-1947 (12 volumes) and the Selection of 
Documents on Partition of Punjab 1947 consisting of 
correspondence and reports compiled among officials 
ın East and West Punjab He provides an extensive list 
of secondary sources, books and articles including 
secondary published material from Pakistan Atthe end 
the book lists 1mportant persons, private armies and 
political parties relevant to the study which provide 
easy reference forthe readers 
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JIHAD: The Trail of Political Islam by Gilles Kepel 
Translated from French by Anthony F Roberts 
I B Tauris and Company, London, 2003 


ON 2 April 2003, a statement ‘Answer,the Call of 
Jihad’, attributed to Saddam Hussein and read out on 
Iraqi state television by Information Minister Moham- 
med Saeed al-Sahaf said,‘ Jihad ıs a duty in facing 
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the infidels and whosoever dies on its fields 1s rewarded 
by heaven Seize it (jthad), O brothers, for within it are 
one of two good deeds for the sake of God and great 
principles ” 

This call was answered not by Iraqi volunteers 
alone, as reported in the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
but by 26-year-old Ubaidillah, who joined the Front 
Pembela Islam (FPI) in Jakarta, Indonesia With a 
bright-red T-shirt, Ubaidillah is no different from a 
worker at the mineral-water plant in Jakarta, earning 
850,000 rupiah ($95) a month However, Ubaidillah 
will soon be doing something very different After 
answering the FPI’s call for volunteers to fight Ameri- 
can soldiers in Iraq, he's now a potential holy warrior 
*America wants to destroy Islam in Iraq,' says 
Ubaidillah “My conscience calls me ” 

Since the attack involving two American air- 
liners on 11 September 2001 on the twin towers of the 
World Trade Centre in Manhattan, the belligerent term 
“yıhad” has gained currency in a number of European 
languages ‘Why? That ıs the question that western 
policy analysts, baffled ın the face of the violence pro- 
pagated by radical Islamist movements have been ask- 
ing since 9/11 What are the convictions and motives 
that drives 20-year-olds to sacrifice their lives? 

Gilles Kepel, a French political scientist and a 
specialist on the Islamic resurgence, has attempted to 
answer some queries by collating five years of rigor- 
ous research on inter-Muslim relations in a single 
volume entitled, Jihad The Trail of Political Islam 
Kepel argues that the 9/11 attack can only be under- 
stood when read ın the context of the rise and fall of 
political Islam, or Islamism as he calls it, over the past 
quarter-century According to Kepel, the sole purpose 
of 9/11 was to build universal solidarity among Mus- 
lims and attempt to reverse a process of decline 

In the last 25 years, the world order has been 
rocked by an explosive phenomenon political Islam 
Beginning inthe early 1970s, militants across the Mus- 
lim world revolted against the regimes 1n power Their 
jihad — or ‘holy struggle’ — aimed to establish a global 
Islamic state based solely on a strict interpretation of 
the Koran In the 1970s, when religion was decaying 
in the private lives of people, the Islamic activists from 
newly independent Muslim nations gave a call for 
Jihad Though the initial reaction was of scorn and dis- 
may by the people and the Marxist intellectuals alike, 
the left gradually discovered that Islamism had a popu- 
lar base, preached moral order and hostility to the 
‘impure’ materialists Thereafter, the movement found 
wide mass appeal, especially among the youth and stu- 


dents, and was funded magnanimously by the Saudi 
royals, who placed morality above all else and, finan- 
cially supported the growth of any group that preached 
their creed 

The Islamist movement first became a potent 
mobilizing force in Egypt, the key theorists were 
Sayyid Qutb (Egypt), Mawlana Mawdudi (Pakistan) 
and Ruhollah Khomeini (Iran) The trio shared a vision 
of Islamas a political movement and called for replac- 
ing secular nationalism of the 1960s by an Islamic state 
The writings of Qutb and Mawdudi rejected the val- 
ues of nationalist intellectuals, mostly educated in 
European-style schools, and reactivated Islam as the 
sole cultural and political standard for conduct among 
Muslims Qutb’s early inspiration had come from the 
Muslim Brothers, asociety which was formed in 1928 
in Egypt to reclaim Islam’s political dimension in the 
wake of the abolishment of the Caliphate ın 1924 by 
Kemal Ataturk However, the authoritarian regime of 
President Gamel Abdel Nasser suppressed the Muslim 
Brothers ın 1954 (and executed Qutb in 1966, as a rift 
had occurred between the dominant Arab nationalists, 
personified by Nasser and contemporary radical Islam- 
ists), and many activists went into exile in Algeria, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Malaysıa and Morocco They 
spread theirrevolutionary Islamist ideas from there by 
means of anetwork that reached into myriad religious 
schools and universities 

The 1980s were overshadowed by a power strug- 
gle between the Saudi monarchy and Khomeını's Iran 
Khomeini became a major figure in the movement, as 
he was the first truly religious figure to lend his author- 
ity to the new creed Despite all its influence on the 
young, before the Iranian Revolution in 1979 Islamism 
was amarginal heterodoxy 

In the early 1990s, wildly extremist groups 
like the Armed Islamist Group in Algeria, the Taliban 
in Afghanistan, and Osama bin Laden’s al-Qaeda 
assumed centrestage Violence hastened the decline 
of the movement A wide gulf between the aims of 
the 1990s jıhadı extremists and the socio-political 
aspirations of the Muslims during the 1980s brought 
the Islamist movement toa haltınthe mid-1990s Kepel 
contends that 1t 1s to remobilise the earlier unpre- 
cedented mass appeal of the movement that the disas- 
ter of 9/11 was planned The 'terrorists' want to 
extricate the Muslims from western notions of liberty 
and democracy Wonder how many Ubaidillahs sit 
In waiting 

Though the detail might appear copious, Kepel 
offers an incisive excursion through the rise and fall 


of the movement ın every Muslim nation — from 
Palestine, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, the Gulf War to the war 
on terrorism against Osama bin Laden By traversing 
through the Muslim world, gathering interviews 
and archival material, he has presented an account 
that helps us make sense of the ominous reality of 
Jihad today 


Divya Srivastava 


CONTEMPORARY INDIA: A Sociological View 
by Satish Deshpande Viking, Penguin Books India, 
New Delhi, 2003 


POSITIONING sociology as a critique of common 
sense, Deshpande, a sociologist with the Institute of 
Economic Growth, undertakes the task of critically 
re-examining what popular common sense tells us 
about the concerns related to the transformation of 
the social and economic landscape ın contemporary 
India These are ‘The strange mixture of anxiety and 
ambivalence that modernity provokes 1n India, the 
shaping of the nation by the ideologies of Hindutva 
and development, the pivotal role of the middle class 
in independent India, and the relative invisibility of 
caste inequality despite the public prominence of caste 
inequality ” 

While ‘mapping a distinctive modernity,’ 
Deshpande observes that modernity (and tradition) has 
been among the most ubiquitous themes embedded in 
our common sense We not only believe that there are 
many ways to be modern, but also claim that that our 
‘distinct’ way involves ‘blending modernity with tra- 
dition’ to get ‘the best of both worlds ’ The author sug- 
gests that even after labelling something as modern or 
traditional we should not foreclose the task of under- 
taking detailed answers to questions like ‘why we are 
so eager to claim modernity in some contexts and so 
anxious to disown itin others ” 

Next, the concept of ‘nation as an imagined 
economy” comes up for rigorous scrutiny Deshpande 
observes that in the beginning the foremost idiom of 
the model of Indian nationalism was an economic one, 
even when there was always a compatibility with yet 
another powerful 1diom, that of Hindu communalism 
The change came in the seventies, at least in part due 
to the developmental model’s failure to fulfil its seduc- 
tive promises After two decades of “a protracted tran- 
sition’ the post-mandir and market India has witnessed 
‘the resurgence of Hindu communalism in an overall 
context dominated by globalization ” 
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This Hindutva way of imagining the nation has 
coincided with ‘new ways of thinking about the social 
aspects of space ' He refers to the three distinct kinds 
of spatial strategies that contemporary Hindutva has 
employed in ourrecenthistory These centred on sacred 
sites (like the campaign for the liberation of the Babri 
Masyıd-Ram janmabhoomı in Ayodhya), areas (the 
Idgah Maidan flag hoisting controversy at Hubli), routes 
(processions like ekatmata yajna organized by VHP in 
1983, Advanr's rathyatra to Ayodhya, Joshi's Kanya- 
kumarı to Kashmir yatra concluding with the hoisting 
of the national flag ın Lal Chowk, Srinagar and most 
recently, Narendra Modr's gaurav yatra 1n Gujarat), and 
finally processions like the Ganesh Utsav in Hyderabad 
and the Shiv Jayanti procession in Bhıwandı 

Reflecting on the sudden visibility of caste into 
a supposedly casteless homogenized middle class 
urban set up 1n the aftermath of the agitation against 
reservation, Deshpande examines the four elements of 
the popular common sense view on the theme First, 
caste inequality has lessened considerably over the 
period as a result of the reservation policies though only 
a mınority within the SC/ST/OBC group has cornered 
most of the benefits Second, caste as a category has 
undergone a process of politicization with the numeri- 
cally stronger backward and middle castes dominat- 
ing electoral democracy It has implied reverse 
discrimination for the upper castes Third, given the 
great degree of variation in the economic and social 
status of members of every caste group, 1t is mislead- 
ing to use caste per se as an objective criterion to 
decide backwardness or forvvardness Fourth, socially 
and culturally, the main aspect of caste discrimination, 
namely untouchability, has constitutionally been out- 
lawed, and adequate legislative measures have been 
initiated to remove caste discrimination As for the 
attitudes, ıt ıs rronically the intermediate and not the 
upper castes who are the main perpetrators of this 
pernicious system 

Deshpande does agree that the condition of the 
marginal caste groups has improved but then suggests 
that the real question remains how much has it 
improved? And further, how the lowest castes/tribes 
have fared ın comparison to the rest of the population 
Drawing upon the broad-based data collected by the 
National Sample Survey Organization the author holds 
that ‘caste continues to be a major fault line ofeconomic 
inequality in contemporary India ’ Contrary tocommon 
sense, even after more than half century of ındepend- 
ence, ‘caste inequality has been and 1s being repro- 
duced in independent India ” 


Deshpande interrogates the commonsense idea 
of the ‘centrality of the middle class’ in post-colonial 
India Holding the middle classes as the ‘product of 
the developmental regime,’ Deshpande sarcastically 
remarks that with the gradual eclipse of the Nehruvian 
development idea “one could no longer be confident 
that the middle class, the developmental state, and the 
nation were marching in step ’The middle classes have 
since then gradually distanced themselves from the 
idea of nation state and its development The processes 
of globalization and localization have seen the emer- 
gence of sub-national loyalties as well as the lure of 
transnational identities among the ‘new’ middleclasses 
seeking ‘adjustment’ Thus having consolidated its 
social, economic and political standing on the basis 
of developmental state, this new class, especially its 
upper segment, 1s all set to corner the benefits of glo- 
balization 

All the above themes like modernity, the nation, 
Hindutva, or the middle class seem to hover around the 
overarching theme of ‘globalization and the geogra- 
phy of cultural regions ’ Deshpande suggests that 
the processes of globalization that produce ‘a sort of 
identity anxiety’ are accompanied by the growth of 
“partıcularıstıc cultural identities of all kinds ’ 

The book 1s extremely readable and reflects a 
refreshing approach It succeeds in its endeavour to 
persuade the readers to go ‘beyond common sense’ to 
understand the critical issues relating tocontemporary 
India Drawing liberally from recent literature on the 
concerned themes, it 1s an original work that can 
easily be hailed as among the best in its genre 


Ashutosh Kumar 


THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM: Illiberal Demo- 
cracy at Home and Abroad by Fareed Zakaria 
Viking, Penguin Press, Delhi, 2003 


IN the very success of a political project may lie the 
seeds of its future failure How often have we seen 
innovations in political arrangements, radical at the 
time of their initiation, turning into orthodoxy over 
time, dysfunctional but unchallengeable Is the project 
of democracy, currently the favoured mantra forall ills, 
now subject to the law of diminishing returns? Are we 
plagued by too much democracy rather than too little? 
And have we, in mistakenly equating adult franchise 
elections with democracy, in elevating the choice of 
the masses to an unassailable height, and ın fore- 
grounding the nght of politicians to decide on all man- 


ner of issues, created societies which often are not 
only unworkable but have sacrificed liberty, in particu- 
lar of minorities on which freedom rests? 

That extant democracy creates deep discomfort 
for both the rich and the poor, the elite and the masses, 
appears aself-evident truth Few in ourcountry believe 
that ‘free and fair’ elections, ın and of themselves, solve 
problems and deliver workable solutions True, all of 
us were (and are) equally uneasy with the rule of elites, 
a self-appointed and anointed aristocracy which 
believed and claimed that it had the best interests of 
the citizenry at heart And so we demanded and won 
not only greater participation of all but also sought to 
extend principles of transparency and accountability 
to all institutions Was this necessarily good and 
beneficial? Or 1s it that the ensuing populism turned 
politicians from leaders who could think and stra- 
tegise for the long term into followers of every pass- 
ing whim of the mobilised masses 

Fareed Zakaria, the latest icon ın the American- 
Indian firmament, 1s a sophisticated and persuasive 
conservative Trained in history and political science 
at Yale and Harvard, he shot into prominence as the 
youngest Managing Editor of Foreign Affairs and since 
2002 ıs the editor of Newsweek International Both his 
Indian connection and the undoubted success abroad 
has made both him and his writing an object of intense 
focus His latest offering, The Future of Freedom, does 
not disappoint though his analysis and conclusions 
are likely to cause dismay inthe ranks of the politically 
correct 

The book covers too large a canvas, discusses too 
many important and controversial issues to permit any 
simple summary, most of all ina brief review response 
But, as he says, ‘This 1s nota work of historical scholar- 
ship Its contribution to the debate, 1f any, isin its ideas 
and arguments ’ And this he manages, both provoca- 
tively and elegantly 

His basic thesis, baldly presented, ıs that the pro- 
tean qualities of democracy can be misleading As Tony 
Judd writes in the New York Review of Books, ‘Inmuch 
of the world, democracy 1s often the heir to authoritar- 
1an dictatorship and a substitute for good government 
Weare all familiar with the late, unlamented “peoples’ 
democracies”, but even in more genuine democracies 
the spurious legitimacy of public elections frequently 
obscures infirm and corrupt institutions’ (NYRB, 10 
April 2003) 

Zakarıa”s ideal is the western, liberal, constitu- 
tional democracy with free markets, representative 
government, protected civil freedoms and public law 


The last, as he frequently remind us, is the product of a 
long tradition developed well before any of the west- 
ern democracies could actually be classified as such 
More than mass plebiscite, it 15 the impartial judge that 
symbolizes the western model of government And 
the pinnacle of the judiciary, as for instance epitomised 
ın the US Supreme Court, is a deeply undemocratic 
institution with judges, once appointed, secure for life 
and not answerable to anyone but themselves, their tra- 
ditions and good judgement 

A second strain running through the book 1s the 
role of the elites, be they self-appointed by heredity 
or selected through a meritocratic process It 1s only 
when the aristocracy serves as a public-spirited elite, 
secure ın its privilege but sensitive to the need to 
contribute to the public good, that institutions are 
created, autonomous both of the state and their found- 
ers, which direct and serve modern societies But once 
they, and society, treats them as ‘one of us’, there 1s a 
distinctive weakening of the code of noblesse oblige 
Zakarıa's discussion of the American aristocracy, the 
code of honour evolved in many professions — law, 
media, medicine, business, and politics — makes for 
fascinating reading As does the story of their decline 
under the twin pressures of commercialisation and 
massification 

Clearly, while defending democracy as the best 
of all available systems, Zakaria can barely hide his fear 
of the masses Greater enfranchisement and participa- 
tion has in its wake often generated irrational pressures, 
both on institutions and policies, in turn creating dis- 
locations which can have long-term deleterious con- 
sequences More than once he reminds us that Hitler 
rose to power through a majority, political mandate 

Poor countrres, he argues, are not ideal candidates 
fordemocracy But more than restate the old debate of 
bread vs freedom, he stresses the 1mportance of get- 
tingtheeconomicsright And there is little doubt what 
he favours — firm property rights, free markets and 
trade, policies facilitating wealth creation, instituting 
a level playing field, and the state not getting overly 
involved in the economy He also feels that countries 
with ‘unearned incomes’ (oil revenues, remittance 
incomes) face less pressure to evolve workable and sta- 
ble policies and institutions The masses can be satis- 
fied by a distribution of largesse and thus are not forced 
to learn the difficult business of self-governance The 
Arab states provide auseful example 

So far so good Where the book enters into 
conflictual territory 1s 1n recommending caution, if 
notdelay, in introducing full democracy To argue that 
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„executive — and that unnecessary political interference 







modern societies need many institutions, that there <p O : d 
should be a separation of powers — legislative, judicial, | rom xfi or 






Hinduism and Its Sense of 
History 


Arvind Sharma 


ın institutions can create dysfunctionality is more 
easily accepted So also his account of the new pres- 
sures that mass democracy generates But what of the 
oligarchic control by entrenched elites? What of the 
desire of those, so far kept bereft of any meaningful 
voice, to participate in decisions that affect their lives” 
After all, they too constitute the citizenry, and open 
elections are often the only way by which they can force 
their way into aclosed club The fact that many new 
(and old) democracies are experiencing serious prob- 
lems is in itself no argument that what we need ‘1s not 
more democracy but less ” 

Equally troubling 1s Zakarıa's case for inter- 
vention in illiberal states, whether formally “demo- 
cratıc” or otherwise True, unlike the enthusiastic 
*neo-conservatives' who seek to remake the world in 
their favoured image, 1f necessary by military interven- 
tion, Zakaria ıs more cautious He does not believe that 
eitherdemocracy ora liberal ordercan be imposed from 
the outside But external pressure to reform does help 
to nudge illiberal regimes to open up, recognize civil 
and human rights, create functioning markets and help 
institutionalize freedoms Clearly, the word imperial- 
ism does not enter his lexicon And so, even if we are 
persuaded that a premature institutionalization of elec- 
tions may not contribute to a solution, more so in situ- 
ations marked by ethnic and religious divides, the 
imposition ofa benign, guiding order, as 1s the sugges- 
tion, too can generate a backlash This 1s what seems 
to bein store for Iraq 

İn a book of this sweep, there are many elements 
that a reviewer can quarrel with, in particular with the 
author’s reading of history, the frequent lapse into 
cultist arguments, his over-reliance on World Bank- 
IMF liberaleconomy solutions Nevertheless, the cen- 
tral thesis that complex, modern democracies require 
a multiplicity of autonomous institutions and that a 
blind expansion of public participation and scrutiny 
can lead to dysfunctionality needs to be taken seriously 
Modern governance ıs too serious a business to blindly 
entrust to mass, public opinion Working through the 
paradoxes of modern society requires both leader- 
ship and expertise This case Fareed Zakaria makes 
with brilliance Though discomfiting, The Future of 
Freedom deserves wide and engaged reading and 
discussion 









It has been given in the study of 
Hinduism for the past two 
centuries that the Hindus lacked 
a sense of History The evidence 
marshalled in this book renders 
this assumption, which has had 
Vİ far-reaching consequences, 
implausible 
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A radical contribution to the 
understanding of Indian history 
as a discipline, this book 
explores the politics of history- 
4 writing 1n modern India It 
narrativizes the engagement 
of a civilization with the 
historical sensibility and 
modality In doing so, it 
asserts that history, ın order to be understood 
better, has to deploy the language of the layperson ın India, and 
interact with the mythic, the ahistorical, and the folk 
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The Great Game 


Comment 


Welcome to indifference, mutated 


SOME years ago, I was part of a panel discussion in 
Austin, Texas, on the Babrı Masjıd/Ram Janmabhoomı 
wrangle T m less concerned here with what the dispute 
1s about— meaning the angry and intricate arguments, 
the stated and real motivations of the players—than that 
ithas brought simmering Hindu-Muslim tensions into 
the open like never before in our 56 years The riots in 
Bombay a decade ago and the orgy of killing ın Gujarat 
ın 2002 are only two fallouts There are times when 
I can’t help thinking these tensions now threaten 
India’s very survival I feel that sword hanging over 
my Indian head 

That said, that day ın Austin we wereall very civil 
and friendly A graduate student friend from Orissa 
spelled out the Hindu viewpoint A bright young Pakı- 
stanı spoke for Muslims And me? I was secularism’s 
spokesman — if a reluctant one, for reasons I hope will 
beclearby the end of this article—for the evening 

Ihopeldon”tneed to tell you whom the audience 
showed the least interest in Me Oh, I went prepared 
with a raft of what I thought were powerful, appealing 
arguments to preserve secularism, to explain that it was 
the only hope for India But while the audience reacted 
passionately to both my colleagues, I got a polite smat- 
tering of claps and not one question Secularism, at least 
as I articulated and defended it that day, lefteverybody 
utterly indifferent 

Surely, you think, such indifference is the fate of 
the ‘fence-sitter’, the opinion that straddles the mid- 
dle Except for two things One, I don’t believe secu- 
larism has any future if ıt ıs outlined as a fence-sitting 
idea In fact, I think the seeds of its failure in India 
today lie right there Two, ın the years since that panel 
discussion, there seems to have been a definite evolu- 
tion in the way secularism is viewed Today, the object 
of the greatest venom from a champion on one side of 
the Babrı Masjid tussle 1s not the champion on the 
other side, but the secularist who thinks he sits safely 
inbetween While the champions almost feed off each 
other and grow, they positively hate the secularists 
Aonce indifference has mutated into this hatred 

Why? 

The secend of those two things, first When you 
are firmly in the saddle on one side of a tortured dis- 


pute, you know exactly where your opponents are 
as firmly established on the other side You don't see 
eye-to-eye with them, you can't stand what they say, 
but you have a certain understanding of exactly what 
their position ıs Likewise withthem Thatunderstand- 
ing 1s good for you İt makes you clearer about your 
own position Itshores up your support 

Naturally, this is not some trenchant insight that 
nobody has had before Forexample, leaders of Islamic 
parties in Pakistan frequently say that the rise to polı- 
tical strength ın India of the party that claims to speak 
for Hindus, the BJP, ıs just the tonic for them It serves 
to bring them more supporters in Pakistan, especially 
more fervent supporters Which party would blink at 
that? The same applies in reverse The stronger those 
Pakistani parties become, the more persuasively the 
BJP and its parıvar can make their case for the great 
Islamic threat to Hinduism, to India itself 

And the man who sits ın between, repulsed as 
much by rising Islamic fanaticism as he 1s by the 
rising thugs who seek to claim Hinduism? He finds 
he ıs seen as the real threat to both sides 

There was a spot-on illustration of this pheno- 
menon three years ago, when the Syedna, spiritual head 
of the Bohras, boarded a plane for Bombay ın Indore 
Now the Syedna holds absolute sway over his sect 
Every aspect of the lives of the faithful — births, mar- 
riages, deaths —1s subject to his gaze and intervention 
At least as seen from the outside, though no doubt 
Bohras will disagree, the Syednaand his followers are 
amodel of the grip orthodox religion can exert 

Also on the flight that day was the well-known 
Bohra dissident and reformer, Asghar Al: Engineer 
Innumerable times, Engineer has publicly criticised 
the Syedna for his practices Naturally, his presence 
on the flight was an irritant to the Syedna’s travelling 
supporters As he later revealed to Outlook magazine, 
two of them told him ‘You shaitan, get down and see 
what happens to you!’ 

What happened tothe ‘shaitan’ was that 1n the ter- 
minal at Bombay, three men assaulted him One had 
been on the flight, the other two were from among 
the hordes who had turned up to greet the Syedna on 
arrival The assault continued for several minutes 
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Engineer fell to the ground, bleeding Eventually the 
police rescued him and took him to Nanavatı hospital 

Meanwhile, more of the Syedna's followers paid 
visits to Asghar Alr”s home and his poky office in Santa 
Cruz These were not courtesy calls to express concern 
forhis health No, they ransacked both places, up to the 
fans on the ceiling As Engineer wrote to me some days 
later “My household things have been destroyed com- 
pletely Office computers were also destroyed ” 

The assault apart the Syedna represents, you 
would think, exactly the kind of obscurantism the 
BJP has always derided among Muslims Therefore, 
you would think, they would support Engineer's efforts 
to stand up to the Syedna You wouldthink Butdoing 
so, you would overlook Engineer's equally loud cri- 
tique of the kind of obscurantism the BJP has been 
riding for years 

To the BJP, Engineer is the greater threat than the 
Syedna For his arguments against the Syedna apply 
Just as well — maybe better, and anyway Engineer cer- 
tainly applies them just as diligently — to the BJP and 
its ideology He sees perversion equally on both sides 
in the grip the Syedna maintains on his flock, in the 
cynical politics ofthe BJP To both, therefore, he 1s the 
enemy After all, there's an odd trust you can place in 
an opponent that he will have his diametrically oppo- 
site views that sharpen your own But the guy in the 
middle? If he finds your opponent's views repugnant, 
he objects to yours too How then can you trust him, 
pin him down? 

So it was that the day after the flight, several of 
the Syedna's supporters went to the police to make a 
complaint against Engineer Far from them attacking 
him, they claimed, it was actually Engineer who had 
assaulted them and the Syedna To anyone who knows 
Engineer —a gentle sixty year-old — this is a laughable 
accusation But leave aside its doubtful merits to ask 
Who accompanied this delegation to the police? 

Answer Two prominent Bombay politicians — 
ex-Housing Minister Raj Purohitand Atul Shah, MLA 
Both belong to the BJP 

And that 1s the truth about the way secularists 
have come to be seen today as the common enemy of 
obscurantists of every stripe There was a time when 
Engineer would have been ignored as an irrelevance 
But today it’s simple He 1s hated Whether the 
Syedna’s supporters or the BJP’s family members their 
purest vitriol, always, 1s reserved for the secularist 

This has something to do, as I explained above, 
with the very nature of fence-sitting But in India, it 
also has to do with the way we have treated secular- 


ism the first of those two things I mentioned As long 
as we define secularism as we have — as equal respect 
for all religions — it seems to me that we guarantee its 
failure This is both related to and subtly different from 
the evolution of indifference to hatred that I have spent 
some paragraphs on 

Let me explaın this with some thoughts about 
holidays 

Any number of people write me an gry notes 
about public holidays in India The lack of *Hindu' holi- 
days, they say, 1s another way Hinduism ıs ‘being 
denigrated’ — an actual quote — ın this country (Not 
that it doesn’t happen outside this country ‘The Indian 
Consulate in New York,’ I heard from an always sar- 
castic correspondent recently, ‘will be closed this 
year for four American holidays, two Christian holi- 
days, one Jain holiday, one national holiday, one Bud- 
dhist holiday and four Muslim holidays No wonder 
the BJP governmentis very pro-Hindu") 

Such holiday-counters rattle off various ‘Hindu’ 
occasions that should be holidays but are not They cal- 
culate the ‘percentage’ of Christian holidays, say, and 
compare that to the percentage of Christians ın the 
population The mismatch in favour of the holiday per- 
centage, they pronounce, 1s even more evidence of the 
“antı-Hındu” propensities of Indian governments Yes, 
there are actually people doing these arcane calcula- 
tions (Allow me my share as well If there was just one 
Christian holiday, there would have to have a minimum 
of fifty all told Any less, and the percentage of Chris- 
tian holidays 1s higher than that of Christians in India 
—two percent We have Christmas, but never have we 
had close to fifty public holidays Therefore, our gov- 
ernments are anti-Hindu and pro-Christian QED) 

Calculations aside, you might note that the Indian 
calendar 1s already crowded with holidays for Hindu 
festivals like Holi, Diwali, Janmashtami, Dassehra, 
Navratri and Ganesh Chaturthi, with many regional 
variations But if you're inclined to see ‘denigration’ 
and ‘anti-Hindu’-ness under every stone, that argument 
doesn’tconvince Ifevery single day of the year was a 
holiday, you would still unearth insults 

So instead, I wonder how giving people oppor- 
tunities to laze about at home —oragitating for yet more 
opportunities to do so—amounts to respect for religion 


For anything Do you ‘respect’ areligion by declaring |, 


yet one more holiday? Ene 
And when I wonder like that, my thoughts lead 
inexorably to one conclusion ‘equal respect’ for all 
religions — which is how we came to,haye our long list 
of religious holidays —1s amyth Or, since we are dis- 


cussing secularism, let me put ıt this way secularism, 
defined as equal respect for all faiths, 15 a myth Itcan- 
not work To me, a firm agnostic — whichis why I was 
unhappy defending our notions of secularism on that 
Austin panel — it makes no sense, and I can see why it 
makes no sense to religious-minded folks 

The pursuit of “equal respect’ will necessarily 
produce disgruntled souls digging wherever they can 
for 'denigration' Here we're told that an article that 
pokes gentle fun at Catholics in Bombay insults their 
faith, there acomment about Mohammed by a disrepu- 
table Christian evangelist abuses Islam, over in that 
corner sit the fellows totting up denigration 1n the 
calendar 

Why all this? Because the 1dea of respecting all 
faiths equally 1s a close cousin to the idea of pleasing 
everybody Some genuus saw fit to give us the apho- 
rism that warns against that second idea ‘You cannot 
please everybody ” We’ ve all heard that, and no four 
words are truer Unfortunately, nobody warned us 
against attempts to give equal respect to all religions 
So we try, and try again with well-intentioned, if 
muddle-headed, purpose — and manage only to annoy 
ever more people To the extent that we all begin to 
suspect the good intentions themselves 

Time forachange, Isuspect And perhaps for this 
radical thought the only way the state can truly respect 
allreligions 1s by offering them none 

Let me quickly say that Iam not advocating mass 
conversions to atheism or agnosticism (Though 
frankly, we agnostics don’t care one way or another) 
What I am questioning is the idea, sold to us in India 
by giants like Nehru and Gandhi, that secularism must 
mean equal respect for all religions, more, that a state 
can actually achieve that equal respect 

‘Sarva dharma samabhava’ — we heard it from 
those giants and from successors who aren’t half the 
men they were anyway But today, as the secularism 
they wished for us crumbles into failure and hatred, 
when ‘Nehruvian secularism’ itself 1s an insult, when 
Nehru and Gandhi themselves are ridiculed, we can 
only conclude it was an exercise in futility 

Or let me put ıt this way to the state, secularism 
must mean an equal indifference to all religions Orit 
means nothing Where indifference was once how 
secularists were treated, I’m suggesting today that 
indifference must be the foundation of a new secular- 
ism Atrue secularism 

Just two implications of such indifference here 

One, leaders will refrain from pious statements 
about our ‘vaunted’ secularism every time we spit on 


itas we did ın Gujarat ın 2002, or ın Bombay ın 1992- 
93,orınDelhıın 1984 Ourleadersclutchat such straws 
because the rest of us are so profoundly disillusioned 
with what passes for secularism Butchanging the way 
we look at ıt might spur us to something more than 
empty words from empty leaders We might learn to 
actually punish rioters and hate-mongers, whoever 
they are, instead of hiding injustice behind meaning- 
less words like ‘vaunted’ That, in turn, can only work 
to give secularism new meaning 

Two, the state shuns anything to do with any 
religion No Satyanarayana pujas ın public sector 
offices, no interference 1n religious institutions, no 
observances of any kind at the start of government 
sponsored functions And not one religious holiday 
on the calendar You are welcome to do these things, 
but do them on your own time Those who want to 
observe their Good Fridays or Ids, Patetis or Diwalis, 
can do so by using one or more of, say, fifteen optional 
holidays employees are entitled to take through the year 
The state will recognize just one holiday, August 15 
(Though Ihave reservations about even that one) 

This way, we undermine the whiners combing the 
calendar for insults When nobody gets official holi- 
days, nobody can claim disrespect (At least from the 
calendar) 

That hints at the true benefit of such a view of 
secularism You don't foster respect by trying to cater 
to every faith As we have learned with tragic effect 
(or maybe we haven't learned), that breeds streams of 
moaners and hatred, demagogues and Indian blood 
shed No, respect comes instead, and only, from being 
firm and fair It comes from single-mindedly, in an 
almost Machiavellian sense, slicing away every chance 
to claim disrespect 

And to me, the only way to do that, where reli- 
gions are concerned, 1s for the state to stay away from 
every singlé one 

People balk at separating church and state so 
explicitly They think it negates some deeply felt 
human need for religion, or maybe — awful thought! — 
1t amounts to godlessness Wrong It means neither 
Such separatıon, maintained strictly in a wildly diverse 
country, is the clear-eyed view of secularism we have 
neverhad Itisabreak from secularism's fence-sitting 
past, the way to a precisely articulated and diligently 
pursued future It 1s the only way this greatly reviled 
idea can regain meaning and relevance 

Now that’s worth some respect 


Dilip D’Souza 
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Comment | 


India's AIDS control programme 


CONVENTIONAL wisdom suggests that a combi- 
nation of HIV prevention interventions that include 
behaviour change communication, STI control, volun- 
tary counselling and testing (VCT) and prevention of 
mother to child transmission (PMTCT) - focusing 
on the most vulnerable populations are hallmark 
best practices for AIDS control programmes and poli- 
cies (Global HIV Prevention Working Group, 2003) 

Accordingly, as highlighted 1n the December 2002 
issue of Seminar (520), India’s National AIDS Control 
Organization (NACO) has implemented awareness 
campaigns, STI control efforts, targeted interventions 
for high-risk groups, VCT centres, and ts scaling up the 
PMTCT programme Nonetheless, critical gaps remain 
ın India’s current National AIDS Control Programme 


The Great Game 


(NACP-Phase 2) These gaps are likely to undermine 
the effectiveness of the AIDS control programme in 
failing to address four underlying realities that are the 
hallmark of the HIV/AIDS pandemic and the responses 
to1t, both globally and ın India 

The first 1s that this epidemic ıs fuelled by 1nequi- 
ties gender, economic and social Second, a majority 
of HIV infections are sexually transmitted, whereas 
1n most societies sexual behaviour and sexuality are 
issues Cloaked 1n shame, secrecy and moral posturing 
Third, the epidemic poses an additional burden on gov- 
ernment health infrastructures that are already crum- 
bling due to a history of neglect and poor allocation of 
resources And last, the defining characteristic of this 
epidemic has been stigma and discrimination, which 
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has resulted 1n denial and violation of human rights of 
individuals and communities affected by HIV/AIDS 
Inthis note, [examine three key components of India's 
AIDS prevention strategies — the IEC and awareness 
programme, STI control, and targeted interventions 
through the lens of the four realities articulated above 

IEC and awareness campaigns are a central ele- 
mentof India’s AIDS control programme Since the last 
decade that the programme has been in existence, the 
proportion of individuals ın India who have ‘ever heard 
of AIDS’ has indeed significantly increased However, 
as NACO”s behavioural survey shows, awareness 
levels are low ın rural areas, especially among women 
Beyond awareness, accurate knowledge of HIV trans- 
mission, ways to protect one's self and perceived risk 
to self remain low, again especially so ın rural areas 
and among women (NACO, 2001) 

With some exceptions, the bulk of awareness pro- 
grammes have focused on themes like (a) ‘AIDS kills? 
— a scare tactic that has not worked in motivating peo- 
ple to practice safe sex, (b) ‘remain faithful to one part- 
ner” — a message that 1s irrelevant to the majority of 
Indian women who are monogamous, and (c) ‘use 
condoms with sex workers’ — which fails to address 
unsafe sex with regular, same sex or unpaid casual part- 
ners Morerecently, prevention messages have evolved 
from fear-based to more neutral themes — providing 
information on HIV transmission and methods of 
protection 

However, emphasis of these awareness efforts 
has stopped at sterile delivery of information in a dog- 
matic fashion, rather than messages that would open 
up discussions on sexual pleasure, norms and health 
(e g concerns related to masturbation, semen loss) or 
alternate sexual identities We know that sexual 
fulfillment and well-being are not only fundamental 
human needs butalso ahuman right We also know that 
if HIV prevention messages are to contribute to sus- 
tained behaviour change, they must address sexuality, 
as it s essential to people's well-being Most impor- 
tant, messages that impose the personal morality of 
the few on the sexual and reproductive nights of all are 
in fact counter-productive to behaviour change, risk 
reduction, and preventing HIV 

Globally as the epidemic enters the third decade, 
our understanding of prevention strategies that work 
reveals that knowledge and awareness of HIV trans- 
mission ıs insufficient to bring about behaviour change 
This 1s especially the case for women who, in most 
societies, including India, are unable to negotiate safe 
sex due to unequal gender relations For example, cul- 


tural and social norms (legitimized as ‘traditions’) 
overlook men having multiple sexual partners as an 
expression of ‘manhood’, while denying womeneven 
the most basic information about their bodies to pro- 
tect their virginity and honour Such norms make it 
difficult for women to even initiate conversation about 
sex and contraception with their partners 

HIV/AIDS awareness messages in India either 
perpetuate stereotypes or at best remain neutral in’ 
addressing negative gender and sexual norms that are 
fuelling this epidemic. For example, many awareness 
programmes emphasize that men engaged in high-risk 
behaviour use condoms with sex workers, but don't 
emphasize the same with wives who remain unaware, 
uninformed andunprotected ForIndian women, most 
awareness programmes have noteven begun to address 
their risk and need for prevention information This 
need goes well beyond the minimal knowledge of the 
virus and how it 15 transmitted, to include topics such 
as reproductive anatomy and physiology or concepts 
such as virginity, masculinity, honour, shame, sexual 
double standards, and violence agamst women and girls 

The analysis of the IEC and awareness compo- 
nent of India's AIDS control programme reveals that 
gender and sexuality have not been addressed ın the 
design and delivery of prevention messages The 
AIDS epidemic hastragically highlighted that gender 
inequality can be fatal While changing unequal gen- 
der relationships 1s a long-term process and cannot be 
achieved through IEC and awareness programmes 
alone, gender-sensitive HIV/AIDS prevention mes- 
sages do play a critical role in promoting equitable 
norms and creating an enabling environment in which 
individuals can adopt behaviour change i 

STI control ıs another key HIV prevention stra- 
tegy that India’s AIDS programme has adopted The 
importance of STI control was determined in the early 
"90s when the role of STI in facilitating HIV transmis- 
sion was established In resource poor settings, the 
WHO recommends syndromic management as the 
standard of care for STI treatment Accordingly, 
strengthening STI clinics in district hospitals and train- 
ing medical providers at the primary care level in 
syndromic management ıs the strategy of choice ın 
India’s AIDS programme Examuning this strategy 
from a health systems perspective reveals the follow- 
ing At present, strengthening STI clinics, setting 
guidelines, and training ın district hospitals 1s the man- 
date of NACO as part of the AIDS control programme 
Whereas, strengthening services for Reproductive 
Tract Infections (RTI) including STI in primary and 
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secondary health facilities 1s the mandate of the Min- 
istry of Health and Family Welfare at the central level 
as part of the Reproductive and Child Health (RCH) 
programme ! 

Evidence points to a lack of a uniform, coordi- 
nated strategy ın the implementation of STI control 
efforts at the different levels of the government health 
system resulting from a fragmented and vertical 
implementation of the AIDS control and the RCH 
programmes For example, a report by the Task Force 
on Health and Family Welfare in Karnataka (2001) 
identifies that efforts to respond to the HIV epidemic 
ın the state have remained inadequate ın light of the 
rapidly increasing infection rates in the general popu- 
lation The report describes one reason for this as the 
vertical implementation of the HIV/AIDS programme 
from the state’s Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare activities, resulting in the latter not respond- 
ing tothe HIV/AIDS problem Furthermore, at the pri- 
mary care level, under the RCH programme mandate, 
STI control efforts compete with child survival and 
maternal health, resulting in a low priority given to 
STI services by Karnataka state’s Ministry of Health 
and Family Welfare 

In addition, inadequate investment in health ser- 
vices by state governments has resulted in poor health 
care infrastructure 1n terms of inadequate staffing, 
training, drugs, referrals, monitoring, and supervision 
at all service delivery levels This provides the back- 
drop in which STI control and HIV prevention efforts 
are being undermined within the government health 
system According to the Karnataka Task Force report 
(2001), without linkages among HIV/AIDS, RTI/ 
STIand TB programmes, and given low allocation of 
resources, primary, secondary and even tertiary health 
facilities lack simple diagnostics and drugs 

Surveys of healthcare providers in Andhra 
Pradesh and Maharashtra reveal that basic laboratory 
facilities including working microscopes, diagnostics 
for syphilis, incubators and gram stain reagents are 
missing in a substantial proportion of facilities Many 
STI providers do not ask about sexual risk, or conduct 
physical examinations, or counsel the patient about 
condom use facilities (FHI a & b, 2001) Therefore, 
India’s AIDS control programme needs to (a) strengthen 


1 The HIV/AIDS and Reproductive and Child Health (RCH) are 
centrally designed and tunded programmes While the AIDS con- 
trol programme 1s being administered through autonomous State 
AIDS Control Societies (SACS) established in each state, the 
RCH programme 1s being administered and implemented through 
the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare in each state 


clinical management with training in-patient counsel- 
ling and behavioural risk assessment; (b) strengthen 
services with laboratory facilities, and (c) ensure a 
regular supply of STI drugs 

Data on STI recognition, healthcare utilization 
and treatment-seeking behaviour from India demons- 
trate additional gaps in the STI control strategy adopted 
inthe AIDS programme Forexample, NACO's (2001) 
behavioural surveillance indicates that awareness and 
recognition of STI symptoms 1s much lower compared 
to HIV Access to district level hospital facilities as 
the first point of contact with the healthcare system 1s 
often limited to urban and peri-urban populations Fur- 
thermore, studies on healthcare seeking from India 
show that women are less likely than men to seek treat- 
ment for numerous reasons, such as a perception that 
STI symptoms are normal, feelings of shame, and a lack 
of resources and mobility Where treatment 1s sought 
for STI, ıt is mainly ın the private sector or in primary 
and secondary health facilities, where ın any case the 
referral system and the quality of care are often poor 
(Amin, 2000) 

Analysis of the STI control efforts highlights that 
the AIDS control programme needs to place a greater 
emphasis on recognition of STI symptoms and appro- 
priate treatment seeking Furthermore, there needs to 
be some level of integration of the AIDS control with 
the RCH programme, as they both have the mandate 
to address RTI/STI Without coordination between 
these programmes and health services in terms of set- 
ting guidelines, resource sharing, training, and support, 
the effectiveness of STI control through the govern- 
ment health system 1s likely to be limited Likewise, 
without HIV/AIDS advocacy efforts also focusing on 
strengthening and improving the deteriorating govern- 
ment health system, effective implementation of HIV/ 
AIDS control strategies through the government health 
system 1s likely to be undermined 

Last, looking at the ‘targeted interventions’ 
approach as another cornerstane strategy of India's 
AIDS control programme, several issues emerge The 
targeted intervention approach has translated the 
concept of ‘targets’ narrowly into ‘high-risk groups’ 
defined as sex workers, truck drivers, migrant work- 
ers, injection drug users (IDU) and men having sex with 
men (MSM) This approach derived from the epide- 
miological standpoint of prioritizing allocation of 
scarce resources where they are most needed makes 
sense However, from a human rights perspective, 
defining ‘high-risk groups’ or ‘core transmitters’ in 
official parlance and awareness campaigns as mem- 


bers of groups that are already seen as social outcasts 
has contributed to acircle of blame, stigmatization and 
hence, further marginalization of those who are most 
vulnerable to infection 

For example, let us take the case of sex workers 
in India Despite prostitution being technically legal 
under the Immoral Traffic 1n Persons Prevention Act 
of 1986 (PITA), sex workers have long been stigma- 
tized and subjected to frequent police harassment With 
the advent of the AIDS epidemic, sex workers were 
both targeted as core transmitters and recruited as peer 
educators As ıt happened with the gay community ın 
the 1980s ın the U S , where the epidemic was per- 
ceived as a problem of homosexuals, the ‘risk group’ 
approach in India has contributed to the perception that 
HIV/AIDS is a problem of sex workers and truckers 
A recent report of the Human Rights Watch (2002) 
reveals that police abuse of sex workers has remained 
unabated and ın fact expanded to target NGOs, 
outreach workers, and peer educators who are provid- 
ing life-saving HIV/AIDS information and condoms 
to sex workers 

From a behaviour change perspective, the cons- 
truction of “risk” as a problem of the ‘other’ results ın 
individuals not perceiving risk to themselves as they 
may not identify themselves with such ‘risk groups’ 
And indeed, behavioural surveillance data indicate that 
perceiving risk of HIV to one’s self 1s abysmally low 
in almost all groups that have been surveyed (FHI c, 
2001) Instead, people perceive that sex workers and 
theirclients are vulnerable, but notthemselves Finally, 
the targeted intervention approach also fails to reach 
other populations at risk, such as married women and 
adolescents This when prevalence rates among mar- 
ried women attending antenatal clinics are reaching as 
high as 4-5% in some districts (U S Census Bureau, 
2000) As the epidemic inexorably becomes general- 
ized — as is the case in Andhra Pradesh, Manipur, 
Maharashtra and Karnataka — the need to find ways to 
reach populations such as married women and adoles- 
cents becomes imperative 

Increasingly it 1s being realized that AIDS con- 
trol programmes must be based on a foundation of stra- 
tegies that (a) promote gender equity, (b) protect 
human, sexual and reproductive rights and freedoms 
of all, (c) strengthen healthcare systems to ensure 
delivery of quality services, and (d) address stigma 
and discrimination 1 have argued here that at present 
India’s AIDS programme does not address any of 
these underlying premises and realities Awareness 
programmes focus either on technical information 


or fear inducing themes Neither 1s sufficient to bring 
about behaviour change, which at minimum requires 
efforts to bring about normative changes ın how 
society views sexual and gender relationships 

STI control strategies at the district hospital level 
are not sufficient, if treatment is primarily being sought 
either 1n the private sector or primary and secondary 
care facilities, and the quality of services in the gov- 
ernment health facilities at all levels is poor Therefore, 
tackling HIV/AIDS prevention, especially at scale, will 
simultaneously require improvements in the govern- 
ment health system The targeted intervention app- 
roach has been narrowly construed, contributing to 
the further stigmatization of groups that are already 
marginalized, and neglect of populations like married 
women that are increasingly at risk Therefore, the con- 
cept of ‘risk’ needs to be delinked to specific ‘groups’ 
and instead defined 1n terms of ‘vulnerability’ As 
India moves to prepare for the Phase 3 of the AIDS 
programme ın the coming year, it is perhaps the right 
moment for policy-makers and donors to take a stock 
of these realities and address them more concretely 


R AvniAmin 
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Communication 


TT 1s possible to sense a clear disconnect in perception 
between journalists based ın Delhi and Lucknow 
aboutthe Congress Forten years now, the journalists 
whotravel from the national capital to Lucknow to 
cover the elections — parliament or assembly — have 
been committing the big blunder of grossly 
overestimating how Congress would perform in the 
polls They end up superimposing its national status, 
influence and even its glorious past onto a diminished 
and deflated Uttar Pradesh Congress party Lucknow 
based hacks, with their ear to the ground, do not 
commit such mistakes They have little illusions 
about the party's real organizational strength and its 
murderous factionalism that have reduced this once 
mighty party toabig zero Andcontrary to what many 
might believe in Delhi, they are quite sure that the 
Congress revival in the state 1s unlikely happen soon, 
not the least given the way the party leadership has 
been bumbling its way around 

The man on the street in the dusty towns of UP 
also does not think that Congress 15 so hotnow In 
large parts of the state, the Congress has become so 
ordinary that it ıs no longer an attractive proposition 
for people who do not want to vote foracommunal or 
acasteist party Many say that “they cannot vote fora 
party that no longerexists ' 


Ina way their observation ıs quite true It has 
been more than 17 years since I left my hometown, 
Lucknow, and every time I have gone back, especially 
during elections, [have seen traces of the Congress 
party slowly disappear from around us Till the early 
"90s, 1t was still possible to see the upper caste youth 
wearing tricolour bandannas around their heads, 
asking for votes for the party Inthe last 12-13 years 
all those who could not visualize life without 
Congress have switched over to the Bharatiya Janata 
Party Some of them who do not like BJP’s communal 
politics have even shifted to the Samajwadi Party 
During the elections — whether it ıs for parliament or 
otherwise —I have found the Congress managers ın 
my area struggle to find even a polling agent 

In the backdrop of this understanding what 
difference can a Priyanka Gandhi —1f she chooses to 
take the plunge into the choppy waters of UP politics — 
make to the party’s fortunes? Yes, she might get the 
crowds, but there ıs no guarantee that in the absence of 
a party structure, this will translate into votes 

Uttar Pradesh with its 80 parliamentary seats 1s 
critical for the Congress 1f 1t wants to return to power 
at the Centre, buta close look at the ground realities 
that stare the party ın its face make it clear that ıt 
would need more than brave norses and a Gandhi face 


to repeat the magic of the past The party has been 
denuded of its support at the grassroots level, and by 
the looks of it, ıt would take another generation or 
scores of splits in other regional parties to revive its 
fortunes Some Congressmen believe that only amass 
movement can get the masses back to the party 

After it lost power in the late ’80s, anentire 
generation has grown up that does not know what the 
Congress looks like in the state They donotrecall the 
glory of a Jawaharlal Nehru, an Indira and Rajıv 
Gandhi And they do not seem any the worse forit In 
its place the Bharatiya Janata Party, the Samaywadi 
Party and the Bahuyan Samay Party have emerged that 
make more sense to the ordinary people through their 
aggressive caste or communal appeal The Congress, 
onthe contrary, looks tired and out of synch with the 
times 

Congressmen give an impression of being 
prisoners of their past Its leaders, whoever have stuck 
around, are routinely derided for being corrupt and 
clueless Evennow they are the ones with the biggest 
houses 1n the villages or smalltowns What 
exacerbates their misery 1s that they have noclue 
of how they should break the murderous stranglehold 
of caste over politics Itis not that they have not 
played the caste or communal card or do not want to 
play itin the future, but the fact is that there are others 
who doit better and without being too hypocritical 
aboutit 

Being out of power for so many years has 
created another problem the Congress does not have 
enough goons and roughnecks to back it during 
elections All the crooks have now gravitated to 
bigger parties On the ground, caste and crime is a 
winning combo Even the BJP 1s playing this game 
with considerable panache Earlier, it had hoped to 
socially engineer the castes by trying to projecta 
common enemy-the Muslims Butthat only 
contributed to deepening the caste system Agood 
Hindu, they realized to their discomfort, was a better 
Rajput, Brahmin oran Ahır Andelectorally speaking, 
acandıdate could pack a big challenge to his 
competitors only if he had the right kind of caste 
alliance, money and muscle power In such asocial 
and political environment there seems no space for 
ideology, individual merit or plain goodness 

Individual Congressmen who swore by its old 
values of secularism are finally coming to terms with 
this difficult reality, though many of them cannot 
really comprehend whether they can get things right 
during their own lifetime 


There 1s a politician friend who has been 
contesting from an eastern Uttar Pradesh 
parliamentary constituency for many years He1s 
known to be a good man who keeps his distance from 
the tender mafia and roughnecks that rule this part of 
the state Many years ago, he managed to become an 
M P onaCongress ticket when the charisma of the 
Nehru-Gandhi family was enough to make even 
make a lamp post triumph Since then he has tried 
many times tocome back to the parliament but 
without any luck 

Ona few occasions that I have been to his 
parliamentary constituency to cover the elections, I 
have come back convinced that there 1s little space for 
agood man Evenin his constituency, the voters are 
quite forthcoming in giving him acertificate of 
goodness 'Heisinthe wrong party,’ they say Only 
his party members are dismissive ofhim “Heisa 
misfitin these times Who wants a stupid simpleton 
now ’ Even the party high command is quite 
ambivalent onthe choice of its candidates tohavea 
simpleton oramoneyed goon Forquitea while now, 
the election committees have been tilting on 
*winnability! which means giving aticket to someone 
whohasthe money, muscle power and the right caste 

My friend has managed aticket for many years 
only because the party has chosen to contestthat seat 
and could not find a winnable candidate Needless to 
say, he has lostevery parliamentelection after his first 
foray to the Lok Sabha many years ago What galls 
him further is that he has slipped from the first 
position to the fifth The BJP, SP, BSPalloccupy slots 
ahead of him Like other Congress candidates who 
have been routinely losing in the elections, he barely 
manages four percent votes 

In the last few elections that I have been to in this 
district, [have found the voters quite aware of the 
caste equations and how it can influence their lives 
They understand how acaste-based political alliance 
at the top can work ın their favour on the ground ‘If 
we do notensure the success of our candidate in the 
elections, then it could make life difficult forus The 
castes that oppose us can control the police stations 
and every other government Job,' they claim In other 
words, 1t ıs a desperate fight to control the turf where 
no quarter is asked nor given 

In this seemingly difficult environment, is there 
any scope for the Congress? Why is the party not able 
toclimb out of the abyss afterall these years? Is the 69 
ground reality in Uttar Pradesh different from the 
other 14 states where the party is in power? And the 
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biggest question that gnaws the party men ıs can 
Priyanka Gandhı s charisma transform the party's 
fortunes 

As any party leader would informa journalist, 
the political situation in Uttar Pradesh ıs quite distinct 
from those states where there are just two parties For 
instance in Andhra Pradesh, the Congress could get 
an advantage of the anti-incumbency vote In other 
provinces too, the absence of acoherent third front 
could help the party There 1s no such comfort for the 
Congress 1n UP Here most of the top castes sustain 
their own political parties For the upper castes there 
1s the BJP, for the intermediate castes and Muslims 
there 1s the Samajwadi and for the oppressed, the BSP 

Atanother level, members of the intermediate 
castes who have come to riches due to the policies of 
economic liberalization in the last ten years, give an 
impression that parties like the SP and BSP would 
look after their interests better Congress, in the 
reckoning of many, 1s too elitist, corrupt and soft todo 
anything for them 

Scratch Congressmen and they will slip into 
nostalgia about the good times they had in the past and 
how leaders like Indira Gandhi or Hemvati Nandan 
Bahuguna were sensitive to party programmes and 
how they impacted their vote bank of minorities 
Bahuguna, they say, would not have allowed the 
opening of the locks of Babri Masjid in 1986—a move 
that drove the minorities away from the party 

They will also recount the number of 
opportunities the party got in the past to resurrect 
itself and how the party high command, driven by its 
own selfish motives, squandered these opportunities 
Many hold former Prime Minister P V Narasimha 
Raoresponsible for the state the party ısın “He did 
not want UP to become powerful again lest it 
devalued the new found status of the South "The 
Congress has found enough reasons to languish in 
political penury First, in the name of soft Hindutva 
they have shied away from wooing their minority 
support base Later, they hitched themselves onto the 
Samajwadi bandwagon and alienated their upper 
caste following Then it was the turn ofcozyıng upto 
the BSP, which may have increased their numbers in 
the assembly, but did not really help them politically — 
dalit supporters of the Congress chose to join the real 
party of the oppressed From being the natural party 
of governance, the Congress became a tattered extra 
wheel of acar 

The return ofthe Gandhi family at the helm did 
not help theircause Sonia Gandhi’s aggressive 


campaigns failed to get the Congress either the votes 
orthe seats What compounded their problems was 
that Sonia did not bring in any new ideas to revive the 
party “She has structured incompetence around 
herself,’ remark disgruntled Congressmen 

In the last few years whatever changes Sonia has 
instituted 1n the state unit have failed to enthuse 
workers On the contrary, the UP Congress leadership 
has only helped the party that has been in power 
Workers claim that some leaders are on the take and 
their actions, at times, are prompted by the demands 
that SP, BSPor BJPleadership places onthem The 
splits that Congress has witnessed ın the last few years 
too have been facilitated by some senior leaders who, 
besides taking money, believe that the weaker the 
party the stronger they will be 

The latest round of changes in the UP unit has 
also raised a howl of protest among party men who 
expected the central leadership to be more proactive 
andrealistic They believe that the Congress cannot 
revive ın Uttar Pradesh as long as it ıs kept captive to 
criminals and self-seekers By replacing tweedledee 
with tweedledumas party presidents, the high 
command is only sending a message to its workers 
that 1t1s notreally serious about the state and at a later 
date can piggyback on either the Samajwadi Party 
leader, Mulayam Singh Yadav, oreven Mayawatı—ıf 
she parts ways with the BJP Even atthe central level, 
the return of an ageing Nawal Kishore Sharma to look 
after UP affaırsora R K Dhawan ıs unlikely to 
enthuse those who want the Congress to be in the 
running again Sonia, by getting the old order back, 
has shown that she has neither new ideas nor people to 
give shape to areyuvenated Congress in the state 

Inthe reckoning of frustrated workers, the only 
way the party can do well is by articulating issues that 
touch people’s lives The Congress needs to 
reposition itself as the party of the poor and 
downtrodden and lead a people’s movement on the 
issue of generating employment, de-industrialization 
of the state or the problem of cane growers — an 
extremely emotive issue For many years now, 
Congressmen have not taken part in jail bharo 
andolans, nor confronted the state administration In 
other words, they have gone really soft The only tıme 
Congressmen are visible ıs when they are crossing 
over from one party to another Can Priyanka Gandhi 
getthe party”s juices flowing again? 


Sanjay Kapoor 
Editor, Mid Day, Delhi 
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THESE are the days of Empire, and revisionist histo- 
ries No wonder, ever since the dissolution of the Soviet 
‘socialist’ experiment, theorists have been predicting the 
‘end of history’ (Fukuyama) ora ‘clash of civilizations’ 
(Huntington) But few trends ın historiography have 
excited as much attention as the re-working of the once 
discredited notions of colonialism and imperialism 
Not surprisingly, this project of rewriting history 
attends to both the past and the future On one grid lie 
books like Empire by Niall Ferguson, Professor of Poli- 
tical and Economic History at Oxford University, also 
made accessible to those unwilling to plough througha 
fattomeasaTV series by Channel Four Ferguson focuses 
on the British Empire — its hesitant and reluctant begin- 
nings in the 17th century, the days of its primacy in the 
Victorian era when Britain governed a quarter of the 
world’s land and peoples and dominated all its seas, and 
its eventual demise in the middle of the last century 
Workang through the rich and fascinating details 
ofthe processes — intellectual, ideological, technologi- 
cal and material — which fashioned the imperium over 
three centuries, the impression created 1s not one of 
rapacious destruction but of gains ın global welfare 
Highinhis list of positive legacies 1s the growth of libe- 
ral capitalism and free trade, the institutions of parlia- 
mentary democracy and, not the least, a global lingua 
franca ın the English language Without seeking to 
underplay the underside of the enterprise, ın particu- 
lar the inability to live up to ts own ideals of individual 
liberty (slavery) and the transportation and ethnic 
cleansing of ‘indigenous peoples’, Ferguson not only 
favourably compares the British empire to other Euro- 
pean and Asian empires, but argues that but for 1t we 
might today be living under Nazıand Japanese fascisms 
Much to the dismay of nationalist ideologues 
from erstwhile colomes, the drain theorists, he asserts 
that ‘the notion that British imperialism tended to 
ımpoverısh colonized countries seems inherently prob- 
lematıc ' Even more that particularly in countries with 
thin populations and weak indigenous cultures, ‘the 
Imposition of British style institutions has tended to 
enhance a country's economic prospects ' He charac- 
terizes the British administration as ‘remarkably cheap 
and efficient’ and ‘remarkably non-venal’, ‘its sins’, if 
any, ‘of omission not commission’ No wonder, so few 
were able to rule overso many for solong i 
If so much good came of the imperium, why did 
it collapse? Again a revisionist formulation Not, as 


we are led to believe, because of the strength of anti- 
colonial protest (a vast majority of subjects, he argues, 
were indifferentif not willing collaborators), but because 
a persistent under-investment ın military security left 
the Empire vulnerable to inter-imperialist rivalry and 
ambitions In short, the rulers lost the will to rule 

If Ferguson’s take on the past will dismay many 
given his challenge to so many ‘politically correct’ for- 
mulations which have acquired the status of common 
sense, his prognosis for the future too 1s unlikely to win 
him new admirers The collapse of earlier empires 
(decolonisation) was accompanied by a proliferation 
of new nation states, many very small and unviable, 
often emerging as aresult of civil war within an earlier 
multi-ethnic polity A consequence has been a growth 
of fragmentation and civil strife, ethnic particularism 
and intolerance Without explicitly stating so, one 
suspects he traces many of the current problems — 
terrorism, the rise of militant Islam, proliferation of 
WMDs and the presence of rogue states — to the col- 
lapseof globalorder 

Is this an oblique case for a new empire, a pax- 
Americana, akin to Robert Cooper's thesis of a new 
defensive imperialism, one based on human rights 
and cosmopolitan values, a voluntary association to 
deal with 1mpending chaos and introduce order and 
organisation? The parallels with the moral evangelism 
of the Bush-Blaır project, the civilizing mission forthe 
new millennium, are striking More so, since Ferguson 
like many others remains convinced that the US 
alone has the economic and military muscle to forge 
the needed imperium What it lacks is the will to con- 
vert an ‘informal empire’ into a formal one, given its 
proclivity to intervene and then seek an escape route, 
notstay on to complete the task 

This ıs acompelling though disturbing thesis, one 
which might well be realised unless we, the subjects, can 
both setour own individual houses ın orderand advance 
alternative rules of engagement for an inter-dependant 
and globalized world The current multilateral arrange- 
ments based on the sacred selfishness of countries 
and the defence of their self-interest have possibly run 
their course, notwithstanding the assertions of Kofi 
Annan orthe Chirac-Putin compactto the contrary How 
we rethink the old world order will decide whether or 
not we aren for aspell of a fore closed future 


Harsh Sethi 
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Take a deep look into Julte’s eyes 






What do you see fifteen years 
from now ? The caring eyes 
This is 9 year old Julie. of a field nurse or the blank eyes 


of a prostitute The truth is, 






She’s going to grow up to either be 






it could be etther, and it depends 






. on you Through Nanhı Kalı, ; 
a social worker or a sex worker. | 






you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie By giving 


Rs 100 a month towards her 






oe 





education Your ‘daughter’ will be 







put into school and in fact, you , 


will receive regular reports about 







her progress including a photograph 
Nanhı Kalı is a special project 


of the K C Mahindra Education 







Trust - a trust set up by one 






of the most reputed industrial 






families tn İndia A trust that's 






been working since 1953 to 


promote education and 







enlightenment across the country 


Since Nanhi Kali literally means 







‘little flower’, with the help of 


people like you, we hope to 






repair the broken petals of 






thousands of such underprivileged 







little girls So please, 


look into Julte's eyes and 






1 
make up your mınd, now 


Nanini tali? 


A project of K C Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court Mahakavı Bhushan Marg, Mumbai. | 
Phone 2021031 Fax 2852441 











Created by Contract for a cause 





Yes | would like to adopt a “Nanhi kali: like Juhe & Enclosed is my cheque of Rs 1200 (G Rs 100 p m ) in favour of KC Mahindra Education Trust for 






one vear s education Please do send me progress reports and a photograph @ Instead of one Nanhi halı 1 would like to adopt Nanhı Kalis for — years Thank vou 






© Anonymity of donor is assured © AI] donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 
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Software that changes the way software Is written 
For Tata, it's just the beginning. 


Mastercraft,® by Tata, has revolutionised software writing in much the same way 
that automation revolutionised factory production It’s a unique set of software tools 
that automates the production of large software applications Resulting tn quicker delivery 
of proyects, with a greater degree of accuracy Thus saving innumerable man-hours 
While achieving world-class productivity levels and quality standards Helping take India 
to the forefront of the software industry That's leveraging technology for a better life 
As practised by 230,000 people at Tata everyday 
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Harvesting ideas 

Harnessing the power of knowledge 
Creating opportunities 

Enhancing competitiveness 
Fostering the spirit of enterprise 
Building national consciousness 


through corporate citizenship 


Functional literacy 

Women empowerment 

Healthcare and population control 
Equitable development 

The Confederation of Indian Industry 

in partnership with government 

works towards nation building 

on an ever widening canvas 

Enhancing not only the quality 

of products and services but also 


the quality of life 
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By giving her attractive skin 
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= “new 19^ century experience of 
The Verandah in the Forest - at Matheran: 


‘a verandah with trees, a house “back to the Matheran of on&'s "This is the most wondrous ‘The most charming 

with a soul’ childhood... nothing could place I’ve ever stayed in.. . verandah of all times! Thank 
-Simone Tata have been more € perfect Naseeruddin Shah you for making this a reality... 

Shireen Gandi. 


-Monika & & Charles Correa 
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wa twO hour’ drive from Mumbai, off the fast lane to Pine, The past restored for the: present to rest in. Math 
| Asia’s only pedestrian hill resort — is yours again to clear a path'in the urban forest of your mind. To. walk, read, wri 
invent conversations and listen to music without the music of your ‘city! "This'single magic touch has salvaged a crumbling 
B bu Per can't tell where a family getaway ends and a hotel ‘begins.’ writes Bachi Rarkaria-in Mid- day - 
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^. Qooling™ Not only do they Mode 

cool instantly, they also 

remember the temperature you're most 2 Quadra Plus 
comfortable with Their intelligent micro Air Filter 
controllers switch to economy mode to $ Timer 
save electricity bills, shut the unit off on 
a pre-set timer and even regulate the “" Uniform 
weather in your room from warm Cooling 
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Microcontroller with 
Remote Control 
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Quadra Plus Filter 
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Temperature 





Air sweep 
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to cool and humid to dry Their 4 stage 
Quadra Plus Air Filters purify the air you 
breathe, leaving it healthy and cnsp 
Backed by state-of-the-art technology 
from Fedders, USA, these beautiful 
machines come to you with an easy to 
use remote control They'll 
probably be the most 
intelligent thing in your 
house With the exception of 
you of course 
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Management 
il corporate travel solutions 
‘el policy review & implementation 
yestic & International ticketing 
al booking & car hire 
& passport assistance 


m Exchange 

a’s largest network of foreign exchange bureaux 

najor currencies bought and sold 

rellers Cheques in 7 currencies 

mas cook’s Cash Passport, your global ATM card 

ant drafts and wire transfer services 

ard money transfers from anywhere, with MoneyGram 


rence & Trade Delegations 

and post-conference arrangements 
tations and publicity 

vel and stay for delegates 

eign exchange at the venue 

idays for delegates and their families 


is at (022) 2592 7777, or 1939 in Bir, Che, Del, Hyd, Mum, (8 am to 8 pm, 365 days a year) 


il us at holidays@in thomascook co in 


www.thomascook.co.in 


Quite simply 

We grow 

By making 

The world smaller 





Holidays 

e World-class holidays all over India 

e Exciting International packages, too 
e Special interest & concept holidays 
ə Incentive holidays 

e Adventure holidays 

e A range to suit every budget 


Overseas Travel Insurance 


e Insurance plan to cover different kinds of 
travellers - tourists, students going 
abroad and corporate travellers. 

e Covers a wide range of risks - 
everything from accident and 
hospitalization expenses to baggage loss 
and household burglary insurance 

e SpExclusive benefits like Latitude Membership 
and IAPA Membership 

e No medical check-up 
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This is 3 year old Shreya. 


Her parents abandoned her and 
vanished. TF you Turn the page, 


you LL do the same. 






















With no one left in the world, little Shreya doesn't have the 

slightest hope of facing the future unless she gets an education 

And that's where you come in To make a dream called Nanhı Kalı 

come true Through Nanhi Kalı you can become the foster parent 

of a little girl like Shreya By giving Rs 125 a month towards her 

S education, your 'daughter' will be put into school and in fact, you 
i V will receive regular reports about her progress including a 
photograph Nanhi Kalı is a special project of the K C Mahindra 

Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 

“ industrial families in İndia A trust that's been working since 1953 
to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 
Nanhı Kali literally means ‘little flower’ with people like you, we 


hope to repair the broken petals of thousands of such 





underprivileged little girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Naw tat? 
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Vasant Kun) Koramangala 
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THE city of hope, of dreams, of opportunity — this 1s 
how Bombay appears to the migrant All large cities 
have their repertoire of rags to riches stories But it 1s 
only Bombay that has immortalized the metamorpho- 
sis 1n numerous cinematic representations Just think 
of Amitabh Bachchan in Deewar 

For close to two centuries, in particular after the 
setting up of the textile mills and then the railways, 
Bombay remained the favoured destination of anyone 
who wanted to seek his fortune In the early days, land 
was not 1n short supply Equally, the 1ndustrialists, 
unlike in many other urban centres actually set up 
infrastructure for the growing industrial workforce, the 
chawls of Dadar and Parel The migrants both created 
wealth and enrichedthe culture ofthe city No surprise 
that at the time of independence, Bombay was our 
most vibrant, multicultural and welcoming city It was 
also republican, the generation of wealth modulated 
by a respect for labour, helped no doubt by the com- 
munist control ofthe textile unions In short, it created 
a workethic 

Unlike many of our traditional cities which grew 
around religious complexes and princely courts or were 
colonial creations which thrived on the exercise of 
power, Bombay has remained quintessentially capital- 
ist — modern, forward looking, intent on getting the 
work done Of course, the wealthy enjoyed a lifestyle 
of privilege, even ostentation But again, unlike most 
other centres in the country, they evolved a culture of 
giving back to the city, the lead being taken by the 
Parsi elite The other rich — the Gujarati and Marwan 
businessmen, the Khoya and Bohra Muslims, even 
the professional elite — did not lag behind The many 
institutions in the city — from hospital and colleges to 
art galleries and museums — are testimony to both a 
civic consciousness and pride 

It is unclear what role geography played in the 
evolution of the city The port was the connection to 


The problem 


worlds afar, the railway network to the hinterland 
Connecting the island to the mainland led to a linear 
growth, the first to be ably serviced by a suburban 
system Constraints of space forced people to build 
upwards, giving the country its firstskyscrapers Man- 
aging densities has rarely been an Indian skill, but most 
impartial observers will agree that Bombay was for 
long our best managed urban space It worked, 1n fact 
had to, for there 1s little margin for error 

Modern business requires both discipline and 
order, qualities that Bombay has demonstrated ın 
abundance Unlike Delhi and Calcutta, the two other 
early megalopolis’, the city spends least time ın periph- 
eral politicking Fewer people are interested in those 
who wield political power, the pride of place being 
reserved for businessmen and increasingly now film 
stars Not that the city was ever apolitical Prior to 
Delhi hegemonising all political space, the locus of 
nationalist, anti-colonial activity was Bombay and 
Calcutta 

It is not clear when this model of urban living 
started unravelling May beit started with the Samyukta 
Maharashtra movement for creating Maharashtra as 
a separate state with Bombay as its capital Possibly 
there was a reaction to a consistent under represen- 
tation of the local Marathi speaking populace in 
the power structure What is undeniable was also 
the reaction to the glaring inequalities of wealth and 
income 

With over half the city’s population living in 
slums and on pavements, or squeezed out into the far 
peripheries, the climate was ripe for a variety of popu- 
listandrevanchist movements Led by Bal Thackeray, 
cartoonist and demagogue, the Shiv Sena sought to but- 
tress Marathi pride and renegotiate the placement of 
the ‘natives’ in the power structure by first targeting 
the Tamils Now, of course, the favourite whipping 
boys are provided by the Muslimcommunity The party 


first secured control of the municipal corporation, 
subsequently expanding to seize the reins of power of 
the state 

It 1s not as if the ‘decline’ of Bombay, now 
Mumbai - the growth of crime and resultant insecu- 
rity, an increasing ghettoisation of different commu- 
nities, what sociologist Narendra Panjwani once 
described as acity of trenches, the erosion of its once- 
famed tolerance and welcoming spirit — can be traced 
only or primarily to the rise of the Shiv Sena Many 
other factors - demographic, economic and political — 
have come together to transform this metropolis, pos- 
sibly for the worse 

Take fust, the size and the rapidity with which 
the city has grown in the last five decades, straining its 
infrastructure beyond endurance Crime there always 
was Butthe transformation of petty smuggling occa- 
sioned by a regime ot shortages, helped by the fact of 
Bombay asa port, to organized mafia gangs into cons- 
truction and extortion 1s a more recent phenomenon 
But, whatirretrievably changed the city was the demise 
of the textile industry Why this happened policy, lack 
of investment in technology, labour militancy parti- 
cularly under the late Datta Samant—ıs debatable Just 
read the brilliant study by Darryl D'Monte What is 
clearer are the consequences — large number of work- 
ers forced into the informal sector adding to the foot- 
soldiers in crime and the release of prime urban space 
for speculation More than anything else, the politics 
of the city is now fuelled by fights over control of the 
erstwhile mill land 

How Bombay has changed For a start it is no 
longer an industrial city, wealth generation 15 now 
accounted for by finance, trade, services and entertain- 
ment This requires a transformed infrastructure and 
a different, white collar workforce In all likelihood 
this process has further marginalized the ‘natives’, less 
equipped to break into the high value, high returns sec- 


tors There is also the sediment of decades of commu- 
nal and sectarian politics No longer is this acity where 
citizens can freely walk around late at night and since 
the law rarely favours the weak, security 1s sought by 
relying on and living with one's own 

There 1s also the less noticed relationship with the 
hinterland The city may well generate over half the 
state domestic product and taxes It also guzzles up a 
disproportionate share of public goods — particularly 
water and electricity With little symbiosis and 
complimentarity between the metropole and the coun- 
tryside, anger with the city and its residents has grown 
They, including those in ill-serviced slums or pave- 
ments, are seen by therestas privileged Consequently, 
subsidies by the state to maintain and upgrade the 
infrastructure necessary for a large megalopolis have 
shrunk, generating further pressure It1s symptomatic 
that the municipal corporation of Mumbai, once the 
richest in the country, has for the last decade been in 
thered 

Accompanying this 1s the flight of the elite, at 
least metaphorically They now remain cocooned in 
theirenclaves—from the gracious mansions of Malabar 
Hill to the aesthetic monstrosities of a Hafeez Contrac- 
tor, cut off from the ordinary citizenry Surely itis dif- 
ficult to deny that unlike the colonial times, the rich 
have created few institutions of consequence in the last 
five decades 

Nevertheless, the city retains a vibrancy Be it 
the famed dabbawallas whose operations are now 
studied 1n all leading business schools or the numer- 
ous civic groups and associations — the city continues 
to fight back To retain and nurture its legacy, to main- 
tain its openness to outsiders and to migrants Itis this 
that has helped it survive and grow and it is this which 
unthinking proposals of introducing a city permit 
and throwing out ‘outsiders’ threatens This issue of 
Semınarısan ode to our first city, a city of hope 
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Bombay Wallahs* 


Nowhere ts ever home 
but this may be the town 
of least effortfor me 
Here the idiom is known 
Sarıs curdleover haunch 
like nowhere else Lust 
kındles in the silver dark 
atthe starlet's launch 
and hot from home 

tin lunches clatter out 
under a Gothic arch 


Seven islands soaked up 
the sea to leave land 
foraninfanta's dowry 
Fortwo hundred years and 
more the tides have swept 
the world ashore 


The thoughtair teems 

A bow of water curves 
from slum to dream 

to looseanarrow's flight 
Onthe walls our blood 
spills black and white 


IN the fifties, into the sixties, they all 
came back to Bombay, those who 
went abroad to study and train Many 
voyaged across the seas to live here 
They-do not return any more, or come 


Decline of a great city 


GERSON DA CUNHA 


from other lands to stay The young 
ones used to come home for the good 
living to be had here, but also for a 
commodity once as plentiful as the 
Jobs the hope Where is either to be 
found these days, even ın respectable 
fragments, never mind the abundance 
of yore? 

I remember my city 50 years 
ago forthe daily washing of its streets 
with chlorinated water I remember 
my home ın Mazgaon, one of the origi- 
nal hills of Bombay Each evening, 
you could hear the animals at feeding 
time in Victoria Gardens Zoo, two 
miles away as the lion roars Not any 
more You hear only the bellow and 
snarl of traffic We had our own gar- 
dens, as a matter of fact, with a great 
peepul, araintree and an acaciaamong 
a dozen fruit-bearing trees It was a 
welcoming, hopeful city in a newly 
free nation 

Clean streets, lions at dinner 
audible miles away and rambling gar- 
dens in fairly crowded localities make 
a point about the city There was an 
amplitude about it, even in the wadis 
of Girgaum and neighbourhoods of 
Parel They were busy and crowded 
certainly, but the people filled spaces 
that were planned for them, designed 
for those numbers in BDD chawls, 


built by the venerable Bombay Deve- 
lopment Department, and the ‘quarters’ 
for mill, city and railway employees 
Citizens lived and worked to an orderly 
city plan, paying sensible prices for 
space, without land grab and vote 
bank politics, as at present 

Did we but know it then, these 
were all marks ofa great city The eco- 
nomics of Bombay has a history and 
a strong hand 1n tts distinctive make 
up Halfway through the | 9th century, 
anew era had dawned for this huddle 
of fishermen’s rocks around a wonder- 
ful harbour The Suez Canal spelled 
great days for Bombay as a port and 
allied businesses, as did the American 
Civil War for Indian cotton, which of 
course needed the port to go out to 
the world After the Indian uprising 
of 1857 against Britain, the new impe- 
rial power chose to make an imperial 
statement here, as 1ts main public 
buildings testify — the High Court, 
University, Secretariat, Municipality, 
the Town Hall and later the Prince of 
Wales Museum, then the great railway 
buildings rivalling King’s Cross and 
St Pancras in London 

By the turn of the last century, 
Bombay was a world city by the sea to 
which international trade and com- 
merce came, witness the Sassoon 
and Kadourie families taking refuge 
from Baghdad among countless 
others who came as meichants and 
professionals 


Wain of a certain kind attracts 


the arts — public statuary and private 
collections of painting and sculpture 
— as well as the graces of secondary 
businesses which catch the spirit of the 
times, as in the proud department 
stores of Hornby Road and Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Evans and Fraser, 
Whiteways Laidlaw (now the Khadı 
and Village Industries Emporium 
filled with crores worth of non sale- 
able goods and unsalesworthy emp- 


loyees), the Army and Navy Stores, 
even such frivolities as Fucile the 
hairdressers and the merry Italian 
cafes and confectioneries — Cornaglia, 
Mongını, Comba, Bertorellis and, a bit 
later, Bombellis 

People with the option to live 
and move elsewhere seemed to pre- 
fer Bombay just after the war May be 
independence does something for a 
nation, like spring fora woman's skin 
and a young man's fancy The world 
was looking hard at India — and at 
Bombay, its best known international 
address It was not at all a bad place 
to be 

There was an adequacy of rec- 
reational space Housing wus good, 
and good at various price levels, bun- 
galows and apartment blocks Water, 
sanitation and electric power supply 
were uniformly good Bombay's 
busesand trams got you aboutquickly 
and cheaply, often over considerable 
distances on an island shaped like a 
hand extended in greeting. Streets, 
roads and traffic were easily negoti- 
able There was Marine Drive Then, 
as now, the main transport lifelines 
were the two suburban railways, 
called at the tıme the BB&ClI and GIP 
Railways, both of whom had world- 
beating hockey teams, I remember 
(the rest of the world not being great 
at the game) and when the two met ıt 
was anepic city encounter 


Kİ 


| ıs when the basıcs of lıfe are rou- 
tinely delivered, as they once were ın 
Bombay, that a city’s mind discovers 
itself Hunger must be appeased daily 
before cuisine makes any sense It 
happened here The city attracted and 
held high quality people Such talent 
can choose to go where it pleases It 
chose Bombay substantially ın the 
decade or so after independence Its 
economics, quality of life and open- 
ness had much to do with the deci- 
sions Mumbai no longer beckons that 


way Evenincolonial times, the city's 
governance was much more account- 
abletocitizensthanitis now 

The energy of a city 1s based as 
much on the toil of its workers as on 
its intellectual muscle and authority 
Certainly, Bombay was partly a pro- 
duct of the surpluses generated by its 
workforce But just now, I am con- 
cerned with its other vital forces A 
fellow worker of mine who ended up 
heading India's scientific establish- 
ment once said, ‘If we don’t have our 
aristocracies, we can't have great 
thinking ' To continue in this vein of 
controversial thought, Goethe has 
said somewhere, “A fig for your majo- 
rities! Wisdom never dwelt but with 
the few ' We must look at the minori- 
ties of that Bombay It 1s they who 
caused the city to live up to the motto 
on its escutcheon, valid for a century 
and more, ‘Urbs prima in Indis! (First 
City of India) 


I, the late forties and all of the fifties, 
Bombay offered aroll call of enduring 
eminence Homi Bhabha, polymath 
father of our atomic energy initiatives, 
and Vikram Sarabhai, early researcher 
into space and satellites, were city men 
honoured in the world science of their 
times The Progressive Artists Group 
near Kala Ghoda, (an equestrian statue 
of Edward VII on Rampart Row) 
brought modern art to India It was 
inspired by refugees in the city from 
Hitler’s Europe, Walter Langhammer, 
who became Art Director of The Times 
of İndia, and Rudi von Leyden, who 
entered commercial lıfe ın Volkart’s, 
then Voltas The PAG men who mixed 
the first colours of modern art in India 
included M F Husain and Ara, bril- 
liant painter of still life whose nudes 
suddenly caused Jaws to sag in the 
brand new Jehangir Art Gallery, Raza, 
later to make a notable mark ın Paris 
where he lives now, though not a 
memberof PAG, a painter was at work 
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in Grindlays, a nearby bank, Krishen 
Khanna ” 

In the city’s realms of industry 
and finance were the youthful J R D 
Tata and Keshub Mahindra, to say 
nothing of GD Birla himself, the 
Wadias and Dalmıas (in aremarkable 
coup, Ramkrishna bought The Times 
of India, whichis like saying he picked 
up the British Empire while shopping 
one Friday) Shakıla Bano Bhopal 
sang regularly to rapidly growing 
audiences on Lamington Road, Omkar 
Nath Thakur enraptured music lovers 
in pandals on Azad Maidan, Uday 
Shankar was unveiling totally new 
dance forms 


B. was the bastion 1n India 
of western classical music Where 
else were there enough Goans to play 
second violin and the violas ın an 
orchestra? This was the home of Mehli 
Mehta, father of Maestro Zubin and 
leader of the Bombay Symphony 
Orchestra It was conducted by the 
Belgian Jules Craen who often fea- 
tured his concert pianist wife, Olga 
First Egidio Verga, then Colaba’s very 
own George Lester brought the magic 
ofthecellotothecity Walter Kaufman 
was here before returning to his native 
Vienna to help, then lead, the postwar 
development of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Society It was Mehl: Mehta and 
Verga who composed and executed 
the haunting time signal of All India 
Radio, a soaring violin heard over a 
cellodrone pretending to be atanpura 

Mulk Ray Anand worked with 
spitfire energy on new novels post- 
Coolie, essays and criticism ın litera- 
ture and art Nissim Ezekiel, back 
from cheerless London in the mid- 
fifties, was finding his own and India's 
voice in English poetry His contribu- 
tion was already beginning to be sig- 
nificant, as much in his generous 
support offellow-writers asinhisown 
prolific work 


As the PAG did for modern art, 
Ebrahim Alkazı brought modern 
European theatre to India Kuwaiti by 
parentage but Poona born and raised, 
Alkazı was introduced to theatre by 
the remarkable Sultan Padamsee ın his 
Theatre Group, Bombay Padamsee 
died at the age of 24 But by then he 
had upturned the city’s life in theatre, 
poetry and painting Alkazi snatched 
up the fallen standard of new theatre 
that Padamsee had raised In the early 
sixties he went to New Delhi where, 
even if he did not actually found it, 
he set the high traditions and style 
of the National School of Drama as 
its Director In Marathi theatre, PL 
Deshpande and Vijay Tendulkar were 
surprising audiences with anything 
but conventional work, to wit Desh- 
pande’s one-man ‘Batatyachi chaal’ 
(Potato Chawl) 

Watson’s Hotel, Bombay 1s 
where the movies came ın 1897, 
barely sıx months after the brothers 
Lumiere had presented their epoch- 
making Cinematographie ın Paris 
That’s how high Bombay ranked 
worldwide for innovation and com- 
mercial value Itneverleftthe vanguard 
ofcinema Today, itis the world’s most 
active city in film production 


T. fifties werethe high point ofthe 
black-and-white masterpiece Much 
influenced by Italian neo-realism, 
Raj Kapoor, Bimal Roy, Guru Dutt, 
Mehboob Khan and Navketan (Dev 
Anand) reigned when the lights 
went down in the nation's theatres 
They functioned out of Bombay Pre- 
eminently, it was the age, at least the 
coming of age, of Raj Kapoor 

His name links immediately 
with the magical Nargis, his co-star in 
Barsaat (1949) and Awara (1952) 
With the first, he also established his 
signature ensemble, composers Shan- 
karand Jaikishen, lyricists Shaılendra 
and Hazrat Jaipur and singers Lata 


Mangeshkar and Mukesh Like Bar- 
saat, Awara was box office bonanza 
B D Garga in his authoritative work 
So Many Cinemas, says of Awara 
“ an astonishing, even Ingenious 
mixture of melodrama, romance and 
a Ziegfield style dream sequence (ıt) 
seduced audiences (everywhere) In 
postwar, post-partition India, when 
the entire socio-political system 
was under strain and thousands of 
migrants poured into the cities, iden- 
tification with Ray Kapoor’s dispos- 
sessed, rootless Raju was plausible 
andeasy ” 


T. kaleidoscope has many colours 
and shapes Butthe details may fail to 
depict an essential and larger pheno- 
menon going on in the city, the fusing 
of the city’s disparate elements into its 
cosmopolitanism High quality minds 
and spirits became greater because, 
like elements with unsatisfied valen- 
cies In an environment of constant 
collision, they combined to form valu- 
able new compounds 

‘It was all a bit like acontinuous 
party,’ says poet and writer Dom 
Moraes, ‘Never planned Butit never 
stopped ” He was speaking about 
what went on ın the home of his father, 
Frank Moraes, first Indian to be edi- 
tor of The Times of India, war corre- 
spondent and a personality of many 
vivid hues Dom remembers their 
flat ın “Green Fields’ on the Oval at 
Churchgate It wasascene of perpetual 
comings and goings of everybody 
from D G Tendulkar, the definitive 
Gandhi biographer, to Jawaharlal 
Nehru and British civil servants, down 
to a fleeing nationalist wanted by the 
police This gentleman was tracked 
down one evening to the flat by a Bri- 
tish police inspector The cop left after 
a drink with the assembled revellers, 
among whom he had recognized his 
quarry They shook hands No arrest 
was made Nobody cared to disen- 


tangle the linkages and forces 1es- 
ponsible 


S. networks were numerous 
Camellia Punjabi, lately of the Tay 
hotels, tells of tiendships with Jayant 
Nailikar and Vikram Sarabhai “I 
asked Natlika1, much to my embai- 
1assment when I thought about it 
later I mean, there I was with this 
world famous cosmologist and I aid, 
"Tell me do you believe in astro- 
logy?” She recalls a conversation 
with Sarabhai as longas half a century 
ago He said to hei, ‘One day, Camel- 
lia, we'll put satellites into space that 
will fill India with milk ’ She 1s still 
mystified by the reference to Opera- 
tion Flood Buthe was right about the 
satellites 

Strangely, I became aware of 
religion, caste and community only as 
independence approached It was 
impossible to ignore the demand for 
Pakistan and its rationale In school, 
we knew each other by surnames and 
asurname, whether Crawford, Habib, 
Udwadıa, Jain or Chatterjee was just 
that, a way of yelling out to someone 
across a playing field The rest of the 
town was much the same, a melting 
potofcommunities Inow know there 
was a consciousness of community 
But the differences did not mean the 
separateness and threat that some 
elements pose to otheis today 

I graduated from St Xavier’s 
College In my day, ıt was powered by 
some remarkable Jesuits and some 
no less distinguished non-clerics 
The day after the first atomic bombex- 
ploded over Hiroshima, Fr R Rafael, 
head of the Physics department, told 
us in a hastily convened lecture how 
the split atom delivers its cc'ossal 
energies This was not an unknown 
subject even then But he went on to 
suggest how it mightall have been put 
together, a much less trafficked aspect 
of the bang It was rumoured that he 


knew ın his pre-Jesuit days one of the 
men who worked on the Manhattan 
project in New Mexico 

Fı F Vion was a world class 
mathematician Fr H Santapau was 
a botanist, good enough, despite being 
a foreignei and a priest, to be named 
the first head of the Botanical Survey 
of India There was Fi J Duhr, ahaid 
to situate individual who ranged in 
his lectures from Aristophanes and 
exploits of Hammurabi to the Napo- 
leonic wars He had a section all to 
himself in the college magazine enti- 
tled ‘Duhr among the books ' Fi H 
Heras, of the Indian Historical Re- 
search Institute that he established in 
the college, 1s credited with having 
cracked the written code of Mohenjo 
Daro Professors Kotharı, C D Pinto, 
Theophilus Aguiar and Mhatre made 
waves that were not Just citywide but 
went well beyond The hot focus of 
effort was of course the students of 
these men ın the century-old place at 
Dhobı Talao 


Uzununa Xavier’s, 
other institutions were no laggards, 
Elphinstone and Grant Medical, the 
JJ School of Art and Architecture and 
the University Department of Chemi- 
cal Technology All this is meantto sug- 
gest the academic clime of the period 
It was stimulating and nurturing, with 
a figure like Vithal Chandavarkar pre- 
siding over the affairs of the univer- 
sity as Vice Chancellor 

A great city’s academics must 
obviously be doing the right thing at 
two levels, as faculty and as graduat- 
ing students They were pretty much 
all that they should have been ın the 
fifties and early sixties This did not 
fail to have an impact on the city’s 
intellectual and professional life I 
bring this up because of the depths to 
which this facet of city life has plum- 
meted, where leaked question papers, 
marks scams, postponed examına- 


tions and results, admission irregular- 
ties amid centralized tests, worthless 
political appointments to headship of 
departments and 1deologically tainted 
textbooks pass unnoticed as 10utine 
Today, Mumbai University isa 
degree factory, a necessary marshal- 
ling point for depaitures to foreign 
universities VVorstof all, the portents 
suggest yet tighter centralisation, 
gieater financial lacks and further 
deterioration ın academic standards 


T.. 1s a world away from all that 
characterized acıty of gieat talent and 
thrust, with many globally competi- 
tive advantages, as we might put it 
today What went wrong? 

In three little words, the city’s 
politics 

They have turned a good thing 
into something that yields bad out- 
comes Democracy 1s being used foi 
competitive populism and to pio- 
tect the corrupt and the malefactor 
A lecture I watched on late-night TV 
recently coined the term ‘democratic 
excess’ for me A professor of politi- 
cal science 1n Toronto said this refers 
to perfectly legal acts passed by aleg- 
islature, or government regulations, 
that ın fact are not in the general pub- 
lic interest but mainly serve narrow 
political, sectarian or the legislators’ 
ownends 

The fragmentation of our polity 
yields such fragile majorities on the 
floor of any House that democratic 
excess ıs rampant and no difficult 
decisions get taken Yet all the deci- 
sions needed to address our problems 
are difficult ones Impasse This is 
true and the current fate of today’s 
Mumbai 

A very large proportion of pub- 
lic İrfe has been made to serve sectar- 
1an ends, to the point where a world 
city 1s today a provincial backwater, 
rapidly dwindling in any stature at all, 
except possibly incricket Even there, 
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the Ranji Trophy, which had taken up 
more or less permanent residence in 
the showcases of the Cricket Club 
of India, travels to other states with 
worrisome frequency 


ıl: other dıfference from the pastıs 
Mumbar”s lawlessness This does 
mean the cops and robberş aspect, 
guns and gangs But perhaps more 
importantly, we speak of a privileged 
political class whom nothingcan touch, 
flouting of municipal and police regu- 
lations with impunity, disregard even 
of High Court ordeis when it affects 
political lobbies, arbitrary transfers of 
officers and officials We have laws 
whoseonly articles are defined by cor- 
ruption Thereisa breakdown of gov- 
ernance Thecity could notfail to pay 
the price 

Tragically, Mumbar's politics 
and its economics are on a collision 
course In the last four years, the 
growth rate of Mumbar”s GDP has 
fallen well below India's and even 
Maharashtra's Meanwhile, political 
leaders talk merely of slum 'regula- 
risation’, and ‘Mee Mumbaıkar'! 
That's their response to the troubles 
of India's Locomotive City, its Money 
Metropolis 

Per capita income inthe city has 
dropped dramatically Population has 
ballooned but jobs have simply not 
kept pace Against a national average 
of 40% employment ın the informal 
sector, something like 70% of the 
employed in the city are hawkers, 
casual labourers or workers ın any- 
thing but regulated employment 
Socioeconomic experts note the obvı- 
ous the city's social fabric 1s under 
increasing tension with so many on 
the fringe of joblessness 

Atthe same time, businesses and 


head offices are leaving Mumbai for 


Dubai and Singapore, now even 
Hyderabad and Bangalore Already, 
of Rs 40,000 crore that Mumbai con- 


tributes to state and central revenues, 
only some 16% comes back 

A city is the sum of its econo- 
mic opportunities and quality of life 
Mumbai finds less and less favour 
internationally In aquality of life rat- 
ing by Forbes, we are ranked as low 
as 163 out of 218 cities worldwide 
In another survey, on what ıs called 
the Hardship Index, we were near the 
bottom, 1 24th out of 130cities 

And why indeed not? The city's 
infrastructure is strained Water sup- 
ply and sanitation are 1n bad shape 
Wherethis wasoncethe country's best 
served city fortransport, jammed sub- 
urban trains and overcrowded buses 
deliver exhausted people to their Jobs 
inthe morning Yetthe increase in cars 
faroutstrips any increase in road kilo- 
metres Traffic congests, there are 
problems of mobility and some ofthe 
lowest average speeds of vehicles on 
the street ın Asian and world class 
cities. The impact on the air that the 
city breathes can be magıned 

Housing? Mumbaı 1s one of the 
most expensive cities in the world for 
business and residential space, but you 
get a poor deal in quality of housing 
Nearly three-quarters of our house- 
holds live ın a single room Over half 
the population lives in slums, more 
than ın any Asian or world class city 


W. have destroyed India’s cutting- 
edgecity ofthe fifties We have slowly 
got used to a city that works less and 
less well But today’s national econo- 
mies depend on how well their cities 
work If Mumbai and India are to get 
anywhere, Mumbai must get globally 
competitive, and we are nowhere 
there 

The situation 1s of course by no 
means hopeless Hope lies in the city's 
financial and commercial importance 
The Reserve Bank and State Bank 
headquarters are here, as are those of 
virtually every major commercial 


bank The main stock and commodity 
exchanges are here There are more 
head offices of the country's top 100 
corporations located here than in any 
other city All of this is beginning to 
generate the jobs that the city's peo- 
ple need sodesperately The pace must 
double The entertainment industries 
including cinema (Bollywood!), of 
which Mumbai is the informal capi- 
tal, show no signs of decelerating 
growth, despite piracy and short- 
sighted tax policies The information 
and software industries are as full of 
promise and challenge as ever they 
were, needing perhaps midcourse 
corrections 1n some sectors which 
they are wellableto handle 


l. is these ‘new’ industries that turn 
the spotlight on to the city's most 
precious and promising resource, its 
young people Theirenergy andtalent 
are if anything more surprising than 
ever before The competition 1s 
greater You've simply got to be bet- 
ter But all of this demands discus- 
sion atanother time and place Icould 
not bring the present piece to a better 
pausethan with words from thatquin- 
tessentially Bombay voice, Behram 
Contractor, the unforgettable 'Busy 
Bee', first of The Evening News of 
India, then Mid-day and finally of 
Afternoon Courier and Despatch, all 
city eveningers 

‘Ihave lived ın Mumbai all my 
life, and ın Bombay before that Ihave 
made many permanent friends Most 
ofthetimeIamnotaware of their com- 
munal identities, as most of the time 
Tam not aware whether I am eating a 
vegetarian or a non-vegetarian meal 
It ıs like travelling in a crowded rail- 
way compartment in the morning, 
we are all passengers, and we are all 
goingto Churchgate ” 


* “Bombay Wallahs' has been taken from 
So Far a collection of poems by Gerson da 
Cunha 


A private view 


VINOD MEHTA 


FOR me it 1s virtually impossible to 
write about Bombay with objectivity 
or that much vaunted journalistic 
virtue, balance Therefore, for those 
reading this paean, a declaration of 
interest on my part must be taken as 
given Tamno historian or biographer 
of great cities like Geoffrey Moor- 
house or Gillian Tindall, whose City 
of Gold 1s a worthy classic Neither 
does the architectural magnificence 
or melting pot character of the city 
seduce me (Melting pots are gener- 
ally unpleasant ) Bollywood hardly 
existed in my consciousness — despite 
one disastrous foray ın attempting to 
put together a biography of Meena 
Kumari — and ın a sojourn of nearly 
25 years, I perhaps went to three film 
parties and hardly knew any film 
folk 


NoramIunmundful of the intel- 
lectual, social and civic decline of 
Bombay Some weeks ago, an issue of 
The Economic Times copiously 
charted what a sorry mess Bombay 
had become and why it was no longer 
the first, or second, or even the third 
choice of foreign capital wishing to 
park itself in India Industrialists with 
a vested interest ın the city noted with 
shock and disgust how ‘Product’ 
Bombay had deteriorated The reme- 
dies they offered were useful from 
their limited perspective 

I dispute none of the above In 
fact, when I visit friends (alas, they are 
meeting their Maker at an alarming 
rate!) in Bombay, at some point of time 
the conversation inevitably turns to 
the physical and existential decay of 
their metropolis The quiet, wise and 
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serene Frank Simoes, who sadly is 
no longer with us, maintained mis- 
chievously that all of us '60s and '70s 
Bombayvvallahs created a phantom 
city 1n our mind It never existed 
Whereupon Fiank was instantly 
pounced upon, making him spend the 
rest of the afternoon/night drinking 
even more large vodkas 

For myself, an arriviste of the 
"70s, phantom Bombay did exist I 
lived in the “phantom” and profited 
fromithugely Threecities, Lucknow, 
London and Bombay, have helped 
shape my character and personality 
Ofthe three, I owe Bombay the most 


A hack like me faces enormous 
difficulty capturing the essence or 
mood of a mammoth, sprawling city 
which possesses at once money, culture 
and history (I am more accustomed 
to dissecting the boring, internecine 
struggles in the BJP) At the best of 
times these things are ineffable, 
undefinable Ernest Hemingway's 
Moveable Feast,1 e Paris, ıs now seen 
asSecond World Warnostalgia Those 
who eulogise London should read 
George Orwell's Down and Out Cıt- 
ies, like people, are rooted in time and 
place and context Nothing 1s perma- 
nent Everything lies in the eye of the 
beholder 

My story 1s simply told Indeed, 
it is (and certainly in the ’60s and ' 70s 
it was) acommonplace Tarrived with 
not many rupees, with no qualifica- 
tions, with no letter of recommenda- 
tion, with no friends, with no place to 
live All I had was an exaggerated 
notion of my own worth and an ambi- 
tion the size of Boribunder Sounds 
familiar? 

I lived close to a quarter-of-a- 
century 1n Bombay and made some- 
thing of a name as a journalist I am 
convinced, totally and utterly con- 
vinced, that in any other city of our 
inestimable country, the opportunity 


to progress from novice to profes- 
sional to mini-success would have 
been infinitely harder to obtain, 1f not 
impossible 

When I fled in late 1989, chased 
by menacing crowds, I had every rea- 
son to feel bitter, humiliated and angry 
Happily, the anger and bitterness soon 
passed Only the pleasure and an over- 
whelming sense of gratitude remain 

Graham Greene once observed 
that a person should be judged by his 
enmities as well as his friendships 
Two enemies in nearly 25 years is not 
a bad record! I refer ın my case to Bal 
Thackeray and Sharad Pawar Thac- 
keray is practically auniversal enemy, 
sohis hostility one wears like a badge 
of honour, but Pawar still has a few 
friends left Fortunately, Tam not one 
ofthem Thesetwogentlemen worked 
hard to run me out of Mumbai They 
succeeded (In another number of 
Seminar, if there 1s any interest, could 
1ecountthe details of my forced exile ) 


O... matters aside, one’s love or 
loathing for a city depends largely on 
the quality of time spent in it Except 
forthe aforementioned 30-odd days in 
1989, Tcannot think of a period when 
Iwas (seriously) unhappy or depressed 
or bitterin Bombay There were times 
Thad no job, there were times I had vır- 
tually no money, there were times 
when my prospects appeared bleaker 
than those of the current BJP govern- 
ment Happily, I had so much to be 
thankful for, so many pleasant memo- 
ries both at work and play, so much 
generosity showered on me by anony- 
mous folk, that the bad times hardly 
registered The kindness of strangers 
through which Tennessee Williams 
survived, I experienced almost on a 
daily basis 

In Delhi, where { presently re- 
side, failure dogs you, people known 
and unknown constantly wait for it to 
strike you In Bombay, failure 1s con- 


sidered the path to eventual success, 
in Delhi failure is considered the path 
to (hopefully) more failure It is wor- 
shipped for its own sake 

When I read about so-and-so 
filmstarin the dumps 1n Bombay with 
five flops in a row, instinct and expe- 
rience tell me that 1f he or she has a 
gram of talent their sixth film will be 
a hit and the wonderful people of 
Bombay (trade and public alike) will 
immediately forgive his/her string of 
disasters and pronounce the ındı- 
vidual a “star” again The crucial and 
perhaps most significant difference 
between Delhi and Bombay is that 
Delhi celebrates failure while Bom- 
bay celebrates success 

India's capital is not a warm or 
large-hearted metropolis It is mean- 
spirited In my own profession, which 
ıs Journalism, the degree of back bit- 
ing, malice, carefully choreographed 
disinformation and plain envy has to 
be experienced to be believed Natu- 
rally, upwardly mobile scribes are, as 
everywhere, aggressively competi- 
tive, determined to reach the No | 
position Inthistown, however, there 
1$ a special and nasty edge to the race 
for the top, which 1s manifested in the 
belittling and running-down of accom- 
plishment Running down people, in 
fact, 1s an industry here 

Since I am still a bit of an out- 
sider in Delhi, I am unfamiliar with 
how precisely the game is played, but 
Ican assure you, kind words and fond 
thoughts and graceful acceptance of 
achievement are more or less invi- 
sible Whenever four or five people 
are gathered together beneath Lutyens’ 
stylish landscape, dollops of malice, 
you can be pretty certain, 1s being 
freely dispensed Andrelished 


W... Iwas destitute and desolate 


in Mumbai, which was quite often, I 
would come across complete stran- 
gers on the street or at parties They 


would say something like ‘I heard 
about your sacking, but don’t worry 
you will get another paper to edit 
soon ” After quitting The Indian Post 
ın 1988, I received huge amounts of 
mail trom fellow journalists express- 
ing sympathy and regret When I 
resigned from The Pioneer ın Delhiin 
1994 there was thundering silence 
mixed with quiet rejoicing 

I left Mumbai in late 1989 and 
till last year at least each time I 
returned, many friends informed me 
that the Bombay I lived inis dead The 
spirit of tolerance ts dead and has 
been replaced by a spirit of hatred 
Now people, literally and metaphori- 
cally, preter to live exclusively ın then 
small o1 big patch Culture 1s ugly, 
politics 1s ugly, the city 1s being made 
ugly, people-to-people relationships 
are ugly And ugliest of all no one ts 
fighting back 1 cannot really com- 
menton the accuracy ofthe diagnosis 
I hope, and 1 suspect, it is slightly 
exaggerated We live in ugly times, 
therefore Bombay cannot expect to 
remain uncontaminated 


A: Mumbaikars, and I count 
myself as one of them, have a res- 
ponsibility to preserve and nourish 
Bombay’s big heart, its unrivalled 
generosity, its welcome to those ready 
to chance their ambition The Shiv 
Sena, of couse, is the principal adver- 
sary of such an enterprise The SS, 
alas, 1s not the city’s only foe There 
is, unfortunately, a cieeping compla- 
cency in the citizenry, a resignation, a 
feeling that nothing can be done 

Bombay was once the abode of 
alertand vigilantciviccitizens Where 
are the elegant Parsi ladies rescuing 
Sick pigeons? Where are the Friends 
ofthe Trees? 

Why don't we see more initia 
tives like Save the Oval campaign? 
Notsolong ago, Bombay was packed 
with talented, enterprising, dedicated 


and useful eccentrıcs— why have they 
gone underground? When the arısto- 
cracy, in terms of city pride, in any city 
retreats, the merchants of vulgarity 
take over 


B efore Bombay became Mumbai, 
the city belonged to nobody and eve- 
tybody Like millions, when I arrived 
with asingle hundred rupee note in my 
pocket and many crazy 1deas in my 
head, I stayed in a seedy hotel on 
Wodehouse Road called Buckley 
Court Eachcharacter who lived there 
was worthy of a Conrad short story, 1f 
notafull novel Atthe breakfast table 
and at the famous ‘Olympia’ restau- 
rant in Colaba late at night, mind bog- 
gling plans and strategies used to be 
thrown up and discussed furiously 
(Anexiled Armenian lady and her son 
were plotting an armedrebellion from 
the hotel ) Yet, frivolity or diversion 
was not our purpose The city gave 
space for wild tmagination and, most 
crucially, provided numerous ins- 
tances of people who from hotels like 
Buckley Court had “made it big’ 
Cranks and eccentrics were welcome, 
they too could try and court the bitch 
goddess 

Anyone who has lived and min- 
gled ın Bombay must record how his 
precious time spent there was made 
immeasurably richer by interaction 
and discourse with the rank and file of 
two communities — the Parsis and the 
Goans These extraordinary, carefree, 
gifted, generous, zany residents’ con- 
tribution, not just to commerce, but to 
the gaiety of life in the city cannot be 
over-emphasised 

Delhi dreams too — I know lots 
of individuals dreaming of becoming 
cabinet ministers — but the schemes 
here are shady and the strategies inva- 
riably involve double-crossing and 
blackmail In Bombay, miraculously, 
dreaming was open, legitimate, indeed 
frequently mandatory Your friends 


and relatives encouraged you to dream 
—anddreamon a megascale That glo- 
rious mix of fantasy and fact cannot be 
allowed to die 

I interrupt here for some break- 
ing news At the end of May this year 
ona brief visit to Bombay, I found the 
citizens more or less at peace The city 
has come to terms with its No 2 sta- 
tus as far as wealth, power and influ- 
ence are concerned That there 1s more 
disposable income in Delhi — ‘it 1s a 
trader”s city’ is mentioned without dis- 
respect —1s freely conceded, while the 
itinerant visitor from India's capital is 
treated with a mixture of admiration 
and awe Ten years ago it was pure 
contempt 





Wut there is a more profound 
change The population of Bombay 
seems less neurotic, less paranoid It 
does notconstantly look over its shoul- 
der And for this happy state of affairs, 
one must be grateful to the steady 
decline and influence of the single 
most corrosive, corrupting and regres- 
sive force 1n Bombay, 1e , the Shiv 
Sena When the history of the great 
metropolis ıs rewritten, the Shiv Sena 
will get more than a passing mention 

More than the crude and fre- 
quently comical spectacles of fascism 
and totalitarianism, Shri Bal Thackeray 
soughtto desti oy the indomitable spirit 
and cosmopolitan culture of Bombay 
— and he nearly succeeded He was 
stopped ın his tracks by his strong 
tendency to self-destruct and, more 
crucially, by the common sense of 
middle-class Maharashtrians who 
Thackeray had briefly wonover When 
Balasaheb meets the Grim Reaper, he 
will leave behind a party in ashambles 
Its disintegration is imminent A fact for 
which we mustall rejoice 

Bombay may never fully regain 
its 60s glory, but for me and for mil- 
lions, it will remain the city which 
taught us everything we know 
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Blitz’s Bombay 


GYAN PRAKASH 


GROWING up in Patna during the 
1960s, Iremember the weekly arrival 
of the Blitz When my father returned 
after a full day at the High Court, he 
would leaf through the day’s mail, 
pluck the weekly tabloid from Bom- 
bay wrapped ın its sleeve of recycled 
brown paper, and retreat with it to his 
bedroom After changing out of his 
court attire, he relaxed on the bed and 
waited for the servant to bring his 
tea As my mother poured him tea, he 
began devouring the sensational 
accounts of national and international 
skullduggery His face, hidden behind 
the tabloid held high ın his hands, 
only appeared from time to time to 
siphistea 


Nothing interrupted his atten- 
tion, noteven my mother's ritual com- 
mentary on the day's routine events 
and family gossip Aside from the 
occasional polite “hmms” directed at 
my mother, my father broke his silent 
attention only when he read aloud in 
shock the sensational headlines — 
“CIA Jamboree ın New Delhi ' I sat 
opposite, drinking my milk while I 
stole a glance at the last page where, 
beside the K A Abbas column, a 
pinup greeted the reader with a witty 
caption — “Nalını makes a winsome 
bather, But will someone blow off 
the lather!’ 

As soon as my father was done 
reading, I would grab it and withdraw 


to some place quiet to mostly look at 
—not read — the spunky tabloid’s loud 
and screaming captions and telling 
photogtaphs The paper’s quality was 
coarse and the pictures grainy, but 
there was visual diama on Blitz’s 
pages Together, the text and graphics 
evoked an image of an expansive and 
exciting life and that my adolescent 
mind associated with the exciting city 
of its publication - Bombay 

Blitz first appeared on 1 Febru- 
ary 1941 It was founded by RK 
Kaianjia, who had earlier worked at 
The Times of India, and had briefly 
edited the Sundav Standard and the 
short-lived Morning Standard He 
assembled a group that comprised 
three others Dinkai V Nadkarm, who 
had earned a reputation in journalism 
by penning sensational crime stories 
in the Bombay Sentinel, edited by the 
veteran B G Horniman, Zahn Babar 
Kureıshı, who wrotea popularcolumn 
unde: the pen-name of ZABAK, and 
Nadu Boman-Behiam, who was to 
look after the advertising and business 
side of things 


A, tou: resigned from the Stand- 
aid and launched the new tabloid from 
an old Apollo Street building in the 
Fort The inaugural issue introduced 
the tabloid as ‘Our BLITZ, India's 
BLITZ against Hitler’! Within four 
months of the inaugural issue, the cır- 
culation had reached 20,000, twenty- 
tive years latei, the “people”s paper’ 
claimed a eadership of one million ? 

It was notentirely fortuitous that 
Bombay was the successful Jaunching 
pad for Blitz Well before India’s inde- 
pendence, Bombay was the most 
dynamic and modern Indian city Cal- 
cutta and Madıas were also impor- 
tant cities, but Bombay was unique 


1: To Our Readers 1 February 1941 ' cited 
in Bluz 25 February 1961 p 7 

2 Mighty All-party Rally Felicitates Editor 
Karanyıa” Bluz 27 February 1965, p 3 


Among urban centres that had grown 
up under the ray, 1t was the only one 
where Indians — most notably the 
Parsıs and Gujarati Hindus and Jains 
—had significant stakes in its industry, 
finance and banking Also, unlike 
other cities, its thriving capitalist 
industry and finance outweighed 
the importance of the government 
bureaucracy 


Ths did not change after ındepend- 
ence, while New Delhi attracted poli- 
ticians and political fixers, people 
from all over India washed up on the 
island city looking for jobs and oppor- 
tunities Bombay became known for 
its vitality and diversity during the fif- 
tiesandthesixties Although Marathi- 
speakers formed the single-largest 
group, no regional culture dominated 
the city's cultural and social life A 
range of religious communities — 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Jains, 
Zoroastrians, and Jews — and linguis- 
tic groups— Marathi, Konkani, Hindi, 
Urdu, and Telugu speakers, and many 
others made up the urban mıx 

Writers and intellectuals from 
North India flocked to the city to work 
in journalism and in the film industry, 
and educated men journeyed from 
South India to find work ın shipping, 
banking, and commercial establısh- 
ments The partition of British India 
was a blow to the city's Muslim com- 
munity and its cosmopolitan air, but 
the tumult also brought a huge influx 
of refugees, raising Bombay's popu- 
lation from 1 4 million in 1941 to 2 3 
millionin 1951 ? 

This bustling, island city was a 
moderncity with all its contradictions 
A place of commerce and free enter- 
prise, bourgeois prosperity and brutal 
exploitation lived cheek by jowl in the 


3 Meera Kosambı, Bombay in Tiansition The 
Giowthand Social Ecology ofa Colonial City, 
1880-1980 Almqvist and Wiksell Inter- 
national Stockholm 1986,p 165 


city If Bombay boasted of the posh 
Malabar Hill, Cuffe Parade, and the 
panorama of Marine Drive where 
the legendary merchant princes and 
textile magnates lived, it was also 
known for its tightly-packed chawls 
and pavements that the poor called 
home 


A culture of money, for which 
Bombay was legendary, held together 
these glaring disparities and contra- 
dictions Its capitalist economy 
shaped Bombay's complex social 
architecture that housed industrialists, 
bankers, investors, wage workers, the 
salaried masses, casual labourers, 
owners and employees in retail busi- 
nesses, journalists, teachers, artists, 
writers, architects, engineers, doctors, 
administrators, politicians, and crimi- 
nals The city was society, and Bom- 
bay's social life was lived 1n spaces 
and in rhythms of work and leisure that 
signified modernity : 

Not the least important of these 
spaces was an active public sphere 
serviced by newspapers, civic leaders, 
and trade unions and political parties 
of different ideological stripes This 
was the modern city of the late colo- 
nial and early post-independence era 
that acquired a classic image ın the 
representations of Hindi cinema of 
the period 

Blitz both inhabited this milieu 
and gave tta characteristic definition 
As a newsweekly, it drew on Bom- 
bay's highly developed bourgeois 
public sphere A key element of this 
sphere was the city's newspapers 1n 
which Bombay's public life appeared 
as news and photographs As is the 
case with all newspapers, Bombay's 
press also served a crucial function in 
making the city legible 

Typically, newspaper readers 
confront their public world in reports 
on politics and economics, descrip- 
tions of social engagements, crime 
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stones announcements of job vacan- 
cies and tende: notices, advertise- 
ments of products and entertainment, 
tilmand theater reviews, and accounts 
of spotting events In an important 
sense, newspapers actually bring the 
public sphere to life for their readers, 
and function as agents of acting upon 
it In modein city life, it has been said 
that the secular ritual of reading news- 
pape: teplaces the morning prayer 


O, course it ts safe to say that 


Bombay’s illiterate and poor citizens 
vvere free of this secular ritual Foi this 
reason, the public life rendered real by 
the newspapers was also beyond 
them What is more, English domi- 
nated the lettered world brought into 
view by newspapers In this elitist 
English-seripted public world, The 
Times of India was pre-eminent But 
a colonial genealogy burdened the 
Times The Bombay Chionicle was 
nationalist, but sober It was in this 
contextthat Blitz appeared in an effort 
to break open the elite public life 
with a radical ideology and spunky 
writing Accepting the notion of pub- 
lic lite as the key arena of politics, the 
tabloid mined it for its radical poten- 
tial, believing that hard-hitting, two- 
fisted reports could make a political 
difference 

Central to Blitz’s self-represen- 
tation as a radical, people's paper 
was its tabloid form The tabloid 1s a 
classic urban torm that seeks to render 
legible the anonymous teality of every- 
day life in the modern metropolis in 
its bold and sensational headlines 
As a tabloid, then, Blitz dispensed 
with the convention of dispassionate 
observation and balanced opinion, 
and adopted a chai ged tone fiom the 
very beginning It took on the role of 
a social investigator that dug beneath 
the surtace of everyday life to ferret 
out the hidden truth that ıt announced 
loudly on its pages The weekly rev- 


elled ın its self-proclaimed role as a 
racket-buster, exposing truths con- 
cealed by the powertul 


I. 1945, for example, D V Nadkarnı, 
Blitz’s chief ‘racket buster’, wrote a 
series ot sensational stories on the tex- 
tile shortage These accounts claimed 
to uncover the hidden hand of the 
big wholesale dealers who, with the 
alleged help of government officials, 
were hoarding the stocks to ditve up 
the price while representing it as the 
product of a natural scarcity + 

This was not unusual Week 
after week, Blitz exposed truths alleg- 
edly buried beneath the surface of 
random and fragmentary events The 
embezzlement of public funds, pros- 
titution rackets, sordid stories of 
seduction and sex in the name of spi- 
ritualism, dark political designs be- 
hind high-sounding rhetoric, and the 
fleecing of the poor by rich ındustrı- 
alists and property developers were 
staples in the weekly Even the sports 
column, called *Knock Out', took on 
the racket-busting posture It was wit- 
ten by A FS Talyarkhan, whose 
bearded, pıpe-ın-mouth, face on the 
page appeaied to lend gravity to the 
charges of malfeasance he made 
against sports authorities The poor 
pertormance of Indian athletes in 
international competitions, it turned 
out, could be explained by petty squab- 
bles and power-grabbing by officials 
behind the scenes 

In Blitz’s world, there was noth- 
ing mysterious about reality Once it 
had cleared the mist of the surface- 
level mystery and decoded the out- 
ward face of events, the exposed 
reality always appeared rational — a 
product of relentlessly instrumental 
and banal pursuits of money and 
power The scandal lay ın the fact 


4 Cited in ‘The Racket-Buster’, Blitz, 25 Feb- 
ruary 1961,p 13 


that people wrapped their ruthlessly 
1ational motivations and actions in 
tissues of lies and deceptions This 
required a careful scrutiny of the mis- 
leadingexteriority ofevents The jour- 
nalist had to act as a detective and 
plunge into the rough and tumble of 
life He examined seemingly discon- 
nected fragments to decipher hidden 
connections and detect clues to the 
underlying reality In this process, the 
yournalıst-as-detective functioned as 
an author who produced written and 
illustrative political and social texts 
that claimed to depict modernity’s ım- 
perceptible reality 


B. acquired a textual and 
photographic face in the news ac- 
counts and images that sought to rep- 
resent the reality in its surface-level 
expressions No grand philosophy 
or concept defined this depiction of 
reality. Rather, the tabloid identified 
the phenomenaın the empirical mate- 
rial itself, in the exemplary spaces 
andactivities of modern life Ittraced 
the contours of Bombay's daily life on 
its streets and neighbourhoods, restau- 
1ants and cinema theatres, textile fac- 
tories and neighbourhoods, docks and 
shipping offices, and municipal insti- 
tutions and public parks Warnings 
of “Death-Trap for Promenaders at 
Marine Drive Seafront,”” exposures 
of “Super-Market in Sex Where Vice 
ıs sold on Department-Store Basis" 
or ‘Bombay Municipality Creates 
Slums’? formed the stuff of Blitz’s 
Bombay 

These stories of the city’s dark 
side did not signify cultural pessimism 
o1 despair If anything, Blitz always 
expressed supreme confidence ın 
modern life Showing no nostalgia fo: 
the imagined harmony of the country- 


5 Bluz,2 December 1961 p 3 
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side, it openly embraced the gritty, 
conflict-11dden, urban milieu of Bom- 
bay While it uncovered tales of greed 
for money and power, it also provided 
glamotous accounts of film personalı- 
ties, and celebrated popular struggles 
foi justice 


O, its pages, the city appeared as 
anımmense and exciting mix of multi- 
layered, contradıctory, and restless 
lives Everything seemed to be ın 
motion Fortunes were being made 
and lost, swindles vvere being plotted 
and exposed, and big dieams weie 
being dreamt and shattered People 
jostled for space, and they heroically 
suuggled for survival and justice 
Against the shadow of tts dark side, 
Bombay’s metiopolitan life glittered 
on the Blitz pages 

Among its many stories on the 
city, there was one thatcame to define 
Blitz and encapsulated its titillating 
representation of Bombay's metro- 
politan lıfe This story related to the 
Nanavatı case, and its central actors 
were Commander Kawas Manekshaw 
Nanavatı, a Parsi naval officer, his 
English wife Sylvia, and arich Sindhi 
playboy, Prem Ahuja On 27 April 
1959, Sylvia confessed to her thirty- 
seven year old husband that she had 
been having an affan with Ahuja 

After lunch in his Cufte Parade 
home, Nanavati dropped off his wife, 
his two children, and a neighbour's 
child at the Metio Cinema for the 
atternoon show of ‘Tom Thumb’ 
Fiom there, he proceeded to his ship 
‘Mysore’ where he obtained a revol- 
ver and six rounds of ammunition, and 
then drove to the Universal Motors 
office on Peddei Road Upon learning 
that Ahuja, the cat dealeiship's 'nan- 
aget, had not returned from lunch, 
Nanavatı diove to his wife's lover's 
Hat in ‘Jeevan Jyoti’ (The Flame of 
Lite) on Malabar Hill The naval offi- 
cei entered the flat, an argument fol- 


lowed, three shots rang out, and Ahuya 
lay dead 

Soon afterwards, Nanavati 
diove to the naval authorities, and 
surrendered In the trial, Nanavati 
claimed that Ahuja was killed uninten- 
tionally when the two men struggled 
for the gun The jury acquitted him, 
but the Sessions Court judge, dissat- 
isfied with the verdict, referred the 
case to the High Court The High 
Court convicted him of murder and 
sentenced him to life imprisonment, 
a decision that the Supreme Court con- 
firmed Eventually, he was pardoned 
by the President, and the Nanavati 
family migrated to Canada 


Tis inanutshell, wasthe Nanavati 
case In fact, it became much more as 
soon as the trial opened in the Sessions 
Court on 13 October 1959 None did 
more to make a routine murder trial 
into aclassic story of Bombay's bour- 
geois life than the Blitz As soon asthe 
trial began, Blitz published nine pages 
of what it called a pictorial record of 
the case with a bold, front-page head- 
line “Three Shots That Shook the 
Nation '? With detailed text accompa- 
nying the photographs ofthe main dra- 
matis personae, the homicide scene, 
the witnesses, and attorneys, ıt made 
the Nanavati case its top story 

For the next two years that the 
Nanavati case moved up the ladder 
of courts, its spotlight remained ın- 
tensely focused on the case It offered 
full-throated support to Nanavati, 
unfailingly portraying him as a hand- 
some, upright, and patriotic officer 
Almost always publishing his photo- 
graph in his smart naval uniform, 
Nanavati was depicted as a wronged 
husband Sylvia, who had become a 
guilt-ridden, remorseful wife during 
the trial, was portrayed as a beautiful, 
blue-eyed, and guileless twenty-eight 
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year old cynically seduced by an 
unscrupulous playboy Blitz ran a 
tireless campaign for Nanavatı”s 
acquittal After his conviction, it held 
public meetings, and conducted sig- 
nature campaigns to secure a pal- 
don Karanjıa often wrote, defending 
Nanavati by suggesting that while the 
naval officer represented middle- 
class, family values, Ahuja symbol- 
ized the corrupt, amorality of the 
upper-class minority ? 


A. Blitz emblazoned its pages 
with Nanavatı”s defense, ıt also turned 
the case into a compelling story of 
love, betrayal and homicide The tab- 
lord told its readers about the romance 
and marriage of the dashing Bombay- 
born naval officer and the pretty 
Sylviain England It affixed on their 
minds Bombay’s social geography 
by mentioning the posh Cuffe Parade 
and Malabar Hill as the locus for the 
drama of adultery and murder These, 
ın addition to accounts of how and 
where Ahuja and Sylvia met and 
carried on their affair, the publica- 
tion of their love letters, and details 
about the Nanavatis’ and Ahuja's daily 
lives, succeeded in portraying the 
Nanavati case as an exotic story set 
in Bombay 

Inbroadcasting a Bombay story 
nationally, Blitz disseminated an 
image of the city nationwide A few 
years later, a Hindi film very loosely 
based onthe Nanavatı case, Yeh Raaste 
Hain Pyaar Ke, starring Sunil Dutt, 
Leela Naidu and Rehman, was relea- 
sed Anechoof Blitz’s portrayal of the 
case ıs identifiable in the film, but it 
was faint and entirely forgettable 
Blitz, on the other hand, had carried 
out its campaign with great panache 
It had taken a quotidian city episode 
and transformed ıt intoa story for con- 
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sumption in the bourgeois mass cul- 
ture throughout India Implicit in its 
energetic coverage of the Nanavati 
case was the confidence both in the 
wider significance of a Bombay story 
and inthe importance of the bourgeois 
public spheie A city paper, Blitz 
called itselt Asia’s foremost news 
magazine It originated in Bombay, 
but it reached into the city’s rich tra- 
dition of public life, gave it a radical 
content, and then confidently pro- 
claimed its conceins as national 


Tee was something of Bombay’s 
seli-assurance about its modernity in 
Blitz’s attempt to become a medium 
of mass culture This was visible trom 
very eat ly on asthe tabloid’s brash tone 
was set to orchestrate a relentlessly 
nationalist line strongly inflected by 
leftist themes An unapologetic sup- 
porter of Nehru, it vigorously champi- 
oned seculatism, suppoited socialism 
and planning, denounced capitalism, 
and poured scorn on right wing and 
communal politicians It coupled this 
ideology with a leftist international- 
ism İt lauded Afro-Asian solidarity 
against the capitalist West — the Egyp- 
tian President Nassei was its hero — 
and ıt loudly and regularly unveiled 
dark, CIA plots against India and 
Third Wold leaders 

The presence of several column- 
ists with communist sympathy on its 
1anks—Ramesh Sanghvı, A Raghavan, 
and KA Abbas — contributed to the 
leftist flavour Bombay was the head- 
quarters of the Communist Party until 
the end of the forties The city’s film 
industry also attracted several com- 
munist writers, journalists, artists, and 
intellectuals The communist Girnt 
Kamgar Union, which was the most 
important trade union of the city's tex- 
tile workers, also added to the leftist 
presence in Bombay 

While these were undoubtedly 
important factors, it is also clear that 


Karanparevelled n playing the advo- 
cate for socialism and the champion 
of the Third World cause against 
American interests A characteristic 
example of his posture was the front 
page story in the early sixties head- 
lined “Editor Karanjıa Crashed U S 

Curtain into Cuba ''? The report, 
datelined from Havana, triumphantly 
noted Karanjıa's arrival ın Cuba at 
Fidel Castro's invitation in spite of 
the obstruction placed by the denial of 
atiansit visa by the US to permit him 
to fly via New York When Nasser 
visited the city in 1960, Blitz declared 

“President Nasser Captivates the 
Heart of Bombay!’!! Five years later, 
Nasser bestowed Karanjıa with the 
highest award given to a foreigner 
Exultantly, Blitz reported that des- 
pite torrential rain thousands of Bom- 
bay’s citizens turned out to felicitate 
Karanjıa 1? 


T. editor's 1deology and perso- 
nalıty defined the tabloid Belonging 
to the minority Parsı community, 
Karanjia’s commitment to secular 
politics was understandable But he 
combined secular, modern values 
with a full-blooded anti-1mperialism 
that was not common among the 
Parsis Inthis respect, Karanyıa”s poli- 
tical views closely echoed those of 
his idol, Nehru, who also saw a robust 
national identity and anti-1mperialist 
cosmopolitanism as complementary 
Indeed, the endorsement of Afro- 
Asian solidarity, the admiration for the 


"Soviet Union and the distrust of the 


United States, and the support for 
socialism and planning formed parts 
of an ideology that was widely shared 
ın the decolonized world during the 


10 Blitz 25 June 1960, p 1 Below the main 
story was another headline, “Did US Spy Chiet 
Dulles Meet [the Naga leader] Phizo?' 
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fifties and sixties So, Karanjia was not 
alone 1n espousing these ideas, like 
the intelligentsia ın many other newly 
independent Third World nations, he 
tooenvisioned the fulfillment of mod- 
ern nationhood in anti-1mperialist 
internationalism and socialism 


B. Karanjıa's journalistic crea- 
tion was no ordinary left-nationalist 
fare Throughout its existence under 
its flamboyant editor, Blitz’s signature 
was 1ts muckraking, over-the top sto- 
ries calculated to provoke andeniage 
Itthrived on controversy, and Karanjıa 
was frequently embroiled in defama- 
tion suits, which the tabloid wore as a 
badge of honour and showcased on its 
pages even when it lost Its opinions 
were full-throated, and its likes and 
dishkes of political personalities and 
parties were unconcealed 

Thus, Blitz screamed ‘Lies, 
Mr Patil - black, bald lies!’ denounc- 
ing the right-wing Congress leader, 
S K Patil ? The occasion was the pai- 
liamentary election campaign of 1967 
in Bombay Krishna Menon, denied 
nomination by the Congress at the 
behest of leaders includingS K Patil, 
had joined the electoral fray as an 
independent candidate supported by 
the Left Blitz hailed Menon as a 
socialist, and offered enthusiastic 
support to his candidacy from North 
Bombay Its front page even pro- 
claimed ‘Menon Has Won’ ın bold 
headlines even before the election 
had occurred, explaining it as arising 
crescendo of public opinion ^ 

When he lost the election, Blitz 
thundered ‘Rape of the Ballot Box’, 
followed by the subtitle, ‘Patil, Barve 
and SS Out-Hitlered Hitler?! ‘SS’ 
referred to Bal Thackeray’s Shiv Sena, 
which, according to Blitz, had terror- 
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ized voters, particularly South Indians 
whom the new nativist party had 
already made targets of its violent 
campaign The tabloid was unrelent- 
ingin exposing the Shiv Sena's violent 
tactics Issue after issue, it spotlighted 
the Sena”s terror politics 

Blitz’s opposition to the Shiv 
Sena was not yustdue to electoral rea- 
sons, the Sena fundamentally negated 
Blitz’s cosmopolitanism Referring 
to the hoodlum tactics of the Sena, 
Karanyıa wrote “Never before was 
this proud city, with its splendid cos- 
mopolitan traditions and secular 
culture, so brutally soiled, shamed, 
violated and dishonoured as today '!é 
Significantly, Blitz had hailed the 
creation of Maharashtra, and had 
lauded Shıvajı as a Mahafashtrian 
symbol,' and the Left had played a 
leading role in the struggle forthe new 
linguistic state 


B... the Shiv Senatwisted the 
desire for linguistic identity into a v10- 
lent drive for nativist supremacy, 
Blitz’s Bombay became endangered 
As the Sena pummeled the communist 
trade unions, the Congress colluded 
with Bal Thackeray, and the poli- 
tician-builder-underworld nexus 
increasingly invaded Bombay poli- 
tics during the seventies, the ground 
beneath the tabloid shifted It contin- 
ued publication through the seven- 
ties and eighties, and even after being 
bought by Vijay Mallya in 1996, but 
the tabloid’s modeinist vision had 
lost its confident, radical tone at the 
end of the sixties 

The waning of Blitz’s self- 
assured modernism signalled the 
diminishing appeal of the Nehruvian 
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vision, and formed part of a larger hıs- 
torical transformation Whenl visited 
Patna on holidays from college in 
Delhi during the early seventies, I 
noticed that our household ın Patna 
had remained a loyal subscriber My 
father continued his weekly routine 
of unwinding from work with Blitz, 
but ıt seemed more habit than interest 
I too found the tabloid less alluring 
Perhaps my father’s concerns were 
focused elsewhere, and 1 had also 
grown up and moved on But the tab- 
loid had also changed The coverage 
was more obsessively political, and 
the anti-establishment tone rang hol- 
low in view of its full-throated support 
for Indira Gandhr's cynical rhetoric 
of socialism 


M.. of all, Blitz”s Bombay had 
lost its shine The city appeared as a 
place of shrıll political rhetoric and 
deep social divisions Corruption, and 
violence had become endemic, and 
the airwas pessimistic This presented 
a striking contrast to the optimistic 
image of Bombay as the promised city 
of modernity that Blitz had so effec- 
tively disseminated across India dur- 
ing thefifties and sixties Itis tempting 
to view this change nostalgically, and 
represent itas the death of the cosmo- 
politan Bombay 

In fact, what died was Blitz”s 
idea of Bombay It wasanelitist ideal, 
one that rested on a deep belief in the 
authority and centrality of the bour- 
geois public sphere, law, and the 
modern nation-state This elitistimagi- 
nation may have lost its compelling 
appeal with the demise of the Nehru- 
vian vision, but underlying Blitz’s 
representation of Bombay was the 
projection of the city as modern 
society — the city was made to stand 
foi the promise of modern conditions 
of freedom and democracy ın post- 
colonial India In an important sense, 
thisremains an urcent issuetodav 
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The free for all city 


CYRUS GUZDER 


‘Commoners here by thousands float 
And jostle one another down 

Each paddling in his leaky boat 

And here they fish for gold, or drown’ 


Jonathan Swift 


“Bombay is a great city — but a terri- 
ble place!’ Charles Correa's famous 
remark encapsulates the difficulty of 
defining the essential spirit of Bom- 
bay Nosimple description of the city 
1s adequate —the place 1s just too com- 
plex, too diverse Forthe last 50 years, 
this island city has suffered an explo- 
sion of growth and change, spurred on 
notby the singular vision or actions of 
a great leader but by a messy organic 
expansion, where every assumption 
of the city's planners 1s overtaken by 
events, and most reserved spaces for 
public amenities are giving way to 
encroachments, squatters colonies 
forthe poor or illegal buildings for the 
better off 

Writers, film-makers and poets 
have all struggled to describe this phe- 


nomenon Pıco Iyer, in his evocative 
account of Bombay (called ‘Hobson- 
Jobson on the Streets’) saw the city as 


` “some mythical monster on the move, 


at dawn and dusk at the same time ’ It 
1s impossible not to feel the sizzle of 
our Wall Street, the stench of urine and 
garbage, the glitter of Bollywood 
whose beautiful faces oversee the city 
from cinema hoardings everywhere, 
the new Shanghai rising inthe Bandra- 
Kurla Banking District, the 13 feet 
by 13 feet regulation kholis ın the tex- 
tile mill chawls, even smaller living 
spaces in the innumerable slums, 
hawkers on every busy street, having 
displaced customers from shops on 
the very same pavement now displac- 
ing each other 1n raucous defiance of 
every authority 

But, everywhere, you see in this 
city that ‘as with its horrors, so are its 
wonders beyond reason ’ That, every- 
where, ın all but the most wretched 
situations, “good cheer 1s in constant 
collision with enterprise ’ 


A city that 1s so noisy day and 
night, whose new buildings are so 
drab, which looks so dreary during the 
rains, which inflicts so much hardship 
on its people — has still captured their 
souls in some inexplicable way This 
adversity seems to have fuelledextra- 
ordınary energy among the people 
To an outsider, the city often seems a 
‘kaleidoscope of colours, sounds and 
images’ — a constant carnival parade 
— a chaotic ‘jostling of clangorous, 
technicolour profusion ” 

But Bombay 1s truly a city of 
paradoxes, where every description, 
and its opposite, finda place In Mid- 
nıght s Children, Rushdie's Salmaan, 
returned from Rawalpindi to Bombay, 
1s excited by ‘the rainbow riot of the 
city ’ Yet Rohinton Mistry’s anti-hero 
finds the same Bombay ‘brown and 
weary and unhappy ” Even Satyajıt 
Ray could not help himself from com- 
paring Bombay to a highly painted 
courtesan “ at once seductive and 
revolting ' 


e too, reflect the bitter- 
sweet hybrids of their speakers (Cross 
Maidan, Apollo Bunder, Mahalaxmı 
Race Course, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
meeting Wellington Circle on the way 
to Chhatrapati Shivajr Terminus) The 
cohabitation of so many communities 
(in which city in the world can you go 
to the theatre 1n four or five langu- 
ages?) and theirfestivals, their cuisine 
(Jain, Chinese or Mexican bhel puri 
at Vithal's, dosas with Goa prawn 
curry filling at Dosa Diner, kesar pista 
masala cassata at Dinshaw’s Ice Cream 
Parlors) — all making it clear that we 
should now avoid the cliché that Bom- 
bay is a ‘melting pot’ of so many dif- 
ferentcultures 

Far from its different commu- 
nities getting melted down into one 
brown stew, so many pots can be seen 
simmering away separately on their 
respective choolahs flavouring our 


atmosphere with a unique blend of 
scents and odours Greve Patel, a poet 
from Bombay, described these on a 
visit to one of our ratlway stations ın 
his poem ‘Bombay Central’ 

‘the odour does not offend 

an amalgam of diesel oll, hot steel, 
cool rails, 

lights and shadow, human sweat, 
metallic distillations, dung, 
newspaper ink, Parle’s gluco biscuits 
all hitting the nostrils as one singular, 
atmospheric thing 

seeping into your clothing ' 


B. 1s not an ancient city Its 
frenetic growth has been crammed 
ınto just the last three centuries, one 
influx of persons, one wave of change 
following swiftly upon the other The 
earliest Koli fisher bastis and man- 
grove marshes were first imprinted by 
armed European traders Then came 
waves of immigrants from Gujarat 
and the Deccan, all the while reclama- 
tton filling in the interstices between 
the many fingers of its low lying 1s- 
lands, so that, ın just 200 years (a mere 
blink of Lord Shiva’s eye), that great 
monster of a land-mass seemed to 
emerge from the sea like a giant Tyran- 
nosaurus Mumbaikar On its surface, 
there was teeming activity, with 
Imperial governors and Indian civil 
servants attempting to bring order into 
this activity, marine, railway and 
PWD engineers, cotton mill owners, 
philanthropists, financiers, upcountry 
politicians and property developers, 
all appearing and putting down roots 

The city, meanwhile, metamor- 
phoses from south to north In its 
mouth, a rough-hewn set of dentures 
appears ın the form of the Marine 
Drive buildings, later showing the 
polish and sparkle of the flashy win- 
dows of Nariman Point's towers, two 
deep furrows running northwards 
across its back—the Central and West- 
ern Railway lines — eruptions appear 


like blisters on its hide ın the form ofa 
rash of building construction, some 
rugged as cement, others flimsy 
enough to be blown away ın a mon- 
soon wind, spreading virulently across 
the eastern and western suburbs, the 
only constant feature being the green 
and furry down covering its broader, 
upper quarters to the north, crawling 
with the plant and insect life of the 
Borıvılı Park 

Charles Correa laments that the 
‘great’ city Bombay —a world city of 
three million in the 1950s — has now 
sunk into a provincial agglomeration 
of 14 million, where living conditions, 
despite the glamour of its many tall 
buildings, have deteriorated steadily 
for the last 50 years The most strik- 
ing aspect of Bombay isthata city that 
generates more wealth than any other 
metropolis in India, should have done 
so little to provide decent housing to 
more than half its residents Some 
seven million people don'thave access 
toa toilet or taps with running water in 
their ‘homes’, acruel euphemism for 
the 200 square feet space which a fam- 
iy of five or six, on average, occupies 


j therefore held my breath when a 
wealthy estate-developer friend told 
me, over dinner last year, that he was 
going to do something ona grand scale 
—a bıg ‘gesture’ — to make Bombay a 
better place! His project to build two 
60-storey residential towers as part of 
aslumclearance scheme ın the Tardeo 
district This 1s an old locality where 
hundreds of three and four storey build- 
ings receive municipal water for just 
afew hours each day and where, when 
the rains come, the ancient choked 
sewers overflow and turn the streets 
into rivers of floating shitand dead rats 
In this area would now rise two of the 
country’s tallest buildings They would 
incorporate all the latest features in 
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earthquake proof design, internal fre aN 
ae! SM 


fighting, eight stories of odg; 
ghting, eig pody 
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parking and, of course, high speed lifts, 
health clubs, a swimming pool, and so 
on, all now amenities to be taken for 
granted by the affluent middle class 

I was immediately reminded 
of how Professor Henri-Claude de 
Bettignies, an INSEAD professor, 
begins his annual five-day retreat at 
Pebble Beach, California, for global 
CEOs who havecome fora ‘refresher’ 
on how to cope with the challenges 
of managing the world’s largest cor- 
porations His first slide seems ınno- 
cuous enough Acouple of glistening 
skyscrapers, with a helicoptercoming 
ın to land atop one of them, finding a 
place ın between the telecom antennae 
and dishes, beaming no doubt to the far 
corners of the globe, the instructions 
of those powerful men, alighting from 
their large black limousines at the lobby 
below A familiar scene tothe viewers 


B... below the embankment 
on which these towering symbols of 
power stand, are steps that lead down 
to the edge of an open sewer, where 
anotherteeming world resides A mass 
of street dvvellers” shacks, balanced 
on the edge of a drain, children squat- 
tinginthe muck, a bunch of ragpickers 
sharing a snort of ‘coke’, allunderthe 
watchful eye of a policeman collect- 
ing his ‘protective’ take from the street 
hawkers Again, nothing unusual, for 
his well-tiavelled audience 

Yet, according to de Bettignies, 
this 1s the key issue for global CEOs 
to ponder Big corporations need 
growing markets What is the future 
of global business ifthe steel and glass 
edifices are being corroded at their 
foundations by overwhelming num- 
ber s of the underpiivileged? It’s not 
much different in the countryside, 
wheie overwhelming numbers of 
marginal faimers are dispossessed 
Yet these hightise buildings, far from 
being the solution, seem to increase 
the gulf between their lofty residents 


and those condemned to live at ground 
level 

The 24th anniversary issue of 
Bombay’s Mid-day had a touching 
series on ‘How ıt feels ” ( to have 
climbed Everest, to have escaped 
death) The euphoric builder who lives 
atop his 42-storey creation at Nana 
Chowk, tells us ‘how it feels’ to live 
in Bombay’s just built, tallest build- 
ing “The best part 1s to see the city 
below, at my feet, even better when ıt 
rains and I see the ground through the 
clouds, asifIam flying ” 


B. what life do those below enjoy 
as they contemplate this towering 
monster whose needs for water will 
dry up their mains and water hydrants, 
whose sewage will burst through their 
manhole covers when it rains heavily, 
and whose cars keep adding to the 
gridlock on the roads? 

Ifourestate “developer” choseto 
take a morning walk below, perhaps 
the lines of Nissim Ezekiel might 
come alive to him 
“Barbarıc city, sick with slums, 
Deprived of seasons, blessed with 
rains, 

Its hawkers, beggars, ıron-lunged, 
Processions led by frantic drums’ 
Amillion purgatorial lanes, 

And child-like masses, many tongued, 
Whose wages are ın words and 
ciumbs '! 

It'ssadthatapessimism has now 
taken deep root in some of Bombay's 
most creative people In a February 
2002 issue of Outlook featuring an 
article by Darryl D”Monte “Bye Bye 
Bombay,' Naushad the Music Direc- 
tor laments, “ thecity 1s 1n irrevers- 
ible decline ” “No hope till we drive 
out the immigrants,’ says Pramod 
Navalkar ‘City of gold has become 
city of dross,” says Darryl himself 


I From “A Morning Walk’, in Collected 
Poems 1952-1988 by Nissim Ezekiel Oxford 
University Press, 1989 


‘Mumbai is now Slum-baı, it’s too late 
for Mumbai to be saved’ complains 
Vijay Tendulkar And even Gerson da 
Cunha, who has launched a coura- 
geous public crusade against corrupt 
candidates ın the city’s municipal 
elections, surprises us by his state- 
ment ‘Intellectually, the city has blown 
out its brain" 


F. the brightest in Bombay to be 
so negative 1s not only a result of the 
usual dismay with the state of the 
courts, the police, conservancy and 
utilities In Bombay, the deeper con- 
cern ıs that we have lost control of the 
processes that now drive the city’s 
physical development For example, 
the planning regulations have been 
freed from any ceiling on FSI when 
re-development of cessed (over 50 
years old) buildings 1s undertaken 
That 1s how just a few old five storey 
buildings in Nana Chowk, Tardeo, 
were transmuted into a forty-plus 
storey tower Never mind that ıt needs 
considerable sleight of hand to create 
the paper work to make this possible 
In the case of slum redevelop- 
ment, a grossly ill-conceived strategy 
incentivises builders to rehabilitate 
slum dwellers free of cost, in return for 
permission to build and sell (at market 
prices) real estate, the area of which is 
related to the slum families re-housed 
A Slum Re-development Authority 
was created and given extraordinary 
powers to give effect to this scheme 
No wonder that it has created enor- 
mous incentives to inflate the number 
of slum dwellers so as to increase the 
amount of free-sale upmarket space, 
to encourage criminals to substitute 
genuine slum dwellers by those pre- 
pared to pay forthe re-hab quarters 
Imagine the outcome of such a 
sham socialistenactment the forcible 
removal of slum dwellers, the appro- 
priation of land including green areas 
reserved for the city at large, the for- 


cible introduction of persons not 
entitled to accommodation into slum 
rehab buildings, the inflation of free 
FSI for sale at the top end of market 
prices, the further densification of the 
most densely occupied parts of the city 
and the infliction of further pressure 
oncrumbling utilities, without paying 
a paisa directly to strengthen the city's 
infrastructure < 

One wonders at the audacity of 
such shameless and rapacious city 
governance Ministers, bureaucrats, 
builders and the municipality have 
collaborated in this conspiracy to 
share the spoils of a development 
process that continues to dispossess 
volatile city dwellers Theirony isthat 
as they erect their modern edifices in 
the name of the poor on a murky foun- 
dation of land appropriated from the 
poor and sustained by fraud, these city 
developers want to live ın these very 
towers! They do not recognise their 
obligations to repair the much abused 
infrastructure in their locality, now to 
be further strained by these new build- 
ings The two 60-storey towers in the 
Taideo slums are the first in a series 
of perhaps ten more 

Like Marie Antoinette, the new 
penthouse royalty of the city perhaps 
feel that 1f the poor can’t have infra- 
structure, let them at least have sky- 
scrapers 

Can this situation persist? Not 
likely Public interest litigation is being 
planned, asa last shot at bringing some 
sanity to bear in the city’s planning 
process Willthose twin towers further 
the divide between the two cities? Per- 
haps, the twin-towers of Tardeo will 
mark a turning point for this great city 
whose energetic poor are humiliated 
whenever they enter those miniscule 
living spaces they call their homes 

An Irish proverb says ‘Itas in the 
shelter of each other that people live ” 
Bombay’s builders and their rich cli- 
ents may forget this only at their own 
peril 


The under, the over, 
andthe middle world 


SANDEEP PENDSE 


THE films and the print media would 
have one believe that Mumbaı is the 
crime capital of the country, what with 
shootouts, gang wars, murders, assas- 
sinations, kidnappings for ransom, 
and bomb blasts as routine daily occur- 
rencesalloverthecity The television 
serials—never to lag too far behind the 
films- would have it that almost every 
resident of Mumbai knowsat least one 
don orthe other, major or minor On the 
other hand Mumbai ıs popularly con- 
sidered a safe city — safer than most 
others forthe ordinary person —even for 
women Anoverwhelming majority of 
the residents would admit that they 
have never encountered a member of 
the criminal underworld face to face 

The paradox 1s not too difficult 
to understand The media is ruled by 
whatever ıs newsworthy, sensational, 
spectacular, and different from the 
ordinary everyday experience The 
underworld has in the none too distant 
past provided outrageously colourful, 
though often frightening, spectacles 
Consider a few scenes A tenement 
house considered to be the hideout and 
headquarters of a criminal gang 1S 
attacked by alleged members of arival 
gang whoall wear identical uniforms, 
not to masquerade as a security force 
butasa marker of distinctidentity The 
uniform is quite unlike that of any 
security force and quite distinctive 

A custodial cell 1n a prominent 
police station is attacked with bombs, 
its walls breached, and a notorious 
leader of a dreaded criminal gang 
lodged in a cell 1s attacked with fire- 
arms and swords He 1s ultimately 
killed A killer in a sailor's uniform 
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shoots acriminal leader at point blank 
range in a court of law The criminal 
1s under police custody and sur- 
rounded by aimed policemen when 
the killing takes place The car of an 
alleged mastermind of acriminal gang 
— their ‘planner’ — ıs overtaken by 
other vehicles and stopped Assailants 
break the windshield and window 
panes of the allegedly bullet proof car 
with sledge hammers and pump bul- 
lets into the occupants of the vehicle 

The car of a prominent textile 
mill owner is chased by other cars At 
atraffic sıgnal ıt ıs boxed in by the pur- 
suing vehicles and the mill owner shot 
dead Yet another mill owner 1s coolly 
called out of his office, taken to a wait- 
ing vehicle on the road, and shot dead 
The most prominent trade untonist in 
the city 1s shot dead right outside his 
house as he leaves in his vehicle A 
notorious gangster 1s shot in acourt of 
law and crippled for life The tenement 
house where yet another notorious 
gang leader resides 1s so well fortified 
with an electric fence and so on that 
the police have to mount an operation 
to storm it with special equipment 


A mayor don 1s attacked ın Bang- 
kok by rival Indian gangsters and criti- 
cally wounded in an action that reads 
like some special forces operation 
İrom athrıller novel Adon just out of 
Jail actually launches a socio-political 
organisation and for its first demon- 
stration manages to mobilise nearly 
50,000 people The gangs are1un inthe 
fashion of transnational corporations 
by CEOs located far away from India, 
reportedly based ın Nepal, Pakistan, 
UAE, Europe, or even in international 
waters off the coast of Malaysia 

If these incidents are not enough 
take the hyperbolic statements atta- 
ched to the gangsters Political lead- 
ers talk of ‘their’ dons and ‘our’ dons 
The dons have also been described 
as ‘Hindu’ dons — in the same vein as 


the *Hindu bomb' Stunningly, one of 
them wasalso described asa ‘patriotic 
don’ Totop ttall, authoritative sources 
within the intelligence agencies admit- 
ted to the media (after the Bangkok 
shoot out mentioned above) that if 
some ofthe gangscooperated with the 
Pakistan intelligence agency, ISI, their 
rivals cooperated and acted along 
with the Indian intelligence agency! 
The alleged involvement of the under- 
world with the film industry and nota- 
ble personalities from films lends ıt 
even greater glamour 


T indeed 1s heady stuff for the 
media What more can you expect in 
terms of colour or spectacle than these 
gems from real lıfe? The fılms and 
television serials have in fact rarely 
portrayed a drama as fantastic or 
gaudy asthis Even the most success- 
ful of them have only depicted in a 
slightly altered fashion real life char- 
acters and incidents 

The common person on the 
other hand has noreason to evercome 
across the underworld except through 
newspaper columns or television 
news He only encounters petty 
crimes Organised crime — the under- 
world — has no real or direct involve- 
ment in these It may at best provide 
some patronage and protection and 
solve jurisdictional problems Thats 
precisely why organised crime does 
notevoke immediate personal anxiety 
or fear as far as the ordinary residents 
of the city are concerned 

The only activities of the under- 
world that they may witness are the so 
called victimless crimes concerning 
illicit liquor and illegal gambling 
These, to the ordinary residents of the 
city, particularly those who belong to 
the working class and related strata, 
are only technical infringements of the 
law and not major moral issues The 
activities of the underworld and their 
victims are too far removed from the 


life world of these people to produce 
strong reactions Local lieutenants 
of the dons may collect protection 
money from retail shopkeepers It was 
once reported that 1n a bid to extend 
the net (or expand the market ına man- 
ner of speaking) they collected a “tax” 
orlevy from anyone who boughtacar 
Such charges on property are again 
not considered illegitimate by the toil- 
ing masses The underworld figures, 
in fact, filled the vacuum left by the 
official social security and welfare 
apparatus The dons then had a Robin 
Hood image 

The underworld — at least a sec- 
tion of it — became infamous and 
dreaded when it was implicated in 
the serial bomb blasts of March 1993 
The occasional bomb blasts there- 
after have been the handiwork of 
extremist and terrorist elements, not 
generally of the underworld That 
one catastrophic day was enough to 
change the ımage There was of course 
the genuine anger and fear at the 
sudden delivery of indiscriminately 
meted out death The act also evoked 
strong nationalist and communal feel- 
ings In fact the media, political com- 
mentators and even spokespersons 
of security agencies if not the govern- 
ment ensured that the communal and 
nationalist elements remained promı- 
nently etched in memory 


T. operations of the underworld 
are romantic and glamorous only in 
film and television portrayals The 
violence in reality is brutal, not justi- 
fiable on any grounds The sole pur- 
pose of the crime and violence 1s 
making money — more money than 
honest labour can provide, from rather 
nefarious activities The element of 
social bandıtry 1s more found, if at 
all, ın localised smaller gangs than ın 
the activities of the organised crımı- 
nal underworld which has never dis- 
played any social consciousness even 


out of a distorted sense of social jus- 
tice The ‘good deeds’ of the criminals 
were never anything other than mar- 
ginal acts of charity, comparable to the 
distribution of alms by ‘pious’ traders 
and other varieties of business persons 
outside any major temple ın the city 
The apparent popularity some of the 
gang leaders enjoyed (and there are 
instances of funerals of slain gang 
lords attracting crowds 1n thousands) 
was based on the employment gene- 
ration function the underworld per- 
formed in some areas of the city, 
particularly ın periods when jobs and 
occupations were disappearing in the 
over-world In its organised form the 
underworld 1s an economic operation 
and to a lesseı extent an administrative 
set-up 


T. evolution of the underworld ın 
Mumbai will illustrate the point much 
better The underworld 1s character- 
ised by its organisation Some people 
allege that petty crime and criminals 
— including pickpockets, chain snat- 
chers, thefts, housebreaking, robber- 
ies — aie all organised in Mumbai and 
under some kind of central control It 
ıs likely that some of the criminals, 
particularly robbers may team up and 
function as more or less well-knit 
groups However, the grand organısa- 
tion and control of all crime seems to 
beafanciful idea Crime reporters and 
police officers certainly do not support 
this notion (The suspicion of grand 
organisation extends in popular fancy 
to many activities, including ticketless 
travel on local trains ) 

The roots of gang organisation 
can be traced back many decades 
Interestingly, in the earliest phase the 
organisation was connected with 
industrial labour and political activity 
Gangs of determined persons, usually 
from specific gymnasia in the city, 
weie often employed by employers 
andanti-sti ike ‘official or recognised’ 


unions to protect strike breakers as 
they entered the mills, defying pick- 
ets to criminally intimidate strikers, 
disrupt meetings of strike leaders, and 
assault activists and leaders of the 
striking workers Traditionally, such 
activity was most common ın the tex- 
tile industry since the strikes here were 
usually industry-wide and carried seri- 
ous social and political implications 
The stakes hence were the highest 

Employment of criminals to 
intimidate belligerent unions and 
unionists was not unknown in other 
industrial establishments either This 
had to necessarily be an organised 
activity given the required numbers 
and the needed coordination of 
toughies Some ofthe leaders of such 
gymnasia-based gangs later became 
recognised political activists and at 
times even occupied elected posts at 
the local level The maintenance of 
‘troops’, forever in readiness and pro- 
fessionally devoted to these activities, 
itself gave these groups a criminal 
character — whether or not they were 
involved in any other infringement of 
the law There 1s enough evidence to 
suggest that they were involved at 
least ın extortion and collection of 
‘protection money’ from business per- 
sons ofall varieties The link of crime 
with industry and politics thus seem 
toexist ever since crime gotorganised 
The criminalisation of politics and 
politicisation of crime 1s not a phe- 
nomenon only of the recent decades 
as popularly trumpeted 


T. policy of prohibition — a total 
ban on all manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquor/beverages including 
even palm wine — ıs credited by most 
observers including police officers 
with the true organisation of crime in 
the city The criminal activity now 
acquired structures of production, of 
transport, of ‘wholesale’ and ‘retail’ 
trade Itnow needed many more work- 


ers at every stage of operation It also 
required equipment for manufacture 
and transport as well as stable outlets 
Obviously this needed investment, 
patronage and protection This created 
the basic organisation of criminal! 
activity on an unprecedented scale 
Illicit gambling, particularly the num- 
bers rackets, too was organised ın a 
similar fashion, a centrally control- 
led city wide and state wide organised 
activity Territorial disputes, their 
resolution, implementation of deci- 
sions along with enforcement of finan- 
cial discipline introduced a violent 
element into these crimes The crimi- 
nal gangs now owned and controlled 
the means of organised violence, use- 
ful in industrial disputes, show of 
political strength and even for elec- 
toral manipulation 


G.. has always been a cherished 
commodity in the country Its inter- 
national price was usually lower than 
the domestic price while the price of 
silvershowedareversetrend The res- 
trictions on official import and export 
of these commodities created an ideal 
environment for contraband trade — 
smuggling The smuggling of gold 
became intense during the years of 
‘goldcontrol’ The operation required 
greater organisational sophistication 
than that involved in the illicit liquor 
“trade” orthe numbersrackets Higher 
levels of investment, more sophıstı- 
cated equipment for cross-border 
(often maritime) as well as intra coun- 
try transport and international con- 
tacts —all became necessary 

The smugglers obviously could 
not sell gold in the form it was smug- 
gled into the ordinary consumer Con- 
sequently links were forged between 
the underworld and the overworld that 
are not difficult to1magine The inter- 
national dimension and the high stakes 
further augmented the apparatus of 
violence, the equipment alone had to 
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match the arsenals of international 
security and criminal agencies The 
‘installed’ capacity for violence was 
often ‘spare’ and thus could be ‘leased’ 
to others who required it After all, 
smuggling was not confined to gold 
Other commodities too were smug- 
gled, including currency 

Illicit liquor, numbers rackets, 
and smuggling created ‘employment 
opportunities’ for numerous ‘workers’ 
at different levels of operations carry- 
ing varying degrees of personal risk 
In distribution specifically, large num- 
bers were involved This probably lent 
a ‘social’ character to organised crime 
in the decades ofthe ’70s and ’80s The 
character was always dual —as strike 
breakers the criminal gangs directly 
assaulted the toilers, acting as disci- 
pline and peaceenforces in situations 
where the official security agencies 
could not They alsocieated innumer- 
able victims ın the toiling masses 
through liquor, gambling and associ- 
ated loan sharking, ruining numerous 
lives 

On the other hand the colourful 
gang leaders provided employment, 
some social welfare, some guarantees 
of security, and an instant as well as 
transparent 1f brutal mechanism for 
solution of disputes and delivery of 
Justice They also provided illusions of 
a thrilling, colourful, high-spending 
lifestyle outside the pale of law and 
routine concepts of morality 


I. vvill be clear from the above des- 
cııptıon that the activities and organı- 
sation of the underworld had some 
connections with the happenings ın 
the legitimate woild The economic 
and social happenings as well as par- 
ticular policies shaped the agenda of 
the underworld The easing of the 
policy of prohibition and liberalisa- 
tion of imports, forexample, rendered 
criminal activities such as bootleg- 
ging and smuggling irrelevant or mar- 


ginal The narcotics trade for some 
time attracted the underworld For 
various reasons it did not become a 
major activity though some smug- 
gling of banned substances, including 
‘industrial’ manufactured narcotics, 
continues todate The probable ease of 
alternate routes of transport perhaps 
never made India a major centre in the 
narcotics web 

The sphere of organised crime — 
the underworld — exhibits flexibility 
ın choice of operations and activities 
that should be the envy of any astute 
business person It abandons enter- 
prises as soon as they become irre- 
levant and then picks up new ones 
justas possibilities emerge on the hori- 
zon Real estate and construction 1s 
one area that has remained fairly com- 
monforalongtime This also has alot 
to do with the paucity of space and 
high price of real estate in the city of 
Mumbai as well as with the nature of 
the construction industry 


E viction of tenants from old build- 
ings, repossession of flats for owners, 
eviction of squatters from plots of land 
invariably takes along time if pursued 
via proper channels ın the proper 
legal forums Thecrımınals, petty and 
organised, specialise ın ‘vacation and 
repossession' of properties Single 
flats probably invite local toughs 
while entire buildings or blocks of 
buildings attract larger gangs 

Real estate 1n Mumbai is also 
officially highly undervalued This 
means that large amounts of black 
money are involved in the deals — 
whether that be just the sale or pur- 
chase of tenancy rights (not legally 
permissible) or of large plots of land 
or the actual construction of buildings 
and sale of flats All black money deal- 
ings involverisks, particularly that one 
of the parties may renege or default on 
payments There 1s no legal redress for 
this grievance The legal machinery 


moreovercan punish the defaulter but 
may not be able to recover the money 
The underworld in such situations per- 
forms the role of the enforcer 

In periods when the construc- 
tion activity shows signs of boom, the 
interest rates on loans for the purpose 
rise The collection of the principal 
and interest 1s generally entrusted to 
the underworld in case of disputes 
This inside knowledge of the con- 
struction industry has also taught the 
underworld that builders are a prime 
target for extortion and can pay hefty 
sums for ‘protection’ Those who 
refuse are made examples of through 
elimination Their one option 1s pro- 
bably to seek police protection This, 
however, entails disclosure of the 
nature and cause of the threat leading 
to unwelcome attention from other 
wings of the government machinery 
A businessman who receives a threat 
consequently either prefers to settle 
the matter by paying the tribute or 
seeks protection froma rival gangster 
Numerous assaults and killings in the 
city arerelated to theextortion/protec- 
tion racket It is also interesting that 
top police officials have repeatedly 
complained that the victims of extor- 
tion do notcooperate with the police! 


T. black money dealıngs are 
equally a feature ofa number of other- 
wise legitimate business activity, defi- 
nitely of most speculative activities 
The underworld again plays the role 
of protector, enforcer, and/or collec- 
tor in such deals The larger the deal 
and more prominent the business- 
man involved, the bigger the gangster 
Recent actions by the police have 
revealed numerous linkages between 
legitimate business persons and the 
underworld At the root of the links 
are financtal deals 

The film industry attracts atten- 
tion not only through its glamour but 
also from the peculiar nature of its 


financial dealings It has become a 
target for various types of extortion 
Again, the film trade 1s an activity 
where institutionalisation particularly 
in financial matters 1s weak, the com- 
ponent of black money high and the 
nature of many deals dubious Unsur- 
prisingly it creates space for enforcers 
and collectors who may then overstep 
their brief and begin to operate for own 
interest and gain 

Afew marginal notes are needed 
to conclude this cursory survey The 
nature of crime and of criminal organı- 
sation has changed The logic of con- 
temporary capitalism does not leave 
even the world of crime alone The 
underworld too by all accounts acqu- 
ires a corporate structure and logic 
It becomes impersonal and profes- 
sional The violence becomes clinical, 
to be used as a means almost without 
passion 


jm ıs already a strange dispersal 
and yetcentralisation in terms of con- 
trol of the underworld The reigning 
donsand their most valued lieutenants 
are outside India. Rather, secondary 
and transitory *under-bosses' control 
andexecute the operations in the city, 
but according to a central plan The 
shooters are new recruits who know 
nothing about the key operations, key 
operatives or even the dimensions 
of the particular operation they are 
involvedin They are primarily ancil- 
laries or independent functionaries 
contracted for particularactivity with 
afullelement of deniability and of loss 
of connecting threads 

The activity and modus oper- 
andi change rapidly The underworld 
becomes transnationalised and yet it 
operates through stand-alone subsidi- 
aries that will not produce any domino 
etfect in thei: fall, should one occur 
The underworld ın a way mimics the 
global corporation — it becomes as 
predatory, as penetrating, and yet as 


invisible This very global corporate 
character also takes away the ındı- 
vidual machismo, the social bandit 
sentiment, the search for justice 

The dons of the Mumbai under- 
world are different from the daredevil 
desperados in some other areas of the 
country The underworld no longer 
hasahome country, no metropolis that 
itis inseparably tied to Like specula- 
tive capital it shifts areas of operation 
Reversals oreven bankruptcies in one 
place do not mean a total global col- 
lapse The firm merely cuts losses and 
shifts its area of operation 


T. transnational nature of the ope- 
rations brings the underworld in con- 
tact with intelligence agencies The 
underworld represents the perfect prı- 
vate agency for state sponsored terror- 
1st activities in another country The 
‘spare’ capacity for transporting con- 
traband for mindless violence, for 
intimidation or terrorısatıon, 1s leased 
out or subcontracted to the hıghest 
bidder The payment need not always 
bein hardcash Itcan be ın safe havens, 
ın studied ignorance of certain activi- 
ties, ın information, ın equipment, ın 
protection The fanatic elements ın 
the terrorist networks can be ably 
supplemented by the apolitical profes- 
sional operatives of the crime corpo- 
ration It should be no surprise at all 
to have two more clients with dia- 
metrically opposed motives and goals 
It would still fulfil the contracts with 
almost no conflict of interest 

The ground reality may be more 
complicated It involves the working 
of social pressures that local subsidi- 
aries are subject to as well as the local 
links they have to build for sheer sur- 
vival It1s true worldwide that margi- 
nalised communities and ethnic groups 
provide the human power usually the 
cannon fodder and sometimes even 
the leadership of the organised cri- 
minal underworld The same situa- 


tion exists 1n India and in Mumbai 
Planned economic ruination like the 
one attempted 1n Gujarat recently, 
combined with the anger and disillu- 
sionment with the rule of law such 
pogroms evoke, provides foot soldiers 
in even larger numbers for the crımı- 
nal and the disruptive and/or terrorist 
activities 

The ‘nexus’ between criminals 
— particularly organised crime, the 
underworld — and the police force as 
well as the politicians has repeatedly 
featured in discussions There is of 
course the element of corruption as far 
as connections with the police force 
are concerned There are other consı- 
deratıons too It would seem that 
there is an implicit (rabbit garden) law 
enforcement policy that 'tolerates' 
certain levels and types of crime 

This 1s at one level a pragmatic 
measure Acıty of 12 mıllıoncannotbe 
effectively policed by less than 50,000 
law enforcement officers Not every 
crime can be prevented, detected, 
prosecuted or punished Some kinds 
of priorities have to be set Moreover, 
officially too some connections have 
to be maintained to gather informa- 
tion and intelligence Additionally the 
policy at the higher level 1s to go easy 
on certain gangs at certain times The 
reasons for this are various It now 
seems that some gangsters are used 
as unofficial intelligence assets It 
would be naive to expect that there 
are no contacts whatsoever between 
the underworld and law enforcement 
agencies anywhere in the world 


The relationship between the politi- 
cal sphere and the underworld, by no 
means recent, is amore complex issue 
It has perhaps become more overt 
now Again corruption 1s definitely 
one factor 1n the relationship, as 1s 
illegal services sought and rendered 
In the days when crime had a social 
banditry component to it, the contacts 
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and connectıons vvere natural and 
unavoidable The gangsters then also 
enjoyed social backing and social 
bases with a capacity to mobilise the 
masses This made contacts, coopera- 
tive or adversartal, inevitable 

Subsequently, the criminals lost 
the social banditry element and certain 
political organisations made system- 
atic intimidation and terrorisation of 
both supporters and opponents their 
permanent method and style of opera- 
tion This introduced systematic use 
of violence, sometimes against spe- 
cific political trends and sometimes 
against specific sections of people 
The dependence on criminal gangs for 
weapons and perpetrators of profes- 
sional violence became common 

Such organisations openly pat- 
ronised particular gangs and gangsters, 
attimes awarding them peculiar sobri- 
quets—the son ofthe soil gangster, the 
Hindudon, the patriotic don, and soon 
This is a deterioration of politics itself 
-the nexus with criminals 1s only a part 
of thisalteration When political poli- 
cies include pogroms, dependence on 
professional perpetrators of brutal 
inhumanity becomes necessary Stran- 
gely the denunciation has been only of 
individual corrupt centacts not of the 
systematic relationships 

'Thısıs perhaps not very surpris- 
ing The fear and apparent or feigned 
revulsion that the criminal under- 
world evokes is because of its overt 
use of violence A Big Bull scamster 
perhaps harmedthe economy far more 
and ruined more lives and institutions 
only a few years ago Till incarcera- 
tion he was lionised by the *over-world" 
even after the details of his crimes 
became public He graced many a 
publication with columns as also busi- 
ness schools as guest faculty He also 
addressed numerous chaste and res- 
pectable gatherings His world was 
never considered to be the *under- 
world’ It was perhaps too close to the. 
elite “over-vvor ld” 


City ot Dreams 
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Big business and 
entrepreneurship 


GITA PIRAMAL 


IN any study of entrepteneurship, 
should success be measured by longe- 
vity orresilience?! One way toanswer 
this question 1s to see how Mumbai’s 
leading business families have coped 
with upheavals between 1964 and 
1999 Let’s start by looking at the top 
50 business houses of India from 1964 
to 1999, and then drill down to the 
Mumbai groups in that list (see Tables 
IandII) Whatárethe key findings? 

Size matters Bigger family 
groups either take longer to wither 
away orare more resilient Mumbar's 
shooting stars of the 1964-1990,1e, 
groups which dropped out of the rank- 
ing (Mangaldas Parekh, Scindia, 
Vıssanjı, Thackersey and Kilachand) 
are all from the bottom half of the list 
Similarly, business families which 
dropped out of the list between 1990- 
1999 (Chowgule, Mehra, Ghia, Ashok 
Birlaand Nirlon) are also from the bot- 
tom half of the hist It should be noted 
however that Godre drops out be- 
Cause a substantial part of the group 
1s privately held On the other hand, 
though the performance of groups like 
Walchand, Kirloskar and Khatau 
(who were in the top half) was clearly 
sliding, they took longer to drop out 
of the list 


* ©The author 


1 Longevity does imply a continuous ability 
tocope with change Herea subtle ymplication 
1s being suggested resilience here reters to the 
ability to weather sudden, abrupt, lite threat- 
ening change Longevity 1s the marathon, 
resilience the sprint 


The list of survivors in this 35 
year periods equally interesting five 
of Mumbai’s business groups (Tata, 
Birla, Bajaj, Mahindra and Wadia) 
appear to have taken the huge changes 
in the competitive environment in 
their stride with remarkable dexterity 
J R D, Tata was group chairman in 
1939, Ratan Tata, his nephew, heads 
ittoday G D Birla”s great-grandson, 
Kumar Mangalam, presides over 
India's sixth biggest business group 
Nusli Wadia grafted a petrochemical- 
to-biscuits business on the textile 
inheritance created by Sir Ness Wadia 
while Anand Mahindra and Rahul 
Bajaj are expanding on the base ınher- 
ited ftom their grandfathers 

. Taking the entne sample, the 
activity at the lower end of the two 
tables 1s more hectic than at the top as 
new groups thrustupwards The large 
number of new groups in the 1990- 
1999 period could also be because of 
the change tn calculation from assets 
to market capitalization 

Family splitseffect Ofthe drop 
outs among Mumbai business houses 
between 1964-1999, there have been 
family divorces in almost half the busi- 
ness groups Thackersey, Kilachand, 
Ghia, Walchand, Khatau Would they, 
could they, have remained in the top 
50 league had they stayed together? 
It's a moot point Table II also shows 
splintered Mumba: groups Aditya 
Birla, Ajay Piramal, Harsh Mariwala, 
Rayen Raheja and ViyaypatSınghanıa 
Would they, could they, have made it 
to the table had they not splitup? 


F.. and diversification One key 
change takıng place — today”s famıly 
groups are more likely to be running 
one large company while the earlier 
business houses were diversified con- 
glomerates For example, ın the 1964 
list, we see that almost every group has 
afinger inseveral pies Kilachand and 
Khatau were perhaps the least diver- 


sifted, 1n the sense that though they 
had large financial interests 1n several 
companies, the family managed only 
afewcompanies, largely in cotton tex- 
tiles Bajaj 1n 1964 was a fairly diver- 
sified group work on launching Bajaj 
Auto had begun Mukund Steel (a joint 
venture with Viren Shah) was up and 
running, the sugar mill which was the 
basis of their industrial activities was 
humming away as were numerous 
smaller concerns 

The 1999 list however 1s radi- 
cally different Leaving aside the Tatas 
and the Birlas, the 1999 list presents 
acompletely different picture with 
as many as seven ofthe new Mumbai 
groups being tightly focused on one 
business, and very often operating 
though just one company 


Ths move away from diversifica- 
tion and conglomerates can partly — 
but not wholly — be explained by 
changes ın government legislation 
Earlier, markets were small and highly 
entrepreneurial businessmen would 
enter another market as growth flat- 
tened in a particular business or seg- 
ment Inthe 1960s and later, the main 
routes open for groups hungry for 
growth were acquisitions or growth 
outside India There were limits to 
organic growth and entrepreneur- 
ship with government restrictions on 
sıze strait-jacketing business families, 
forcing them to diversify into unre- 
lated business 

In 1991, many of the draconian 
provisions of the MRTPAct were dis- 
carded releasing a surge of energy 
More important perhaps was the 
Dhırubhaı Ambani factor The size 
and scale of the Patalganga, Hazira 
and Jamnagar complexes encouraged 
Indian business families — and Indian 
bureaucrats and politicians — to shed 
their ‘small 1s beautiful’ mindset 
Financial results were another factor 
and the visible success of companies 


such as Baya) Auto who refused to 
diversify was not lost Difficulties in 
managing several companies ın differ- 
entbusinesses in an increasingly com- 
plex environment became another 
reason for groups to stay focused By 
1999, only 18 family groups were 
conglomerates Andeven outofthese 
18, for many groups such as Ambanı, 
Bajaj, Wadia and Mahindra, their 
market cap was dominated by one 
flagship company Core competency 
became the new buzzword and 31 of 
the new family groups appear to swear 
by it 

Another reason could be the 
change ın calculation It is no secret 
that fund managers prefer to invest in 
focused companies - they prefer their 
portfolio to be diversified than the 
companies they invest in, thereby 
pushing up the market cap of compa- 
nies which arefocused and downgrad- 
ing companies which are in several 
businesses Indian business families 
are reacting to this change by restruc- 
turing their holdings The Aditya Birla 
group headed by Kumar Mangalam, 
for example, 1s merging its cement 
interests into one large company ins- 
tead of being divisions in half a dozen 
firms 

However, it should also be noted 
that of the 31 family groups which 
dropped out of the Top 50 between 
1990-1999, quite a few were in fact 
focused in their particular areas, such 
astheSinghanias of LML, the Mehras 
of Orkay, the Seth's of Garden Silk, 
and the Shroffs of Facor, to name just 
afew 


Qu of management The 
composition of the family groups in 
the two tables suggest that external 
factors are 1mportant but interna] issues 
are perhaps more important After 
independence, Indian family groups 
indulged in furious asset-building 
and created several mega-empires As 
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50 


1964 
GROUP 


Tata (incl ACC)! 
Bula 

Martin Burn 
Thapar 
Bangur 

Sahu Jain 
Shriram 

Bird Heilgers 
JK Sınghanıa 
Sarabhar 
Walchand! 


Surajmul Nagarmul 


Goenka 
Matatlal* 
Andrew Yule 


Amalgamations 
Jardine Henderson 
Bajaj 


BIC 
Macneill & Barry 


Lalbhaı 

Bınny 

Killick 

Rallis 
Kilachand* 
Swedish Match 
TVS 

Balmer Lawrie 
GD Kotharı 
Kirloskar: 

A&F Harvey 
Mahindra! 

Modi 

Scindia? 
Vıssanjı” 

BN Elias 

Turner Morrison 
Jai Dayal Dalmia 
Parry 

VVadia” 
Thragaraya 
Jatpuria 

Ruia 

Bhagirath Kanoria 
GV Naidu 
Thackersey : 
Khatau * 


Mangaldas Parekh* 


Amin 
Seshasayee 


TABLE I 


Top 50 Business Groups 1964- 1999 


Assets 


369 11 
290 24 
108 72 
70 61 
65 29 
61 06 
59 85 
58 29 
54 43 
54 29 
5402 
44 83 
43 56 
43 11 
34 30 


33 43 
3142 
29 25 


29 05 
26 98 


26 20 
25 40 
24 45 
24 45 
24 30 
23 92 
23 33 
21 68 
21 55 
21 46 
2114 
2111 
20 82 
20 62 
20 62 
20 44 
19 25 
19 07 
18 91 
18 09 
17 96 
17 78 
17 20 
16 78 
16 05 
15 00 
14 23 
13 90 
1331 
13 22 


1990 

GROUP Assets 
Tata(exclACC)* 7546 
Birla 7235 
Ambani* 3241 
TK Singhania 1829 
Thapar 1763 
Matatlal* 1297 
Bajaj* 1228 
Modi 1192 
MA Chidambaram 1032 
TVS 909 
Shriram 800 
UB 716 
Bangur 674 
Kirloskar* 633 
Walchand* 626 
Mahindra* 620 
Goenka 570 
Nanda (Escorts) 537 
Lalbhai 479 
Ruia (Essar)* 437 
Garware? 437 
Sarabhai 384 
Wadia* 366 
Khaitan 354 
Bhiwandiwala 345 
Chowgule* 335 
Godrej* 331 
Khatau* 329 
Singhania(Lohia) 326 
MS Oberoi 301 
Mehra (Orkay)* 267 
RaunaqSingh 247 
Seth(GardenSilk) 245 
Raasi Cement 243 
V Ramkrishna 233 
Muruggapa 230 
Sahu Jain 230 
R Mody (Hind Dev) 223 
GV Naidu 217 
Ghia* 2H 
Mapillai (MRF) 201 
Apeeyay 193 
Ashok Birla* 191 
Dalmia (GTC) 180 
Nirlon* 174 
India Cement 167 
Shri Ambica 164 
Shrott (Facor) 145 
Parry 140 
Kothari 138 


1999 
GROUP 


Tata (excl ACC)* 
Premji (Wipro) 
Ambanı” 

Singh (Ranbaxy) 
Bajaj” 

Aditya V Birla* 
Munjal (Hero) 


MktC 


22345 
18439 
16060 
7970 
7667 
7204 
3715 


Mohan (Punjab Tractors) 3173 
Raju (Satyam computers) - 


Wadia* 2985 
Mahindra* 2910 
Hamied (Cipla) 2824 
Pentatour 2742 
Dr Reddy's 2723 
Sekhsarıa 
(GujAmbujaCement)* 2719 
Subhash Chandra* 2258 
TVS 1986 
Vinay Rai 

(Usha Rectifiers) 1876 
Burman (Dabur) 1859 
Khorakhiwala 

(Wockhardt)* 1315 
Anil Agarwal (Sterlite) - 
Ruia (Essar)* 1278 
Ajay Pıramal* 1261 
Nambiar (BPL) 1225 
Patel (Nirma) 1159 
MS Oberoi 1135 
Asian Paints* 1032 
Hinduja 969 
Harsh Marıwala(Marıco)*  — 
India Cement 886 
Rayan Raheja* 880 
Chhabria(Finolex) 879 
Khaitan 879 
SquareD 874 
Mapılla (MRF) 822 
Thapar 798 
Sun Pharma 794 
RP Goenka 740 
Jindal 647 
Sheth (GEShip)* 642 
KK Birla 618 
Murugappa 612 
ViyaypatSınghanıa” 611 
Kalyanı 598 
Torrent 590 
Dhoot (Videocon)* 573 
Parekh (Pidilite)* 572 
Balajı (Reddy) 572 
Adan: 551 
UB 543 





Source Compiled trom Monopoly Inquiry Report 1964-65, 75 Largest Business Groups in In- 
dian Private Corporate Sector, The MRTP Commission, The Economuc Tunes, 5 August 1991, 
CMIE and company reports tor 1999 * -Mumbai Business Houses 


- wehave seen, afew survived but most 


crumbled into the ashes of rusting 
plant and machinery An inability to 
withstand the zephyrs of change, out- 
dated technology, outright misman- 
agement, over-stretched resources, 
poor labour-management skulls — the 
reasons for failure are myriad 

A comparison between Scindia 
and Inchcape may be in order Both 
Scindia and Inchcape have dropped 
out of the lists Scindia Steamship 
used to be Indian entrepreneurship's 
proudest achievement From the 
moment of its birth, it faced the hos- 
tility of the world’s biggest shipping 
firm, the British India Steamship Cor- 
poration (otherwise known as the 
BI) and its doughty chairman, Lord 
Inchcape Inchcape used every trick 
in the trade to try and destroy Scindia 
but failed From a single liner firm in 
1919, Scindia became India’s flagship 
carrier in 1947 and was a Top Twenty 
company until well into the 60s Or 
until its gerontocratic management 
achieved what Inchcape could not 
By the 1990s, it had sunk without a 
trace The Inchape group wound up 
its affairs in India at the end of the 
Ray and continues to function in the 
UK 


T. dropouts are broadly of two 
types (i) Older groups who founded 
or acquired their businesses 1n the 
1950s and 1960s such as Mafatlal, 
Shrıram, Kirloskar, Walchand, Lalbhaı, 
Khatau, Sahu Jain, G V Naidu, and 
Parry (u) Newer groups which were 
active in the 1980s such as the Delhi- 
based, highly diversified Modi group, 
Deepak Singhania of LML, the 
Mumbai-based Mehra brothers of 
Orkay, Praful Seth of Garden Silk 
Mills with his state-of-the-art design 
room which forced Indian mills to 
upgrade textile design, Virenchee 
Sagar and Manhar Bhagat of Nirlon, 
and the Shroffs of Facor 


Both sets of groups faced very 
different challenges In the second 
cluster, ın several cases, new entrepre- 
neurs challenged them in their busi- 
nesses with larger and better run 
facilities In the first cluster, internal 
manager tal issues seem to be the big- 
gerchallenges 


Sometimes as 1n the case of the 
Mafatlal group, both factors came to 
play with disastrous effect The group 
was founded by Mafatlal Gagalbhai 
(1873-1944) when heacquired a small 
defunct mill in Ahmedabad in 1905 
By 1930, the group was running nine 
mills, and hada pie in insurance, retail, 
financial services, textile tradin g and 
for brief moments, a jute mill and a 
shipping company The group's most 
ambitious foray however was in pet- 
rochemicals and in 1963 it pioneered 
Nocil, a project large enough for Time 
magazine to fly a reporter from New 
York to Bombay By the 1990s how- 
ever, low investments in technology 
andthe growth ofthe powerloom sec- 
tor had sapped the Mafatlal group's 
textile business Nocil became a 


pygmy in front ofthe Ambanr's Reli- 
ance group And internecine family 
dynamics contributed further to the 
group's decline 

Industry sector So 1s success 
simply a question of being in the right 
business at the right time, as the cliché 
goes? Maybe so In the 1930s, busi- 
nesses which did well were cotton 
textiles, Jute, sugar, cement, shipping, 
engineering, andtea By the 1960s, the 
horizons had expanded and families 
engagedin paper, cotton textiles, cons- 
truction, pharmaceuticals, and chemi- 
cals started doing well In the 1990s, 
favourite sectors appear to be IT, 
petrochemicals, pharmaceuticals, two 
wheelers, jeeps and tractors, biscuits, 
cement, and electronic entertainment 


T. brown burra sahebs In some 
cases the family has disappeared, but 
the company has survived through a 
change in management In the post- 
independence period we therefore see 
the rise of the brown burra sahebs 
These families presided over the dis- 
integration of the British commercial 
raj In 1939, 32 of the leading 50 man- 


aging agency firms were owned by the 
British After independence, the Brit- 
ish gradually withdrew their capital 
out of these firms and the brown 
sahebs acquired the giant orphans and 
nursed them to health sometimes 

Thus B M Khaitan acquired 
MacLeod and Williamson to cobble 
together a group which by the 1990s 
controlled almost 5% of the world tea 
market The Goenkas acquired the 
Aimenian-owned Duncan Biotheis 
in the 1960s The tamily split in the 
late 1970s, leading to the birth of RPG 
Enterprises In 1999, Spencer and 
Harrisons contributed to RPG Enter- 
prises's Rs 740 million market cap 
Meanwhile the takeovertycoon of the 
1980s, Manu R Chhabria, acquired 
rich old groups of the 1930s such as 
Dunlop, Shaw and Wallace Finlay 
became Tata Tea which passed from 
Leslie Sawhney (JRD’s brother-in- 
law) to Darbarı Seth for nurturing 
while Freddie Mehta was asked to 
look after Forbes and Nani Palkhivala 
headed ACC Parry was taken over 
by the Murugappa Group 

The private sector seems to have 
done a better job than the government 





Rank 1964 GROUP Assets 
l Tata (incl ACC) 369 11 
11 Walchand 54 02 
14 Matatlal 4311 
18 Bajaj 29 25 
25 Kilachand 24 30 
30 Kırloskaı 21:46 
32 Mahindra 2111 
34  Scindia 20 62 
35  Vissanj 20 62 
40 Wadia 18 09 
46 Tüackersey 15 00 
47 Khatau 1423 
48 Mangaldas Parekh 13 90 





TABLE H 
Mumbai Business Groups 

Rank 1990GROUP Assets Rank 1999GROUP Mk:C 
I Tata (excl ACC) 7546 ]  Tata(exclACC) 22345 
3 Ambani 3241 3  Amban: 16060 
6 Mafatlal 1297 5 Bala) 7667 
7 Bala) 1228 6 AdıtyaVBıla 7204 
14  Kirloskat 633 10 Wadia 2985 
15 VValchand 626 11 Mahindra 2910 
16 Mahindra 620 15 Sekhsaria (Guy Ambuja Cement) 2719 
20 Rura(Essar) 437 16 Subhash Chandra 2258 
21 Garware 437 20 Khorakhıvvala (VVockhardt) 1315 
23 Wadia 366 22 Rura(Essar) 1278 
26 Chowgule 335 23 Ajay Piramal 1261 
27 Godrej 331 27 Asıan Paints 1032 
28 Khatau 329 29 HarshMarıvvala (Marıco) — 
31 Mehra (Orkay) 267 31 Rajan Raheja 880 
40 Gha 211 40 Sheth(GEShıp) 642 
41 Ashok Birla 191 43 Vyaypat Singhania 611 
42  Nirlon 174 46 Dhoot(Videocon) 573 


Parekh (Pidilite) 
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which tried to resuscitate the tattered 
elements of former British groups 
suchas Martin Burn and Andrew Yule 
with limited success 

Geography Curiously the big- 
gest survivors — Tata and Birla — are 
based in western India Any pre-1947 
analysis would typically be heavily 
tilted in favour of Kolkata (the big 
British groups) and Mumbai (a mis- 
cellaneous collection oftextile dynas- 
ties) However, by the 1960s, southern 
and northern groups have begun to 
make their presence felt and by 1999 
there 1s a much more rounded, all- 
Indiacharacter 

This quick look raises some 
interesting questions The 1960s saw 
Kolkata's jute groups tumbling The 
1970s saw a decimation of the Guja- 
ratı textile aristocracy in Mumbai and 
Ahmedabad The 1980s saw a surpris- 
ing erosion of the northern groups 
The 1990s have seen the upsurge of 
the IT sector and pharma-based groups 

Equally, ın the period 1990- 
1991, no new family group emerged 
from eastern India There are 18 fam- 
ily groups from western India (Premji 
here has been clubbed ın the western 
India group as he started out ın 
Mumbai though the group's head- 
quarters are now ın Bangalore) The 
north has contributed nine new groups 
while five have come from the south 
Ironically, if 18 new business family 
groups from western India made their 
mark in 1990-1991, 16 groups from 
western India dropped out 


C os In his 1977 study on 
the effects of industrial licensing, Ravi 
K Hazarı, a leading economist and 
bureaucıat, had pointed out that the 
Marwaris were India’s most aggres- 
sive business community By 1999, 
while their dominance continued, the 
clout has begun to fade The family 
groups ın the 1999 list come from 
varied communities, several bf which 


omer ^t Dranmı 


are not traditionally commercial ones 
Some of the obvious trends include 
the dropping out of Maharashtrian 
groups such as Kirloskar, Garware 
and Walchand from the 1999 list, as 
well as the entry of Muslim groups 
such as Premji, Hamied and Khora- 
khiwala 

At the same time, the relevance 
of business communities today has 
diminished to virtually zero Inanera 
when information trickled in slowly, 
community networks were a source of 
competitive advantage The commu- 
nity, with its unique referral system, 
was also a helpful way of hiring man- 
agers when head-hunting was unheard 
of The network also provided seed 
capital ata pinch These were impor- 
tant and tangible benefits but by the 
1990s and 2000s, most of these func- 
tions had been taken over by other 
institutions and entrepreneurs no lon- 
ger need to rely on their membership 
to a business community for financial 
and managerial aid 


Some notes on the data 


Why 1964 and not 1947? The year 1964 ıs a 
turning point because this was when the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission was established By that year, 
the MRTP Commission had finished collect- 
ing and sifting information on Indian big busi- 
ness and hence reliable data is available 
(See Table 1 Family Business Groups 1964- 
1999) The next interesting turning point 1s 
1991, whenthe P V Narasimha Rao adminis- 
tration introduced the New Economic Policy, 
hence MRTP Commission data tor March 
19901s used The advantage lies in that it per- 
mits comparison between 1964 and 1990 given 
that data for both years ıs based on a common 
plattorm 


Strictly speaking the data tor 1990 and 1999 
1s not comparable The 1990 data uses assets 
as the basis for ranking the top 50 business 
tamiliesof India whilethe figures tor [999 are 
based on market capitalization One could 
have calculated market cap tor the top 50 
groups in 1990 or their assets for 1999 How- 
ever by taking the popular yardstick of the 
time, the comparison yields some interesting 
trends Using these three types ot data also 
helps somewhat in measuring the etfect of 
change 


The beginnings of 
the art movement 


KEKOO GANDHY 


AMONG the European painters who 
came to India during the War was 
Walter Langhammer, anAustrian He 
was a contemporary of the famous 
painter Oskar Kokoschka, who was 
professor of the Academy in Vienna in 
the 1930s There was this Pars: girl 
called Sılloo Vakil from Bombay who 
was studying with him and she used 
to say to him, “Walter, you must come 
to India one day,’ and he would say ‘Ja, 
ja’ Sowhen Hitlercame along and he 
had to leave Austria, he wrote to Vakil, 
saying that he would like to come to 
India And she walked into the office 
of SirFrancis Low, editor of The Times 
of India, and said, ‘I am the daughter 
of Rotarian Vakil and I would like you 
to promise me something ’ She was 


3. Astold to grand-daughter, Anisha Imhasly 


cheeky enough to do that The result 
was that Langhammer was appointed 
as the first art director of the TOI The 
year must have been 1936 And at 
the time 1t had the only colour annual 
number 

Langhammer fell in love with 
the light and colour of India and all the 
young artists Here, he would often 
say, he saw a future in the modern art 
movement — he felt it was all over 
Europe So people like Ara, Raza, 
Husain, Souza and Raiba, the great 
names of the Indian Progressive Art 
Movement, became his students 
Every Sunday, it was open house at 
his studio on Nepean Sea Road 

He would tell them what makes 
a good painting He would share his 
experiences of Europe and tell them 
about events ın the art world «seen at 
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first hand They found a windfall in 
this readymade teacher And he had 
so much love and affection for them 
It was not Just the artists alone — the 
people around them too were respon- 
sible, in a way, for the birth of the 
Progressives There were factors like 
the excitement over the prospect of 
impending Independence, the feeling 
that now Indian artists would not 
have to go through Westminster, that 
India would have its own embassies 
in different parts ofthe world, and that 
we would be able to make our own 
connections 


R...-:.. that ın those days, 
Indian artists had no means of going 
abroad or of following trends in 
Europe Of course, there were maga- 
zines, but the unexpected arrival of 
all these Europeans — most of them 
Jews fleeing from Austria — really 
started the Progressive movement 
off Apart from Langhammer, there 
was Di E Schlesinger and Rudi von 
Leyden, both German Rudi was the 
chief PRO of Volkart Brothers, a 
Swiss trading company based in 
India, and he had a younger brother, 
A R Leyden, a sculptor who styled 
himselfasa painterafter Langhammer 
and was called ‘little Langhammet’ 
They had arı ıved before Langhammer 
because then fathe: foresaw the arri- 
val of Hitler by two or three years 
They were all warm and outgoing peo- 
ple, generous too The founder chaır- 
man of Larsen and Toubro, a Danish 
gentleman called Holck Larsen, was 
one of the earliest art patrons They 
were also the ‘in people’ of the time 
They were written about in the papers 
very often 

With Langhamme: came a lot 
of professionals, doctors a sort of 
mini-influx of Jews They valued att 
and provided patronage Schlesinger 
was so attached to Mohan Samant, 
one of the Progressive artists, that he 


would travel by local train to Gore- 
gaon to see what he was up to They 
had a great enthusiasm for Indian art- 
ists — who else was interested? — and 
they pioneered buying They were not 
the only foreigners to influence the 
new art movement 


j em the end of the War, with 
operations ongoing 1n North Africa, 
Italian POWs were brought in by the 
British and domiciled in camps all 
overIndia Captain Dust, an English- 
man, decided that these able-bodied 
men should be put to some work 
Among them were car mechanics, 
painters and waiters He selected those 
who could use a brush and formed a 
separate unit in the army called 
MURART The idea was to get them 
to paint and use their work across all 
army establishments in South Asia 
Dust went to Mountbatten with a pro- 
posal and, imaginative as he was, 
Mountbatten accepted the idea and put 
him in charge He was given a build- 
ing at Chakala near Sahar airport The 
POWS were equipped with soft boards 
and were asked to paint That 1s how 
these Italian men started creating 
paintings here in Bombay 

Meanwhile, back on vacation 
from Cambridge (I never went back) 
during the War, I meta Belgian gentle- 
man who had landed up in India called 
Van Damme His father had been a 
framer and restorer of the great Flem- 
ish masters He had hearda news story 
back home about the many gods and 
goddesses that Indians kept in their 
homes He knew that India would be 
à captive market to sell frames Our 
acquaintance led to the establishment 
of the Chemould framing factory in 
1940 He gave me know-how, we got 
the finance together and my brother 
RusiandIsetupthe factory 

Around the time Dust was put- 
ting together his 1dea, the Chemould 
factory was in a plot behind our bun- 


galow called Shapur Baug in Chakala 
The Leela Hotel stands there today It 
was a very pretty place with mango 
and chikoo wadıs The British requi- 
sitioned the ground floor of this bun- 
galow for MURART Wood was scarce 
because it was requisitioned for the 
war effort We did not know how to 
continue with our business Luckily, 
MURART said they needed frames 
for all these paintings they were 
churning out and they started supply- 
ing us with wood We worked exclu- 
sively forthem 

For soldiers, the Italians were 
really good artists They would come 
home on Sundays We handed the 
kitchen over to them and they would 
prepare all these risottos They were 
lonely people, far from home, so we 
triedto help them by sellingthe private 
work they did, notthe ones they made 
for MURART Food was rationed at 
the time, but they were soldiers and 
had everything They used to bake 
lovely cookies We began to invite 
over our friends and other Indian art- 
ists Everyone had a good time and 
after dinner a hat was passed around 
For Rs 100 or 200, you could pick up 
one of the finest paintings of the time 
andeveryone was happy 


C uos art was really started by 
a few individuals Though there was 
no art movement or recognised artists 
around, Bombay's first generation of 
collectors werequite generous Ratan 
Tata's father, Naval Tata, was a very 
kind man We hada party at his house 
in Juhu and in one night sold 10 or 12 
paintings, some of the private work 
of the Italians and some by our own 
Indian painters Bombay then had the 
right mix of socialites and patrons 
We were, of course, trying to make it 
a fashion statement, so that people 
would feel that it was the in thing to 
buy art Since there were no galleries 
then, all this was done atourhomes 


Much ater, in the early seventies, 
when Holck Larsen was still chairman 
of Larsen and Toubro, I remember tell- 
ing him that Jamshedji Tata believed 
that by picking out talented people 
from across the country and nurturing 
them, he was doing the greatest ser- 
vice to the country Immediately, he 
told meto name an artist and he would 
look afterhim Soa Bangladeshi refu- 
gee called Bhushan was installed at 
the tactory, supplied with materials 
and told that all he had to do was cre- 
ate art He stayed foi three years 

But coming back to the early 
forties, one Christmas I was at Porcu- 
pine Point in Matheran and I met 
Schimmel, anotherAustrian When he 
learned that Iran Chemould, he asked 
me to meet his good friend Langham- 
mer as soon as I got back to Bombay 
Inthose days, we were making mould- 
ings for paintings, but Langhammer 
asked us to make frames And he 
explained to me his vision for Indian 
ait He really believed that contempo- 
rary Indian art would make a mark and 
have an impact on the art scene 1n the 
woild He even compared ıt ın terms 
of impact to the French Impressionist 
movement When he said ‘Indian art”, 
he was referring to the various schools 
—the Bengal school, miniature paint- 
ings, the influence of Indian sculpture 
India had a great store of inspiration 
to draw from and the colours and light 
of India would make the difference, 
he felt 


M......... the Progressive art- 
ists were working hard to establish their 
own identity They were working on 
a very deliberate policy of establish- 
ing their own personalities and not 
using past traditions to express them- 
selves Atthattime, theJ J School of 
Art had two sections — Indian and 
western — with different principals 
Jagannath Ahıvvası looked after the 
Indian section and at the western sec- 


tion was Charles Gerrard, a Jew from 
England But the question on every- 
one’smind was where do we go from 
here? 

People like Souza and Ara were 
not sticking to the academic conven- 
tions of painting and nor were they 
students of the Indian section, which 
concentrated on miniatures All the 
encouragement from Langhammer 
and his circle of art collectors at the 
Bombay Art Society, a most vibrant 
and prestigious body, gave them a 
place of their own They said, we are 
what we are We don’t want to copy 
the West We are products of our 
immediate environments and want 
to establish our identity by being con- 
temporary 

The Bombay Art Society was set 
up in the latter part of the last century 
by the masters of academic painting, 
most of whom vvere traditional artists 
from the academies of the West 
There, artists were taught to take a 
canvas, prime it, grind colour and be 
responsible for the painting right up to 
the varnishing stage For the Indian 
artists who were learning from them, 
allthis was very new Oil paint was not 
part of the Indian tradition. The Indi- 
ans were experts at watercolours on 
cloth, or murals and frescoes 

This was one of the earliest 
exchanges between the West and 
Indiainart The society had an annual 
event, a gold medal for the artist of 
the year, and without doubt it was the 
most prestigious art award Artists 
beforethe Progressives like Durdhan- 
kar, Haldhankar and Pithawala had 
won this award Later, artists like 
Husain and Amrita Sher-Gill were 
also honoured 


Li introduced me very enthu- 
siastically to Ara Ara came from a 
humble background and I remember 
Gallery Chemould sponsored his first 
exhibition at Chetna in the late forties 


Rajeswar Rao, the writer, came down 
from Paris and Mulk Raj Anand was 
back from London, and we were keen 
thatitshouldbeabigsuccess Iremem- 
ber inviting people down the road 
from my home — doctors, dentists, 
people we knew personally, we told 
them to go and they bought paintings 
for Rs 200 orso 

Leyden supported Araforalong 
time When Ara made some money 
fromthe exhibition, he wanted to give 
it to Leyden. But Leyden opened a 
bank account for him with that money 
and told him that he was on his own 


| shared a close personal relatıon- 
ship with Hebbar I first met him at 
Langhammer’s studio and we shared 
a lot of enthusiasm for the inde- 
pendence of the country We hero- 
worshipped Nehru But after the 
Chinese conflict we could not possi- 
bly goon likethat We remained great 
friends, despite the fact that our 1deo- 
logies had changed He was the one 
who introduced me to Gerrard, who 
was then Dean of the School of Art 
Husain was a favourite of 
Wayne Hartwell, who was the I1bra- 
rian at the USIS, opposite Khadi 
Bhandar You could walk straight into 
his office off the pavement This was 
in 1946 and he was one of the most 
consummate buyers of our set, as well 
asa very good friend He and his wife 
lovedthe work of Husain and Chavda 
Don’t forget that Husain was anobody 
then He was to rise to great heights 
later, but at the tıme ıt was Chavda who 
was sought after He had a powerful 
personality Unlike most of the others, 
he was an educated, sophisticated and 
quiet person One of Husain’s paint- 
ings, Doll’s Wedding, was part of a 
Chemould exhibition and was picked 
up by Hartwell He took it home with 
him and we heard that it had changed 
hands It was finally sold for $35,000 
in the mid-eighties and I know Wayne 
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had bought it for Rs 300 in the 1940s 
righthere in Bombay 


I can’t say honestly that I was inter- 
ested ın art to begin vvith, or that I had 
any great knowledge of it I got inter- 
ested through my friends Langham- 
mer and Leyden, after seeing their 
great enthusiasm for contemporary 
Indian art I was moved by their belief 
in the future of Indian contemporary 
art And once I began interacting with 
the artists — they were such beautiful, 
trusting people, Ara and Raza and 
Hebbar-I felt Icould bea go-between 
Asa Rotarıan, I was meeting acertain 
class of people, and I felt I had a dis- 
tinctive role to play and, in particular, 
a vested interest ın the framing of 
their art 

I had a vested interest ın seeing 
a picture tran$tormed by a frame, 
when it would stand a better chance of 
finding a buyer Indian art then had no 
market, and it gave me a lot of satis- 
faction to be part of a process that sold 
paintings There was no commission 
inthosedays Then came atıme when 
artists would leave their paintings — 
Raza, Palsikar, Ara, Gade, Raiba 
Raiba was so badly off that we had to 
give him a job at the framing factory 
But the great thing was that they 
trusted us 

They would all leave their paınt- 
ings with us We had a place called 
Haroon House next to a stationery 
mart behind the Reserve Bank There, 
we displayed some of the paintings 
that came tous forframıng The Metro 
Cinema opened with a lot of fanfare 
and we took a portion of the wall on 
the first floor and called it the Metro 
Ait Corner When people came out 
atter the show, they would see the 
paintings And we had a window on 
the tust floor of the Ta) from 1944 to 
1948 Then werealisedthat we needed 
à bigger place, since we were selling 
a fair number of paintings there My 
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father had a godown on Prıncess 
Street, whıch we turned ınto a fram- 
ıng shop Roshan Kalapesi showed 
mitiative in displaying art and fram- 
ng all the paintings The Progressives 
made thei fist sales through this 
shopand the Artists Centre at Rampart 
Row 

So that became the first regular 
place for display, where we showed all 
these paintings that the artists had left 
behind Then Homi Bhabha, who was 
setting up the Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, came over after 
lunch and started examining our 
frames witha great deal of interest He 
was very meticulous about framing 

We soon recognised discerning 
and interested art patrons and started 
holding private exhibitions We had 
previews for Homi Bhabha, which 1s 
why the Tata Institute of Fundamen- 
tal Research (TIFR) has the best prı- 
vate collection of forties art The 
contagion spread among our set from 
Langhammer and Leyden to Homi 
Bhabha and Farookh Mulla, PRO of 
the Tatas They vvere all patrons ofthe 
Chemould shop 


A our first Husain exhibition, 1 
looked out of the window and saw 
my wife’s uncle, the founder-owner of 
Parsiana magazine, passing by Tyust 
pulled him ın and said we needed a 
crowd The pöor man had no idea what 
was goingon ButHusain sold so well 
that we were flooded with work from 
artists all over India After that exhi- 
bition, our sales of frames and art shot 
up from Rs 5,000 per year to Rs 20,000 
per year That 1s when Mulla, 
Langhammer, Leyden and I got toge- 
ther — Sır Cowasjı Jehangır was there 
too — to discuss how we could handle 
this sudden growth of interest The 
implication was that artists in Bombay 
needed a gallery So we put this to Sir 
Cowasjı Jehangır, who was already a 
patron, and though a political person 


(he was a crucial mediator between 
Gandhi and Jinnah and was active in 
the Legislative Assembly), he also 
boughtart 

He hailed from a long line of 
visionary benefactors Two hundred 
years ago, his great-great grandfather 
had founded the Bombay University 
Hall, the next generation gave the city 
the building where the National Gal- 
lery of Modern Art ıs housed, and the 
next sponsored Elphinstone College 
He granted the funds for setting up the 
Jehangir Art Gallery 1n 1951-52 The 
museum gave the land and they had a 
tripartite agreement He had the fore- 
sight to put nominees of the Bombay 
Arts Society on the management com- 
mittee ofthe Jehangir Art Gallery, the 
idea wasto differentiate the promotion 
of art from the sale of art 


W. were invited by the committee 
to setup a gallery onthe first floor We 
started the Chemould art gallery ın 
1951 I was persuaded by artists like 
Souzaand Chavdanottodothıs They 
said, “You will never recover your 
investments ’ Somehow, we did not 
make losses but our profits from the 
framing company certainly fell Since 
I was already with the Bombay Arts 
Society set, I was really inthe thick of 
things and with the help and support 
of my wife Khorshed, we continued to 
promote art independently as the pro- 
prietors of Gallery Chemould 

It has given us great joy to sup- 
port the art movement and see it grow 
from strength to strength Today we 
continue to support exhibitions like 
the one my wife put together called 
"The Portrait ofa Community”, which 
opened at the National Gallery of 
Modern Art in October 2002 We have 
both retired from the running of the 
Gallery Chemould, which our young- 
estdaughter Shireen continuestorun, 
andthe framing factory has been taken 
over by our son Adil 


BOMBAY s justifiably renowned for 
its Indo-Saracenic and Gothic archi- 
tecture The older part of South Mum- 
bai, as Bombay 1s now called, has 
many magnificent buildings cons- 
tructed ın the second half of the 19th 
century and the first quarter of the 
20th These impressive buildings 
musthave made the main ‘visual’ argu- 
ment for Bombay to be designated the 
‘urbs primainIndis’ They have been 
the subject of countless photographs 
and reams of descriptive writing For- 
tunately, despite the rising mindless 
chauvinism of recent times, they have 
been allowed to survive, albeit with 
periodic insensitive additions which 
are often ablemish on their otherwise 
imposing appearance They have also, 
on occasion, suffered the indignity of 
having their names changed If only 
our history could be altered by these 
rather puerile attempts at donning 
acquired finery! 

Like other Bombay residents 
who grew up under the shadow of 
these architectural gems, I too have 


Unseen, under our noses 
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grownto love them and, in some cases, 
not completely lost the original sense 
of awe that they produced ın me as a 
child when I first became conscious of 
them Some 15 or20 years back, how- 
ever, I discovered another facet of 
public architecture or artifacts that dot 
the city Though infinitely less glam- 
orous, they carry a great appeal for me 
These are what might almost be called 
items of street furniture that once 
served a mundane, though necessary, 
purpose Often they also recorded 
some little momentin the broad sweep 
of history that saw the growth of a 
large, teeming metrofolis from a 
small settlement 

In the first category, 1n my list, 
aretheold milestones on arterial roads 
leading north from south Bombay 
These mark the distance 1n miles from 
St Thomas' Church, as St Thomas' 
Cathedral was earliercalled St Tho- 
mas” 1s located adjacent to the old 
Elphinstone Circle, now called Hor- 
nıman Circle The Elphinstone Circle, 
the successor to the original Bombay 
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Green was, ın the 18th century, the 
centre of a growing city 

The city ın those days was much 
smaller than ıt ıs today These roads, 
so congested now, had their origins in 
the rides or paths which later became 
theroadsleadingoutof Bombay They 
musthave run through what was origi- 
nally virgin country, the milestones 
beingtheonly locating markers They 
may also have served as markers on 
roads linking different settlements, 
which in those days were separate 
but later absorbed into the growing 
city Examples could be Sion, Sewri, 
Bandra and the far reaches of Nepean 
Sea Road 


Tex stones, originally at least three 
or four feet tall, are made from rough 
hewn basalt Today they are buried 
much deeper with less than two feet 
protruding from the road or pavement 
surface Most of them date back to the 
end of the 18th or the early 19th cen- 
tury One ıs clearly more recent, as its 
inscription records the distance from 
St Thomas’ Cathedral This indicates 
that ıt dates from a little before the 
middle of the 19th century, possibly 
later,1 e after the church was elevated 
tothe status ofacathedral Today, you 
could pass it unnoticed, as it has been 
enveloped ın old gunny bags put over 
it by the vegetable hawker who sits 
alongside 

Many years back, the Director 
of the Prince of Wales Museum (now 
the Chhatrapatı Shıvajı Maharaj 
Vastu Sangrahalaya) and I discussed 
whether all the milestones should be 
removed from then various locations 
and brought together into the grounds 
of the museum (This has been done 
for the markers which showed the 
city limits of Bombay, they have been 
relocated outside the Bhau Daşı Lad 
Museun, earlier called the Victoria 
and Albert Museum) His contention 
was that by doing so we could ensure 


their protection and hence preserva- 
tion Idisagreed 

While endorsing his sentiment 
I felt that a milestone which had little 
aesthetic appeal, had real value only 
as a historic marker on a road that 
had come up over an old route I also 
felt that a responsible and responsive 
city should try and preserve them ın 
situ and arrange a modicum of protec- 
tion for them where they stood While 
this perhaps does not appear very 
practical, a large block of stone does 
not need much protection — only a lit- 
tle attention and concern As events 
have turned out I wish I had accepted 
his advice Sadly, I succeeded in con- 
vincing him and so he did not press 
his idea for relocating them with the 
authorities One or two have since 
disappeared, while others have been 
damaged 


: n some of the older parts of Bombay, 
often doing service as either bollards 
or protective posts, are old muzzle- 
loading cannon which are buried 
muzzle down with the breech end pro- 
truding above the pavement After 
1860, orthereabouts, developments in 
artillery made muzzle-loading cannon 
obsolete Rifled barrelled, breach- 
loading cannon, firing streamlined 
projectiles, supplanted the older 
smooth bore cannon which fired 
spherical cannon balls or chain shot 
Cast 1ron cannon became worthless 
and, therefore, since even the labour 
cost of moving them was not Justi- 
fied, they were either buried or ‘used’ 
where they were located Cannon 
made from phosphor-bronze were 
obviously cut up or melted down for 
recycling the valuable alloy 

One comes across these cannon 
along some Bombay roads, some- 
times in odd places These are gene- 
rally found ın areas where there were 
troop lines or adjacent to where the 
old fort walls ran One can be found 


not far from the location of the old 
Government House in the Parel area 

Excavations for building foun- 
dations or for provision of services 
below roads, coupled with road repair, 
occasionally unearth these cannon A 
few years back two cannon were 
found when road work was carried out 
ın front of the Metro cinema These, 
along with cannon lying in the Azad 
Maidan, have been moved to the 
grounds of the Chhatrapatı Shivaji 
Maharaj Vastu Sangrahalaya, the main 
Bombay museum Many years ago 
when the foundation of the Reserve 
Bank of India’s new tower block, 
adjacent to the mint, was being laid, a 
pair of very large guns were found 
Since nobody wanted them and they 
were heavy, and therefore difficult to 
relocate, they were left where they 
were and the building constructed 
over them 

Some official buildings, with no 
martial connections, have taken these 
disused cannon and mounted them 
either on front lawns or at the gates 
in what 1s presumably an attempt to 
impress the populace with an impos- 
ing display of authority backed by 
force! The fact that the cannon have 
often been painted in a totally unsuit- 
able colour has obviously escaped the 
attention ofthe powers that be! 


B.....-..:: of the city often 
donated drinking water fountains 
which were either stand-alone or were 
combined with drinking water troughs 
for horses or cattle, reflective ofan age 
where the only source of motive power 
was the use of draught animals All 
over the city there are dnnking foun- 
tains donated by people like CowasJee 
Jehangir and Tamsetyee Jeeyeebhoy 
These come in many different shapes 
and sizes and have been made froma 
range of materials — granite, cast iron 
and masonry Some of those donated 
by Cowasjee Jehangir were made in 


Scotland by A MacDonald of Aber- 
deen ın 1865 and sent out to India 
Several must have been fabrıcated or 
cast locally in the foundries that came- 
up ın the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury Cowasjee gifted the city over 40 
drinking fountains, I have only been 
able to find about half a dozen, it 1s 
fair to assume that many do not exist 
any longer 


I, the early 1860s, when Sır Henry 
Bartle Frere was governor, the fort 


walls were razed to accommodate the ' 


rapidly burgeoning city and facilitate 
introduction of piped water supply 
This ensured that reasonably potable 
water replaced water from tanks and 
wells which was often contaminated 
or disease spreading 

Commemorative fountains 
were also donated The owners of 
private markets and stall holders of 
municipal markets ın the Crawford 
Market, now the Mahatma Phule Mar- 
ket, donated a drinking fountain to 
commemorate the visit of their Impe- 
rial Majesties, King George V and 
Queen Mary in 1911,to Bombay The 
market also has a magnificent foun- 
tain depicting the rivers of India de- 
signed by Lockwood Kipling, who 
was the dean of the Art School He 
was the father of the celebrated author 
and poet of the Ray, Rudyard Kipling, 
incidentally born ın the precincts of” 
the Art School Has our strong nation- 
alısm, tinged with a little chauvinism, 
made Rudyard Kipling — who has 
written affectionately, though with 
some condescension, about a now 
vanished period in our history —some- 
what unpopular? 

Fountains were also erected 1n 
memory of people such as the late 
Ramjı Setiba funded by a donation 
received from the advocate general 
and in 1894 of Dharamsee Muljee, 
the only son of Ruttonsee Muljee In 
1894 a fountain was presented to the 


municipality of Bandra by Jafferbhai 
Ludha Khatu There are other foun- 
tains, one ın memory of a Dr Parulkar 
in 1940 by his wife Still another 
was presented to the municipality ın 
memory of Seth Ramjı Keshavvy 
Contractor by his brother ın 1943 

Several of these fountaıns have 
over the years been woefully neg- 
lected and are 1n a sorry state Others 
have been vandalised either by mis- 
creants or by the authorities They evi- 
dently gave permission for a fountain 
— initially presented to the munici- 
palıty ın 1913, ın memory of Seth 
Luxmidas Kothari and his wife Nani- 
bat by their son Madhavdas Luxmidas 
Kotharı — to be converted and par- 
tially remade 1n memory of Shri and 
Smt Fakırchand Vohra of Khushab, 
Sargoda (VV Pakıstan) under the 
auspices of the Bombay Citizen Com- 
mittee This is now enveloped in junk 
that the municipality has dumped 
around it 

At one time, 1n perhaps a more 
refined age, ıt would appear that to 
commemorate a memory one donated 
a facility to the city "Today, in a more 
materialistic age, 1t seems easier to 
enter into a private 'treaty' with the 
municipality and either change the 
old, and therefore traditional and his- 
toric, name of a street or get any inter- 
section of streets designated a chowk 
and name it after someone 


O.. great source of pleasure for 
me has been locating old plaques 
which mark significant events in the 
development of the city orcommemo- 
rate noteworthy occurrences One 
plaque ın Colaba marks the spot from 
where, priorto 1838, the ferry went for 
adistance of 300 yards from the island 
of Bombay to Old Woman’s Island As 
part of the scheme to link the seven 1s- 
lands of Bombay, this creek was filled 
up, that was the end of the ferry ser- 
vice The road built, Colaba Cause- 


way, 1s now called Shaheed Bhagat 
Singh Road Another plaque ın the 
Mahim area records the making of 
the Mahim Causeway linking the 
main island to Bandra It credits Lady 
Teeyeebhoy, the main donor 


There is an old building in a busy, 
bustling area near the stock exchange 
which once served, from 1757 until 
1829, as the residence of the Gover- 
nor of Bombay Later, from 1829 to 
1873, ıt became the Secretariat A 
plaque, now mostly hidden by a 
mound of scrap paper, informs us 
that this was the home of Governor 
Jonathan Duncan who died here 1n 
1811 A plaque ın another building 
tells us that it was formerly known as 
Admiralty House as ıt was the resi- 
dence of the Admıral from 1764 to 
1792 In 1800 it became the Court 
of the First Recorder of Bombay and 
remained the Chief Court of Bombay 
until the establishment of the High 
Court in 1879 

Various public buildings carry 
plaques telling us about their founda- 
tion and building cost Itis amazing to 
read how well the costs were control- 
led, and usually managed within 
budget! In some cases a little history 
also appears onthe plaque The plaque 
on St Thomas’ Cathedral 1s particu- 
larly rewarding In the 19th century, 
when many public buildings came up, 
the plaques carned a lot of information 
on dates, costs and the name of the 
architect and sometimes that of the 
principal contractor 

The plaques sometimes bear 
testimony to small changes or events 
in history A plaque on Waudby Road 
(now Somanı Marg) records the bra- 
very of Major Sidney James Waudby, 
who with Private Elahı Bux and Pri- 
vate Somnak Tannak in April 1880 
defended the Dubraı post ın Afgha- 
nıstan for three hours agaınst 300 
enemy Wien their ammunition was 
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exhausted they dashed ınto the mıdst 
oftheirfoesand diedfighting The tab- 
let was placed by their regiment, the 
19th BP Infantry, to commemorate 
their heroism This plaque was origi- 
nally on the outer wall of a girls school 
building and was visible from the 
street When the building was razed 
and then redeveloped, the plaque was 
moved to the side of the new building 
and 1s now not visible from the road, 
placed as itis behind a high compound 
wall! 

Plaques on bridges, particularly 
those over the GIP Railway (now Cen- 
tral Railway,) show the development 
oftheeast-west links ofthe city, which 
ıs largely linear with a north-south 
alignment One road was built by a 
‘multitude of people driven from 
Surat in 1793 in that year of famine ” 
The necessary funding was raised by 
public subscription This was a fam- 
ine relief measure to provide employ- 
ment to mitigate hardship, and 1s 
perhaps an early example of 1mpo- 
verished peoples gravitating to Bom- 
bay in search of a livelihood, a trend 
which continues to date 

Outside the PWD office 1s the 
stone which records the Standard 
Benchmark for Bombay It captures 
the history of recording tide levels 
between January 1878 and January 
1885 at Apollo Bunder and goes on to 
record the highest tide height Do 
present builders, or even the authorı- 
ties, haveregard forthis or equivalent 
data when laying drainage lines or 
restoring sewers? 


B... has, on its streets, a varı- 
ety of fire hydrants of different vin- 
tage These presumably date to the 
time when the city was growing and 
being modernized Aside benefit of a 
continuous water supply was that a 
hydrant system, essential for effective 
fire fighting, could now be introduced 
Bombay has many different kinds of 
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hydrants and I feel rewarded every 
time I come across one with a design 
different from others that I have seen 
before One tall hydrant, approxı- 
mately five feet high, has a fluted cir- 
cumference and stands ın the very 
heart of south Bombay Generally it 
ends up being used as a post for dis- 
playing ahawker’s wares Ihave only 
come across one other like it and that 
1s in a different part of town 


A... even as mundane as 
sewer vents, can bertems of more than 
passing interest The old ones are very 
tall and made from cast tron These 
were put up when the city basically 
consisted of bungalows ortwo or three 
storey buildings, to vent obnoxious 
sewer gases away fromthe populace 
They still stand, alberta little rusted on 
the surface, not much the worse for 
wear Their modern day replacements 
are half the height, that too ın a pre- 
dominately high-rise city! Aestheti- 
cally far less attractive, they are made 
out of poor quality concrete which 1s 
cracking and crumbling 

Old wrought ıron railings are 
usually very appealing, sadly many of 
them have been damaged with pieces 
broken off them They have been 
replaced by strip metal railings which 
are effective but infinitely uglier 

In recent years I have not come 
across anything new No doubt there 
are objects still waiting to be ‘disco- 
vered’, but cannot be sure For some 
time now [have observeda large block 
of stone that 1s embedded ın the pave- 
ment It 1s fluted on two sides and 
has one face that ıs difficult to see as 
1t 1s close to a railing which prevents 
one from examining ıt This face, 
which is bounded by flutes, might 
have some worn-out wording on it 
Could this be something special or 
merely a piece of coping from an old 
building? I cannot yet say, but I am 
working on ıt 


Matheran 


RATAN K 


LALKAKA 


‘Oh! Matheran Hill is fair to behold, 

Its water ts pure and its breeze ice cold, 

The views from the Points well deserve 
admiration 


And the English delight in this lovely hill 
station ' 


(A translation from a collection of 
songs gathered on the Hill ) 


FOR the stressed out, the fatigued in 
mind and body, the tired and weary, 
therearefew places like Matheran for 
a quick and effective rejuvenation of 
the senses and a mending of tattered 
nerves — enabling one to meet the 
world once again with a lighter and 
fresherstep 

If one looks directly eastward 
from Bombay during early morning 
one will see a low hill silhouetted 
againsttherising sun Itis Matheran 

Matheran rises sheer from the 
plains up to its highest point of 2600 ft, 
a mere 22 miles from Bombay as the 
crow flies, within easy reach of those 


who wish to delve into its beauty and 
charm and savour its clean and fresh 
air even for just a weekend An early 
resident, Mrs Oliver, in her definitive 
book on Matheran published in 1905 
writes “Here lies the modest, yet fas- 
cinating little sanatonum of Matheran, 
whose claim to be one of the prettiest 
hill stations in India has long been 
undisputed. There are, indeed, many 
travellers who assert that the peculiar 
beauty of its sylvan glades and wide 
prospects over the surrounding coun- 
try will compare with any scenery 
to be found ın the world The name 
Matheran ıs at once expressive and 
explanatory onthe top aforest ” 
The hill station was discovered 
ın 1850 by Hugh Poyntz Malet, then 
collector of Thana, who made the 
ascent from the vıllage of Chovvk to 
the top of the hill and was immediately 
impressed with its natural beauty 
Having apparently fallen in love with 
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his discovery, he soon returned to the 
hill and made several subsequent 
visits when he took up his friends and 
relatives who built simple dab and 
wattle huts In 1855 the Governor of 
Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, visited 
the hill and for him it was love at first 
sight With its salubrious climate and 
its proximity to Bombay he foresaw 
Matheran’s popularity 


I nthe early days, before the cart road 
from Neral to Matheran was con- 
structed and the raılvvay connected 
Bombay to Neral, a person wishing to 
reach Matheran had a laborious Jour- 
ney ahead of him He took a ferryboat 
from Bombay to Ulva, asmall bunder 
acioss the harbour, from where he 
took a tonga to Panvel, a small town a 
few miles inland and then rode a bul- 
lock cart to Chowk, the same vıllage 
from where Malet had jumped off to 
‘discover’ Matheran From Chowk, 
the traveller climbed up to Matheran 
viathe same trail traversed by Malet 

Later, when the then GIP Rail- 
way on its way to Poona reached Neral 
in 1854, the yourney became quicker 
and less laborious Still later, in 1907, 
when Sir Adamjı Peerbhoy built the 
Matheran Light Railway witha gauge 
of two feet and a total distance of 14 
miles from Neral to the hill station, 
the journey from Bombay to Matheran 
became even quicker and more com- 
fortable It was now possible to reach 
Matheran within four hours from Vic- 
toria Terminus 

The commissioning of the Ghat 
Road from Neral to Matheran and 
government commencing the allot- 
ment of plots for residential purposes 
had a salutary effect on the progress 
of the hill Plots were leased out at 
Rs 5 per acie per annum with a limit 
of five acres foreach lessee The stipu- 
lation was that the plot boundary walls 
be kept low to facilitate the passage of 
animals The progress of the hill sta- 


tion was novvrapıd, the 17 bungalows 
of 1867 rising to more than 200 in 
1950, the majority of them built ın 
colonial style with wide verandas 
sweeping around A little township 
with a bazaaı emerged along Mathe- 
ran's main road consisting of residen- 
tial places, hotels and lodging houses, 
shops, bakerres and restaurants A 
dispensary and a hospital came up, 
space for horse stables was allocated, 
all this to serve the tourist and the 
residents of the far-flung bungalows 
The villagers came up the hill to sell 
local produce 1n the Sunday bazaar, 
making a colourful contribution to 
the proceedings 

Gymkhanas were established 
for games and provided entertainment 
and amusement forthe steadily grow- 
ing number of visitors. A Protestant 
church, St Pauls, was consecrated 
in 1865, almost at the same time as 
the Roman Catholic one, to cater to 
the spiritual needs of the visitors A 
mosque was erected in 1872 Several 
Hindu temples were also built, though 
the Pisharnath temple near the lake 
was ın existence much before Malet 
evencame up 


A. enterprising family, Ms Jai F 
Mehta and sisters, published a little 
magazine on the Hill, Matheran Jot- 
tings, twice each week during the 
season between mid April and the 
beginning of June It was a unique 
publication, giving news of the Hill 
covering events that had occurred and 
were forthcoming Itencapsulated all 
that happened during that brief period 

Regrettably, I have been able to 
lay my hands on only one issue — that 
of May 1916 One learns fromthe col- 
umns of Matheran Jottıngs that Sır 
Pherozshah Mehta loved Matheran and 
spent many hours of hıs long life on 
the hıll Matheran’s popularıty grew 
and ıt soon became Bombay ’s favour- 
ite hill station where people sought 


refuge away from the hustle and bus- 
tle and from its stifling heat If Malet 
was the founder of Matheran then 
Lord Elphinstone was the founder of 
its prosperity and popularity 


O. reaching the top, by road orrail, 
one 1s soon in a thick forest which, 
with its ambience of total peace, 1s 
not unlike that of paradise The first 
impact as you enter 1s as 1f a door to 
an airconditioned room has been 
opened and you are enveloped in a 
delicious coolness In exhilaration 
you walk on Matheran’s top1sasmall 
plateau of about 3 8 sq miles, undu- 
lating and irregular, being a narrow 
uneven tableland with rocky head- 
lands known as Points The annual 
rainfall of 250-300 inches maintains 
this evergreen forest of trees and 
shrubs which is sustained by a thick 
layer of porous red laterite stone 
which acts like a huge sponge from 
which the roots of the evergreens 
drink deep throughout the year 

The forest lies like a mantle over 
the hill through which the founders 
laid out walksthat are shady even 
during the summer midday sun and 
which encourage you to walkon The 
walks hug the contours and usually 
end atthe rocky headlands command- 
ing magnificent views of the sur- 
rounding valleys and hills Openings 
in the forest called ‘Griffiths Peeps’ 
were made and designed for obtain- 
ing marvellous views from various 
angles The scenery of the unfolding 
valleys ıs breathtaking and nevei 
fails to awe anyone who takes in the 
scene The sunsets are always won- 
derful to witness, particularly during 
October when the atmosphere 1s 
washed and clean and the masses of 
clouds on the western horizon turn to 
orange and red as the sun descends to 
meetthe sea 

Walks are the pleasantest and 
most rewarding pursuit on the hill 


Francesa Wilson in ‘My Trip to 
Matheran’ said of this hill station 

‘Its like an enormous wood or 
jungle, with seventy miles of roads cut 
through ıt The stranger who starts out 
for a walk, imagines he 1s alone with 
the mountain solitude, with no dwell- 
ing near him He is charmed with the 
varied foliage, and splendid trees 
gnarled with age, that he frequently 
passes Each turn in the winding road 
discovers more and more beauties, 
avenues of lofty trees forming arched 
roofs His astonishment when he 
visits these Points is extreme, he walks 
along guided by the numerous sign- 
posts, little thinking whats in store for 
him He sees no opening 1n the wood 
until close on to the Point, when sud- 
denly he finds himself with the grand- 
est scenery infront of him ' 


O, a walk, besides coming across 
a galloping horse or troops of mon- 
keys on their aerial paths up above ın 
the trees or down on the forest floor 
foraging for food, there 1s nothing else 
to disturb one’s peace of mind The 
early British had wisely banned the 
automobile from ever coming upon 
the hill (a ban which 1s still in exist- 
ence, making Matheran Asıa”s only 
cai-fiee hill station) and no internal 
combustion engine pollutes the pris- 
tine atmosphere The fresh air 1s invig- 
oiating and after just a couple of days 
one's steps become springier and there 
1s a decided difference in the level of 
fitness. Nature is absorbed into one's 
physical being, producing a totally 
relaxedfeeling 

Another pleasant occurrence 1s 
the morning birdsong, just after dawn, 
ın the jungle all around you, the birds 
seem to wake up in unison with a 
song to herald the waking day Sweet 
melodies and lilting tunes colour the 
morning ai —the thrush, the robin, the 
bulbul, the whistling schoolboy in 
season and many others sing to their 


hearts content just for a short while 
before breaking into silence once 
again 

During Matheran's earlier and 
halcyon days, the style and desires of 
holiday makers were quite different 
from todays vacationers whose visits 
are primarily of a much shorter dura- 
tion Such was the pull of Matheran 
for us as children that we wasted no 
time in reaching ıt once school closed 
for the summer vacation We took a 
train from Victoria Terminus to Neral 
and then climbed up to the Hill and 
home to ‘Woodlands’, a bungalow at 
Porcupine Point, a total walk of about 
three and half to four hours Ourhappy 
vacation regrettably came to an end 
once the monsoon arrived during the 
beginning of June — exactly on time 
In those days even nature kept to her 
schedule! 

Our entire holiday was spent 
walking, riding, reading, listening to 
music and exploring the nearby hills 
We enjoyed each and every day spent 
1n the pursuit of nature and marvel- 
ling at her creations The several 
gymkhanas were alive with games 
and tournaments and a fair degree of 
socialising enlivened the season as 
each bungalow entertained in style 
This kind of life reached its peak just 
after the Second World War when the 
more affluent could not go abroad and 
had to congregate in Matheran for 
theirholidays 


Bos Matheran's altitude 1s 
not high when compared to other hill 
stations, 1t is relatively cooler because 
of the thick forests and its closeness 
tothesea Aprilis hotbutby mid May 
coolness pervades the atmosphere 
and a few showers further lower the 
temperature By theend of May clouds 
begin gathering, announcing the 
monsoon which arrives bang on 
cue The period from end May till the 
arrival of the monsoon 1s perhaps the 


most beautiful and spectacular on the 
hill Mists rise up from the valley and 
shroud the hill, occasional showers 
and thunderstorms arrive ın the eve- 
nings and then the monsoon hits 
Matheran, not in a gradual or gentle 
manner but ina series of gigantic thun- 
derclaps and lightning 


F. being hot and muggy, a deli- 
cious moist coolness envelopes the 
hilland the smell of fresh earth fills the 
nostrils The coming of the monsoon, 
though a rebirth for the hill, signals 
the end of the season forthe visitor and 
the tourist The monsoon 1s very hard 
for the few inhabitants who perforce 
have to continue residence, every- 
thing remains damp, clothes do not 
dry and often it rains without pause for 
daysonend Thecontinued cutting of 
trees has however decreased the rain- 
fall from an average of more than 300 
inches per year in the early 1900s to 
less than 200 inches now 

Let us now take a walk through 
the leafy paths of the hill station visit- 
ing several of its many Points and 
places of general interest which existed 
Just after the war Unaided by illustra- 
tions or photographs and in this case 
even by a map, words are inadequate 
to describe the hill’s sheer beauty and 
loveliness 

Forno particular reason, but tak- 
ing it as a central point of the hill, let 
us start at the Matheran Railway 
Station Once a focus of great social 
activity as one rushed to meet the 
trains coming from Neral to check out 
who had arrived, there 1s now no such 
excitement and the arrival of a train 
has become aroutine affair 

We walk on Matheran’s ‘main 
road’ alongside the railway track 
northwards till we turn east, leaving 
the road and the railway to go down 
to Neral We pass Beatrice Cliff, a 
wooded bluff with a pretty view of a 
vallev and nroceed onto the easterly 
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point of Garbut This point appears to 
be at the end of a separate hill and the 
view gives a vista of the many ranges 
and villages that lieto the east, 1nclud- 
ing Lonavla with its ‘Dukes Nose’ 
rearing up 

From Garbut we walk to Pano- 
rama Point, Matheran’s northern 
most point affording a sweeping vista 
of the east, west and the north The 
view 1s indeed magnificent and worth 
the walk 


W. double back and walk south- 


wards but now on Matheran’s west- 
erly flank, we pass Hart Point and 
Monkey Point, both with lovely 
views Wepass Elphinstone Lodge, an 
estate of more than 30 acres, the lar- 
gestonthe Hill It was builtin 1858 or 
thereabouts by Lord Elphinstone and 
stil] retains its original charm West- 
wards now we go, passing the Euro- 
pean Gymkhana which once boasted 
of six tennis courts and Malet Spring, 
so named after the hill’s Founder 
Before the advent of Charlotte Lake 
and a piped water supply to the bun- 
galows, water was collected from the 
various springs and carried by bhustis 
in pakhals made of buffalo skin 

From Malet Spring on to Porcu- 
pine Point, ın my view the prettiest 
point on the hill It has an unbroken 
view of acircle of hills from Panorama 
Point to Bawa Malang, all ın an arc 
The valley below is aptly named 
Maldoonga, literally a necklace of 
hills On a clear day, especially after 
the monsoon when the atmosphere 
is clean and washed, the island of 
Bombay lies shimmering with its high 
buildings clearly visible. Unfortu- 
nately, with today’s pollution this 1s 
not possible The sunsets are a joy to 
behold 

From Porcupine now walk 
southwards to Louisa Point from 
where again the view towards the west 
is magnificent A promontory bearing 


a marked resemblance to a lion’s head 
ıs named so and is typical of these odd 
rock formations found elsewhere in 
the western ghats Matheran's sister 
hill Prabal runs alongside, a smaller 
hill in area but of the same height Sir 
George Birdwood in his autobiogra- 
phy Sva mentions the sunsets seen 
from Louisa as the most poetic thing 
heencountered in life 

From Louisa you turn eastwards 
and then south towards Lake Char- 
lotte, once Matheran’s main source of 
water Today, water 1s pumped up 
from the Ulhas river but before that 
happened the length of your holıday 
ın summer often depended on how 
long the water ın the lake lasted! 
Across the lake lies Pisarnath temple, 
the foremost sanctuary in Matheran 
People believe that Pisarnath can 
bestow favours lıke those attributed to 
shrines elsewhere 


A. Matheran became the venue 
of fashionable society the need for a 
racecourse was felt Olympia, as it 1s 
called, lies ona flat prece of land as we 
walk southwards The Bombay Ama- 
teur Riders Club hold their annual 
mounted sports at Olympia over the 
lasttwo weekends of May 

You now walk to One Tree Hill 
so named for the obvious reason that 
ıt has always only had one tree grow- 
ing on it Go to the two southernmost 
points, Little Chowk and Big Chowk, 
and make an about turn and return to 
the bazaar That completes a circle 
of Matheran A good walker can 'do' 
the whole Hill in less than a couple 
of days 

Regrettably, starting from about 
the 1960s a great change started 
sweeping over the once lovely hill 
Because of its proximity to Bombay 
and Poona, with growing affluence 
more and more people started visiting 
the Hill Matheran came under the 
avaricious gaze of 'developers' anx- 


10us to cash in on this tourist boom 
Official statistics place the average 
daily influx ofthe floating population 
at 10,000 in 1996 compared to 4000 
ın 1977 Matheran’s ecologically sen- 
sıtıve region came under tremendous 
pressure from overbuilding of lodges 
and hotels 

To accommodate this rush, 
hotels proliferated and were built 
without regulations or rules The 
worst that could have happened to 
the Hill happened — an onslaught on 
the environment Trees were felled 
illegally and 1ndiscriminately and the 
forest cover began thinning, resulting 
ın an increase in temperatures 

Today, the Hill faces water 
shortages, periodic failure ofelectric- 
ity, traffic congestion and other pres- 
sures on its fragile infrastructure 
There was also a determined attempt 
by vested interests to lift the ban on 
motor cars entering the township 
Luckily for Matheran and its lovers, 
these attempts were thwarted and the 
ban stays 


E fforts made by local environmen- 
tal groups have resulted inthe govern- 
ment issuing a notification which 
declared Matheran and its surrounds 
aneco-sensitive zone Lovers of nature 
and particularly of Matheran now 
pray and hope that the provisions of 
this notification will become effective 
and enable Matheran to be restored 
to its original beauty and glory I end 
with another translation from a collec- 
tton of songs gathered on the Hill 
“The delightful shade of this garden is 
fitted to remove fatigue, 

the cuckoos, parrots and other birds 
singing melodiously, 

how much do they tranquillise this 
troubled mind! 

The spray issuing from the playing 
fountain joins 

the wind laden with the scent of 
flowers ” 


“Ohdear Mumbai, my dear Mumbaı 

Tu Fort Market hathı 

Have tublack market that gat 

Vakhatavo hatho, ke bagal ma bairt lat, 
Vakhatavo aıyo, ke bairi pun gul that gat * 


(Oh dear Mumbai — my dear Mumbai, once 
upon a time you were identified by the Fort 
Market Unfortunately, now you are well 
known as a city of the black market, it has 
become your identity inthe world today There 
was atime when it was safe to walk around the 
streets holding the wife’s hand, but today, the 
situation 1s such that you could loose your 
wite while walking down the streets ) 


THUS, Fali Master, a popular drama- 
tist who performed to packed audi- 
ences in the Lalbaug, Parel, and 
Byculla localities of Bombay ın the 
1950s, expressed the despair and the 
insecurity felt by the middle class 
Parsis of Bombay India had just 
‘stepped out of the old into the new’ as 
Nehru so eloquently put it and the 
task of national reconstruction had 
not yet fully begun It is not possible 
to elaborate why Falı Master”s Parsis 
were a worried lot, but a closer look 
at the broader social history of Bom- 
bay may yield a few answers What 
1s noteworthy is that a tone of uncer- 
tainty slowly crept into the earlier 
expression of Parsi power and glory 
Acertain uniformness appeared 
in the great melting pot of globaliza- 
tion and, in Mumbai, one could not 
at a glance distinguish persons of any 
particularcommunity However, if we 


*] would like to gratefully acknowledge the 
many hours of conversation with Rusheed 
R Wadia, a city-based economic historian 
and Cyrus Phiroze Shroff, a city-based soft- 
ware engineer 


A community at the crossroads 


PHEROZA GODREJ 


went back 1n time, say even ten years, 
the word “bavva” or “bavvı” conjured up 
an image of a man, the quintessential 
Pars: male, attired ın a white trouser 
wearing a white long coat known as 
the ‘dagla’, under which he wore, 
close to his skin, the sacred vest — the 
‘sadra’ — over which he tied around 
his waist the “kastı”, followed by a but- 
toned-up white shirt and a traditional 
head gear — he had a choice of three — 
the padgi, the pheta ora simple velvet 
topiresembling a skull cap 

Bombay ıs a city which has 
transformed or more appropriately 
reinvented itself in the last half cen- 
tury Among the various communities 
that have made Bombay their home, 
the Parsis were at the forefront From 
almost two centuries ago when they 
were invited by the British to come 
and ply theirtrade ın this fledgling sea- 
port, they have been leaders 1n many 
activities and professions 

Thekey to Parsi survival, wher- 
ever this community has laid down 
theirroots has been adaptabılıty Tole- 
rance of others 1s an intrinsic part of 
theiridentity While religion and cul- 
tural elements should be part of the 
Parsı identity, it must be Indianess at 
thecentre The buildings that one sees 
as one drives through Bombay — 
Elphinstone College, Capital Cinema, 
11 SchoolofArtand Architecture, J J 
Hospital, The Bai Sakarbaı Dinshaw 
Petit Hospital for Animals, the Insti- 
tute forScience, the Covvasyı Jehangir 
Hall,as wellasthe Mahim Causeway 
—wereamongthe many established by 
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Parsıs for the cosmopolitan needs of 
the city 

Today, with an increase of edu- 
cated 1n all communities and the 
strong spirit of competitiveness ın the 
work force placed by world demands, 
the Parsi youth, by and large, have 
not shown the entrepreneurial skills 
of their forefathers What does the 
statement “Tam a Parsi’ mean ın the 
commercial world? Of course itimme- 
diately represents trust and you will 
find many a Parsi working as a teller 
in a bank or as an auditor in a multi- 
national accounts firm - these are tra- 
ditional proofs 

More than fifty years later, uncer- 
tainties of adifferent sort prevail But, 
the distorted representation of Parsis, 
time and again, as buffoons, wimps 
and cranks ın films and advertising 
commercials raises disturbing ques- 
tions Does this mage reflect an under- 
lying larger crisis confronting the 
community? In what follows, I shall 
reflect on some of these issues 


T. Parsıs, whose journey out of the 
villages of Gujarat began over 150 
years ago had by the late 1 9th century 
firmly set their imprint on the making 
of Bombay They had, of course, been 
around much longer as itinerant 
traders from the early 18th century In 
the mid 19th century they played a 
big role not only in India’s effort at ın- 
dustrialization, but most importantly 
ın the setting up of infrastructure in 
Bombay 

By the early 20th century, the 
Parsis of Bombay were residing in 
community financed housing The 
mill owning family of Wadia pro- 
moted the Baugs (Parsi colonies) in a 
big way These acts of philanthropy 
are visible all over the island city 
stretching from Cusrow Baug in 
Colaba, Jer Baug, Rustom Baug and 
Ness Baug in Central Bombay, right 
up to Malcom Baug in Jogeshwari 


City of Dreams 


The first two Baugs developed 
in the 1920s are singular examples 
of apartment buildings in the art deco 
style The last one comprises spacious 
bungalows, some two stories high 
The grounds are laid out not only with 
large avenues lined with shade giving 
trees and adequate car parking (a 
space whose value has skyrocketed 
in Bombay), gardens for recreation, 
volleyball and football facilities, 
pavilions for indoor sports and social 
events, some Baugs even have Fire 
Temples within their precincts 


Rites this community housing 
1saboon, ittends to generate a ‘ghetto’ 
mentality In contrast to the low hous- 
ing provided by other communities 
ın what ts referred to as ‘chawls’, the 
Parsıs lived very differently and this 
led to a certain feeling of distinctive- 
ness The “bavva baugs' and the “ghatı 
chavvls” (those whoresidedin the west- 
ern ghats) orthe “mıya mohallahs” were 
all the same Yet, five decades ago, 
immediately after independence, the 
tension of partition resounded in these 
pockets of community dwellings In 
1992-1993, when the fabric of Bom- 
bay’s physical and emotional life was 
devastated by communal riots, the 
Parsis living in the baugs were almost 
paralyzed Their gates, which nor- 
mally had their ornate wrought iron 
grills open 24 hours a day, suddenly 
acquired the image of fortresses with 
24 hour security being maintained 

By the late 19th century, Parsis 
and other communities in Bombay 
had specific localities marked out 
for them as residential sites The proc- 
ess of dismantling earlier more cos- 
mopolitan space ın the city had been 
going on for quite some time These 
developments of the second half of 
the 19th century were to have far 
reaching consequences 1n the social 
life of the different communities of 
Bombay 


While the advantages of com- 
munity subsidized housing are self 
evident, the insularity this can pro- 
mote has not been focused upon 
Rohinton Mistry provides a window 
to this problem in his celebrated 
Tales from Ferozeshah Baug He 
shows how living within community 
enclaves with a restricted 1nteraction 
with other communities in the neigh- 
bourhood 1s potentially alienating 
Such alienation can get exacerbated at 
times of communal tensions and espe- 
cially during riots That greater efforts 
must be made to enhance integration 
between communities needs open 
discussion and 1s a well-established 
sociological recommendation As far 
as I can perceive there 1s absolutely 
noreason why Parsis must keep away 
from this vital social necessity 

Health care has played an ımpor- 
tant role Indeed the roster and repu- 
tation of Parsı doctors 1s legendary 
Again, charity plays an important 
role and the geriatric ward at the Parsi 
General Hospital is neverempty With 
the middle class, the backbone of any 
community, in which all members 
of the family work, there 1s no one to 
take care of the old and sick This 
hospital 1s a boon to the aged of this 
community 


I. the years gone by, the Pars: medi- 
cal fraternıty vvould have an annual 
play in which they whole heartedly 
participated, acting, to raise funds for 
the free wards at the hospital The 
plays were hilarious, poking fun at 
ourselves This is a healthy trend for 
any community as ıt keeps one aware 
of ones many foibles In the hospital, 
the death rate 1s higher than the birth 
rate, causing grave concern in the 
community Arithmetic says we will 
die out if we don’t first address, sec- 
ond debate, and third preserve our 
community without losing our iden- 
tity This 1s one of the more serious 


problems facıng our community, not 
only in Bombay butall over the world 

Apart from communıty financed 
housing and health care, education 
was another important component 
of the social project of the Parsi com- 
munity Looking back nearly twocen- 
turies, development of education, at 
the outset only for males, was central 
tothe community building proyect In 
the mid 19th century, efforts to edu- 
cate women also began Dosebaı 
Jessawalla’s classic The Story of My 
Life documents in detail the struggle 
for womens’ education inthis period 
Education across this whole century 
was accompanied by a vigorous 
movement for social reform not just 
within the Parsi community, but in the 
larger Indian context also 


O. can hardly forget Nowrojı 
Chandaru”s Chabook (Whip) which 
had a reputation for not pulling its 
punches when itcame to exposing cor- 
ruption in the Parsi Punchayet in 1830 
Equally distinguished was the mid 
P9th century publication, the Rast 
Goftar, a vehicle of enlightened opi- 
nion and which, while contesting con- 
servative opinion, regularly bared the 
sores of Parsi society Inthis task ithad 
the satirical writings of the Parsee 
Punch (1854) as an ally In 1958, the 
Parsee Punch widened its influence 
when it became the Hind: Punch 

No less influential in its critical 
impact was Parsi theatre The English 
and vernacular Gujarati theatre patro- 
nized took a close by the Parsis look 
at the seamy underside of Parsi and 
Indian society The Magicians per- 
formed by the Parsi Theatrical Com- 
pany (founded ın 1853) remains an 
important cultural event for examın- 
ing the guile and deceit of Brahmins 
towards Indian women 

A hundred and fifty years later, 
the cultural world of the Parsı 1s hardly 
as illuminating and vigorous as it 


was 1n the late 19th and early 20th 
century Economic backwardness 
continues to plague the small minority 


the condition of widows, aged and , 


infirm among them being especially 
deplorable 


20:50:56: con- 
tinue to patronize occult and pseudo- 
religious practices The enormous 
popularity of the Gururanı Naagmata 
cult, with a following among Parsis 
and non-Parsis, situated in a promi- 
nent Parsicolony of Bombay, has even 
led to a road being named after it 
Similarly, Parsis flock to Mount Mary, 
a Roman Catholic domain, the Darga 
at Hayı Alı, a Muslim stronghold, the 
Sai Baba complex at Shridi, a Hindu 
pilgrimage site I question, why? 
What ıs it that ıs lacking ın our own 
faith that we need to look elsewhere? 
I truly believe that for the majority it 
ıs a lack of knowledge of our own 
faith Who 1s to be blamed for this? 
Even if the clergy has not helped in 
bringing the community closer into 
the fold, surely as individuals we 
could educate ourselves a little bit 
more on the legacy that we have been 
born into 

But it 1s the endless tension 
within the community over the issues 
of intermarriage and disposal of the 
dead which 1s urgently crying out for 
attention We need to openly discuss 
changes ın our attitudes towards mar- 
riage outside the fold It raises the 
complex issue of genetics What we 
need to preserve for the development 
of the community 1s our cultural iden- 
tity so admired by the world That is 
what 1s 1mportant The supremacy of 
reason and humanism promotes a 
culture of continual inquiry about 
the physical and social world we 
inhabit 

The physical world we must use 
with care, equally preserve the social 
world We must seek to understand 


and organize rationally so as to build 
societies that are free of want and 
which will promote the intellectual 
andcultural development of its mem- 
bers 

Hitherto, a great deal of rancour 
has accompanied the interminable 
discussions andaltercations discussed 
in the Parsi press, official bodies and 
public meetings No consensus on 
any issue has emerged so far That this 
should happen ın a community as 
small as the Parsis, 1s surprising and 
painful 

The community 1s so divided 
that 1t 1s never able to discuss other 
equally pertinent issues Atthis stage 
one must point out to people unfami- 
liar with the community that even 
though the core which binds them is 
the religion, there is a cultural differ- 
ence between Zoroastrians of Iran and 
the Zoroastrians of India In India, this 
small community has fully integrated 
itself into the national fabric You will 
find a Parsi in practically every walk 
oflife In İran, during the regime ofthe 
late Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi, 
the above mentioned statement was 
alsotrue. 


Tas although Iranian Zoroastri- 
ans live in peace, they are segregated 
by the fact that they live ina predomi- 
nantly agrarian society They continue 
to till land and are engaged in simple 
trades such as carpentry and weaving 
as practiced by their forefathers It is 
therefore 1mportantthat Parsıs within 
India and without should amicably 
resolve these matters through debate 
and discussion. 

When striving to do so, if one 
looks for suggestions from history, an 
important lesson emerges The careers 
ofall those distinguished 19th century 
Parsis lıke Dadabhaı Naorojı, Sorabyı 
Bengallee, Dınshaw Vatcha, and 
others teaches us that those who suc- 
ceeded in offering creative solutions 
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to the community’s problems were 
also striving for solutions to the prob- 
lems of the larger Indian nation The 
enormous importance of such a wider 
perspective should not be lost sight 
of by those who wish to take the Parsi 
community ahead 

For the last 100 years and spe- 
cifically after independence, the 
Zoroastrian community in India has 
wrestled with many issues threaten- 
ing its existence Inthis fast changing 
world, where does this minuscule peo- 
ple numbering a hundred-thousand 
stand? In times gone by the strength 
of the community lay focused in parts 
of western India and north eastern 
Iran Today, several factors are pro- 
moting their migration from these 
strongholds 

The diaspora ıs virtually on 
every continent, with well established 
communities in North America, the 
United Kingdom, Hong Kong and the 
fledgling but growing one between 
Australia and New Zealand Other 
than coming together from time to 
timeto celebrate events such as Fede- 
ration meetings and World Con- 
gresses, the community rarely meets 
However, thanksto the internet, com- 
munication has increased This 1s a 
wondeiful tool and ought to be used 
inapositive fashion 

Contemplating the future ofthe 
community, I feel we have got into a 
rut No people can hope to grow un- 
less there isa vision We seem to have 
got embroiled in issues which should 
have been settled long back 

The Parsis are at a critical yunc- 
ture After having survived 3500 
years, we must look forward to flour- 
ishing in the next millennium with 
righteousness and hard work by fol- 
lowing the simple three tenets of the 
Zoroastı ran faith ‘Good Thoughts, 
Good Words, and Good Deeds ' These 
values, like the perpetual fire, must 
be kept burning in our hearts and 
minds 


An expat's eye 


ANABEL LOYD 


HISTORICALLY the expatriates 
arriving 1n Bombay dreamt, if not of 
streets paved with gold, at least of rich 
rewards Like the street kids who 
nowadays throng Victoria Terminus, 
they came to scavenge and compete to 
realise a dream and all too often found 
themselves competing against impos- 
sible obstacles, suffering and dying 
inthe attempt The contemporary arrı- 
val still has to fight to find a niche in 
a clogged city of 15 million souls in 
which even the soft cushion of cor- 
porate status and padded expense 
account 1s not absolute proof against 
the red tape, raw character and dys- 
function of this welling mass of life 

Entering this cacophonous envi- 
ronment engenders similar sensations 
to the confusion of mind wrought by 
the first pages of a great Russian novel 
A whirl of characters, names, threads 
of relationships familial and financial, 
great business houses or their relics, 
historical importances glorified in 
barely noticed statues and memorials 
A multicultured conglomeration of 
individuals living at a crossroads of 
history, trade and money A magnet 
for the actual or potential entrepreneur 
ready to snatch his moment of oppor- 
tunity or luck. Bombay, like other 
cities built on finance and the promise 
of wealth 1s home to the individual 
Lines of dependence exist but they are 
always stretching and mutating as 
each character creates his or her own 
path through the labyrinth Less than 
any other city ın India where appar- 
ently the key is community, here the 
individual rules and has the self-belief 
to build his own kingdom in a com- 
petitive empire 

In the past the expatriate who 
triumphed over climate, disease and 


misadventure succeeded often far 
beyond his expectations Riches and 
power were the prizes As ın othererst- 
while jewels 1n colonial crowns the 
myth endures and has, until recent 
years, continued to find solid subs- 
tance, not perhaps in the swelling 
coffers of the nabob but those of the 
international corporation Now, al- 
though the outside adventurers and 
invaders have left their many marks 
on the structure and spirit of Bombay, 
they have little part to play ın the life 
ofthe city Outside influence has been 
and continues to be disseminated and 
absorbed but modernisation of all 
kinds is coming from within at least as 
much as without This energy of ideas 
combined with a traditional work 
ethic has created a reverse colonisa- 
tion by NRIs, as successful financially 
and intellectually, if not yet politically 
as that of Victorian empire-builders 


A day ın Bombay offers to the tra- 
veller a sample cutting of the fabric 
ofthe contemporary city For one who 
visited first only in the late eighties or 
early nineties, the cloth of the city may 
seem unchanging but the moving 
spirit 1s thrusting towards the future, 
however veiled it may be Sahara air- 
port, the heaving slum of Dharavi and 
gluelike traffic notwithstanding, the 
first major sight in Bombay for the 
transient remains the Gateway of India 
with its attendant hustling throng 
and then the splendid bulk of the Tay 
Mahal Hotel Constant upgrading and 
modernising has kept the Ta) among 
the great hotels of the world and, des- 
pite of the dubious architectural appeal 
of the new building, it is still a more 
Imposing landmark than most 

The Tay and Oberot hotels remain 
major meeting places for business 
people and well-heeled travellers but 
recently increasing numbers of inter- 
national style bars and restaurants 
have grabbed theirslice ofthe action 


Where once there were a handful of 
designerrestaurants in South Bombay, 
now there are new “ın” places round 
every corner and far into the suburbs 
too An international flavour has taken 
over where Trishna and Khyberruled 
supreme and Chinese, European and 
South-East Asian cooking awaits only 
the whim of current fashion 

‘Designer’ rules, at least for the 
gilded young of the city and, at this 
level, Bombay becomes like every 
other international stopping point 
Jewellers touting for the tourist trade 
no longer settle for the traditional 
tribal bangles and beads beloved by 
travellers of the sixties and seventies 
The latest de: .gns could be found any- 
wherein Europe orAmerica Bombay 
has a plethora of exciting designers 
who may have digested details from 
other cultures but now have more 
innovative ideas to export than they 
desire or need to import 

As a glance ın the window of an 
elegant boutique in London or New 
York will demonstrate, Indian influ- 
ence and designer style 1s now con- 
quering the highest end of the market 
as much as the sixties that once cor- 
nered the cheap trade The expatriate 
can come and buy with his welcome 
dollars (India 1s enduringly fashion- 
able and still cheap) but he has little 
to offer ın terms of ideas that 1s more 
creative, exciting orjustnew Bombay 
looked like a dusty dowager, now 
she 1s kicking off the crinoline and 
elbowing her way to the front line of 
fashion The evidence is easy to find, 
even on that first journey from the 
airport, in the flashy splashy glossy 
magazines sold by street boys at your 
car window 


T. street children begging or sell- 
ing 1n and out of the traffic, the pathetic 
beggars and their apathetic babies 
ever tapping on the glass for alms are 
no less a part of the Bombay dream 


than the designer babes ın cool Colaba 
bars The ‘individual’ city 1s a hard 
place, increasingly upbeat and for- 
ward looking but still dysfunctional 
and difficult and not too many safety 
nets available for anyone Street kids 
come following their dream, beggars 
are a symbol of the sea of poverty 
surrounding this island of wealth ina 
developing country Seagulls follow 
fishing boats, beggars follow money, 
nothing changes 


T. street child 1s something differ- 
ent, he or she has a vision and because 
he 1s achild with the hopes of children, 
he expects ultimately to get his chance 
forsuccess The brutality of Bombay, 
the battle for survival, creates a cra- 
ving for any comfort or release from 
the struggle For street kids the com- 
fort comes mostly from ultimately 
destructive pleasures, drugs provide 
the cheapest and most available form 
ofescape Work withchildren in these 
circumstances 1s hardly a fashion 
role but certainly one with as much 
scope for new ideas as ın any shiny 
design studio 

North Americaand Europe have 
long felt themselves to be the leaders 
incharity to the developing world and, 
whilst better financial controls and 
organisation are devoutly to be desired 
at both ends of the donor line, this 1s 
still a vital if disappointing state of 
affairs However, in new concepts or 
the ability to think laterally and work 
out creative and fitting methodolo- 
gies, small organisations all over 
India and noticeably in Bombay are 
farahead Unfortunately the constant 
cult of the individual, the ubiquitous 
handicap of small non-governmental 
organisations, slows the procreation 
and nurturing of these ideas through 
competitive bickering and one upman- 
ship between interested parties o,” 


A more opaque form of social. 


competition seems to be a mark of cit- 
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ies built on trade and finance with an 
indigenous and expatriate merito- 
cracy, quite outside the traditional 
order of caste and class, of those who 
have scrambled to the top ofthe pyra- 
mid. In all such societies and perhaps 
particularly those whose geogra- 
phy makes them to some extent self- 
contained islands, there 1s constant 
competition to prove financial and 
socialstanding Bombay today hasthe 
same indicators of success at every 
level of society as similar cities round 
the globe Ranging from the just acqu- 
ired trendy trainers, the cable television 
set or two, up through the motorcycle, 
motor car, the Mercedes, a room, a 
house, a penthouse apartment, then 
designer food and clothes, foreign 
travel, villas, the best of everything 

People have always enjoyed 
flaunting their achievements , aspiring 
to the possessions of those on higher 
rungs of the ladder and creating 
enyy ın those on the lower. At certain 
moments governments have passed 
sumptuary laws to quell such extra- 
vagant demonstration and encourage 
the use of resources for the common 
good It is perhaps regrettable that 
when style and fashion overlay the 
substance of community tradition and 
culture, to possess the latest cell phone 
may be the overwhelming ambition 
of the A grade student 


A.... prowess emerges where 
there are patrons and publicity In the 
constant search forthe new and exotic, 
contemporary Indian artists have 
taken an important place in the famous 
auction houses of the world Buyers 
1n Europe know for instance of the 
notoriety of Husain and appreciate the 
dreamy beaüty of a work of Anjoli Ela 
Menon and galleries have sprung up 
in Bombay in the wake of shows and 
sales in the great hotels Bombay has 
always absorbed and embraced artis- 
tic movements and ideas, Victorian 


Citv of Dreams 


gothic, the bizarre mix of the Indo- 
Saracenic, the perfect examples of 
newly renovated art deco blocks Now 
infineart and architecture the ideas are 
coming from within the city and India 
and encouraged by internal patronage 
are adding to the top end of the qua- 
lity export list 

It 1s likewise impossible to be 
unaware of the sparkling gew gaws of 
Bollywood on show to a worldwide 
audience Dance extravaganzas on 
satellite television, ‘Bombay Dreams’ 
on stage, fusion music on pop radio 
stations, all reaching far beyond the 
NRIcommunity Bollywood directors 
and stars are becoming well-known 
faces and names in foreign magazines 
and newspapers and metamorphosing 
into international celebrities on the 
pages of Helloand OK 


The the world is a small place 1s the 
greatest cliché India has for centuries 
been pushed and pussed by outsıde 
forces, empires have come and gone 
and left their marks In the past few 
decades greater wealth has massively 
increased the numbers of the young 
middleclasses able to travel, study and 
work outside India and leave their 
own marks on their adopted countries 
inreturn The ticket to a US or occa- 
sionally still UK university 1s the 
golden dream of Bombay youth and 
the opportunity once received 1s well 
used Most of the great scientific and 
medical research centres 1n the deve- 
loped world use and value the brain- 
power, ambition and work ethic of 
these students 

The Indian education system 
may be hidebound and old fashioned 
with rote learning at the core but it 
manages to produce the inventive and 
advanced thinkers needed by global 
science and industry Education in 
Bombay 1sascompetitive as most other 
aspects of life and the foreign univer- 
sity place anotherscore on the top level 


of the competition board. The pressure 
to succeed increasingly makes the 
life of the young in Bombay an end- 
less round of examinations and tutors, 
but the arcane methods and politically 
ın correct attitudes produce demons- 
trable professional and intellectual 
excellence 


D... 1n an art deco apartment 
block or the dining room of an Ed- 
wardian club surrounded by aging 
polymaths, the people who formed 
independent India and now despair 
of her future as a united country, the 
past intellectual wealth of this city ts 
elegantly on show These are the peo- 
ple who benefited from the best of the 
old classical Indo-British education, 
studded with the hereditary jewels of 
Indian history and culture and sharp- 
ened by years of legal and political 
training There are few people now in 
any country with this breadth of 
knowledge and experience as well as 
the continuing intellectual curiosity 
to look beyond the frilly trimmings 
of modern living to the horrendous 
obstacles but also bright possibilities 
of the future 

Their descendants, the students 
of today also look towards the future, 
a future of scientific innovations and 
wealth creation and travel but with lit- 
tle space or vocation for the public 
service of their grandfathers to com- 
munity, city and country As the hugely 
successful Indian diaspora spreads, 
who amongst these multi-talented 
young people will stay home orreturn 
from a lucrative career abroad to 
untangle the cat's cradle of modern 
skills, history, political rivalry, reli- 
gious differences, corruption and 
extreme poverty in nuclear age India? 

To expatriate eyes Bombay has 
all her multitude of wares on show, 
both at the heights and the depths of 
existence The space created by each 
individual may be responsible for the 


ability of people to coexist in so pro- 
scribed an area of land Affluence 
and poverty sit side by side and the 
poor do notattack the rich, only aspire 
to their wealth Religious extremes 
exist of course and flare horrifically 
on occasion By and large, in spite of 
extreme views expressed as volubly 
over smart dinner tables in Malabar 
Hill as in mosques and temples, Mos- 
lem, Hindu and Christian muddle 
through together and get on with their 
own daily lives and rituals 

India 1s far more resilient to 
the shocks and horrors gasped at in 
northern countries The daily papers 
offer ‘minor incidents’, dozens dead, 
1n the North a cause for mass mourn- 
ing, government enquiries and natio- 
nal despondency In Bombay a train 
crash or even a bomb does not stop 
the fatalistic rhythm of life Expatri- 
ate companies and financial institu- 
tions are welcomed with open arms 
albeit diessed in red tape Foreign 
exchange through foreign companies 
and tourism is encouraged as a key to 
prosperity 


pus: managers and staff 
are hardly required, the home-grown 
excellence needs to be used if it 1s to add 
to the future well-being of the city and 
not to be tempted overseas by greater 
rewaids All the components for a 
smooth running triumphant machine 
seem available, but the mechanism 
still lacks a masterplan and a key 

To dream of opportunity and the 
future in acity built on hope and aspi- 
ration 1s nothing new Maybe it 1s a 
pipedream indeed to imagine that the 
jammed machine of Bombay could 
wind itself up again and be a leader in 
the continuing struggle for India to 
take her proper place at the inter- 
national table, but this deep pool of 
diverse gifts should not be unused 
The focus on the individual in the city 
has prevented the worst of the commu- 


nity rending problems in other parts of 
thecountry, butthe individual, buried 
in his own vested interests, equally is 
not providing the cohesion necessary 
forthe wholecity to forge a spearhead 
for the future Individual excellence 
encompasses all areas and all levels of 
professional life, there 1s an ambitious 
and growing middle class, but some 
balance of unself-interested public- 
service needsto beregenerated Bom- 
bay has been cannibalised and reborn 
throughout herhistory and now seems 
capable of reinventing herself again 
using her inherent wealth of manpower 
and skills ifthe willcan only be found 


L ooking fondly at Bombay from a 
distance, there are so many gems to 
catch the eye, so many bright strands 
tountangle and so much grime and pain 
atthebase The poverty of Dharavior 
villages all over India will not goaway 
but a balanced and united modern 
country with proper processes in place 
for change and a role in world affairs 
will allow additional prosperity to fil- 
ter down to the foundations on which 
itis built The individual, the success- 
ful entrepreneur needs to revert to his 
traditional family values and transfer 
them to the macro family of the city 

Loyalty and support, duty and 
responsibility, pillars of Indian fam- 
ily life were also keystones of past 
public life and service in India Such 
family values in the North are paid lit- 
tle more than lip-service but, where 
thereisrelatively strong and incorrupt 
government, similar social values 
are popularly accepted forthe perceiv- 
able common good Bombay may 
still be the city of gold butthe mine is 
unsound and nuggets are being trod- 
den into the earth by the rush of indi- 
vidual prospectors Responsible and 
even-handed leadership mustcreate a 
cohesive team to rebuild the structure 
and tap the deepest veins for the bene- 
fit ofall 
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A long life 


NUVART PARSEGHIAN MEHTA 


HEREWITH begins the second half 
of the narrator’s life, in the humble 
service of Uncle Sam What a jump 
from the city of skyscrapers to a good 
sized metropolis surrounded by water 
and being December, cool and com- 
fortable And what perks Iwas lodged 
inacomfortable bedroom-sitting unit 
at the Oxford University Press build- 
ing in Colaba My hosts were a Ger- 
man couple, the Shaffers who were to 
become faithful friends For the first 
time I was exposed to servants as an 
adult A car picked me up and deli- 
vered me after office hours The USIS 
office was at Adelphi, Churchgate, in 
anold-fashionedbuilding Eventually 
we moved to The International, next 
door, and many years later USIS on 
New Marine Lines became a perma- 
nent centre to spread the good word 
aboutAmerıcan culture, study oppor- 
tunities and ways of making the world 
shrinkabit 

Ihardly caught my breath 1n my 
new environment when I was invited, 
to be precise on 22 January 1953, toa 
cocktail party 1n one of the charming 
bungalows of New Marine lines 
Among the guests was a dapper mid- 
dleaged man with whomIdanced At 
theend ofthe party, he offered to take 
mehome 


* Extracted from Short Stories From A Long 
Life,the author, 1994 


When we left in his little Austin, 
he was anxious to show me the city 
fromthe Malabar Hill heights (consi- 
dered the classic approach) When he 
finally left me at my door, I did not 
have an inkling of how the encounter 
would change my life For a gregari- 
ous person, my Job was made to order, 
meeting notonly Tom, Dick and Harry 
butacademics, artists, and the general 
culture-vulture types! Each day wasa 
challenge to serve the spırıt of thıs 
American programme and on top of it 
to be paid for it! Of course there were 
times for rigorous self-restraint, not to 
blow up at unreasonable requests 
and attitudes but you learn soon if you 
vvant to keep yourjob 

We old timers refer to the 
‘golden fifties’ when reminiscing of 
the social and cultural life we led in 
Bombay It was gracious and perhaps 
conservative, as the present genera- 
tion would think We did not use the 
current (in the nineties) lingo of 
glitterati, literati (add illiterati!) for 
the genuine article was there in the per- 
sonalities of very lite: ate and creative 
men and women The centre pieces of 
the fifties were the Ta) Mahal Hotel 
and the Society Room at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, not counting gracious pri- 
vate homes ın the hills and Marine 
Lines Lunchatthe Society Room was 
a ritual, presided over by the genial 
host, Jack Voyantis Now that I think 


of him, he was very much ın the mould 
of Austotle Onassis, Greek like him, 
if only physically Food wasexcellent, 
atmosphere very high thinking assisted 
by liquid refreshments The pianist 
gave us provocative music, nodiscos, 
thank you Jack and I, both of Near 
East origin, exchanged recipes and 
more than once he supplied me with 
special ingredients flown in from 
Greece 

And conversation? It could not 
be dull with such luminaries as Frank 
Moraes, editoi of The Times of India, 
soft spoken and of few words but a 
treat to listen to Shawn Mandy, edi- 
tor of The Illustrated Weekly, the Irish- 
man of the twinkling blue eyes and 
naughty humour, impish Laxman, the 
cartoonist — the list can be a long one 
but years have slowed memory 


I, the five years of my USIS assign- 
ment, the cultural scene was very 
active and very classy The legendary 
Manian Anderson was among the first 
to perform as was Leontine Price, at 
the time a young unknown singer 
who attained international repute I 
remember putting 500 chairs in the 
Taj Ballroom for a concert as there 
was at that time no large hall even for 
a few hundred persons For Marian 
Anderson a local orchestra was putto- 
gether by the western music aficio- 
nado, Vere da Silva Rudolf Serkin 
was next Then Martha Graham and 
hertroupe, notto mention the Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra with Anton 
Doratrand then the San Francisco Bal- 
let Those weie the days for western 
classical programmes 

Along with my work, something 
was btevving on the romantic front — 
the protagonistbeing the Pars: gentle- 
man who had showed methe Bombay 
skyline on 22 January 1953 It wastoo 
early to forecast the romantic future 
because of family obligations on my 
part and restrictions in the foreign 


servicerules Thelatter would change 
drastically with women's lib 

Somewhere along this time, 
1954, the greatest and most thrilling 
event was my reunion with my brother 
ın Melbourne — over 12,000 miles by 
air Three decades had gone by since we 
had been together For the first day he 
was like a handsome boy friend until 
we caught up our childhood threads 
again Although we had both deve- 
loped differently, me international, he 
very faithful to his Armenian roots, we 
got along very well He had launched 
a project to establish an Armenian 
Apostolic Church in Melbourne 

Just as you see in the movies, 
there was a mistake in arrival time and 
after all kinds of palpitation for the 
great reunion, he was not there to meet 
me When wefinally did, his firstcom- 
ment was ‘My, how you have grown!’ 
Indeed, I was 14 when my father left 
us and took him along, and 44 when 
we met again 


A:. returnıng to Bombay from 
home leave for a second termin 1955, 
serious thought had to be given about 
the future as there was no doubt that a 
third term would not be granted 1957 
was a decisive year Both of us, con- 
firmed bachelors and already middle 
aged, took the plunge and decided on 
marriage A request for permission, 
accompanied by a letter of resignation 
wentto Washington headquarters The 
letter of resignation was accepted 
That was it 

Weannounced our official enga- 
gement on June 13 (considered my 
lucky day since my American citizen- 
ship was granted on 13 November 
1947) Wearrangedto have the engage- 
ment party ın the USIS offices where 
my Indian and American colleagues 
andIhad worked together very happily 
for five years 

There was a bit of hue and cry 
from my family, devout Armenian 


Christians They remembered the reli- 
gious wars of the fifth century in Iran 
Zoroastrians, the faith of my husband 
to be, and Armenians had clashed in 
the fifth century when the formertried 
to convert by the sword The enemy 
was 220,000 strong Armenians mus- 
tered 66,000 soldiers The general, 
Vartan, inspite of a small army, saved 
the faith To this day he ıs honoured as 
a saint, ın the month of February The 
irony, historically, of this event ıs that 
about two centuries later these same 
Zoroastrians fled Iran when the Mus- 
lims invaded the country That1s when 
the Parsis landed on the western coast 
of India And this 1s the minuscule 
minority which has done so much for 
the general progress of India 


T. come back to happier events and 
to add that Narı's family’s attitude was 
1mpeccable, Uncle Sam did not get his 
money's worth in the next six months 
as I plunged into preparations for the 
bigevent There was much discussion 
on the date Parsis have imbibed 
Hindu concepts such as position of 
stars, auspicious days and what not 
We also had to consider the inconven- 
1ence to golfing friends 1f our big event 
was to take place on a weekend 

One comment still makes me 
laugh When we announced Decem- 
ber 21 as the wedding day to the wife 
of the Consul General, a very proper 
and dignified lady, sheexclaimed “Oh 
my, Nuvart, thatis the longest night of 
the year!’ True, the solstice, as June 21 
1s the longest day of the year 

Narı and his family graciously 
agreed that in addition to the cıvıl mar- 
riage, Icould have areligious service 
But where? I started shopping for a 
church My Armenian church said 
yes, but first we must baptize him I 
said nothing doing The Church of 
England said the bishop would only 
bless the rıngs And wonder of won- 
ders, the Wesley Church ın Colaba 
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said since one member is a Christian, 
a full ceremony could be held Once 
this knotty problem was solved, we 
plunged into much socialising and 
getting details worked out Idashed to 
beat import restrictions to purchase 
pale pink Chantilly lace It was stored 
away ın a friend’s air conditioned bed- 
room to protect it from the tropical 
weather The dress turned out well but 
the petticoat was so stiff, I did not sit 
downonce 


I n spıte of partying, [had been swim- 
mung and playing badminton to keep 
some semblance of a waistline and to 
obey my volatile Italian dressmaker’s 
instructions ‘Hold itin, pullitin ” “But 
Madame Bussilcan'tbreathe ’ ‘Idon’t 
care, you must look right on that day’ 
—all this in priceless Italian English I 
did not care for a bouquet, as I had 
always cherished my grandmother’s 
prayerbook It was covered with dull 
satin, two gladıolı buds and my family 
heirloom, a yevvelled butterfly pin 
There was a minor crisis before I left 
for church when we discovered that I 
had given my keys to Nari earlier who 
was already at church and I could not 
get to my engagement ring That 
solved, the next contretemps ın my 
mounting excitement, I made Narı take 
the wrong ring, so I could not push his 
all the way down when my turn came 
But fortunately a prayer followed 
during the ceremony and we quietly 
changed our rings 

The reception was held at a 
maharayah”s palace which eventually 
became Lincoln House, the home of 
the American Consulate General By 
Indian standards, it was a very small 
reception, only 300 The pink cake 
was catered by Bombellis, a Swiss 
old-timer The Indian gift giving 1s a 
welcome change from bits of odds 
and ends — cash What was collected 
took care of our honeymoon and then 
some 


Before we left for our honey- 
moonthe next day, my special passport 
had to be changed to an ordinary one 
by an officer on special duty for me on 
aSunday 

Having been a spinster for so 
long, ittook tıme for metoreferto Narı 
as my husband I practised during the 
trip to the Nilgiris Ooty at 7500 feet, 
ata farmhouse ın the slopping downs, 
still a British Ray mellow atmosphere 
When we visited again some years 
later, the whole area was ugly and 
commercialised This has been hap- 
pening in all of India, and Bombay 1s 
a prime example of whatI mean Our 
romantic sea shore has been reclaimed 
and skyscrapers vie with each other 
for height and dullness The private 
homes, bungalows, ın tree shaded 
lanes, have been replaced by commer- 
cial establishments Along with the 
physical change, what about the lead- 
ership? How tall they walked, Nehru, 
Sardar Patel, Radhakrishnan, Zakir 
Husain, men of learning, morality, 
dedication And now? Instead of being 
statesmen, to be a politician now is a 
‘profession’, like being an engineer 
or a doctor, to make a living out of it 
Patriots? They are only legends now 
For one who has lived here for half her 
life, 1t’s to have witnessed a dream, 
now lost 


| was doing all housekeeping chores 
on our return to our Bombay home I 
can well see the grins onall faces when 
Tam mourning that I have no servant! 
Shopping in Bombay means that one 
brings a chicken home from the mar- 
ket practically intact, except for a slit 
throat Fish comes with all scales 
and bones on The biggest struggle at 
the time, however, was how to make 
poached eggs which Narı liked for 
breakfast Itıstrıcky The secondstrug- 
gle was to find enough room for Nari's 
‘junk’ If they say women collect, I 
know how it 1s exaggerated Pipes 


galore, hooks and buttons, cigar boxes, 
wall calendars, aeroplane models, 
torchlights—a veritable thieves market 

In mid 1959 Ibecame a working 
vvoman agaın The Fulbright Founda- 
tion in Delhi had opened a regional 
Bombay office and I was asked to take 
charge of ıt Fortune was smiling 
extra for the Department of State at 
this time wanted to borrow me for a 
period of three months to handle a 
project under the President's cultural 
programme Inasmuch as I had neve 
been a TV enthusiast, I had never 
heard of Red Alexander’s Dance 
Jubilee But I was 1n a dilemma My 
mother had come from Istanbul to live 
with us, she was recuperating from an 
illness As Nari was to handle travel 
arrangements and go around the coun- 
try ahead of time, 1t meant mother was 
tobealone Gutsy womanthat she was, 
she told us to go ahead I flew to Tehe- 
ran to get acquainted with the troupe 
While struggling with artistic tempera- 
ments, I enjoyed the compensations, 
caviar (black not red) and services in 
the Armenian Church, complete with 
cymbals and musical bells 


| returned to Bombay with ten dan- 
cers, five musicians, one singer and 
five stage crew They performed 38 
times all over the country Each move 
needed one chartered plane for the 
equipment and one for the personnel 
Nari's buddies were quite envious 
since the personnel included three 
young blondes, one gorgeous Mexi- 
can and some of the time I was not en 
the trip! On this particular project I 
discovered that among his many vir- 
tues, my husband was a very efficient 
businessman 

My memories of a successful 
tourare marred by tragic ones Mother 
attended one of the shows but while 
going down the steps she fell and 
brokeherhip But we were blessed by 
the quality of the doctors and nurses 


Dr Ranı, the eye doctor, vvas a hand- 
some tall Pars: who had studied ın 
England Di Amson, a German refu- 
gee, asaint who walks the earth —one 
of those unusual doctors who phones 
in for a report on the patient if one has 
failed to phone him! 


I. spite of all the loving care, I lost 
my mother in May 1960 To honour 
het wishes, we arranged to take her 
remains to Istanbul to be buried next 
toher parents As we were to board the 
plane, it was announced that the Istan- 
bul airport was closed due to a coup 
Deep insortow, we returned to the city 
and buried her in the Armenian cem- 
etery which dates back to the 18th cen- 
tury The Fort areas the old stamping 
ground of those who founded the city 
The Armenian Church was founded 
in 1796, afew lanes away from Bruce 
Street, the area commonly referred to 
as the Tata headquarters The cemeteıy, 
however, is in the fai suburbs, Wadala 

To anticipate, let me narrate that 
my mothe1’s wishes were honoured 
some twenty years later when her 
remains vvere, accompanied by me, 
flovvn to Istanbul Incredible as it may 
sound 1n modern times, the airlines 
lost the box containing her remains 
and sent it to cargo ın New York For 
six weeks we had no nevvs To lighten 
the poignancy of our anxiety, we 
resoited to humour and said mothe: 
alvvaysenyoyed travelling Eventually 
the box was found and interred next 
to her parents ın Istanbul 

1962 was the year when India 
had aborderconfrontation with China 
When we returned fiom one of oui 
periodic trips, the barrage of patriot- 
ism engulfed us We read daily lists 
of cash and gold donations for the 
defence fund ‘Ornaments and Arma- 
ments, give generously to the National 
Defence Fund’, ‘give India your blood, 
gold and work — she needs it now’, 
‘talk less, work more’, I was particu- 


larly happy with the Air Indiacartoon 
at a main Bombay thoroughfare It 
showed a boyish Kennedy and a dig- 
nified Macmillan being profusely 
garlanded by a delegation of two men 
and two women, a non-vegetarian 
rolly-polly Parsı woman, a stream- 
lined Hindu woman, a skinny Con- 
gressman anda grinning Sikh, saying 
1n union ‘Bless you both ” 

After the ceasefire, we faced 
uncertainty, politically and militarily 
No uncertainty, however, about the 
welfare of the yavvan, the simple, semi- 
literate but sturdy soldier 1s the Man 
of the Year Nothing 1s too good for 
him society ladies purl one, knit two 
at their bridge tables, in between deals 
2000 booths sprung up in the city, to 
“vote for victory’ — each vote costing 
one local unit, arupee 


Weine: as a result of the politi- 


cal and military situation I don't know, 
but new import restrictions were 
announced Idon’tknow the difference 
between ball bearings and bolt nuts, 
but I do know the difference between 
White Horse and Black Knight My 
connoisseur husband insists that ıf you 
add a peg of sherry to Black Knight, 
the local brand, 1t improves Foreign 
cars, iceboxes, electric appliances 
were ontheir way tothe museum Our 
newly acquired General Electric 1ce- 
box was enthroned in our Ameri- 
canised kitchen, as precious to me as 
awalky talky doll toa Fiji child 
Again USIS removed my ennui 
after coming down to earth from 
spiritual heights NASA sent an edu- 
cational venture to India — a space- 
mobile van, gaily decorated with 
American and Indian flags, with real- 
istic models of Titan, Explorer, Echo, 
Mercury,etc Iwhohaveflunkedevery 
Science course, had to understand all 
this The team consisted of an Ameri- 
can lecturer, three Indian scientists, 
two drivers and me, the mother hen 


Variety being the spice of life 
was nota banal expression in my life 
From space, I began to swing to jazz, 
when Duke Ellington and his orches- 
tra came to Bombay, again under the 
USIS sponsorship Again [had to pre- 
tend — to be a Jazz buff At the time I 
had not realised that Indians were 
crazy aboutjazz Ticket lines formed 
in the night, just like at the Met, the 
only difference being that one does 
not shiver waiting ın line during the 
night and wecan send servants to keep 
our place ın the line, both considerable 
advantages 

The biggest administrative 
problem was to get the group to keep 
to the schedule, all prima donnas 
Each member needed an attendant to 
insure appearance at functions, even 
atconcerts One would collect five, go 
after the next five, and return to dis- 
cover that the first five had disap- 
peared Concerts were sellouts, and 
held 1n an outdoor theatre, seating 
3000 Octoberis adry month ın Bom- 
bay, but it had been raining We con- 
sulted the weather bureau, offered 
prayerstoallthe gods ofthe pantheon, 
keptall kınds of charms around Result 
dry days and afirst class downpourten 
minutes afterthe last concert! 


Q. our reasonably frantic calen- 
dar, pretty good for quite an elderly 
couple, was the visit ofthe Los Ange- 
lesSymphony Orchestra, and its Bom- 
bay born conductor, Zubin Mehta We 
have basked temporarily 1n reflected 
glory Whether in the States or in Eu- 
rope, we were always asked if we were 
related There are some thirty pages 
of Mehtas in the telephone directory 
Theclosest ‘relationship’ was the fact 
that my husband and Zubin’s father 
sat next to each other in college, doubt- 
less an alphabetic convenience! At 
another time when attending Zubin’s 
Lucerne festival, we went backstage 
to meet him When we gave our name 
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to his secretary, with a sneer, she said 
‘Really?’ Without a sneer we ans- 
wered “Yes, really, Mehta ’ All male 
Parsi children, born during his visit in 
India, 1n November, were named 
Zubin, but not “Zuby baby” bestowed 
on him by American admirers, if we 
were to believe press stories Among 
this great orchestra of 110 musicians, 
I proudly spotted one Armenian, the 
assistant concertmaster 

One night we came home and 
found acar parked in the space reserved 
for us It was a neighbour’s car, the 
chauffeur dead drunk, giggling, and 
a dead body ın the back seat He had 
knocked down the man, cruised around 
at a loss what to do and eventually 
landed ın our compound At this time 
Bombay was supposed to be a strictly 
dry city! 


MI... and minor events 1n our 
daily lives 1n Bombay interested and 
amused me One day ın September I 
was a full-fledged Christian in the 
morning and a “Hindu” in the after- 
noon Ourcar was piled with pilgrims 
to St Mary's Cathedral for its feast 
day two Americans, one Parsi, one 
Roman Catholic and one Hindu In 
the evening, Raujı, our Hindu servant 
and I witnessed a Ganapati 1mmer- 
sion, the half-man, half-elephant god 
whoremoves obstacles Clay models 
are worshipped for ten days and then 
immersed in the sea with much pomp 
andcircumstance 

Although we have been blessed 
with faithful and uncomplaining ser- 
vants, at one ladies luncheon for ten, 
there were two vegetarians but one 
of them did not eat eggs on that par- 
ticular day, one was a Muslim who 
did noteat pork (therefore two quiche 
lorraines, one without bacon) the rest 
meat eaters but no veal! But no com- 
plaints from our good servants 

My daily laughs came free from 
the matiimonial ads ın our morning 


Citv ot Dreams 


paper Hereisone ‘Wanted intelligent 
bridge for twenty-five years tall (174 
cms) handsome, enthusiastic, accom- 
plished, cultured world travelled pro- 
fessor and consulting engineer with 
Doctor of Science (USA) and British 
education with over Rs 15000 per 
month income Girl must be very 
beautiful over 160cms, tall with pretty 
figure with good nature and habits 
Hindi speaking from a good sociable 
family between 21-24 years, slim, 
about 50kg, minimumeducation BA 
or BBS, cultured, loving, mature and 
would like to continue her education 
in USA forthe nexttwo years No bars 
orotherrequirements Early marriage 
Please send full details 1n confidence 
to box 28106 ’Any takers? 


A. if this ad was not enough to 
saturate us, there was a delicious lan- 
guage mix-up when a dear Swiss 
friend who knows three other lan- 
guages fluently, wrote to us ‘I must 
have caught something which the 
stomach did not very much appreci- 
ate On the way I collapsed and I was 
away for about five minutes ” Soon 
after we found the following note from 
Luis, our cook “Mr Natesan bring 
package for Sahib Not giving to ser- 
vant Jesus Christ ’ 

The high of the year was a birth 
the import of our New York car Narı 
says it was like having a baby, inas- 
much as it took nine months of work, 
uncertainty, plus two trips to Delhi, 
mountains of paper work and 110% 
duty We garlanded this new arrival, a 
1962 Mercury Comet, ın the Indian 
traditional way, and for added meas- 
ure, stuck on a Near Eastern charm ‘a 
blueeye bead’, a “nazaar” Inthe midst 
of small domestic cars, it really looks 
and acts like a Cadillac Up to now I 
had to be content to be wife two, golf 
being one NowIamthird IfI cough 
all night, Nari says take some syrup, 
butshouldthecarsneeze,ah ! 


TT ıs intimidating to write a celebra- 
tory artıcle about a parent, alas dead 
now for over three decades Whilst 
alive, to use a cliché, so much water 
flowed under the bridge — of currents 
and cross-currents, of sparkle and 
murk, and if one 1s to be honest, of like 
and dislike! The assignment, ın cold 
black and white, 1s a disturbing one 
And yet if one does not comply, 
disloyalty and guilt add their unpleas- 
ant quota to the boiling waters 
Memory haunts me vividly, but the 
person has vanished to be reborn, per- 
haps to a calm, and not to restless, 
stormy life Alife left so incomplete 
Ispeak of mother, widely known 
by her moniker ‘Bapsey’ Christened 
Meherbai, she was the third and 
youngest child born to Sir Cowasjı 
Jehangir (1st Bart) and Lady Dhunbaı 
Cowasjı Jehangır, rn Bombay in 1892 
The Raj rode astride the Indian 
Empire — and she was a Parsee Vic- 
torian Born to an illustrious and 
wealthy Zoroastrian family, which 


Arebel with many causes 


JEHANGIR SABAVALA 


was expanding its business interests 
(cotton mills, real estate, money lend- 
ing) and consolidating its fortune, it 
vvasalso learning how touse its wealth 
wisely and well, through benefaction 
and philanthropy, thus amply reward- 
ing the city for all that the latter had 
given tolt 

The tradıtıon of charıty started 
with Bapsey”s ancestor, her grand- 
father, the Ist Sır Covvasyı Jehangir 
(KCIE) and was carried on into her 
day by her own extended efforts The 
family endowed Bombay with schools, 
hospitals, the University Convocation 
Hall, the Elphinstone College, the 
Tehangır Art Gallery, the Cowasjı 
Jehangir Public Hall, now the Natio- 
nal Gallery of Modern Art — just to 
mention afew ofthe memorable land- 
marks that recall its munificence 

A late child, she was indulged by 
her parents Charming pictures exist 
of Bapsey being cradled between her 
brother (the 2nd Bart) and her much 
older, sari-clad sister, Cooverbaı The 
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enchantıng early photograph, hand- 
tinted and reproduced on porcelain, 
1s from Vienna, which city excelled in 
romantic representation, and catered 
to arich international clientele Later 
pictures in my possession are of a 
slim, winsome, girl-child—demurely 
bonneted with bows and plumes, all 
in white This was Bapsey at the age 
of seven, photographed in London 
around the turn of the 20th century 

Not the slightest hint exists of 
the maverick, the remarkable woman 
that was to emerge from this chry- 
salıs Bapsey ın an interview with 
RK of the Current in the early ’50s 
had this to say — ‘I was born dead, and 
was a very delicate child, but one 
that survived, and later, began to look 
like aravishing doll ' 

Subsequent photographs began 
to reveal the incipient strength and 
strong-willed traits that became her 
hallmark Bapsey at around eighteen 
— dressed as a Kashmim ‘belle’, in a 
house boat, ın traditional headgear, 
dripping ethnic jewellery The stance 
1s already bold, the face handsome, 
portents of the future clearly defined 


A, a pre-adolescent, she enjoyed 
nothing more than dressing up and 
playıng roles A passıon for actıng 
and drama was ingrained ın her Her 
favourite part was to emulate Lady 
Lawrence Jenkins, the wife of the then 
Chief Justice of Bombay Presidency 
Bapsey had the upbringing of an 
emancipated Indo- Victorian, given 
the typical Parsee upper class setting 
to which shebelonged Schooling was 
more private than public There were 
the “Mehtayı”s” to oversee Gujarati, 
writing, and her calculation skills 
And there were English governesses 
toteach herthe language, the arts, and 
correct etiquette — all a part of her cur- 
riculum A love of music and the thea- 
tre was induced under the tutelage of 
a Miss Schmuck (Bapsey became a 


good amateur pianist, and the theatre 
was a consuming passion), and as a 
young person she was an accom- 
plished horsewoman 

It was one of her governesses, a 
Miss Dicky, who used to throw the 
little bundle of joy up into the arr, say- 
ing “Babsy Wabsy darling baby” and 
that ıs how her name Bapsey was 
coined, to remain with her for all of 
herlife Thesedate 'Meherbar got left 
behind, and was relegated to official 
andlegalusage only 


İ remember travelling with mother 
as a boy, always an exciting happen- 
ing Iespecially enjoyed being taken 
to the theatre, the more so as she had 
apenchant for demanding entrance to 
the dressing-rooms of famous stars 
She inevitably got her way Dressed 
resplendently ın flamboyant sarees, 
and ornately yevvelled, a young son in 
tow — she was indeed a rare sight in 
the London and Paris of 75 years ago 

Irecallthe gracious Dame Sybil 
Thorndyke and Emyln Williams, per- 
forming in “The Corn is Green” And 
1n New York, the glamorous Tallulah 
Bankhead, the lead ın “The Little 
Foxes' Notonly did webarge intothe 
latter's dressing-room, but after the 
performance, Tallulah escorted us 
home, ın her enormous, chauffeured 
limousine Do you wonder that I, all 
of 17, was totally star-struck? John 
Gielgud during a visit to Bombay was 
left speechless when mother invited 
him to our home, known as ‘Aewan- 
e-Rafiyat’, on Malabar Hill Hercom- 
mand — ‘Come and have lunch with 
me, my house 1sasymphony in stone!’ 
He did, and wrote about it in his auto- 
biography 

By the way, to let you in on a 
secret, her imagined name ın ‘lights’ 
was Zita Lasa Alas, never used, never 
marqueed! But she did become well- 
known on the local amateur stage of 
the Bombay of those days She also 


produced and directed one of the first 
early films ofthe ’20s, entitled ‘Dark- 
ness into Light’, ın which she starred 
as the ill-fated heroine 

Later came several theatre pro- 
ductions directed and produced by 
her Dıl-Pazır, which was designed by 
the Karl Khandalawalla (lawyer, 
scholar, author of the LKA series on 
Indian art), premiered at the old Capı- 
tol Theatre He conceived marvellous 
living cameos reconstructed from 
ancient and modern Indian paintings 
And again ın 1940, ‘Fantasy ın a 
Mediaeval Indian Street’ was directed 
by Bapsey and scripted by Karl 

She was considered a ‘bomb- 
shell for orthodoxy’ She appeared 
on the stage to assert the right of the 
Parsee woman to act with members 
of the opposite sex, just when a con- 
troversy was raging ın the newspapers 
onthe subject 


R....:. all attempts at a good 
alliance, Bapsey married at 26, late for 
her time, and against her parent”s 
wishes My father Ardeshir Pestonjee 
Sabavala, was a qualified barrister 
from the Inns of Court, London, young 
and good-looking but with no means 
worth mentioning He met her there, 
where she was travelling with her 
parents He was well-educated and 
stemmed from good ‘Surat stock’ She 
was alovely heiress Bapsey married 
my father, left her luxurious ancestral 
home, to set up house as an ordinary 
housewife — which ambition was 
alas short-lived They had two chil- 
dren, myself and my older brother 
Shahrookh Soon enough the young 
husband was lured into Sir Cowasji's 
patriarchal mansion He joined the 
family business and sadly, gave up 
law altogether 

The marriage was fraught from 
the start But following the mores of 
the times, it dragged on for several 
long years, till sheeventually divorced 


my father ın the mid ”40s It was one 
of the early, much publicized, Bom- 
bay dıvorce cases Somevvhere along 
the line, Isuspect, mother enjoyed the 
high drama and sensationalism of it 
all Discretion was not one of her vir- 
tues She was never one to allow the 
dust to be quietly swept under the 
carpet Both my parents suffered the 
consequences of atraumatic break-up, 
as indeed did we, their children 

Now minus husband, and with 
the offspring old enough to fend for 
themselves, Bapsey was once again a 
free woman The encumbrances of 
hearth and home were shed, behind 
heronce and forall 


D.. the social taboos, the tight 
reins of male domination, she became 
what would, ın the previous genera- 
tion, have been called a suffragette 
Rebellious, self-willed, uncompro- 
mısıng, she ran afoul of society She 
was never the elegant, accomplished 
hostess that he: world wanted and 
expected het to be 

Bapsey was born at the wrong 
time, in the wrong place, when women 
of her station were not trained for a 
profession Had she been born today, 
she would have undoubtedly excelled 
— às an activist, a feminist, and been 
trained as a social worker, harnessing 
all that surplusenergy in adisciplined 
manneı 

It was as early as 1920 that 
Bapsey organised her first charity ven- 
ture forthe victims of the Jallianwalla 
Bagh massacre As her personal life 
ran aground with her parents and her 
husband, she plunged deeper into a 
stream of activities 

In the early days she supported 
Ardeshu strongly in his political 
ambitions He stood for several munı- 
cipal elections and later political ones 
Bapsey went all out, canvassing for 
him, from house to house, street to 
street, inspite of the growing divide 


between them But, it was only after 
the divorce that she was free to take to 
social work seriously — full time The 
upliftment of the poor and the needy 
was acause Close to her heart 

Bapsey was responsible for 
establishing the first ‘Swabal’ (self- 
help) store in Colaba, the only one of 
itskindinthecity then Its purpose was 
to prevent young, unqualified Parsee 
males from merely loafing, and to give 
them a feel of the dignity of labour 
The store was to serve the needs of 
everyday lives There was instant 
opposition to the scheme from both 
sexes, especially from men, who felt 
itdemeaning to undertake such work 
So, to set an example, 1t was Bapsey 
herself who swept the floors of the 
shopclean Subsequently, a “Svvabal” 
chain was established 1n Bombay, 
successfully 


T. Hajı Alı Sonavala Andhakashı 
Ashram for the blind was an early cen- 
tre that gave physical succour and 
medical aid to the unseeing, irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed Bapsey worked 
tirelessly to make this early venture 
work Eventually ın 1938, a function- 
ing home in Andheri was established, 
inaugurated by Lady Dhunbai, her 
mother, and in the presence of Lady 
Blackwell, the wife of the Chief Jus- 
tice of Bombay 

Bapsey was a staunch Indian, 
also a staunch Zoroastrian But this 
did not prevent her from opening 
wide the doors of her home to all reli- 
gions Every year, on Gandhyy1’s birth- 
day, she held an ecumenical evening, 
when scholars and devotees of every 
faith addressed the audience and 
exchanged their views Incidentally, 
the nuns of St Catherine’s Home still 
remember her warmly, for the enor- 
mous support she gave to this Chris- 
tian Mission house 

The charity fetes — for schools, 
hospitals, for the sick and the maimed, 


that she organised were legion, and 
she collected funds for them almost 
single-handedly To the corporate 
sector, mother was a nightmare She 
was ever present, cajoling, demanding 
of businessmen that they part with 
their shekels for one of her causes 
She had a will of iron and a way with 
her, and though maddened by he1, 
the city respected her — inspite of the 
growing eccentricities and brusque- 
ness of manner I should know, for I 
grew up amidst this welter of activity 
and confusion 


L. me enumerate a fevv of the 
extravaganzas which she so ably orga- 
nısed “Help our Hospitals', a week- 
long fete at the Azad Maıdan The 
Four Charities Prize CalendarScheme 
—this for the Viceroy’s War Fund/the 
Relief of the Blind/Beggar Uplıft/and 
Parsee Industrial and Agricultural 
Settlements The Dil-Pazir Fete The 
Punjab Refugee Ball (also known as 
the Blanket Ball) in 1948 The Byapur 
Relief Fund, 1973 And always, till 
she died, she gave her full support to 
the Matheran Social Welfare Scheme 
Matheran — with which hill station 
she had a deep and abiding love affair 
—was her second home and refuge 

Her love of animals was another 
facet of her personality It made her 
espouse many projects devoted tio 
their wellbeing It also accounted for 
the menagerie with which we grew up 
—of dogs, cats, birds, a deer, and even 
a pet porky Inthe days when we lived 
ın Europe, this exotic lady, with her 
entourage of children, governesses, 
servants, and pets, was a sight not to 
be easily effaced Bombaites of the 
day will not forget how she made a 
horse climb the famous staircase of 
the Taj Mahal Hotel to participate 1n 
an animal cabaret 

No mention of Bapsey can ever 
be complete without referring to her 
passion fordolls She had no attraction 
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v/hatsoeveı forthe conventional cud- 
dly doll As with everything else she 
created a fantasy world of these ‘inani- 
mate creatures’ and surrounded her- 
self withthem Every nook and corner 
of her bedroom was inhabited by them 
—ın cloth, clay, celluloid, chına— and 
therounder they were the better Japan 
was particularly strongly represented 
inhercollection Butit was the *Cupie' 
doll that had pride of place in her heart 

A period piece, which I doubt exists 
any more, with its coy pertness, mis- 
chievous eyes, lipsticked smile, an 
oversized neon-coloured bow — worn 
as a dog collar When Bapsey was 
invited out to friends, she took along 
one of the favourites of the day with her, 
as a co-guest 1 have always thought 
of this as extraordinary behaviour, 
which 1n today’s world would attract 
psychological interpretation Itbecame 
a badge, an accepted Bapsey eccen- 
tricity, a harmless amusing one But 
the deeper malaise escaped the atten- 
tion of most people — and this 1s quite 
clear in retrospect 


B... knew no fear The fact 
that she was a woman, or her own 
privileged and sheltered background, 
never daunted her She wished to be 
accepted as she was I remember the 
fiight and consternation we felt when 
she collected people off the street — 
beggars, the sick and the sorry — and 
packed them into the car, to be deli- 
vered to the rıght quarters The sen- 
sibilities of others was not her forte, 
and was something that she never 
bothered herself with It was incre- 
dible and wonderful, of course, but 
there were at times, elements of bra- 
vado and ruthlessness in her missions 
of mercy 

All of this will perhaps explain 
why mother was so widely known in 
Bombay and elsewhere The legend 
spread and several appellations were 
attached to her name I give youa 


City of Dreams 


sampling — by turn cruel and kind — 
“Bapsey” — ‘the married widow’/ 
the indefatigable institution/‘Queen 
Elizabeth-I, minus the lovers’/‘the 
professional beggar for lost causes’/ 
“a God-send to Bombay/and ‘Gypsy 
Queen’, which was Sir Joseph Kay’s 
favourite name for her 


Mi... was at her ease with the 
dıgnıtartes and the politicians of her 
day Being completely apolitical her- 
self she was trusted by all as the city’s 
crusader The erstwhile British gover- 
nors and their wives were on friendly 
terms with her not only because of 
her family background, but more so 
because of her formidable reputation 
for social work, for which she was 
awarded the Kaiser-I-Hind medal As 
were people of the stature of Kanhıalal 
Munshi, S K Patıl and Moraryı Desai 
A special friend was India’s Nightin- 
gale, Sarojını Naidu, whoused to visit 
our home when 1 was a boy That 
mother was capable of naming one of 
her menagerie after a politician may 
well have been so, but I cannot vouch 
for this—as memories fade 

But the ravages of time, unhap- 
piness, and I suspect, an unrequited 
need of companionship — for which 
neither husband, children, lover, voca- 
tion, ever qualified All of this took its 
toll, and Bapsey very sadly slid into an 
isolated world of her own — wilful to 
the end, but tired and very lonely Her 
good looks and dramatic charisma, the 
flash and the fire, had gone AndIsaw 
a remarkable person disintegrate ın 
frontof my eyes 

A woman who had lived by her 
own rules, the way she had wanted to, 
who did notcare forpomp orglory An 
apocryphal anecdote about her tells 
of how she laughingly asked of a gov- 
ernment official, who had come for 
preliminary inquiries about a “Padma 
Shri Award’ to be given her "What 
kind ofa toy 1s this Padma Shri? 


It was the well-known R K 
Karanjia, the editor of Blitz, who in 
1970 remembered that it was the 
“great little lady’ who came to the res- 
cue of BG Horniman — famed Irish 
Journalist, who had fought and suf- 
fered for India’s freedom — by collect- 
ing a purse of Rs 50,000 and even 
paying his medical bills and rent, 
when he fell upon bad days 

She was candid and forthright to 
afault Irememberan incident that did 
the rounds of Bombay society Mother 
was on one of her habitual missions, 
and this time she was to meetthe wife 
of one of Bombay's top industrialists 
—acharming woman, but a complete 
waffler, who busied herself lending a 
helping hand, somewhat vaguely The 
good lady was rambling on pleasantly, 
when suddenly Bapsey boomed — 
“Cut the cackle, is ita yes ora no? A 
gasp and tears flowed 


B... was especially gifted with 
the younger generation An able orga- 
nizer, she enjoyed arranging games, 
theatricals, parties, with verve and 
originality Even the food was some- 
how different, albeit whimsical, but 
charmingly decorated, with a personal 
flair As an aside, she became a vege- 
tarian in late life, outof conviction As 
she loved dressing up she frequently 
gave fancy dress parties, at one of 
which she appeared as the Air India 
Maharaya 

Mother enjoyed the company of 
the young, being young at heart hei- 
self And they on their pait, were 
drawn to her non-conformism — as to 
amagnet 

AndIendona well-merited eu- 
logy *Nocauseormission was too 
small or insignificant, or out of the 
wayforher Tocall Bapsey asocial- 
worker or philanthropist would be 
an insult to her prodigious, titanic 
passion for serving the poor and the 
faltering ' 


Runaway: a chronicle of 
metropolitan transience 


SUKETU MEHTA 


I HAVE been on the lookout for a 
driver after the last one decamped 
with the money I foolishly advanced 
him Ibegintonoticeataxidriver who 
always has his cab waiting ın the com- 
pound of my building, Darıya Mahal, 
by seven in the morning His taxi 1s 
always clean smelling, with freshly lit 
agarbattıs ın front of the shrine over 
the dashboard, and the driver 1s always 
polite, with sandalwood paste on his 
forehead from his morning puja 
Early one morning, stepping out 
of Darıya Mahal to go to my office ın 
Bandra, I find his tax1 waiting outside 
and get into conversation with him 
His name 1s Ramesh, and when he 
learns that I’m writing a book, he says, 
‘Ican’tread or write IfIcouldI would 
write such a story for you ' He knows 
every lane of the city, knows where all 
the crime ıs He has seen the public 
running from a police encounter, seen 
four men pull out arickshawallah and 


* Suketu Mehtais the author of Maximum City 
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stab hımtodeath Heknows the brothel 
opposite Simla House, and know of 
another one ın Ashoka Apartments 
nextto Petit Hall, where good-looking 
girls from the village are brought and 
fed till they look nice, and sold for up 
to fifty thousandanight ‘Ican’t write, 
otherwise I could write you such a 
story ” His fate in life was decided by 
five rupees worth of coffee 

When the taxi passes Hay Alı he 
touches his eyes and kisses his fin- 
gers “for Hajı Ali Baba ’ There isn't a 
single Muslim in his village — they 
have another village all to themselves 
—but Ramesh says, 'Tbelieve ın Allah, 
and also ın Bhagwan Itisthe same ” 

He wants meto hire him, but not 
as a driver ‘Will your book have pıc- 
tures? ] will take pictures You can 
give me a camera, and whenever I 
come upon a scene I'll take a picture 
of it for you I drive a taxı all day, and 
I see scenes all the time, amazing 
scenes People won't mind my taking 
a picture because I drive a taxi ” He 
will take pictures of accident scenes. 
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stabbing scenes, crowd scenes I ask 
him to come to my office to talk 1t over 
And so he appears tn Bandra, one Sun- 
day afternoon, and I make tea for him 
I would not have been able to do this 
— make tea for a driver and serve him, 
stirring the sugar for hım—ıfl'd grown 
up and stayed in Bombay I went 
abroad and losta sense of caste 


W. talk all day, at lunchtime] give 


him money to go to the Lucky restau- 
rant for some biryani I wantto eat my 
lunch and check my e-mail and Texpect 
he'll be gone an hour or two But he 
comes back ın half an hour eager to 
continue his life-story He had been 
growing up ın Dariya Mahal around 
the same time I had, but he had been 
growing up in the garages, the ser- 
vants' quarters When he mentions 
the landmarks of his childhood - the 
school, the sea, the garden, the under- 
ground garages — I realize they are 
the same as mine, and he can fill me 
in on the details ofthe other world, of 
the servants, drivers, and cooks that 
co-inhabited our space without inter- 
secting with ourlives When they did, 
the results were generally disastrous, 
forusandthem 

He tells his story well, without 
elaboration, without excess adorn- 
ment, leaning forward slightly, eagerto 
get to the next plot point in his tumul- 
tuous life I can witte it down and 
relate it almost exactly as he is telling 
it to me, without my having to inter- 
pret or explain for him It 1s a chro- 
nicle of metropolitan transience, of 
constant movement between the vil- 
lage and the city and abroad, and a life 
alwaysunderthe threat of violence 

Ramesh Gowda is “32 or 33,1 
don'tknow definitely ' He is fromthe 
village of Kundur, about 40 kms out- 
side of Mysore There are five hundred 
households in the village and of each 
family at least two people work in 
Bombay They work as domestics, in 


smallrestaurants, as gardeners, in fac- 
tories, as drivers and car-washers 
Most of them live ın Chembur, close to 
giantchemical factories ButRamesh”s 
family lived in a more upscale area 
Nepean Sea Road His father worked 
in Walshingham School — which my 
own sisters had both attended — and 
would come back to the village for a 
month every year or every two years 
and would bring from Bombay bis- 
cults, soap, clothes, and his bad tem- 
per He lived with a certain style in 
Bombay, and resented having to send 
money back to his family After 
Ramesh’s grandfather died, his father 
came back permanently and tor- 
mented his family, he couldn’t find 
work, couldn’t live well in the village 

Ramesh grew up hating school 
and loving trees He was climbing a 
tamarind tree once, and the master 
caught him and beat him with a stick 
He hit him back with a slate, and ran 
away When his father came to know, 
“he beat mea lot ’To avoid school, the 
boy would run into the fields and 
spend the days there After afevv days 
his father found out “and beat me a lot 
again ’ Again, for eight days, he hid 
behind his house He would hide till 
the school let out, then join the other 
boys This time, when his father found 
out, he lifted him by the hands and 
dashed him against the ground Then 
he hit him on the head with a stick 


R.... shovvs me novv, tvvo dec- 
ades later, the scar on his temple from 
the beating “He said I should die ’ His 
mother and sisters thought that he 
would kill the boy, and they were wail- 
ing Afterwards, he was taken out of 
school and sent to herd the cows and 
goats in the mountains around the vil- 
lage His recounting of his cowherd 
days sounds like the tales of Krishna 
in Mathura “Tvvould take them at nine 
in the morning, and bring them back 
at five-thirty Eight to ten of us went 


up into the yungle All day we would 
play pranks on each other We would 
let each other’s cattle into the sugar- 
cane fields, where they would eat the 
cane and the farmer would tie up the 
cow I would climb up into their coco- 
nuttrees and drink the coconuts They 
complained to my father ' 


O. day he drove the buffaloes 
into ariver, and asked another boy to 
come into the water, he would teach 
himswimming The boy came in, and 
began to drown Ramesh shouted at 
him to hold a buffalo’s tail, then 
Ramesh hit the buffalo, and the animal 
dragged the boy out of the water But 
the other boys told Ramesh’s father 
that his son had almost been the cause 
of the boy’s death His father then 
decided to send himaway to Bombay 
There wasn’t much ofa future for him 
in the village, anyway That year the 
village had nothing to eat The crops 
had failed and there was no work The 
villagers took to going to the riverbank 
and picking a particular kind of grass, 
and cooking and eating it 

Ramesh was one of seven, five 
brothers and two sisters One of his 
brothers was working as adomestic in 
Sagar Kun), behind DariyaMahal His 
father vvrote to him to send money for 
Ramesh’s train passage He didn’t, 
and his father decided to sell ten goats 
for his passage They took the goats 
ten kilometers away to the market 
town, but none of the goats sold He 
got mad, said that Ramesh was bring- 
ing him bad luck, and brought him 
back all the way to the village beating 
him ‘My father beat me again at home, 
and my mother was crying, saying he 
would kill me ’ 

His mother appealed to her 
nephew, who had come from Bombay 
The nephew promised to take Ramesh 
back with him Ramesh was very 
happy to be going to Bombay, he told 
everybody about it He used to gape 


at the men comıng back from the city 
‘they were healthy, not thin like the 
villagers They wore chappals, I used 
to stare at their chappals, since we 
didn’t wear any They would wear 
pants and shoes ’ The village existed 
inakind oftimelessness Ramesh had 
never seen a movie, he didn’t know 
whatıt was When a motorcycle came 
through town he would run after it for 
two kilometers, in wonderment 


W... he was ten years old, 


Ramesh was sent wıth hıs uncle and 
cousin to Bombay They woke up at 
fourona Monday morning His mother 
packed hım two pairs of clothes, and 
food yoghurt rıce packed ın suparı 
leaves, and wadas She hadtaughthım 
“keep your hands inside the window 
in the train ” They walked the three 
kilometers into the city — there were 
nobuses Then they took a lorry to the 
train at Asiker1 Ramesh annoyed his 
cousin with his pranks on the train — 
pressing the taps, looking at the lights, 
staring at the vendors on the platforms 
They changed for the Mahalaxmı 
Express at Miraj, and got off at Dadar, 
and teok ataxı to Chembur 

On the ride, he opened the taxi 
door by mistake and his cousin hit hım 
They gotto the slum of his uncle, who 
worked in a factory Ramesh saw a 
bicycle outside, he got on it for a ride 
and crashed into some women gath- 
ering water, breaking their pots They 
shouted at him, and he brought back 
the cycle and left it outside his uncle’s 
home Shortly after, it went missing, 
ıt had been confiscated by the women 
whose pots were broken The uncle 
threw him out, and sent him to another 
uncle ın Santacruz, who placed him as 
a house servant for a Gujarati family 
They gave himnicethingstoeat cha- 
patti with ghee, sweet dal, fine rice. ‘I 
loved this Hlooked at the TV and saw 
people in it and wondered how the 
people gotin there I was told they got 


in there through current, but I didn't 
know what current was since our vil- 
lage had no current ° 

One day his employer gave him 
five rupees and asked him to go to 
the market, and buy coffee As he 
was walking by the station, he saw 
thelocaltrarn comıng ‘I stopped and 
stared at ıt I found it strange — this 
huge train ' He was near the canteen, 
and saw people drinking cold drinks 
Drawn in by thirst and the enticing 
sodas, he gave the canteen man the 
fiverupeesand he gave Ramesh a bot- 
tleof Fanta, andthechange ‘Ithought 
in five rupees I could buy the world ” 
Then atrain came intothe station The 
boy gotın the train, with all the rest of 
the public The traın stopped at Dadar, 
and he got off He wandered around the 
station It was three in the afternoon 
by this time, and he suddenly remem- 
bered the coffee, and was scared He 
had spent one rupee and 40 paise, he 
was afraid to face his employer 
Ramesh thought he should run back to 
his village “There was another train 
waiting, andI gotonit’ 


T train went to Kalyan station, 
about an hour out of Bombay, and 
Ramesh got down He didn't know 
where he was, he didn'tknow the lan- 
guage Hecouldn'task anyone how to 
get home, an address which he didn't 
know He slept on the platform The 
next day, he spent 60 paise on two 
wadas A train pulled ın, bound for 
Poona, and he got onit Another train 
took him to Daun station Heate some 
more, and his money finished He kept 
taking more trains all around the West, 
for a week, till he got to Gundakkal 
There he saw aboy begging below the 
train Someone threw him fried rice 
and Ramesh watched him eating He 
stood in front of acanteen The owner 
asked Ramesh what he wanted, and 
he said food He put the boy to work 
washing glasses, and then gave him 


something toeat Anothertrain came, 
which brought him back to Kalyan 

At Kalyan he met a deaf-mute 
man There was a tree on the number 
six platform, and as Ramesh was sit- 
ting below it, the mute gestured to him 
He was a beggar, and much olderthan 
Ramesh, at least 45 He had lived all 
his life in Kalyan station He under- 
stood everything through gestures ‘I 
didn’t know whether he was Hindu or 
Muslim Who knows what compas- 
sion was 1n his heart, he took me to 
the canteen, and gave me tea We slept 
together, ına gunny sack used to store 
sugar I would go with him when he 
begged Talso got training ın begging Y 

‘What kind of training did you 
get?” Task 

‘I was told that Arabs ın the first 
class compartment give a lot I would 
seek out the first class compartments 
and get money I would say, “Give me 
5 paise, 10 parse, I’m very hungry ” 
They would give me 10-rupee notes ’ 
He accompanied the mute every- 
where With the deaf-mute was another 
man, adeserter from the military His 
fingers had all curled up from leprosy 
He would also beg People would tell 
Ramesh, ‘Don’ttouch him, otherwise 
you'll also get the disease ” ‘I didn't 
keep all these rules, I ate withhim He 
taught me swimming We would go 
swimming, off the Gateway of India 
If we were late we would just sleep in 
VT station ” 


W. he got a big amount from 


begging he would buy treats for the 
other boys living on the station One 
of those boys, Sadya, took Ramesh to 
his first movie theater, and he saw an 
old film with Ra) Kapoor He was kill- 
ing animals in the yungle ‘Then I 
started seeing films continuously 


* EvenifIdidn'thave money for food I 


would beg and get money for movies ' 
The immersion in the Bombay mov- 
ies had a fortunate side-effect for the 
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Kannadıga he started learning Hindi 
through them ‘I would see dishum- 
dishum pictures, and in story pictures 
Iciried all the way ” In one of them he 
saw a woman that looked like his sis- 
terand he weptand wept 

The boy would find a place to 
sleep under the water fountain, or na 
broken compartment, orin the guard's 
wagon of a freight tain. One day he 
was crossing the tracks when he saw 
a big poster of the new Amitabh 
Bachchan movie He stood and stared 
at the poster of Bachchan demolish- 
ing some villain on the poster, and so 
rapt was he that he did not hear the 
Deccan Queen bearing down on him 
fast Acoolie took a stick and hit him 
hard on the back with it, pushing him 
forward and out ofthe way Just before 
the train got to the point he was stand- 
ing at After saving the boy’s life, the 
coolre came to thrash him for his care- 
lessness and Rameshran “The people 
on the station knew me ' 

But as there were people who 
would save his life, there were also 
others who would kill him 


The boss of Kalyan station was a 
shopkeepernamed Jahu Syed He had 
a shop selling tea, cold drinks, and 
sherbet ‘Everything duplicate Even 
the tea and sherbet had saccharine in 
it instead of sugar ’One day he shouted 
at Ramesh, ‘Arre wheteare you from?” 
Fromthe village, Ramesh replied Syed 
put him to work for him, collecting 
water One day Ramesh didn’t fill the 
water tanks and Syed hithim The boy 
cursed him Syed asked his men to 
bring the boy back to him and hit 
him again and again in the stomach 
Ramesh, enraged, picked up a rock 
and hit Syed on the collarbone, felling 
hım tothe ground The deaf-mute told 
Ramesh that they should run away 
from the station, because Syed’s boys 
would kill him The deaf-mute knew 
people ın Manmad, in the interior of 


Maharashtra They hopped on a train 
going ın that direction When the 
ticket taker came through their com- 
partment, they escaped him by stand- 
ing on the coupling between the bogies 

As the train neared Manmad, they 
needed to get off, if they got off at the 
station, they would be caught without 
a ticket and be thrown in jail So the 
deaf-mute showed Ramesh the stairs 
next to the coupling leading to the top 
of the bogey, and how, if you climbed 
the ladder, you could turn a key on top 
of the coupling and the air would come 
out of the brakes and the train would 
slow down, and then you turned the 
key again and got off before the train 
resumed speed 


A. Manmad the deaf-mute found 
work for Ramesh in a restaurant, and 
left the boy to go to Bhusaval That 
same evening, as Ramesh was clean- 
ing the tables, a patron cursed at him, 
“Clean the tables properly!’ Ramesh, 
angry atbeing cursed, threw a glass at 
him, and the management ofthe hotel 
beathimup and sathimto one side and 
told himthey wouldcallthe police So 
Ramesh ran away again, and kept 
running for some thirty kilometers, 
into the night Running on the road, he 
came to a small village, where the 
dogs started barking A man, coming 
out of his hut to piss, shouted into the 
darkness, ‘Who 1s 1t? Ramesh told 
him he was hungry and had come from 
Manmad, and the man took him into 
his home and gave him what the pea- 
sants eat bajri rotis and chutney He 
slept there, and in the morning, the 
man asked him if he would stay in the 
village and work Ramesh said he had 
to go home, and walked out on the 
highway 

He hitched a ride with a truck 
going to Sholapur Fortwo days he had 
nothing to eat He was drinking water 
at Sholapur station and felt dızzy and 
faint and fell down on the platform A 


man revived him, but didn't give him 
anything to eat He saw another man 
eating sugarcane and spitting out the 
shards Ramesh went over and, as the 
man spatoutthe shards, gathered them 
fromthe floorand chewed and sucked 
onthem “They weresweet ' Then, on 
atrain passing by, he found better fare, 
some people who were eating rotis and 
methı bhajı gave him some of their 
food He found a train going towards 
Bombay and, riding again on the cou- 
pling, got to Kalyan, still scared of 
Jahir Syed 


H. lived on the station, always hid- 
ing from Syed, till one day the Sadibai 
—a policewoman from the children’s 
remand home - caughthim She asked 
him where his parents were 'Ihad no 
interest in my parents ' So she took 
hım tothe remand home in Bhiwandi 
The remand room was a small Jail 
crammed with over two hundred 
boys from all over Calcutta, Punjab, 
Madras They were runaways and 
orphans, infested with lice, they were 
busy rubbing each others” bodies with 
the delousing medicine For their 
bath, they were given just one jug of 
water each Their meals consisted of 
two chapattis, a little dal, a little rice, 
teaand bread The guards would make 
the boys sing religious songs, but 
Ramesh saw plenty of homosexual 
activity in the home, where he stayed 
for sıx months 

Meanwhile, someone had told 
the deaf-mute where Ramesh was, and 
he came to the remand home He 
didn’t have the money to get the boy 
out So he made up a story, he came 
with a document saying that he was 
Ramesh’s brother Ramesh was relea- 
sed, and they walked all the way to 
Kalyan station from Bhıwandı, they 
didn’t have money for the bus At the 
Station, they saw the father of Jahir 
Syed, the dada, selling pav-cake The 
mute spoke to him, and he in turn ins- 


tructed hıs son not to beat Ramesh 
And he put Ramesh to work selling 
batatavvadas on the trains He did that 
for a while, until his friend Sadya 
recruited him into a better business 
train-catching 


WW... the long-distance trains 


going all across the country out from 
Bombay pulled into Kalyan station, 
they would have one empty bogey for 
passengers without reservations who 
came aboard there The scramble for 
seats would be desperate, getting a 
few inches of space on the seats could 
mean the difference between sitting or 
standing for several days and nights 
So one of the group of train-catchers 
would get on at the previous station the 
train stopped at, Dadar, and hop into 
the Kalyan bogey When the train 
pulled into Kalyan the boy would 
wave his hand out of the empty com- 
partment and the other train-catchers 
wouldrun very fast along the arriving 
train, and Jump on before it had come 
toafull stop They had towels around 
their necks which they spread across 
the seats, claiming them Then they 
sold the seats to the passengers for ten 
or twenty rupees each Often they 
would get into fights with passengers 
who challenged their claims on the 
seats ‘We beat up people ” 

Ramesh had now been living on 
the station for two years ‘I became a 
big khiladi on Kalyan station, and got 
the knowledge of how to live ” The 
coolies would send him to fetch liquor 
They would let him drink from it, too 
By this time he was 16 ‘We teased 
girls ' From Kalyan his friends would 
goto the whorehouses of Grant Road 
‘My friends would say, what fun we 
had ın Pılhaus I was not much inter- 
ested in sex, then or novv Ionly loved 
the movies Sometimes English films 
would play at the theatres I liked the 
action, the fights in the English films 
The jumps, the flying, in airand water ” 


With Jahir Bhai- the dada of the 
station who had threatened to kill him 
— Ramesh became such good friends 
that the dada wanted to take the boy 
with him to Delhi and convert him to 
Islam He took him home to his family 
and fed him, ‘that was my home when 
Iwasn’ton the platform ” 

During his time at Kalyan 
Ramesh saw all life and death One 
morning he was walking with his bot- 
tle of water to defecate by the tracks 
As he squatted down, he saw a black 
thing He looked closer, it was ahuman 
head Its associated body was lying 
some distance away He jumped back- 
wards onto the platform and ran The 
police came, and wouldn’t touch the 
head, they made him pickitup Aman 
had written a suicide note, and then 
had laid himself across the tracks in 
frontofthe Calcutta Express 


Q. another day Ramesh and his 
friend Sadya were to catch seats on 
the 1 30traın They bathed ın the yard, 
under the big tap of the train water 
tank, and then Sadya wentto his home 
to do his puja When he came to the 
station, he told Ramesh about some- 
thing that was worrying him thegar- 
land he had decorated the god with 
had fallen by accident on his head, 
whichhad been freshly oiled He took 
the garland off, and touched his hands 
to his head ın the process — which was 
also a gesture asking forgiveness from 
the god—and the result was that Sadya 
had oily hands when he came to the 
station His family had asked him not 
to go to work that day — they wanted 
him to come with them to Ulhasnagar 
— and Ramesh told him to clean off 
the oil, but Sadya wiped his hands 
on his clothes and said he would be 
allright 

Ramesh drank tea and ate wadas 
with him, and they saw the Nagpur 
Express coming in ‘Pli get the front, 
you get the back,’ Ramesh said tohim 


They ran at great speed, and Ramesh 
grabbed the steel rail along the gate, 
and plunged into the bogey He got in 
and spread himself across five seats 
and shouted for Sadya He didn’t see 
him, but he sold the seats and got 
down He was walking near a juice 
stand when he saw acrowd of people 
bending down and looking under the 
train A porter told Ramesh what had 
happened As Sadya ran to grab the 
rails along the compartment that 
morning, his hands slipped on the 
steel, and he fell in between the run- 
ning train and the platform He was 
cut neatly 1n two pieces 


T.. day, Ramesh lefttrain-catching 
‘I[got sadness in my heart ' He took up 
selling wadas again One day he was 
inthe Mahalaxmi Express and a group 
of boys bought four rupees worth of 
wadas from him Then they shouted at 
him to fetch water He shouted back 
that he wasn’t ın the business of sell- 
ing water They refused to pay, and he 
held one of the boys by the scruff of 
his neck and demanded his money 


. The boy looked at him, and said in 


astonishment, “Hey, Ramesh!’ Itturned 
out that they were all from his village 
—Heerappa, Kundu, and others — and 
they had grown up herding animals 
together They were going to the vil- 
lage, and said they had an extraticket, 
he should come with them He didn't 
go, but “afterthey leftthe village started 
coming back to me ” 

When the boys got to the village 
they told Ramesh’s father that they’d 
seen his lost son on Kalyan station In 
the six years that he’d been missing, 
his family had searched all over Bom- 
bay for him On instructions from a 
pujarı, they had taken water ın a steel 
plate, then turned the vvater black and 
put a betel leaf ın the vvater Then the 
pujari asked them to look in the water, 
and they saw his face on the leaf They 
asked Veerappa for a boon if the god 
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helped themfind Ramesh, they would 
feed the whole town 

Immediately afterthe boys from 
the village spoke to him, Ramesh’s 
father got on a train and came to 
Kalyan He got to the station and was 
sitting in the canteen, whose owner 
was also from Karnataka Just as the 
Emakulam Express left, Ramesh sold 
his wadas and walked toward the can- 
teen ‘I recognized my father at the 
canteen and was afraid He saw me 
and gotup and came toward me I was 
very afraid, he would beat me, I should. 
run But he came running toward me 
andembraced me, he was sobbing He 
was saying something ın Kannada to 
me but I had forgotten the language 
So he asked me 1n Hindi what hap- 
pened Ireplied that for fear of you I 
didn't go back tothe village ’ 


H. father took him back As they 
approached the village, a crowd had 
gathered, from the three or four adjoin- 
ing villages, to see this lost boy come 
back after six years They were saying, 
“Ramesha, Ramesha ' Buthecouldn't 
understand the rest of what they were 
saying His sister, now married, came 
running to him and asked where he’d 
been all these years She hugged him, 
crying ‘I felt very strange seeing the 
huge crowd in my home, butI couldn't 
understand and kept nodding ' 

The person Ramesh wanted to 
see most was still 1n the fields his 
mother So he set out to look for her 
Meanwhile his father had gone to the 
fields and told her, and she was run- 
ning back to the village Assheran, she 
still held a stick in her hand that she 
used to herd the animals ‘I saw my 
mother's face from far and I started 
crying a lot, I felt great sadness 1n my 
heart My mother was saying all kinds 
of things 1n Kannada, she was claw- 
ing at my cheeks with love ’ She took 
him home and said tenderly to her 
son, ‘Uta martı?” 


Ramesh looked around and 
asked, ‘What 1s she saying?’ A Hindi 
speaker translated she was telling him 
to eat He ate rice and vegetables 
After everyone had left, his mother 
asked if he had brought any money 
back from the big city He only hada 
hundred rupees in his pocket, and felt 
ashamed of himself ‘The other boys 
had earned 5000 rupees after staying 
in Bombay for one year But this son, 
after staying away for seven years, 
had only brought a hundred rupees ” 
He had spent the money he earned ın 
Bombay on his friends 


[. the village, he started learning 
Kannada again. He herded animals 
His father suggested work 1n a gov- 
ernmentconstruction project, digging 
acanal Hıs sısters were already emp- 
loyed in the project There was a line 
of five women along the 40 feet to the 
bottom of the canal A basket of earth 
would be passed up all the way along 
the line to Ramesh, at the top, who 
would throw the earth over the side It 
was very hard work The sun beat on 
his head, and he sweated a lot He 
worked eight hours a day, and made a 
total of six rupees a day, the women 
earned four rupees In Bombay, he had 
made up to two hundred rupees a day 
ın the train-catching ‘I realized now 
that life was very hard in the village ’ 
He worked for three months on the 
canal He was 18 by this time, he said 
to his mother that he didn't like it there, 
he would go back to Bombay and this 
time, he would save money He tried 
twoor three times torun away to Bom- 
bay, would go as far as Asikeri, but 
would then feel bad about abandon- 
ing his mother and sisters, and would 
turn back 

‘I remembered Bombay my 
friends, the movies, my fun ın Bom- 
bay Nobody to tell me anything, 
ekdum bindaas Thetrains, the cars, the 
buses ” His village friends would take 


him to see Kannada movies, which 
bored him ‘The heroes had no style 
The scenes were totally third class, 
like stage plays ” His father, mean- 
while, would go to other people’s 
houses to recite the Harıkatha He 
knew all the stories, of the old kings 
and gods But Ramesh didn't like this 
“One day I shouted at him, I don’t like 
your shouting in other people’s 
houses, they will think you are a ser- 
vant Another guru explained that I 
shouldn’t say such things, god won’t 
like it ’ It was clear that Ramesh had 
become a total misfit in the village, and 
he left for Bombay again, two years 
after he’d come back 


A. Kalyan station all his friends 
came on to the train and gave him free 
wadas and cold drinks They said he 
looked very good in his clothes, not 
likeatapori His uncle at Walshingham 
was unwilling to put him up again 
“He was ın Kalyan station for such a 
long time, we can't trust him ' Then 
Ramesh's brother put him to work in 
a tea canteen at Nana Chowk, wash- 
ing glasses He hated the dirty work, 
and felt like going back to Kalyan sta- 
tion, ‘but I remembered my mother, 
and thought I might get crushed under 
the train ’ After four months he found 
better work in the parcel office The 
man running the office was a Shetty 
from Kannada, and he hired his coun- 
tryman It was good work — it shut at 
five, and Ramesh had Saturdays and 
Sundays off 

But there was trouble ın the vil- 
lage His sister had married their 
uncle’s son, to save money on the 
dowry Shortly after the wedding, she 
came home to her parents’ and wept 
ın front of all their photographs, her 
husband’s heart was not with her He 
loved another One morning she left at 
sıx 1n the morning with the manure to 
the fields, in the mist The villagers 
were wondering why she was going 


so early, why she was so sad “When 
people ın the village saw my sister, 
normally, they were very happy ' She 
spread the manure ın the fields, and 
then she went up to a well and put her 
feet init A villager, defecating nearby, 
saw her, and then saw her disappear 
into the well, but he didn’t go up to her 
because he thought she was bathing, 
and as a man, he shouldn’t approach 
heralone But when he didn’t see her 
emerge from the well, he ran to the vil- 
lage and raised analarm ‘They came 
to the well and saw her standing like 
this, with her hands above her head, in 
the well with water just above her 
head ’ 


H. sıster had enjoyed great respect 
in the village, they were all howling 
now with grief Along with his mother, 
they went off ın search of her husband, 
who was hiding in his lover's house 
They broke the house down and drag- 
ged him out, thrashing him He was 
crying that he didn't know why she 
would do this Ramesh's uncles went 
at him with bamboo sticks and would 
have killed him, “but some educated 
people saved him ” His mother wrote 
to Ramesh and he went back “VVe 
didn't inform the police, we have a 
customthat if anyone commits suicide 
we don'ttell the police, we gather and 
closeranks ' 

After he returned to Bombay, he 
got his brother's old job at Sagar Kunj, 
right next to Dariya Mahal, working 
as a domestic 'Ihad never seen such 
a flat in my life The TV, the A/C, the 
tiles, the fan, the color My brothertold 
me, “Don”ttouch anythıng here, don”t 
steal ' [had todothe clothes, the dust- 
ıng, the washing good work ' Once 
he was at his uncle's garage, sitting at 
the wheel of his uncle's Ambassador 
car Hisuncle shouted athım to get out 
ofthecar Ramesh felt hurt, and asked 
hisemployer’s wife for money to learn 
driving He went to the Goodluck 


Driving School and 1n 15 days he had 
learned the basics of driving Then, 
while washing his employer’s car, he 
would sometimes take it out for a spin 
During one such joyride he got into a 
fender-bender, and pushed it all the 
way back to Sagar Kun) and told the 
employer that someone had banged it 
ın the parking lot But the employer 
found out the truth, and said he would 
take Ramesh tothe police He left that 
job, but he had his license 


H. uncles found out that he could 
drive “They started respecting me ” 
He found another job as a domestic, 
earning a thousand a month from the 
owner, Vachmani Along with his 
brother, Ramesh was able to marry off 
his surviving sister for one lakh rupees 
ın Shimoga, including thirty thousand 
for the dowry The money was raised 
from the informal banking network 
that many migrants in Bombay use, 
the ‘pund’ or “BC” Heexplains the sys- 
tem a group of thirty people deposit 
a thousand rupees a month into the 
pund Whenever someone has an 
urgent need for money, they bid for it, 
saying they will take thirty thousand 
mınus one thousand, minus two thou- 
sand, minus tenthousand Those who 
lift the money early get that amount 
cut from the payout But those who 
can wait till the end of the cycle get the 
full thirty thousand 

Meanwhile, he was still practis- 
ing his driving in the owner’s car. Once 
he banged it, and Vachmanı was fine 
with it, but his wife said something 
insulting and Ramesh lefttheiremploy 
The next job he had was with a jewel- 
ler who treated him like family When 
they drove to Nashik he ate with them, 
ın good restaurants, rather than being 
given a few rupees to eat at some 
truckstop ‘Ifound out whata boy ina 
big family enjoys [found all the hap- 
piness that I didn’t find ın Kalyan’ 
When they went to Varanasi for a pil- 


grimage they took along as their driver 
—ın a plane It was, of course, the first 
time for Ramesh ‘My ears burst, they 
gave me cotton ” In the three years he 
stayed with the jeweller, ‘I saw what 
a big man in the world enjoys The 
tension he has of business A big 
man can't become small A poor man 
can live without bread, such people 
can't Theirchildren can’t live poorly 

When business 1s down they still has 
to maintain their lifestyle They can't 
sleep well they sleep four hours a 
night, then wake up early and think, *I 
have to make money, increase my 
business ” 


WW... his brother was to get mar- 


ried, Ramesh again went back to the 
village With a friend, he had to go to 
a house in a nearby village to give the 
invitation for the wedding, and there 
wasa girl sitting intheroom, alone, and 
they talked He liked the way she was 
talking, he thought she was smart She 
brought him a glass of milk to drink 

His friend was kidding him, telling 
him that she was so nice Then her 
mother came into the room Ramesh 
looked up at the lady, and told her, ‘I 
wantto marry your daughter ” 

Her mother laughed ‘Whose 
son are you?” 

The girl, who was only 16, got 
shy and ran away Later, she told 
Ramesh that she had liked him on 
first sight, too, ‘I had eaten a lot at the 
yevveller”s house and looked like a 
man from high society ’ He was 25 

He went back home and told his 
father that he'd met the girl he wanted 
to marry They had an argument, the 
girls’ family couldn'tgive much dowry 
They had themselves given a lot of 
dowry for Ramesh's sister's wedding, 
and his father was counting on the 
dowry for Ramesh to come ın and 
right the economics “Then we had a 
fight I was obstinate, I went the very 
next day and gotengaged to the girl ” 
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Eight days after his engagement 
—nıne days after he had first set eyes 
on her—he got married (He says, ‘I got 
married,’ as opposed to ‘we got mar- 
ried ”) Buteven during the brief period 
of hisengagement, he had other offers. 
His sisters’ husband's sisters liked him 
a lot — they thought he looked like 
Ravichandra or Kamalahasan, film 
heroes of the South They told him so 

Ramesh and his brother came 
back to Bombay with their new brides 
and installed them in a room ın Worli 
that a garage mechanic rented out to 
themforthree hundred a month When 
Ramesh went back to the yevveller”s 
family, he found that the substitute 
driver had replaced him So he found 
work with a Jain diamond merchant 
But he didn't get along with an old 
Maharashtrian maid in the house Her 
sons were involved in all sorts of 
criminal activities After a while, 
Ramesh left the job Fight days after 
he left, the merchant was kidnapped 
at gunpoint from his car He was 
robbedand let go 


I. the police inquiry, they asked the 
merchant about his servants He said 
that he had one who hadn’tcome fora 
few days The police arrested the rob- 
bers, and one of them said he knew 
someone named Ramesh Three police 
Jeeps pulled up outside Ramesh’s 
house ın Worl By this time, he was 
driving atax1, and had just come home 
with a headache from his long day 
His brother had been arrested and 
released, but they now took Ramesh 
to the police station They asked him 
if he knew the robbers, he said he 
didn’t Meanwhile, he saw how the 
police were torturing one of the rob- 
bers “They had him up on the table, 
and had tied his feet together, and were 
beating the soles of his feet Then they 
would have him get up on the table, 
and tell him to jump, and then hit him 
on the buttocks with their sticks ' 


Ramesh was spared the beating, 
since the robber said he didn’t know 
him, he was the wrong Ramesh But 
they kepthim jailed overnightanyway 
In the morning his employer came to 
the station, and the police released 
Ramesh He had to keep coming tothe 
station for the next few days He con- 
fronted his employer”s wife ‘I said, 
how could you do this, I haven’t even 
touched any valuable in your house I 
choked up and weptthere ’ 


O. day, driving his taxi, he got 
talking to the passenger The passen- 
ger said he had been adopted by the 
madam ofa whorehouse, and now had 
started his own brothel He needed a 
driver to take his girls to their custom- 
ers in the hotels, and that was how 
Ramesh started working for him He 
took the girls to good hotels and not so 
good ones, from the Mansara Hotel 
in Bandra to the President in Cuffe 
Parade He got paid five thousand a 
month, there were 35 girls Most of 
them were from Andhra Pradesh, 
Nepal, and Calcutta, and the odd one 
from Delhi The house was located 
nearthe Dreamland Theater He gotto 
know the girls' stories One girl was 
in college She had been in love with 
a boy, *who used her and abandoned 
her 'Agirlfriend had brought her, bro- 
ken-hearted, to Bombay and this line 
Another was only thirteen, and from 
Andhra When the police raided the 
house she was hidden away ‘I talked 
to her She was supporting herfamıly ” 

Another kind of migrant labour, 
the same as his own But the girls did 
not cry ın his car, and they seemed 
happy to him When a nervous cus- 
tomer would ask him, ‘the girl will 
cooperate, won’t she?’ he would res- 
pond, ‘T’m nota pimp, you seduce her 
yourself * One evening the police were 
about to raid a hotel he had brought 
six girls to, the party would select two 
or three from them The watchman 


warned Ramesh and he took his bevy 
of girls and parked by a lake The 
police came up and tapped the window, 
and asked him what he was doing He 
said he was taking the girls home from 
adisco, and they lethim go ‘Idropped 
them home and leftthe job ” 

Task Ramesh if he partook of the 
girls He did not He also abstained 
from sex ın his next job, which was as 
a truckdrıver A relative of his who 
lived in Dombıvılı owned five trucks 
Ramesh began as a second driver, a 
double, for three months ‘I would 
empty the goodsın Thane—chemicals, 
acid so strong that it will burn your 
hands if it falls on you — and supply it 
to the textile factories around there 
Then I would head back to Madras to 
getthe material Ittookthreedays Ihad 
great fun driving a truck I drank The 
truckrantanatanandIwashigh Idrank 
anything — country, anything Other 
drivers had ganja and drove ” They 
needed the drink and the drugs for 
strengthtodrivetheir long shifts, which 
could be morethan 24 hours atastretch 


They also needed women Truck- 
drivers consider sexual encounters 
on the highway part of daily life, often, 
adrıver will have an erection first, then 
look by the side of the road to look for 
a woman carrying a telltale object 
such as a blanket If he finds one, he 
stops the truck, negotiates with the 
woman, gets on top of her and inserts 
his penis, ejaculates, and gets up and 
back into his truck in under five min- 
utes When Ramesh would stop at a 
dhaba to eat, the girls from the sur- 
rounding villages would come to do 
their business, sell jasmine necklaces 
to hang up in the truck, and fall into 
the truckdrivers’ arms ‘I didn't do 
anything ' They would tease him 
"Don't you have anything in you?' 
But Ramesh was afraıd “Once I just 
touched one and I broke out in warts, 
and then I was very afraid ' 


“The truckdrivers just doitin the 
jungle They spread a sheet and doit 
I let my conductor do anything, I let 
him enjoy But I got very disgusted 
when he did it and climbed back in the 
truck Throw a bucket over yourself 
and then get in, Itold him ’ 


H. drove the truck fora year and a 
half One night he was making the 
eight-hour drive from Bangalore to 
Mangalore with a load of tomatoes As 
the truck left Bangalore, it ran over a 
serpentontheroad 'Iheardthe sound 
under the wheel — khach, khach ' It 
was a bad portent He drove along, 
picked up four passengers for a hun- 
dred rupees, dropped them off in 
Hasan He started feeling sleepy At 
the next town he splashed his face 
with water, but the water smelt of 
fish Coming down from the ghats, 
he picked up a new bride and groom 
going to the temple, and dropped 
them off 

Then, just before a bridge, he lost 
control ofthe wheel, and the truck went 
down the hill, breaking a light pole, 
and plunged fifty feet down a ravine 
People from a passing bus pulled him 
out He was only bruised, but was kept 
ın the hospital for fivedays His emp- 
loyer drove him to his village He got 
out of the car and was walking home 
ın the rain through the fields, when 
he heard the sound of wailing When 
he walked into his room he found 
the women of his household crying, 
lamenting hts death Upon seeing hım, 
they were astonished, and they said 
to his wife, ‘Look, your man 1s alive ' 
She made him give up the lorry 

Atthis point he decided to try his 
luck outside India He sold his wife’s 
jewels and raised thirty thousand 
rupees and went to an agent to find 
employment in Saudi Arabia The 
agent kept Ramesh waiting for a 
fortnight and then gave him a driving 
test Ramesh gave him all his money, 


and the agent said he would be able 
togothevery nextday Elated, Ramesh 
got a passport, and gave it to the agent 

He was asked to come to the air- 
portat5 30am the following mornıng, 
the agent would be there with his tick- 
ets and passport and visa Ramesh got 
there, ready to board his flight to his 
bright future, and waited forthe agent 
He waited till 5 30 pm He was wait- 
ing outside the airport, where there 
were hordes of people ‘Iran up and 
down the airport, I checked all the 
taxis coming ın 1 tried to remember 
his face 1 phoned my brother-in-law 
to check for him in his office There 
was no office, and he wasn’t 1n his 
hotel room ” 


Then he found out that the agent had 
decamped with the passports and 
money of Ramesh and three other 
suckerslike him ‘Then I felt suicidal 
What had I done?” Not only had he 
sold his wife’s yevvellry, he had bor- 
rowed another fifteen thousand He 
kept looking for the agent, all over the 
city, for another eight days One day 
he was looking for him in Sion station 
when he saw a man selling medicine 
toexterminate fleas “Tasked him, “If 
a man drinks this, will he die?” He 
said, “Immediately” ” Ramesh bought 
abottle for 15 rupees and went home 
There was trouble at home, his wife 
was sore at him for losing the money, 
and gotirritated at him for minor mat- 
ters ‘Then a friend, seeing me in ten- 
sion, said, “Why this tension? Let's 
drink rum” ” 

As they were drinking at the bar, 
Ramesh asked his friend, ‘If a man 
drinks poison after drinking alcohol, 
will it affect him?’ His friend replied, 
‘It will increase the potency ” So 
Ramesh drank a quarter bottle of rum 
and went home and woke up his wife 
ın the middle of the night He said, 
‘Look, Sudha, what do you feel, Ihave 
lost money?” In answer, she told him 


to go away and not come to her bed 
Whereuponhe gave hertwoslaps Her 
sister woke up and began yelling at 
Ramesh In the midst of the alterca- 


tion, Ramesh opened the bottle of flea . 


poison and upended it over his mouth 
“As soon as tt touched my lips every- 
thing in my stomach, the rum, every- 
thing, came out and the whole house 
was filled with a stink ' His wife's 
sister gave hertwo more slaps 'Aren't 
you seeing what he's drinking?' He 
fell unconscious and woke up in the 
hospital ‘I was shamed, how could I 
be alıve?” But his family all comforted 
him, ‘So what if you” ve lost money, 
you'll earn some more ' His friends 
came around and told him that it was 
asintokill himself His wife wept 

He took his wife to the village 
and left her there, and came back to 
Dariya Mahal and started driving a 
taxi 


O. of his regular customers in 
the taxı was a Parsi businessman, and 
Ramesh told him his story, how he’d 
lost the money and been duped by the 
agent The Parsi had a relative who 
owned a company ın Dubai, he pro- 
mused to send Ramesh there Ramesh 
got another passport made, and 
worked at the Parsı”s house for a fort- 
night He learnt cooking And he gave 
his savings — ten thousand rupees —to 
the Parsi forthe plane ticket to Dubai 
“They said there 1s great leisure there ” 
He finally made itto the Gulf, 1n 1996, 
and went to the house of his employer, 
a bad tempered man named Poona- 
wala, where he was told he would 
work as acook 

He was a cook all right — for the 
dogs Partofhis duties involved mak- 
ing keema for the owners’ dogs, after 
bathıngthem He had gone from being 
an assistant beggar to working as a 
cook for a dog This was not the life 
he had imagined for himself 1n fabu- 
lous Dubai. 
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For three months he woke at six 
ın the morning, cleaned the house, 
watered the garden, sent the kids to 
school and took care of the dogs He 
was not driving, he was only doing 
housework When he remonstrated 
with his employers they sent him to 
work in their factory, where he had to 
work 14 hours a day It was very hot 
there and there was no A/C The fac- 
tory made plastic cups for Emirates 
flights Ramesh worked at a huge 
grinder that ground plastic waste into 
powder He was constantly afraid that 
he would getcaught in the grinder But 
the money was better than he'd been 
getting in Poonawala’s house, which 
was five hundred a month ın “Dubaı 
currency’, he got a thousand to work 
in the factory But he had to eat in the 
canteen, Malabarı food, and got sick 
He told his employers that he was a 
driver, not like the other Malabaris 
He said he wanted to go back to India 
They saıd he couldn”t So then he 
offered to work again at their home, 
which several previous servants had 
left after being ill-treated He was 
abused for transgressions such as 
sleeping in the air-conditioned room 
afteraday's work 


MI......:. one of the people 
from his village had also come to 
Dubai, and told Ramesh that his wife 
was seriously ill, she had his second 
child in herstomach Around this time, 
a gold chain disappeared from the 
house and all the servants were lined 
up by the police and interrogated 
Unlike Bombay, they weren't beaten, 
but Ramesh still felt very bad Hetold 
his employers that his wife was seri- 
ous They replied that they had found 
out that his wife had actually had an 
abortion. He argued with them, and 
they made out a return ticket for him 
"I prayed to God that day, “thank you 
God" ' Then he opened his bags in 
İront of hisemployer and said, “Look, 


check, and check me too ' They gave 
him a thousand of their currency, and 
he left for India As soon as he woke 
up the next day, he went to Narayan 
Dabholkar Road to the people who 
hadsenthimto Dubai He lefthis pass- 
port and return ticket ın their care 
Then he left for the village and found 
that his employers had lied, his wife 
had not had an abortion, the baby was 
ın her stomach It was a daughter, like 
the first child He had wanted to be 
sterilized right after the first girl, but 
everyone told him to wait, he might 
haveasonnexttime Ayearlatercame 
the second daughter “Then I was 
afraid that if I had a third she would 
alsobeadaughter My wife said, “your 
work 1s not so good, better you have 
an operation" ' And so he did, there 
won'tbeany more children 


H. stayed in the village for a year 
and a half, driving a bus When he 
wentback to Bombay he asked for his 
passport back and the people he'd 
given 1t to said they didn't have it 
Ramesh went to the Malabar Hill 
police station and told them what 
happened The police asked him to 
fileacomplaint, ‘but] said they are big 
people and I am small and I won't 
stand any chance against them ' His 
wife told him to forget it, why did he 
wantto go abroad anyway 

Despite all his troubles, he liked 
what he saw 1n Dubai He remembers 
that hisemployerstook him to a Hindi 
movie there, ‘Rangeela’ If he had 
found driving work there he would 
have stayed for ten, fifteen years ‘It 
1s clean there, notcrowded There are 
no wastrels there, everyone is doing 
their work I liked that system It is 
much better than Bombay, it ıs clean, 
there 1s no business on the sidewalks, 
noslums Each office hasan A/C The 
poorthere are notas pooras Indians ' 

He started driving ataxi again ın 
Bombay A sheth from Muscat asked 


him to come to the Gulf again but he 
had lost interest When he is not driv- 
ing the taxi he does other kinds of 
work He has worked as a bootlegger 
'InBorivili they make country liquor 
They keepitintiretubes They mix the 
pure alcohol with some chemicals 
and water and measure the degree of 
alcohol Some mix tobacco, some 
mix cardamom essence, so it will be 
scented with cardamom I have to 
bring six or seven of the tubes and 
driveat great speedtothe liquor dens, 
to Tardeo, Nana Chowk, Khetwadi, 
and throw out the tubes I bring the 
stuffintheevenings Sometımeslam 
checked, butthere ıs a setting ” 

“Sınce then I have been driving 
ataxiin Darrya Mahal My wife lives 
1n Nalasopara and I have two kids I 
drive the taxi and I go home Thus my 
life has passed ' 

Ramesh has often tried to look 
forthe deaf-mute who had taken him 
ın at the station. But he has disap- 
peared Ramesh wants to take him 
back to his village and take care of 
himinhis oldage Jahir Bhat, the dada, 
has a flourishing business on the sta- 
tion Ofthe other boys with him who 
lived on the platform, one became a 
rickshaw driver, one 1s a tea vendor, 
another a tailor One boy named 
Krishna, a train catcher, lost a leg 1n 
his work Another train catcher, who 
was blind in one eye, slipped from a 
running train after catching it, and 
fellin between the tracks, and lost his 
armas well 


H. sometimes meets runaways 
like himself Oncehe meta Kannadiga 
boy at Majestic bus stand who was 
begging He asked him in Kannada, 
"Why are you begging?' The boy rep- 
lied, *I don't have enough to eat ' 
Ramesh gave him twenty rupees, to 
eat, and told him to buy soap, have a 
bath, and go to any eatery and ask for 
work 'I meet many such boys and I 


give them some money and I talk to 
them, “Don't beg, work, don’t let me 
see you here again ” I think, Itoo have 
seen such days myself ” 


I. Bombay, says Ramesh, ‘even ifa 
man ıs sellıng bananas, his expenses 
are met and he can send some money 
home In Bombay, even ifa man sells 
stones, omamental stones, on theroad, 
he can have an income There is no 
other city in India like Bombay, no 
othe: city where you can earn so much 
In Bombay nobody will ask you 
“Where are you from, why are you 
here?” You can die, sleep, breed on the 
road and no one will ask you ” 

It 1s the most hospitable city 
Come, and bring your family also 
But things are changing, the city’s 
hospitality 1s being abused Ramesh 
remembers a time when everybody 
could work and live happily ın Bom- 
bay Now, hethinks, people don’t want 
to work, they just want money with- 
out work 

Ramesh was ın Darıya Mahal on 
the ground when I was there in the air, 
on the ninth floor He has been living 
ın the Dariya Mahal chawls since 
1982, and has watched its decline 
‘First Darrya Mahal was knownas the 
place where big people stayed Now 
Darıya Mahal has no value, its show 
ıs spoilt, because of the underground 
garages There 1s no control over who 
iscoming or going People go to bath- 
room on the seaside and bathe ın the 
gutter water From the flats you can 
see them shitting In the underground 
the stench 1s so strong you will want 
torun out ” 

There are upvvards of athousand 
people living in those garages, he says, 
Biharis and bhaıyyas mostly, ‘and ıt ıs 
all rotten ” The lower row of garages 
have nota single carin them, the resi- 
dents are related to the liftmen and 
watchmen of the three buildings, or 
complete outsiders They boast ‘Ihave 


a bungalow on Nepean Sea Road ” 
They cannot be removed, even though 
the structure 1s collapsing The watch- 
men of the buildings are also bhaıyyas, 
and so they don’t bother the garage- 
dwellers There was a lafda there when 
Ramesh was 1n the village, someone 
was badly hurt "Three-fourths of Bom- 
bay 1s now people from UP-Bihar I 
know them, since most of the taxı- 
drivers are such people, and only ten 
percentof them are good ” 

He doesn’t have much respect 
for those who claim to be the ‘sons of 
the soil’ either “The Maharashtrians 
are not hard workers They just have 
two days’ dreams They fill their bel- 
lies today, and don’t think about tomor- 
row ’ Bal Thackeray had boasted that 
he would turn Bombay into Singa- 
pore, ‘but he has made it into UP Ina 
little while you’ Il see cycle rickshaws 
here ’ 


T. city’s contrasts amaze him 
‘There are people who don’t have 
money toeat tomorrow There are also 
people who have so much money they 
don teven know how much they have 
The people who don’t have money are 
thinking, I should do some crooked 
business and become like them They 
can’t become like them from hard 
work, or a yob The people who have 
hereditary wealth — money making 
money- will stay like that The small 
people spend all the money they make 
They don’t save ıt for the next genera- 
tion Who becomes big? The people 
who do goondagırı, netagırı They 
v/ho become corporators, and then 
leaders Now there 1s a bhat ın each 
house ” 

He had recently shifted from 
Dariya Mahal to Nalasopara, site of 
the birth of a two-headed baby who 
was considered a goddess His wife 
had gone to see the baby, but by then 
there wasn’t much of acrowd around 
the goddess There had been another 


- 


case ın Kerala 16 years ago, the crowd 
had learnt, of a baby with two heads, 
who had grown up and joineda circus 
The event had been robbed of its sin- 
gularity 

If business 1s good Ramesh 
makes two hundred a day driving his 
taxi, if not he makes a hundred He 
averages four to five thousand a 
month In Nalasopara he pays 550 
a month for a room and a kitchen 
The older daughter, four years old, 1s 
ın an English-medium school Her 
fees are 500 rupees a month “She 
speaks abcd well ” 


H. family has now been in Bom- 
bay with him for eight months, ‘but I 
have now enjoyed family and wantto 
putthem back in the village ' He puts 
the taxı back in his uncle's garage in 
Dariya Mahal at nine 1n the evening, 
then takes the train to Nalasopara and 
reaches there at midnight, then bathes 
and eats and sleeps by one Then he 
has to wake up at 4 30 and take the 
5 30 train. All of Sunday he sleeps 
Once a month he takes his daughters 
to a temple or to the seaside at Chow- 
patty ‘My girls are not interested in 
me Only ın their mother, because I 
don”tseethematall ” 

Poor as he vvas on Kalyan sta- 
tion, he had no tension ‘Now that I 
have two children and a wife there 1s 
alotoftension NowIdon'tlike Bom- 
bay, Idon'tlikethe crowds, and Tthink 
about going to the village ' His fam- 
ily now has fields, fifty coconuttrees, 
andaborewellinthe village When he 
goes to his village he does the jatra, 
walking on live coals, with the god 
supported on his head He shows me 
the scarred soles of his feet 

He speaks about what he wants 
from the fates ‘I want to get my two 
girls married off into good houses T 
want to save a little money, put some 
money ın my daughters’ names, and 
live my life with my wife ° 
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İn memoriam 


Bhishma Sahni 1915-2003 


WHEN television screens showed file shots of 
Bhisham! — that ıs what we called him, that is how 
Sheelayı addressed him, though he wrote his name 
formally as Bhishma - last week, he was not my 
Bhıshamjı For many of us who were his colleagues at 
the Indian Institute of Advanced Study at Shimla, 
Bhıshamjı was this slightly stooping, frail figure in a 
firan walking up the slopes of the hill on which the Vice- 
regal Lodge was located The firan gave him the 
appearance of a sufı His handsome face, crisscrossed 
with neatly arranged wrinkles, his flowing hair and 
those sparkling eyes were, indeed, that of asufi He was 
a sufi in the truest sense of the term A very quiet and 
gentle sufi 


i 


At the Institute, a lot of us wore our intellectual 
pretensions on our sleeve Bhishamj1 compensated for 
ourarrogance and verbiage by remaining quiet When 
he spoke, it was about celebrating life A good meal, a 
spectacular sunrise, spotting his first flying fox or dıs- 
covering a scenic spot in and around Shimla He 
showed me my first clear sighting of the snow-clad 
Himalayas on a clear, crisp day with a child-like 
delight He was in every sense a writer in residence 
He wrote quietly, spoke little about himself and spread 
goodness all around 

I remember an evening at the Institute cafeteria 
with Bhıshamjı where he was relentlessly questioned by 
a self-righteous colleague about his years spent in the 


Soviet Union ‘Didn’tyou getthe feeling that something 
was rotten ın the whole system,’ this colleague asked 
Sheelayı decided to answer the question She usually first 
answered all questions addressed to him She was his 
protector, anchor and spokesperson and saved him alot 
of precious breath and energy But this colleague was 
persistent He wanted Bhisham): to ‘confess’ — itself a 
very communist trait — that ideology had once deluded 
his vision Bhisham)! finally putan end to this pompous 
harangue by saying that he saw nothing wrong in the 
Soviet Union during his stay there He was idealistic 
and so were people around him They saw hope in the 
Soviet experiment Having said so, he turned round to 
enjoy the spectacular sunset over Summerhill and the 
paneer pakodas that were getting cold 

The writer of Tamas, and several other classics, 
was true to himself To deny any engagement with an 
idea or a thought or a feeling was an act of self-hatred 
Bhıshamjı would have none of that He lived his 
beliefs rather than talking about them and was a 
supremely happy man Better still, he wrote about 
them There were regrets, but these were of a larger 
nature, never personal Re-reading some of his works, 
one 1s struck by Bhishamy1’s commitment to spiritual- 
ity The Sikh gurus represented this best forhim In his 
novel Mayyadas Kı Maadhu, he says 
Human beings remain human Their actions are often 
dictated by their passions and resentments Alongside, 
they are also surrounded by values and ideals which 
influence people, individually and collectively The 
establishment of the Khalsa interred in the hearts of 
ordinary people the values of generosity, goodwill, self- 
sacrifice and rectitude, and kept a check on their pas- 
sions and resentments 

Writing at the time of the tercentenary of the 
establishment of the Khalsa Panth, Bhıshamjı wrote 
eloquently about the place of religion in society This 
has to be read both as an exposition of his personal 
credo and as an indictment of the growing religious 
extremism in India 
Religious teachings are the savants’ great gift to 
humanity It is when religion is institutionalızed and 
an edifice 1s created, with the intention of spreading 
these teachings, that alas, in the course of tume, they 
beginto develop a vested interest of their own, at times 
distinct from the teachings of the great savants and are 
often drawn into the vortex of worldly considerations, 
and, as a consequence, the teachings get marginalized 

I remember a seminar at the Institute on film 
theory Halfway through the proceedings, I turned to 
him and asked, “Bhıshamjı, kuchh samajh mein aaya?” 


I hadn't understood a word and wanted to ask 
Bhıshamıı, Balraj Sahnı”s brother, and an actor ın his 
ownrıghtıf he had made sense of what was being said 
Bhishamp smiled, his eyes twinkling, and said, ‘Yaar, 
Kuchh bhinahin Hum thik seminar mein to aaye hain 
naa? Filam par hi baat ho rahi hai naa?’ He wondered 
whether he had walked into the nght seminar He spoke 
towards the end and held the audience spellbound His 
message to all of us was simple Art must make sense 
The moment it ceases to make sense, 1t does not remain 
art Bhıshamjı's own work was an attempt to make 
sense of people and events around him 

Sheelay1’s death in 1998 must have devastated him 
It was difficult to 1magine him without Sheelajı When I 
went to see him after her death, he gave me a warm hug 
He paused for a moment and said, “You know, she was 
very fond of you She always wanted to see you mar- 
ried ’After her death, he plunged into work and tried his 
best to overcome his grief I have in front of me a few 
postcards he wrote me on various occasions Sheelajı's 
health was a constant concern ın these Yet, amidst all 
adversity, he signed off these notes with words that were 
central to his view of life Joy and a sense of fulfillment 
These were words of blessings and benediction 

There 1s a beautiful Chestnut tree outside the 
building that houses the dining hall at the Shimla 
Institute After lunch, we would proceed to sit under 
the tree and chat Bhıshamjı would invariably turn 
towards me and say, ‘Yaar, aao cigarette peetey hain ” 
He smoked the same brand as me and we often com- 
pared notes on the remarkable virtues of that brand 
Mealtimes would often bring to fore contentious issues, 
ego clashes, and personal resentments as also a great 
deal of camaraderie to the surface among fellows His 
invitation to smoke after lunch was a loaded one It 
was anexhortation to forget our petty posturing as well 
as to set aside for a moment our ‘weighty’ academic 
issues It was an invitation to participate ın something 
he greatly enjoyed Never was a single cigarette 
smoked Both of us would light a second, and Sheelajı 
would say, ‘Bhisham, abhı to pı thhee ” Having regis- 
tered her protest about lighting another cigarette, she 
would share a few puffs from Bhishamy1’s cigarette 

Both Bhıshamjı and Sheelajı have passed on 
They had a good life If someday I return to Shimla, I 
hope to sit under that Chestnut tree and smoke a ciga- 
rette ın their memory I will visualize Bhıshamjı clos- 
ing his eyes as he took in the first puff of a cigarette 
and smile to himself 


Jyotirmaya Sharma 
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DESPITE, first The Indian Express and subsequently 
NDTV breaking the ‘not particularly secret’ story of 
how the management of capitation fee colleges in 
Maharashtra auction/sell seats to professional colleges 
incomplete violation of Supreme Court guidelines, the 
thinking on how we should finance and run our educa- 
tional institutions remains caught in a time warp 
Evidently, decades of mistrust about private entrepre- 
neurship in conjunction the arrogant and mistaken 
belief that those of us in control — the political and the 
bureaucratic class — know best and are the only worth- 
while guardians of public interest, 1s difficult to wipe out 

A recent article by Pratap Bhanu Mehta 1n The 
Hindu (16 July) lays out parameters that our education 
policy planners would do well to heed Itıs well recog- 
nized that there 1s a serious shortage of quality higher 
education ın the country Now we can argue intermi- 
nably that the state ought to put greater money 1n edu- 
cation, but equally, many of the same would want the 
scarce resources to be first allocated to strengthening 
and expanding education at the school level So why 
the continuing hostility towards an infusion of private 
capital, reflected both ın the refusal to treat education 
as a legitimate business activity and worse, tying down 
the enterprises into a miasma of regulations that makes 
transparent and legal functioning well-nigh impossible? 

Mehta ts spot-on ın pointing out the proposi- 
tion that quality education can only/should be a ‘not- 
for-profit’ activity has created a mess Not only does 
this curtail a possible inflow of much needed funds, it 
places unnecessary regulations on even those institu- 
tions which are not seeking state subsidy There are 
restrictions on fees which can be charged, staff that 
youcanemploy and students that you can enrol There 
ıs even the populist and debatable proposition that a 
regime of reservations and quotas be extended to the 
private sector Why? Surely, not only for the political 
classto appease and cultivate their vote banks? 

The burning desire to ensure quality education to 
the less well-off but deserving can be met through a 
variety of means Forastart, what stops us from dramati- 
cally 1mproving our public sector education enterprise, 
thereby crowding the private (and undeserving) insti- 
tutions outofthe market Onecan hardly arguethatthese 
institutions are suffering because of paucity of funds 
(low fees, inability to access non-state resources), dilu- 
tion of standards in hiring faculty or admitting students, 
interminable processual delays in upgrading courses, 


rampant unionism, and the like and then try and impose 
the same conditions in non-state institutions 

More than extend a regime of controls, the need 
today 1sto grant greaterfunctional autonomy to all edu- 
cational enterprises — public and private — evolve a 
minimalist and facilitating set of guidelines that ınstı- 
tutions should meet, and help institute professional 
associations that can monitor, evaluate and report on 
the working of different institutions Also encourage 
diversity in approach and curricula so as to expand 
the choice set for students Of course, this demands 
that the certification processes be transparent and 
above board, in itself a heroic assumption, but there 1s 
noescape from this measure 

Allthis sounds good butinan environment where 
formal education and instruction (not access to learn- 
ing) is advocated as a fundamental right, and even 
‘menial’ formal sector jobs demand excessive qualıfı- 
cations, the lure of a degree ıs difficult to resist Since 
our better quality institutions are near impossible to 
enter (less than one 1n a thousand applicants makes it 
to the IITs or IIMs), students opt for whatever they can 
access, public or private And when they are cheated, 
as 1n Maharashtra or Bihar, they either approach the 
courts or threaten agitation if not suicide Given the 
stranglehold that our political class maintains on 
mosteducational institutions (as owners/promoters in 
private institutions and by cornering governing body/ 
positions in public institutions), rules become difficult 
to enforce It 1s hardly surprising that even when their 
misdemeanours are exposed, they escape punishment, 
waitforthe outcry to subside and continue their money- 
making ways After all, ıf they are penalised, the first 
to sufferare the students 

So can nothing be done? Surely not, though 
reforms will not be swift Much as the *politically cor- 
rect' hate the idea, it is difficult to deny that a plural 
and less controlled higher education sector 1s the best 
route to an expansion of genuine choice for our stu- 
dents As long as we continue to strangle enterprise in 
education, our students will seek options abroad or 
kowtow to the powerful to ensure admission to the 
few places which still maintain standards 

Clearly, it 1s time that we radically rethink the 
project of education or else remain mired in a self- 
defeating system of mediocrity 


HarshSethi 
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In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
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2 has indeed been generous to mankind It has given us endless 
bounties like landscapes & forests, mountains & beaches, birds & 
wildlife and above all, its own system to maintain ecological 
balance 
While enjoying these bounties, it's incumbent upon us to leave them 
unpolluted for others to relish them too! 

Let's take a pledge that we shall 

Use only recycled paper for stationery 

Not use polythene bags 

Use alternate energy wherever possible 

Dispose off garbage in a responsible manner 

Recycle water by adopting treatment systems 

Conserve animal & bird life in our surroundings 

Encourage planting and greening of environment 

Adopt ethnic architecture and local material for construction 

Generate employment for local communities 

Limit deforestation - No open fires 

Encourage spread of saplings of local plants 

Leave camp-sites clean - Dispose off biodegradable litter 

properly 

Keep local water clean 

Leave plants alone in their natural habitat 

Respect local cultures 

Use recycled handmade paper for publicity material 
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In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander Lilies bloom Lotuses smile Children play 
Coir-women sing Butterflies dance Fishes plop 
Birds dive Elephants bathe The wind whispers 
Paddy fields prance Bullock carts jingle Ducks glide 





Boats sail Life flows And suddenly, youTe a poet 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tounsm, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 2 
Kerala, India Email deptour@vsnl com Toll free infoline 1-600-444-747 Fax 4491-471 322279 www keralatounsm org 
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This is 3 year old Shreya. 


Her parents abandoned her and 
vanished. T4 you Turn The page, 


you ML do the same. 
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Created by Contract for a cause 








With no one left in the world, little Shreya doesn't have the 
slightest hope of facing the future unless she gets an education 
And that's where you come in To make a dream called Nanhı Kalı 
come true Through Nanhi Kalı you can become the foster parent 
of a little girl like Shreya By giving Rs 125 a month towards her 
education your 'daughter' will be put into school and in fact you 
will receive regular reports about her progress including a 
photograph Nanhi Kali is a special project of the K C Mahindra 
Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 
industrial families in India A trust that's been working since 1953 
to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 
Nanhi Kali literally means ‘little flower' with people like you we 
hope to repair the broken petals of thousands of such 


underprivileged little girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Naw kal’ 


A special proyect of the K C Mahindra Education Trust 
Ceci! Court 3rd Floor Near Regal Cinema Mahakavi Bhushan Marg 
Mumbai 400 001 Tel 22021031 Fax 22852441 


would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali like Shreya. Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1500 (@ Rs. 125 p.m.) In favour of K. C. 
Mahindra Education Trust for one year's education. Instead of one Nanhi kalı ! would like to adopt — : — Nanhi Kalis for Years. 
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THE century gone by belonged to America It was 
after all the key player in the second world war and 
brokered the two most audacious experiments in glo- 
bal cooperation —the short-lived League of Nations and 
subsequently, the more durable United Nations Italso 
oversaw the most ambitious reconstruction effort 1n 
history, the Marshall Plan, to help continental Europe 
recover from the ravages of World War II 

Itisnotasifits dominance wentunchallenged The 
simultaneous rise ofthe Soviet Union, the consolidation 
ofaCommunist bloc, the decolonisation of much ofthe 
Third World and the emergence of the non-aligned 
nations, all implied that global relations and the rules of 
engagement had to accommodate many players and 
work through multiple institutionalactors The exercise 
of powerhadto be modulated by involving others 

Is all this now a matter of the past? Ever since 
the collapse of the Berlin Wall and the subsequent 
meltdown ofthe Soviet Union accompanied by the dis- 
crediting of Communismas an ideology, analysts have 
been predicting another American century, 1f not an 
end to history The undoubted military superiority of 
the United States alongside its increased willingness 
to exercise force and induce regime change, despite 
opposition from many states as also civil society, ex- 
pressed most starkly 1n Gulf War II and the *occupa- 
tion' of Iraq, seems to have convinced many that we 
are now ın the throes of a new world order, one that 
will be primarily defined by the US 

There are, of course, other indicators Power, 
after all, 1s a relative concept On the surface it does 


The problem 


appear that there 1s today no oneto challenge the United 
States The European states, despite forging a Union, 
have still to come to terms with their loss of vitality — 
ageing populations, diminished economic and techno- 
logical edge, a burdensome social welfare system 
and, above all, reduced military capability In addition, 
Europe faces serious internal schisms which come in 
the way of it acting as acounter-weight 

Russia, though vastly more focused under Putin, 
has still to transcend the baggage of its past J apan 
remains caught up in a long recession and China too, 
despite impressive growth, remains trapped ın an 
archaic political structure. As for the other potential 
heavyweights — South Africa, Brazil and India~ they 
have a long way to go before they can be taken as 
serious contenders on the world stage 

There 1s, of course, the increasingly factored in 
challenge of terrorism, now assuming an alarming 
dimension Despite the world coming together ina ' glo- 
bal coalition against terror’ in the aftermath of 9/11, the 
dangers it represents not just to states and peoples but 
to norms and values that were slowly acquiring the 
status of common sense, 1s far from over If coming to 
terms with US preponderance or hegemony represents 
one challenge to the way global order has been con- 
structed, the fear of terrorism represents another 

History inevitably retains an ability to surprise 
It is likely that many of the apprehensions currently 
being expressed about US hegemony, unilateralism 
and neo-colonialism - the construction of a new 
Empire may prove to be unfounded Notyust because 


forces challenging the present configuration of power 
relations may be more robust than presumed, or that 
the US may once again swing away fromits proclivity 
for interventionism and retreat into isolationism, but 
also because global diversity 1s too complex tobe strait- 
jacketed in any narrow frame 

The ongoing imbroglio in Iraq wherein the 
Anglo-American coalition, despite an impressive and 
speedy victory against the Saddam regime, has got 
bogged down and is finding it difficult to both control 
resistance and rebuild the shattered society, does ındı- 
cate that while unilateral military intervention can suc- 
ceed, constructing durable peace demands both a 
multilateral involvement and legitimacy, elements cur- 
rently missing. Even more troubling are the recent 
bomb attacks on the United Nations resulting in the 
tragic death of its interlocutor, proving once again that 
quick-fix solutions to vexed historical problems are 
foredoomed to failure 

Nevertheless, what the events of the last decade 
and a half demonstrate, most starkly in Iraq, 1s that we 
are now living ın a changed world, one ın which the 
earlier institutions, laws, procedures, even frameworks 
of understanding need serious revision Without for a 
moment underplaying the implications of asymmetry 
in power relations, particularly military power, the 
intermeshing of different societies through capital and 
labour flows has created interdependencies that no 
country, no matter how powerful, can afford to ignore 

Much, for instance, 1s made of the supercilious 
disregard of the notion of sovereignty and how varı- 


ous countries have experienced intervention, includ- 
ing armed intervention, even when the aggressor party 
or parties are not directly threatened NATO interven- 
tion in Bosnia and Kosovo was justified, not because 
the participating countries faced any immediate threat, 
but to avert a potential genocide, on humanitarian 
grounds Regime change in Afghanistan was effected 
not only because the Taliban regime hosted bin Laden 
and al Qaeda, ostensibly responsible for 9/11, but 
equally because the regime represented an affront to 
the ‘civilized world’ The case for the overthrow of 
the Saddam regime in Iraq too was made on multiple, 
often specious, grounds 

Nevertheless, to hold onto earlier notions of state 
sovereignty crafted ın the aftermath of World War II, 
appears untenable Not only because economics and 
ecology force each one of us to bear the consequences 
of actions by others, but equally because how regimes 
treat their citizens 1s now a matter of global concern 
The new face of terrorism has made it incumbent on 
the global community of states to be willing to accept 
limitations 1f not forego sovereign rights to subserve 
larger interests 

This issue of Seminar engages with the troubling 
questions generated by atransforming world order, one 
in which the possibilities of shared benefit are being 
undercut by an escalation of conflict, both within and 
across state borders It 1s possible that a desire for elu- 
sive peace might impel many into accepting the frame- 
work of a new order, even if hegemonistic, a new 
Empire That, however, may be short-sighted 
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Saving humanity from hell 


SHASHI 


THAROOR 


AT the beginning of March this year, 
as the debates over Iraq were raging 
in the Security Council, a BBC inter- 
viewer rather glibly asked me, “So 
how does the UN feel about being seen 
as the “1” word—1rrelevant”’ 

He was about to go on when 1 
interrupted him “As far as we’re con- 
cerned,’ I retorted, ‘the “1” word 1s 
“indispensable” 

It wasn’t just a debating point 
Those of us who toil every day at the 
headquarters of the United Nations — 
and even more our colleagues on the 
front lines in the field — have become 
alittle exasperated at seeing our insti- 
tutional obituaries 1n the press The 
recent contretemps over İraq has led 
sométoevókea paralleltothe League 


© The author The views expressed are per- 
sonal to the author and not attributable to the 
organisation for which he works 


of Nations, a body created with great 
hopesattheend ofthe First World War, 
which was reduced to debating the 
standardization of European railway 
gaugesthe day the Germans marched 
into Poland 
‘Such comparisons are, to say the 
least, grossly overstated As Mark 
Twain put it when he saw his own 
obituary 1n the newspaper, reports of 
the UN’s demise are exaggerated On 
the principle that the best crystal ball 
18 a rear-view mirror, let me first ven- 
ture back into history 
The United Nations was founded 
during a period when the world had 
known almost nothing but war and 
strife, bookended by two savage World 
Wars that began within 25 years ofeach 
other In the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury, people ın most parts of the world 
scarcely had the luxury of deciding 


whether they were interested ın world 
politics World politics took a thor- 
oughly intrusive interest in them 

. Horror succeeded horror until, 
ın 1945, the world was brought face to 
face with the terrible tragedies wrought 


. by war, fascism, attempted genocide 


andnuclearbombing Had things gone 
on like that, the future of the human 
race would have been bleak indeed 
Happily they did not go on like that 
The second half of the 20th century 
was far from perfect Butit was a spec- 
tacularimprovement on the first half 


: do notdeny that civil wars andeven 
international wars continued, and 
there were terrible atrocities —the Par- 
tition of India, the rule of the Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia, genocide ın 
Rwanda —ın the latter half of the cen- 
tury Norcan one blithely overlook the 
sufferings of the developing world, 
where billions of people still live in 
extreme and degrading poverty And 
yet the overall record of the second 
half of the century 1s one of amazing 
advances The world economy not 
only recovered from the devastation 
of 1945, it expanded as never before 
There was also astonishing technical 
and technological progress 

Many in the industrialised world 
(West and East) enjoy a level of pros- 
perity, and have access to a range of 
experiences that their grandparents 
could scarcely have dreamt of, and 
evenin the developing world, there has 
been spectacular economic growth 
Child mortality has been reduced 
Literacy has spread The peoples of 
the so-called ‘Third World’ threw off 
the yoke of colonialism, and those of 
the Soviet bloc won political freedom 
Democracy and human rights are not 
yet universal, but they are now much 
more the norm than the exception 

Did all this happen by accident? 

No It happened because, in and 
after 1945, a group of far-sighted lead- 


ers were determined to make the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century different 
fromthe first They saw that the human 
race had only one world to live in, and 
that unless it managed its affairs more 
prudently, all human beings in that one 
world would suffer, indeed, all might 
perish So they drew up rules to gov- 
ern international behaviour, and they 
founded institutions in which differ- 
ent nations could cooperate for the 
common good, functioning on the 
basis of international cooperation, the 
elaboration of consensual global 
norms and the establishment of pre- 
dictable, universally applicable rules 
to the benefit of all 


T. keystone of the arch, charged 
with keeping the peace between all 
nations and bringing themall together 
ın the quest for freedom and prospe- 
rity, was the United Nations itself 
The UN was seen by visionaries, like 
former US President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, as the only possible alter- 
nativetothe disastrous experiences of 
the first half of the century As he 
stated in his historic speech to the two 
Houses of Congress after the Yalta 
Conference, the UN would be the 


, alternative to the arms races, military 


alliances, balance-of-power politics 
and all the arrangements that had led 
to war so often ın the past 

In the view of people like FDR, 
the UN stood fora world in which peo- 
ple of different nations and cultures 
looked on each other, not as subjects 
of fear and suspicion but as potential 
partners, able to exchange goods and 
1deas to their mutual benefit His suc- 
cessor, President Harry Truman, put 
it clearly “You have created a great 
instrument for peace and security 
and human progress in the world,’ he 
declared to the assembled signatories 
of the United Nations Charter in San 
Francisco on June 26, 1945 ‘ If we 
fail to use it, we shall betray all those 


who have died in order that we might 
meethere in freedom and safety to cre- 
ateit If weseek touse st selfishly —for 
the advantage of any one nation or 
any small group of nations — we shall 
be equally guilty of that betrayal ” 


T was then, of course, and this, 
58 years later, ışnow How many of 
today’s American critics of the United 
Nations, who have rushed to proclaim 
its irrelevance (and even, 1n a few 
cases, to celebrate its alleged demise) 
would recognize the voice of an 
American President in Truman's 
speech that historic day? ‘We all have 
torecognize,’ he declared, ‘no matter 
how great our strength, that we must 
deny ourselves the license to do always 
as we please No one nation can or 
should expect any special privilege 
which harms any other nation 
Unless we are all willing to pay that 
price, no organization for world peace 
can accomplish its purpose And what 
areasonable price that ıs? 

Few ın Washington today would 
agree any more that that 1s indeed a 
reasonable price for the world’s anly 
superpower to pay ın the interest of 
something as amorphous as ‘world 
peace’, especially ın an era of terror- 
ism It1s in the United States, above 
all, that the organization has suffered 
most Perhaps part of the problem 
hes ın the expectations that, many 
Americans have had for the world 
organization ‘Ifthe UN was good for 
anything,’ declared Rep Roscoe 
Bartlett, Republican of Maryland, 
after the infructuous debates on Iraq, 
“it would be [for] something like this 
Since the UN was no good for this, 
maybe they’ re good for nothing ” 

There ıs, of course, a more fun- 
damental American critique of the 
place of the United Nations ın today’s 
world The notion has gained ground 
of late, particularly in the wake of 
Robert Kagan’s Of Paradise and 
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Power, that the elemental issue ın 
world affairs today 1s the 1ncompat- 
ibility ofthe American and “European” 
diagnoses of our contemporary geo- 
political condition Inthis view the US 
sees a Hobbesian world, rife with 
menace and disorder, that requires 
the imposition of order and stability 
by a Leviathan, while Europe (and 
much of the rest of the world) ımag- 
ines a Kantian world of peace and 
rationality which can be managed by 
reasonable-minded leaders coming 
to sensible arrangements through ıns- 
titutions like the United Nations 


S ince the latter view is a fantasy, 
suchanalysts suggest, the institutions 
underpinning it are equally ımpractı- 
cal and ineffectual. In the real world, 
a Hobbesian Leviathan could not pos- 
sibly function if he were to be tied 
down by a system of rules designed 
to serve smaller states he would be 
a Gulliver restrained by, in Charles 
Krauthammer’s words, the ‘myriad 
strings’ of the Lilliputians ‘that dimin- 
ish his overweening power ' Hence the 
answer lies in disregarding the United 
Nations and, as Michael J Glennon 
has recently argued in Foreign Affairs, 
restoring might to its rıghtful place in 
world affairs 
There are many flaws ın this 
argument, but the key one lies in its 
central premise. Forthe United Nations 
was not created by Kanttans, it was 
established as a response to a Hobbe- 
sian world Indeed, it is important to 
remember that ıtısthe United Nations 
that won World War II, the countries 
whom the media called ‘the Allies’ 
called themselves ‘the United Nations” 
from 1943 onwards The Charter, ın 
other words, was the work of the vic- 
torious Allies of the Second World 
War converting their wartime alliance 
into a peacetime organization. 
" They saw the Hobbesian world 
of the preceding three decades, which 


Emntire 


had inflicted upon humanity two sav- 
age world wars, several brutal civil 
Wars, the atrocities perpetrated by 
totalitarianism and the horrors of the 
Holocaustand Hiroshima, and vowed 
*never again' But the Leviathan 
1magined by the visionary statesmen 
ofthatera (notably FDR himself) was 
not that of a single colossus, 1t was 
made up, instead, of a system of laws 
that wouldensure that the world ofthe 
second half ofthe 20th century would 
bea better place than the one that had 
barely survived the first half 

So great was the perceived 
American stake in such a system that 
the US became its principal financial 
contributor, paying as much as 5096 
of the United Nations’ regular budget 
in the first years of the organization 
(afigure astonishing to recall at atime 
when so much American diplomatic 
energy was recently invested in reduc- 
ing its current share from 25% to 22%) 
Gulliver was to lead the Lilliputians, 
not feel tied down by them, they pro- 
vided him with a springboard, not a 
rack 


A. so the world of which FDR 
and Truman spoke was a world for 
which they and all of the Allies had 
fought — a world of increasing open- 
ness, of imperial contraction making 
way for the expansion of freedom, of 
growing mutual confidence, above 
all, a world of hope 

But that hope seems to have 
dimmed around the world in recent 
months Arecent Pew Poll in 20coun- 
tries shows that the UN has suffered a 
great deal of collateral damage over 
Iraq The UN’s credibility 1s down in 
the US because it did not support the 
administration on the war, and in 19 
other countries because it did not pre- 
vent the war Does that mean that the 
UN 1s finished? 

Far fromit First of all, the US is 
back at the UN on Iraq The Security 


Council unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion 1483 (a number redolent of the 
year of the Battle of Bosworth Field, 
ın which Henry Tudor found the 
crown of England lying in a ditch) and 
the United Nations has taken on sig- 
nificant tasks in post-war reconstruc- 
tion That the United States chose to 
give the UN such a role 1s not just a 
result of British pressure but also a 
reflection of Washington’s increasing 
need for the world body 


fics the very submission of this 
resolution by the US to the Security 
Council was an acknowledgment by 
Washington that there 1s, in Secretary 
General Kofi Annan’s words, no sub- 
stitute for the unique legitimacy pro- 
vided by the United Nations And the 
acceptance of that resolution by other 
‘Council members, even those who led 
the demarche against the US interven- 
tion, demonstrated their understand- 
ing of the importance of collective 
action. 

Similarly, the key message of 
President Bush’s appearance before 
the UN General Assembly in Septem- 
ber last year should not be forgotten 
In calling on the Security Council to 
take action against Iraq, he framed the 
problem not as one of unilateral US 
wishes but as an issue of the imple- 
mentation of United Nations Security 
Council resolutions The UN and the 
earlier decisions of its Security Coun- 
cilremained at the heart of the US case 
against Iraq 

Second, the League of Nations 
analogy simply does not apply By 
the late 1930s, two of the three most 
powerful countries in the world at 
the time — the United States and Ger- 
many (the third being Great Britain) 
— did not belong to the League, which 
therefore had no influence on their 
actions The League died because it 
had become truly irrelevant to the glo- 
bal geopolitics of the era By contrast, 


every country on earth belongs to the 
UN, including the world’s only super- 
power, the United States Every newly 
independent state seeks entry almost 
as its first order of governmental busı- 
ness, its seat at the UN ıs the most 
fundamental confirmation of its mem- 
bership in the comity of nations The 
United Nations 1s now seen as so 
essential to the future of the world that 
Switzerland, long a holdout because 
of its fierce neutrality, decided by 
referendum ın 2002 to end its isolation 
and join No club that attracts every 
eligible member can easily be des- 
cribed as irrelevant 


t 

T.. the authorızatıon (or not) of 
war ın Iraq 1s not the only gauge of 
the Security Council’s relevance to that 
situation Just four years ago, the 
NATO alliance bombed Yugoslavia 
over 1ts government’s conduct in 
Kosovo without the approval of, or 
even reference to, the Security Coun- 
cil My interviewer’s ‘1’ word was 
heard widely in those days — Kosovo, 
it was said, had demonstrated the UN”s 
relevance But the issue of Kosovo 
returned to the Security Council, not 
Just when an unsuccessful attempt to 
condemn that bombing failed, but 
when arrangements had to be found to 
administer Kosovo after the war 

Only the Security Council could 
appiove those arrangements ın a way 
thatconferred international legitimacy 
upon them and encouraged all nations 
to extend support and resources to the 
enterprise Andonly one body could be 
entrusted with the responsibility to run 
the civilian administration of Kosovo 
the United Nations Whatever the tasks 
the UN ultimately takes on in a post- 
war Iraq (and these are still evolving as 
I write), 1t1s important to remember that 
this would not be the first time the 
United Nations was written off during 
a war, only to be found essential to the 
ensuing peace 


The UN offers a legitimacy that 
no ad hoc coalition can muster for 
itself When the Government of India 
declined a US request to participate 
militarily ın Iraq because it needed 
the protective shield of a UN mandate 
before 1t could deploy troops under 
American command, it underscored 
this message Many other countries, 
ın Europe as well as Asia, require UN 
resolutions before they commit troops 
abroad Washington is discovering 1n 
Iraq that the US is better able to win 
wars alone than to construct peace 
alone: military strength has its limita- 
tions in the area of nation-building (as 
Talleyrand said, the one thing you can- 
not do with a bayonet 1s to sit on 1t) 
Iamconvinced we will see the increa- 
sing internationalisation of Iraq's 
rebuilding in the months to come 


B. whatever happens ın Iraq, letus 

not forget, ın penning the premature 
epitaphs for the UN, that the relevance 
of the United Nations does not stand or 
fall on tts conduct on one issue alone 
When this crisis has passed, the world 
will still be facing (to use Secretary 
General Kofi Annan’s phrase) innu- 
merable ‘problems without passports’ 
— problems that cross all frontiers 
uninvited, problems of the prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction, of 
the degradation of our common envi- 
ronment, of contagious disease and 
chronic starvation, of human rights and 
human wrongs, of mass illiteracy and 
massive displacement. 

Robert Kagan's famous, if fatu- 
ous, proposition that Americans are 
from Mars and Europeans are from 
Venus has gained wide currency these 
daysinthe US Ifthatis so, where are 
Africans from? Pluto? The tragic con- 
fluence of AIDS, famine and drought 
in parts of Africa threatens more 
human lives than the crisis ın Iraqever 
did These are problems that no one 
country, however powerful, can solve 


on its own, and which are yet the 
shared responsibility of humankind 
They cry out for solutions that, like the 
problems themselves, also cross fron- 
tiers The United Nations exists to find 
these solutions through the common 
endeavour of all states It 1s the one 
indispensable global organization in 
our globalizing world 


A. no, itisnot perfect Ithas acted 
unwisely at times, and failed to act at 
others one need only think of the ‘safe 
areas’ in Bosnia and the genocide in 
Rwanda for instances of each It has 
sometimes been too divided to suc- 
ceed, as was the case earlier this year 
over Iraq And all too often, member 
states have passed resolutions they 
had no intention of implementing 
themselves But the United Nations, 
at its best, ıs a mirror of the world: it 
reflects our divisions and disagree- 
ments as well as our hopes and con- 
victions Sometimes it only muddles 
through As Dag Hammarskjold, the 
UN's great second Secretary General, 
putit, the United Nations was not cre- 
ated to take humanity to heaven, but 
to saveitfrom hell 

And that 1t has, 1nnumerable 
times How quickly we forget that dur- 
ing the Cold War, the United Nations 
played the indispensable role of pre- 
venting regional crises and conflicts 
fromigniting a superpowerconflagra- 
tion And even while they were disa- 
greeing on Iraq, the members of the 
Security Council were agreeing, at 
the very same time, on a host of other 
vital issues, from Congo to Cote 
d'Ivoire, from Cyprus to Afghanistan 
Letus notdistort the record by seeing 
the UN's work on international peace 
and security only through the prism of 
one issue, Iraq 

And let us also remember that 
the United Nations is both a stage 
and an actor It 1s a stage on which 
the member states play their parts, 
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declarmıng their differences and their , 


convergences, and it ıs an actor (par- 
ticularly in the form of the Secretary 
General, his staff, agencies, and ope- 
rations) executing the policies made 
on that stage The general public usu- 


: aliy fails to see this distinction, to most 


people “the UN’ 1s a shapeless aggre- 
gation, 1n which the sins of omission 
or commission of individual govern- 
ments on the ‘stage’ are routinely 
blamed on the organization (and so 
discredit the “actor”) When American 
officials blame the United Nations 
for failing to prevent genocide in 
Rwanda, overlooking the United 
States’ own role in ensuring inaction 
by the Security Council on that issue, 
the point could not be clearer 

As it attempts to face the ‘post- 
post-Cold War’ world of the early 21st 
century, the United Nations provides 
an indispensable forum to bring states 
together to tackle the great problems 


of our time Some 1n India say the ” 


Security Council 1s too much 1n thrall 
to its most powerful member The 
debates over Iraq have proved that that 


is not always the case, but even if it 


were, it 1s far better to have a world 
organization that 1s anchored in geo- 
political reality than one that 1s too 
detached from the verities of global 
power to be effective A United 
Nations that provides the vital poli- 
tical and diplomatic framework for the 
actions of its most powerful member, 
while casting them in the context of 
international law and legitimacy (and 
bringing to bear upon them the pers- 
pectives and concerns of its universal 
membership) 1s a United Nations that 


„cannot be anything but relevant to the 


world in which we live 

This 1s why Iam proud touse the 
other ‘1’ word -andto affirm the UN”s 
ındıspensabılıty, as the only effective 
instrument the world has available 
to confront the challenges that will 
remain when Iraq has passed from the 
headlines 


The world order 
after İraq 


LAKSHMAN KADIRGAMAR 


EVER since he was created man has 
been at war, either to defend himself 
and his territory against aggression, 
often by neighbours, orto aggrandize 
himself by acquiring the territory of 
others, be they neighbours or not In 
this connection, the Greek, Roman, 
Persian, Portuguese, Dutch, French 
and British empires come to mind 
Over the years the concept of neigh- 
bourhood has changed Today, we are 
constantly reminded, ın the Jargon of 
globalisation, that the whole planet is 
a village, aneighbourhood , 
After the Second World War, 
two hegemons straddled the world It 
was not a village then Each had the 
wealth to produce, and the will to use, 
weapons of awesome power and 
range to promote and defend an ıdeo- 
logy orto deal with a perceived threat 
to their security, even 1f 1t arose half- 
way across the globe Before the 
demise oftheSoviet Unionevery nook 
and corner of the earth had become 
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a potential point of confrontation bet- 
ween the two hegemons. Only the 
balance of nuclear terror, at least ın 
the minimal sense of foreclosing the 
option of all out vvar, achieved the 
maintenance of global order 

Today, the situation 1s different 
Only one hegemon survives and that 
one has acquired the unprecedented, 
even an undreamt of, capacity to des- 
troy or dominate militarily, at least 
fora while, any part of the world, how- 
ever far away ıt may be from home, 
without running any risk of apocalyp- 
tic nuclear retaliation Even before 
Iraq the world had become unbal- 
anced in military terms, although the 
full extent of that 1mbalance did not 
become clear until the invasion of 
Iraq occurred 


S e with the concen- 
tration of such fearsome power ın the 
hands of one nation state, new con- 
cepts of war have emerged which seek 
to justify, ın certain circumstances, 
armed intervention in the affairs of 
another sovereign state 1 refer to the 
concept of the humanitarian war to 
prevent or punish genocide, ethnic 
cleansing and other heinous crimes, 
and the war to effect a regime change 
in order to liberate an oppressed peo- 
ple from dictatorship and install a 
democratic form of government If 
such a war were waged with the appro- 
val of the Security Council, there would 
benoproblemastoits legality If, how- 
ever, it were to be launched by a state 
that possesses the capacity to do so 
unilaterally or in alliance with other 
like-minded states, grave questions 
would arise as to its legality, moral 
validity and practicality 

The war against Iraq brings 
these questions to the fore Ancillary 
questions arise concerning the real, 
as opposed to the stated, motive for the 
war, the credibility of the principal 
protagonists ın making their case for 


war, the impact of the war on relations 
with other states, the limits of techno- 
logical superiority in achieving a just 
and durable peace after the war, the 
possible militarisation of the world as 
a backlash to the military dominance 
of one state, and the role of civil soci- 
ety in influencing decisions regarding 
war and peace 


A: over the world, ın countries 
big and small, rich and poor, a sense 
of unease, bewilderment and fear 
ıs firmly anchored ın the minds of the 
millions in cities every where who, hav- 
ing no sympathy whatsoever for Sad- 
dam Hussein, nevertheless marched 
against the use of force 1n Iraq Ordi- 
nary people ask ordinary questions 
What exactly was the problem? Was 
itreally necessary to use massive force 
to resolve it? Has the problem, in fact, 
been resolved? Will what happened 
there happen again somewhere else? 
Who 1s next, why and where? The 
invasion of Iraq 1s seen by many as a 
cataclysmic event that has seriously 
disturbed international relations. 
The ripples have spread far and wide 
A vision of the world order after Iraq 
mustnecessarıly, at this point of time, 
be based to a large extent on conjec- 
ture, and conjecture as to the future, 
to have any reasonable prospect of 
validity, must be based on an under- 
standing of the events that led to the 
invasion An evaluation of those 
events inescapably involves judg- 
mental decisions 

Iwishatthis stageto make some 
observations about America which I 
believe would command wide accept- 
ance The people of the United States 
of America have countless friends and 
admırers all over the world We, the 
people ofSouth Asia, mustremember 
that our interactions with the Ameri- 
can people have always been friendly 
They and their governments har- 
boured nocolonial designs against us 


They did not stand 1n the way of our 
own drive for independence 

The society they have built for 
themselves 1s a magnet to which 
others elsewhere are irresistibly drawn 
America has throughout its history 
provided a home for the oppressed 
ın search of refuge It has been a land 
of hope and opportunity for those 
who yearn for a chance of leading a 
better life, in a country where talent 
ıs accommodated and encouraged to 
flourish, where hard work brings 
rewards We must not forget that 
America has been generous It has 
spearheaded astounding progress in 
every avenue of human endeavour 
Her friends would wish to see Ame- 
rica remain a strong, confident and 
benevolent champion of democracy 
That 1s why so many are so disturbed 
that the 1mage of a fair and just Ame- 
rica has been shattered by the events 
ın Iraq 


İN ous those events 
the community of democratic states 
must always remain in dialogue with 
American governments and the peo- 
ple of America, so that America will 
never be allowed to feel abandoned, 
isolated and lonely When we differ 
from American policy our criticisms 
should be tempered with understand- 
ing A giant should not be left friend- 
less, bereft of honest counsel, lest it be 
tempted to use its enormous strength 
in irrational and harmful ways Here, 
India, whose relationship with the 
United States has entered a new phase 
of warmth and cooperation, has a vital 
role to play ın keeping in touch with 
America at every level Hundreds of 
thousands of South Asians now live 
and workin America They profit from, 
but also contribute greatly to, the 
wealth and prosperity of that great 
country, Visceral links have been estab- 
lished between the North American 
continent and our own subcontinent 
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A. ın the struggle against terror- 
18m, which America must perforce 
lead, the democratic community must 
stand together, otherwise, each demo- 
cratic state will be in danger of falling 
separately I sought to express this 
thought ın the following words in a 
speech at Warsaw ın June 2000 at a 
ministerial conference on the theme 
“Towards a Community of Democra- 
cies’ “A democracy standing alone 
cannot possibly survive a sustained 
terrorist onslaught because demo- 
cracy is vulnerable, itis fundamentally 
constrained, limited by the demands 
of democratic practice and tradition 
A democracy even at a time of war 
has to remember the rule of law, the 
freedom of the press and all those 
requisites of a practicing democracy 
How then do we fight, how then do we 
survive? 

“My plea is a very simple one Please 
do notforgetthatunless the democra- 
cies of the world stand together and 
fighttogether and always come to the 
aid of a member ın peril, democracy 
will notsurvive Achallenge todemo- 
cracy any where in the world is a chal- 
lenge to democracy everywhere The 
great liberal democracies must wake 
up to the fact that it 1s their duty to 
come to the aid of a democracy in peril 
ın practical ways, with moral support 
yes, words and declarations, but also 
by a demonstration of political will 
that sends a message to the terrorists 
of the world that their days are num- 
bered, that there will be no succour, 
no solace, no safe haven, no place to 
hide, nowhere to run for the terrorists 
ofthe world whenallofus, the demo- 
cratic states, stand together and fight 
together ' 

We must not forget that the 
trauma of September 11 is still fresh 
in the minds of the American people 
They had never before been called 
upontofaceterrorin their own home- 
land, the kind of terror that overshad- 


ows our daily lives in South Asia For 
them it was a new experience that 
has coloured their view of the world 
and brought to them a sense of ınse- 
curity that they never experienced 
before Being of a trusting nature, 
safely ensconced ın fortress America, 
the American people for the first time 
in their history have become distrust- 
ful and apprehensive of foreigners in 
their midst, their famously open soci:- 
ety now circumscribed by security 
concerns 

In judging the foreign policy 
motivations of an American govern- 
ment we must be mindful of the fact 
that America 1s a deeply wounded 
society after September 11 That 1s 
why, no doubt, a majority of the peo- 
pleof America, notaltogether surpris- 
ingly, have supported the war against 
Iraq We must, therefore, be mindful 
of the context and the national mood 
ın which important governmental 
decisions came to be made relating 
to Iraq 


L. me turn now to the question of 
the justification for the war against 
Iraq There 1s a case for and a case 
agaınst Both cases are founded on 
factors that go beyond legality alone 
They encompass considerations of 
morality and practicality as well 
There ıs a school of thought that be- 
heves that ın inter-state relations a 
course of action may be justifiable on 
moral or practical grounds, although 
unlawful ın legal terms The case for 
justification 1s succinctly made, for 
instance, by that reputed journal The 
Economist 

Initially the case for war against 
Iraq was based to a large extent on the 
alleged existence of weapons of mass 
destruction under Saddam Hussein’s 
control which posed a threat to regio- 
nal and world peace As the British 
government stated 1n the opening 
paragraph ofits paper— ‘Iraq Military 


Campaign Objectives’ (March 2003) 
— ‘The prime objective remains to rid 
Iraq of its weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and their associated programmes 
and means of delivery, including pro- 
hibited ballistic missiles, as set out in 
the relevant United Nations Security 
resolutions ” 


S ınce that branch of the case for 
war ıs fast unravelling for lack of evi- 
dence that such weapons existed, the 
case was reformulated, a few weeks 
ago, on somewhat different grounds 
by The Economist which now sug- 
gests that the justification for the 
war 1s best addressed by dividing it 
into three questions One, were there 
*good grounds' to threaten Saddam 
Hussein with an imminent military 
attack if he did not comply with United 
Nations resolutions? Two, when he 
did not comply were there ‘good 
grounds’ for carrying out that threat? 
Three, after the military victory, have 
the allies acted ın such a way as to 
make things better both in Iraq and 
in the region as a whole? Thus, the 
reformulated case for war moves the 
focus away from legality, in terms of 
international law and practice, to 
Justification on moral and practical 
grounds 

According to The Economist, 
Hussein himself provided the answer 
to the first question He had signed an 
agreement 1n 1991, after the first Iraq 
war, under which he promised to get 
rid of his nuclear, chemical and bio- 
logical weapons programmes, to 
scrap long range ballistic missiles, and 
to stop brutalizing his people, among 
other things, all within a year He did 
notcomply, and UN weapons inspec- 
tors established that he had concealed 
his weapons For example, having at 
first denied that he had ever produced 
adeadly nerve agentcalled vx, hethen 
responded to a discovery by claiming 
to have made only 200 litres, but the 


V inspectors showed that at least 
100 litres had been made 
Havingestablished that he could 

tbe trusted, inspectors were barred 
im Iraq after withdrawing in 1998 

ven that by 2002 he had flouted 16 
iding UN resolutions, the question 
vse as to how best to persuade him 
allow inspectors toreturn By mak- 
s a credible threat that the measure 
omised by such resolutions, the use 
force, would be carried out if he did 
t? That required the stationing of 
yops on his border and the passing 

a further UN resolution 1441 in 
»vember 2002 stating what he had 
dotocomply 

The Economist argues that none 

‘that has been called into doubt by 
e lack of discoveries since the war 

ussein had a clear record of deve- 
ping these weapons, using them 
id concealing them However, the 
iestion The Economist fails to ask 
whether he actually had them, or 
hether there were reasonable grounds 
ı conclude that he had them at the 
oment his country was invaded If 
xt, then the ‘prime objective of the 
arbecomes irrelevant 


F can also be no doubt, accord- 
ig to The Economist, that he was a 
rutal, ruthless dictator who murdered 
undreds of thousands of his own cıtı- 
ens and harboured ambitions to 
ominate his region he had fought 
“an during the 1980s, had invaded 
'uwaıtın 1990, and threatened Israel, 
audi Arabia and (in 1994) Kuwait 
gain He was thus plainly a danger- 
us man, in whose hands such danger- 
us weapons could pose a real threat, 
oth toregional peace and, through the 
ower that dominance of the world's 
al reserves would bring, to the whole 
,orld 

Thus, ex post facto the double 
rgument for war appears to be that he 
s a dangerous man ın possession of 


dangerous weapons who must be 
removed Would the case for war hold 
if he did not, in fact, possess danger- 
ous weapons? Would he not then cease 
to be a dangerous man? As we shall 
also see the argument glides into the 
proposition that whether he be a dan- 
gerous man in possession of danger- 
ous weapons or not, he 1s, at any rate, 
a ‘deceitful liar’ The question would 
then arise whether massive damage 
should be inflicted on a people be- 
cause their leader 1s a ‘deceitful liar’ 
Does any nation state have the legal or 
moral right, unilaterally or in concert 
with others, to punish an entire peo- 
ple for their misfortune to be led by a 
‘deceitful liar’? 


T. argumentthen slides once again 
into another proposition — that a peo- 
ple should be liberated from *deceit- 
ful liars’ even against their will, or 
without priorconsultation with them. 
Ifso, how many such peoples are there 
waiting to be so liberated, and who 
will have the legal and moral right to 
make such a far-reaching decision? 
And what standard of judgment will 
be used — one standard for all such 
candidates for liberation, or different 
standards depending on the relation- 
ship of the victim state to the judge 
and executor? This conundrum could 
be neatly stated thus Iraq must be 
attacked because ıt may have weapons 
of mass destruction, North Korea 
must not be attacked because ıt does 
have weapons of mass destruction 
Thus North Korea may safely assume 
thatıtremaıns safe 

The public 1s now raising inter- 
esting questions One writer to The 
Economistlast week says ‘Ifitisright 
for arich, powerful democratic nation 
toconquera poor, weak, nasty one and 
force ıt to become democratic, why 
start with Iraq? Heroin and cocaine are 
weapons of mass destruction that have 
been causing horrendous casualties 


inAmericafordecades The countries 
that produce them are not all perfect 
democracies either, so one of them 
should have been first on the list "This 
letter may not be representative of 
world opinion but it does reflect a 
prevalent cynicism regarding the way 
global issues are decided It raises 
the old question of double standards 


S. features of The Econo- 
mist's revised rationale for war need 
tobenoted First, theexpression 'good 
grounds’ 1s intended to indicate ‘good 
grounds’ other than the initial ‘good 
ground’ which was the alleged exist- 
ence of WMDs Second, notwith- 
standing the lack of discoveries since 
the war began, Saddam Hussein’s 
‘brutal, ruthless’ murderous record 
as a dictator 1s relied on to justify his 
removal asa ‘plainly dangerous man” 
in whose hands ‘such dangerous wea- 
pons’ could pose a real threat, both to 
regional peace and, through the power 
that dominance of the world’s oil 
reserves would bring, to the whole 
world But this argument 1s self con- 
tradictory because 1n the absence of 
VVMDs, whether he remains in theory 
a dangerous man or not, his capacity 
for threatening regional, let alone 
world, peace can only be described 
as minimal Third, the oil factor 1s 
brought into the picture ın the revised 
rationale suggesting another, some- 
what understated, motive for war 
What, then, of the second ques- 
tion posed by The Economist Was 
it right (meaning morally right as 
opposed to legally right) to carry out 
the threat, making the war both puni- 
tive and pre-emptive? According to 
The Economist there can be no doubt 
about one thing Saddamdıd not com- 
ply with resolution 1441 of Novem- 
ber 2002 The weapons inspectors 
appointed by the UN said that he did 
not comply, either in his formal dec- 
laratıon last December or ın the 1ns- 
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pections process itself Fora man with 
a proven record of concealment to 
choose not to comply, even as Ameri- 
can and British troops were massing 
on his border, was remarkable 


T.. provokedanotherdebate might 
he be persuaded to comply by further 
UN inspections, during which, forins- 
tance, he might at last agree to allow 
Iraqi scientists to be flown out of the 
country for questioning, with their 
families? Those who opposed war in 
March 2003 but had voted for resolu- 
tion 1441 (mcluding France) in Nov- 
ember 2002 thought he could be, since 
he seemed to have become more 
cooperative Those in favourofcarry- 
ing out the threat, including The 
Economist, thought that to wait was 
too risky He had successfully wrig- 
gled away in the past when offered 
thechance of delay, and could well do 
soagaın 

The Economıst concedes that 
reasonable people could dısagree 
about that decision, and about whether 
it might have been better first to geta 
unanimous vote on a new Security 
Council resolution But, in the opı- 
nion of The Economist, neither the 
non-dıscovery of vveapons nor the 
recent evidence of ‘exaggeration’ by 
the British and American govern- 
ments of elements of their claims 
alters the argument for or against per- 
mitting further delay 

What then, it 1s reasonable to 
ask, might change The Economist's 
mind? The magazine itself asks that 
question It says that if Messrs Bush 
and Blair were shown not justto have 
‘exaggerated’ but also actually to have 
lied, knowingly putting false informa- 
tion before their voters, it would be a 
huge scandal and would destroy their 
governments' ciedibility for future 
interventions overseas But to make 
the Iraq war look unjustified in retro- 
Spect, such a scandal would have to 


amount to clear evidence that 1t had 
not, in fact, been reasonable to believe 
that Hussein was a dangerous liar and 
concealer This wouldrequire, says The 
Economist, somewhat generously to 
the governments concerned, that the 
distortions ordeceits be astonishingly 
widespread and conducted over a 
long period of time Given that spying 
agencies currently look incompetent 
rather than capable of such a broad, 
effective campaign, this looks unlikely, 
says The Economist 

Buthere the magazine 1s on slıp- 
pery ground because the evidence is 
mounting that British intelligence was 
either grossly and recklessly negligent 
(which 1s much more serious than 
being guilty of innocent exaggeration) 
or artfully devious The British prime 
minister isin serious trouble, his credi- 
bility fraying at the edges and soon 
likely to be in tatters He will have 
to testify before a Commission of 
Inquiry The sudden death of scientist 
David Kelly froma slashed wrist does 
notadvance the cause of clarity, rather 
it plunges the problem into deeper 
mystery 


T. British Parliament's Foreign 
Affairs Committee which was tasked 
with examining the intelligence mate- 
rial that was placed before Parliament 
prior to a decision being taken to go 
to war, reached anumber of unfavour- 
able conclusions regarding the man- 
ner in which the intelligence dossiers 
were assembled Thus, the Commit- 
tee concluded that there was only lim- 
ited access to human intelligence in 
Iraq and that as a consequence the 
United Kingdom may have been 
heavily reliant on US technical intel- 
ligence, on defectors and on exiles 
with an agenda of their own, that the 
government should state whether the 
September 2002 dossier about Iraq’s 
chemical and biological weapons pro- 
grammes 1s accurate ın the light of 


subsequent events, that documer 
tion ın regard to the Iraqi purchase 
uranium from Niger was forged, t 
the allegation that Iraqi chemical : 
biological weapons could be launcl 
in 45 minutes was unwarranted | 
cause 1t was based on intelliger 
fromasingle, uncorroborated sour 
that the second (February) doss 
was 'adisaster' It was ‘badly hand 
and was misrepresented as to its p 
venance and was thus counter prodi 
tive ’ Do not these findings amor 
to 'astonishingly widespread dist 
tions or deceits’ which should inc 
pate, rather than exonerate, the Brit 
government? 


O, the US side too the intelligen 
situation does not appear to have be 
much better It will be recalled tt 
President Bush had in sixteen wor 
in his State of the Union Address co 
veyed the impression that he was co 
vinced that Iraq had tried to purcha 
uranium from Niger, When the tru 
came out the Director of the CIA, i 
less, had to admit that he was the ct 
prit Secretary Colin Powell was: 
disturbed about questionable Ame: 
can intelligence on Iraq's weapons 
mass destruction that he assemblec 
secret team to review the ınformatıc 
he was given before he made a cruci 
speech to the UN Security Council € 
5th February 

According to the US News ar 
World Report of 1st June, Powell 
team removed dozens of pages « 
alleged evidence about Iraq's banne 
weapons and ties to terrorists from 
draft of his speech At one point t 
became so angry at the lack of ad 
quate sourcing to intelligence clain 
thathedeclared “Tamnotreadıng thi 
This is *bovine excrement” The da 
might soon come when the cruci. 
question could well be whether hig 
officials oftwo majorcountries whos 
probity has always been taken fc 


nted have joined Hussein in the 
npany of ‘dangerous liars and 
icealers ’ What then will the inter- 
ional community do if the judges 
lexecutors of military intervention 
mother state are shown to be them- 
ves ‘deceitful liars’ —apply one rule 
ome, another rule to others? 

But there 1s a further mind- 
inging possibility on justification 
the war, says The Economist Itlies 
the answer to the third question 
sed by the journal Afterthe military 
tory, have the allies acted in such 
vay. as to make things better both 
Iraq and in the region as a whole? 
"hey have not done so already or 
: unable to do so in the future that 


uld indeed make The Economist. 


cide that the war had not, after all, 
ən justified 


A. this point the argument de- 
ends to a somewhat lower level 
is said that ultimately, even if the 
ounds for going to war in March 
03 were strong, the case for it also 
pended on the notion that America 
dits allies were determined to make 
s country and its troubled region 
ore peaceful, more prosperous and 
ss threatening 1n the future than 
ight have been the case had Hussein 
en left in place Many of the oppo- 
ntsofthe warthoughtthey were not 
determined that Iraq might be left 
collapse in civil war or else might 
: repressed and exploited as an 
merican colony, that countless fresh 
ievances would becreated, causing 
ore terrorism, and that there would 
noserious American effort to bring 
yout peace between Israel and the 
uestinians 

The Economist says that Presi- 
snt Bush has begun a serious effort 
persuade Israel and Palestine to 
ake peace, and that process has 
ched edgily forwards The future 
estion will be whether he maintains 


that effort in the face of inevitable set- 
backs, and of the fact that both Yasser 
Arafat, still the Palestinian figure- 
head, and Ariel Sharon, the Israeli 
prime minister, are reluctant eitherto~ 
compromise or to help build trust 
Even the sunniest optimist 1s unlikely 
to agree that the complexities of this 
stubborn problem will dissolve into 
consensus in the near future 


T... 1s also the distraction of the 
2004 presidential election in America 
The grounds for cautious optimism 
are that President Bush really cannot 
afford to shrink back now that he has 
made his commitment, and that the 
opportunity for change provided by 
the victory ın Iraq will last forever 
That must be the hope, and must be 
what Bush's allies should urge, says 
The Economist, although as the Jour- 
nal admits, in Iraq itself the Americans 
have,made an appallingly bad start 
Their reasons for having had no post- 
war plan are almost as incomprehen- 
sible as Saddam”s reasons for having 
neither complied with the UN resolu- 
tion nor deployed any banned wea- 
pons They have also failed, so far, to 
beat back or deter the guerrilla tactics 
being used against them 

Thereare, though, some encour- 
aging signs too, according to The 
Economist Chief among them 1s the 
recent establishment of the new 25- 
member Iraqi Governing Council, the 
first big step the Americans have taken 
towards devolving power to Iraqis 
themselves and towards establishing 
some sort of representative demo- 
cracy Itconcedes that the new council 
is far from democratic Paul Bremer, 
America’s chief administrator, picked 
its members albeit after consultation 
—butitis fairly representative, opines 
The Economist 

Itis hardly surprising that ıt took 
three months before such a Council 
was set up, given that Iraq has only just 


emerged from a long and repressive 
dictatorship Butthe delay still sowed 
doubts about America’s intentions, 
according to The Economist I would 
add that to make matters worse, if the 
London Guardian of 13 Aprilis right, 
‘its favoured Iraqi protégé, Ahmed 
Chalabi, scion of the old Iraqi ruling 
class who last set foot ın Baghdad 
45 years ago, was flown into Nasırıya 
by the Americans and, almost unbe- 
lievably for someone convicted of 
fraud and embezzlement, 1s being 
lined up as an adviser to the finance 
ministry ” 

America’s predicament 1s that 
it must simultaneously prove that it is 
committed to staying ın Iraq in order 
to rebuild ıt as a secure, stable and 
peaceful country, and that it ıs prepar- 
ing to hand over power to democratic 
institutions and then leave Making 
the Council a success will be an 
important part of its plan So too will 
be the commencement of real work to 
prepare for elections, first at a local 
level and later at national level 


Å ionesice that, however, says 
The Economist there can be no subs- 
tıtute for the deployment of people 
and money more troops, to pacıfy the 
areas of Iraq 1n which guerrilla cam- 
paigns are being fostered and to show 
that America ıs not going to allow the 
Baathists toclaw their way back, more 
money to restore utilities faster and 
as a further show of commitment, 
particularly given that oil exports have 
been much slower to resume than was 
expected It seems to me that the 
budget for all this ıs going to be astro- 
nomical It could run to hundreds of 
billions of dollars I would say that 
even Croesus would flinch from pay- 
ing sucha bill Serious domestic reper- 
cussions couldensue forthe American 
economy 

And so, The Economist asks, 
will America really remain commit- 
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ted, especially ın the face of daily 
casualtıes? "The casualtıes are grovv- 
ing Oneremembers the Vietnam syn- 
drome where the war was lost 1n the 
drawing rooms of America The ans- 
wer given by The Economist is that 
America cannot afford not to be com- 
mitted Afghanistan has been left, 
both by America and by other rich 
countries, 1n far too vulnerable and 
disorderly a state That 1s tragic and 
shameful, butifthe same were to hap- 
pen in Iraq the result could be cata- 
strophic a deadly civil war in which 
neighbouring countries felt they had 
no option but to become involved, 
anda huge stain on America's reputa- 
tion, not only for justice but also for 
effectiveness 


T. Economist points out that ın 
America's history there are too many 
examples ofashortattention span But 
there are also bigger examples of the 
country’s ability to pick itself up after 
initial stumbles and to sustain a long- 
term commitment the troops that 
have sat in danger by North Korea’s 
border with the South for 50 years the 
Marshall Plan that boosted Europe’s 
economic recovery fora fulltwo years 
after victory ın the second world war 
Again, a long-term, costly commit- 
mentis going to be needed ın Iraq Will 
it be forthcoming? 

The foregoing catalogue of 1fs 
and buts involved in the scefiarıo un- 
folding around Iraq gives one a 
glimpse of the many complex facets 
of the problem which confronts the 
international community in the after- 
math of the invasion of Iraq Where 
are we heading? Does anybody know? 

Iturn now to the case against the 
military invasion of Iraq It has been 
cogently argued by, among others, 
Judge Christopher Weeramantry, a 
former Vice President of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, ın a recent book 
provocatively titled Armageddon or 


Brave New Vforld— Reflections on the 
Hostılittes in Iraq The judge argues 
that it is the Security Council alone 
that can authorize the use of force 
Questions naturally arise regarding 
the legality of the unilateral resort to 
force In the United Kingdom the 
Attorney General gave an opinion 
stating that the authority to use force 
against Iraq derives from the com- 
bined effect of resolutions 678, 687 
and 1441 All ofthese resolutions, he 
said, were adopted under Chapter VII 
of the UN Charter which allows the 
use of force for the express purpose 
of restoring international peace and 
security 


H. wenton to say that inresolution 
678 the Security Council authorized 
force against Iraq ‘to eyect it from 
Kuwait and to restore peace and secu- 
rity in the area’, 1n resolution 686, 
which sets out the ceasefire condi- 
tions after Operation Desert Storm, 
the Security Council imposed con- 
tinuing obligations on Iraq to elimi- 
nate its weapons of mass destruction 
ın order to restore international peace 
and security 1n the area. Resolution 
687 suspended but did not terminate 
the authority to use force under reso- 
lution 678, a material breach of reso- 
lution 687 revives the authority to use 
force under resolution 678 In resolu- 
tion 1441 the Security Council deter- 
mined that Iraq has been and remains 
ın material breach of resolution 687, 
because it has not fully complied 
with its obligations to disarm under 
that resolution, the Security Council 
ın resolution 1441 gave Iraq “a final 
opportunity to comply with its disar- 
mamentobligations' and warned Iraq 
of ‘serious consequences’ if it did not 

The Security Council also de- 
cided in resolution 1441 that, if Iraq 
failed at any time to comply with and 
cooperate fully in the 1mplementation 
of resolution 1441, such a failure 


would constitute a further mater 
breach, that Iraq has failed to so co 
ply and therefore Iraq was at the tn 
of resolution 1441, and continues 
be, in material breach and that, thi 
the authority to use force under re: 
lution 678 has revived and so cont: 
ues today, that resolution 1441 co 
ın terms have provided that a furtt 
decision of the Security Council 
sanction force was required if tł 
had been intended 


i all that resolution 1441 1 
quired, according to the British Att 
ney General, was reporting to ai 
discussion by the Security Council 
Iraq's failures, but not an express ft 
ther decision to authorize force ? 
reasons accompanying the Attornı 
General's rather sparse opinion we 
released The next day the House 
Commons decided to endorse tl 
decision to goto war Nodoubt, acr 
cial factor influencing members 
reaching their decision on this aw 
some issue was the endorsement 
legality contained in that opinion | 
the Chief Law Officer ofthe Crown 

Robin Cook, whoresigned fro 
high office on the rssue ofthe war, sa 
in his statement to the Foreign Affa 
Committee on 17th June 2003 “Tİ 
Attorney General’s legal advice 
founded entirely on the failure | 
Saddam to comply with the “oblig 
tions on Iraq to eliminate its weapoi 
of mass destruction" ’ “Tam no la 
yer,” said Robin Cook, “but it doi 
appear arguable that 1f Iraq had : 
weapons of mass destruction the 
could in logic be no legal basis for 
war to eliminate them ' Indeed, tl 
logic is irrefutable 

Judge Weeramantry points o 
that the vast amount of diplomat 
activity resulting from the lack : 
specific authorisation of force, tl 
fluctuating array of changing circun 
stances, and the universally agre: 


necessity for specific UN authoriza- 
tion of force in the context of the par- 
ticular circumstances of today, are not 
considered in this opinion Itis more- 
overtotally sılentonthe core principles 
and considerations of international 
law that provide the necessary back- 
ground to an adequate interpretation 
of the particular phraseology of the 
resolutions 

As the judge observes, "These 
become particularly essential 1f the 
opinion is to be a solid basis on which 
to take a great nation 1nto war 1n this 
nuclear age, particularly in a volatile 
region of the world where no predic- 
tion can be ventured regarding the 
manifold ramifications of hostilities 
once commenced ’ Not surprisingly, 
Lord Goodhart, a distinguished law- 
yer, ın opening the debate in the House 
of Lords on the legality of the war des- 
cribed it as ‘a highly questionable 
conclusion, which is based on a dubi- 
ous interpretation of deliberately 
ambiguous wording ' 


l. a detailed critique of the British 
Attorney General’s opinion Judge 
Weeramantry gives 33 reasons why 
ıt cannot stand objective scrutiny 
Among themare the following 

‘The general principle that the use of 
force needs spécific and particular 
authorization by the Security Council, 
the purpose of resolution 678, namely, 
the use of force ın the context of the 
expulsion of Iraq from Kuwait had 
been achieved, whereupon basic rules 
of interpretation would indicate that 
the authority granted for this purpose 
lapsed A blanket authorization to use 
force for 12 years would have been 
furthest from the intentions and the 
practice of the Security Council when 
ıt passed resolution 678 in 1990 The 
common understanding of all mem- 
bers of the Council (which the United 
Kingdom itself shared) at the time of 
resolution 1441 was that a specific 


resolution authorizing force was nece- 
ssary, there was an express statement 
by the ambassadors of both the United 
Kingdom and the United States when 
resolution 1441 was adopted that it 
contained no automaticity, there were 
very clear pronouncements by China, 
Russia and France and other signato- 
ries at the time of the resolution that ıt 
was on that basis alone that they were 
party to ıt 

‘The serious consequences referred 
to in 1441 related not to the ejection 
of Iraq from Kuwait but to the totally 
different question of eliminating 
weapons of mass destruction, the 
phraseology used ın 1441, namely 
“serious consequences", was delibe- 
rately chosen ın rejection of phraseo- 
logy suggested by the United States 
and the United Kingdom which 
directly sought authorisation for the 
use of force Paragraph 12 of resolu- 
tion 1441 expressly stated that should 
there be any further material breach, 
the Council will meet again to con- 
sider the situation — a far cry from the 
assumption that a 12 year old resolu- 
tion on a different matter would gov- 
ern such a situation, the authority to 
use force nowhere appears in the 
operative part of resolution 1441 

* Afterresolution 1441, which did not 
authorize the use of force, there was 
likewise a clear understanding of the 
need for a further resolution specifi- 
cally authorising the use of force, if 
force was to be used, it was the very 
ınapplıcabılıty of a spentresolution of 
12yearsagothat was the driving force 
behind the urge to obtain a specific 
authorization through resolution 1441 
and when that failed through a suc- 
ceeding resolution, when a phrase like 
“serious consequences" ıs used 1t 18 
only the Security Council that can 
interpret this language and extend ıt 
to include a specific authorization to 
use force, not one of the resolutions 
passed by the UN authorizes the vio- 
lent overthrow of a sovereign state 


or the use of force outside the UN 
Charter 

‘Disarmament and regime change 
are two vastly different concepts and 
objectives which attract vastly differ- 
ent principles of international law, 
all previous resolutions put together 
and interpreted in today's context do 
not amount to an authorization to use 
force, ın Security Council parlance 
phrases like “any necessary means” 
are required to authorize the use of 
force The cardinal Charter principle 
which outlaws the use of force in the 
absence of actual or imminent attack 
needs clear and unambiguous lan- 
guage to override it The resort to war 
ıs so contrary to the central objectives 
and spirit of the UN Charter and so 
contrary to the normal methodology 
of UN operations, that an intention to 
invoke it 1n any given circumstances 
needs to be categorically stated rather 
than left to speculation, uncertainty, 
and doubtful inference, that the prin- 
ciple against the unilateral use of force 
would amountto ws cogens, 1 e abed- 
rock principle of international law 
which even Congresses or Parlıa- 
ments cannot override ” 


l n my opinion, the avalanche of rea- 
sons given by Judge Weeramantry for 
his contention that the unilateral use 
of force in Iraq was in violation of the 
UN Charter and accepted principles 
of international law mustsurely sweep 
aside the conclusions reached by the 
British Attorney General that a spe- 
cific resolution authorizing the use of 
force was not required after resolu- 
tions 678 and 1441 Again, like the 
intelligence debacle, 1s this a case of 
tailored legal advice to suit a predeter- 
mined, political decision? The conse- 
quences of such a possibility are 
extremely graveforthe future 

The Iraqi war has triggered a 
vigorous debate across the world 
Constraints oftime do not permit here 
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a representative analysis of what has 
been said Since I have already dealt 
with the arguments in favour of the 
war, a few samplings of transatlantic 
opinions will give us an indication of 
what the anti-war lobby feels about 
some of the issues raised by the war 
Former US Assistant Secretary of 
State for South Asia, Karl Inderfurth, 
and others, have made certain obser- 
vations that merit careful reflection 


A... the question, at a press 
interview, whether the abandonment 
of the Security Council in favour of 
unilateral military action was a failure 
of US diplomacy, he replied ‘There 
1$ no question that US diplomacy has 
failed to bring together the Security 
Council ınacourse of action The fact 
ıs that there were only four members 
of the Council, counting the United 
States, that were prepared to go for- 
ward with that second resolution 
“Some others may have voted in favour 
but we will never know because 
although President Bush said he 
would call for a vote where everyone 
would put their cards on the table, he 
retreated from that because there 
was arecognition that not only would 
France veto but also that ıt was 
unlikely that there would be nine 
affirmative votes So this was not one 
of our better moments ın terms of 
bringing the international community 
together for acourse of action ” 

To the question whether unila- 
teral military action would be illegi- 
timate, Inderfurth replied “The 
administration 1s making the case 
that previous UN resolutions, and 
Article51 ofthe UN charter calling for 
self-defence, provide a basis for this 
action But there 1s no question that 
theadministration and President Bush 
are venturing into new legal territory 
where they are attempting to assert 
the rightofcountriesto take either pre- 
ventive or preemptive action in its 


Empire 


defence that many view with great 
concern This was not the world we 
wanted to visit at the end of the Cold 
War We wanted to have a greater sense 
of cohesion in the international com- 
munity We didn't want division bet- 
weeneastand west 

"The assertion by President 
Bush of this new doctrine of preemp- 
tion 1s one that causes many people 
great concern Somebody has said 
that the administration during its first 
two years was operating on the basis 
of the 3 Ds — disdain, disregard and 
disrespect for the international com- 
munity, including allies and friends 
and unfortunately in many cases that 
was how many in this administration 
— not Secretary Powell — proceeded 
and that kind of build-up helped to lay 
the ground-work for the diplomatic 
failure in the Security Council ” 

İt is worth recalling that, over 
the Suezcrisis, President Eisenhower, 
with enormous experience of war 
behind him, was passionately opposed 
tothe use of force, even for the purpose 
of upholding the principle of free pas- 
sage through the canal 


C o over to Paris for an opin- 
10n, this 1s what President Chirac had 
to say “Whether it ıs a matter of the 
necessary disarmament of Iraq or of 
the desirable change of regime in that 
country, there 1s no justification for 
a unilateral decision to resort to war 
Iraq does not today present an ımme- 
diate threat warranting an immediate 
war To act outside the authority of 
the United Nations, to prefer the use 
of force to compliance with the law, 
would incura heavy responsibility ” 
On the question whether, as UN 
Secretary General Kofi Annan has 
said, the US action has inflicted seri- 
ous damage to the credibility of the 
United Nations, Inderfurth's reply 
was that ‘it calls into question the cre- 
dibility and the viability of the United 


Nations and the Security Council in 
being able to address such difficult 
issues I do not believe it serves the 
purpose of the US to suggest that the 
UN and the Security Council are mov- 
ing toward irrelevancy That would 
be as damaging to the United States 
as it would be to any other country 
We will need the Security Council in 
the future, perhaps even with the 
North Korean crisis, which this 
administration has been basically 
disregarding We will need the UN 
and its member states 1n the post- 
conflict period in Iraq So while the 
credibility of the Security Council 1s 
being called into question, in my view 
the long-term need for the Security 
Council 1s absolutely abundantly 
clear, and we need to protect that 
Institution? _ 


O. the question of damage to 
relations with other states, including 
India, which had refused refuelling 
to US planes in the case of war with 
Iraq, Inderfurth voiced the following 
opinion ‘My feeling and my hope 1s 
that the Bush administration will 
not hold grudges against those who, 
for their own reasons, could not offer 
more support for the war on Iraq 
Remember, for the last war, there was 
a UN authorization in the Persian 
Gulf That allowed India and other 
countries to offer various things as 
part of that UN sponsored effort We 
do not have it this time The adminis- 
tration will simply have to take that 
into account and recognize that, while 
we have our priorities as defined by 
President Bush, which is the regime 
change ın Iraq, other countries do not 
see it that way and we should be res- 
pectful of that So I am hoping that 
there will beno lessening of the grow- 
ing relationship between the US and 
India over this matter I also hope that 
in the near future the administration 
will be willing to do more listening to 


other countries as opposed to issuing 
demands and pronouncements about 
whatthey should do ° 

Robin Cook, who resigned his 
high office as Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 
over the Iraqi war, had this to say 
‘There has been a wide impact on our 
international relations from Britain’s 
participation ın the unilateral deci- 
sion of the United States to launch a 
pre-emptive strike The Iraq war has 
divided us from our principal partners 
1n Europe It has removed us fromthe 
inside track we had built up with Rus- 
siaunderPutin Ithas underminedthe 
authority of the Security Council as 
the forumfor multilateral decisions on 
peace and security It has reduced our 
standing throughout the Third World, 
where few countries supported US 
intervention It has broken up the 
impressive global coalition against 
world terrorism which came into 
being in response to the attack on the 
twin towers ' 


O, the question whether regime 
change ın Iraq could be a precedent 
for regime change in Pakistan, Inder- 
furth says ‘The fact 1s when the US 
announces that it 1s pursuing a course 
of action, which legitimizes pre- 
emptıve or preventive action, how can 
the US argue that other countries 
cannotalso pursue a similar course of 
action? That would be a double stand- 
ard That would be hypocrisy The fact 
ıs there should be certain universal 
standards ın the world forhow nations 
act and react to each other The US 
cannot set itself aside - even if it is the 
sole superpower — it cannot operate 
in the world today on the basis of its 
own interpretations of international 
norms This will be a very dangerous 
precedentand example for other coun- 
tries So whether it be in the South 
Asian context or any other context, 
these things must be viewed as per- 


haps setting examples we may not. 


wantto setforothers ' 

On the question whether the 
war would arouse more anti-Amert- 
can anger or terrorism in the Arab 
VVorid or have the opposite effect, 
Inderfurth's view is that “the possibi- 
lity of a war leading to new recruits 
for Osama bin Laden's campaign of 
terror isareal one We have to realize 
that bin Laden does want to see the 
United States at war in Muslim coun- 
tries, because he uses 1t to suggest 
there 1s a real clash of civilizations 
between Islam and the West It will 
beuptothe UnitedStatesto prove him 
wrong once this wari1s over ” 


S... Robert Byrd made some 
caustıc comments on the floor of the 
Senate on 21 May “Hovv could vve 
expect to easıly plant a clone of US 
culture, values and government in a 
country so riven with religious, terri- 
torial and tribal nvalries, so suspicious 
of US motive and so at odds with the 
galloping materialism that drives the 
western-style economies? As so many 
warned this administration before it 
launched its misguided war on Iraq, 
there 1s evidence that our crackdown 
there ıs likely to convince 1,000 new 
bin Ladensto plan other horrors of the 
type we have seen in the past several 
days Instead of damaging the terror- 
ists, we have given them new fuel for 
theirfury ' 

The question has been raised 
whether ın the”complex world of 
today it 1s possible for any one state, 
however powerful, to dominate ıt? 
Eric Hobsbawm argues that with the 
exception of its military superiority ın 
high-tech weaponry, the US is relying 
on diminishing, or potentially dimin- 
ishing, assets Its economy, though 
large, forms adımınıshıng share of the 
globaleconomy Itis vulnerable ın the 
short term as well as in the long term 
Imagine that tomorrow the OPEC 


decided to put all its bills in euros 
instead of in dollars At some stage 
both the US government and electors 
will decide that ıt ıs much more 1mpor- 
tant to concentrate on the economy 
than to carry on with foreign military 
adventures, especially with unemp- 
loyment at an eight-year high 

As Jonathan Schell says, the 
larger question facing not just the 
United States.but any country that 
might be eager to establish an empire, 
1s whether the connection between 
military and political power — snapped 
bythe world revoltofthe 20th century 
— can be restored Does power still 
flow from the barrel of a gun or a 
B-52 bomber? Can the world in the 
twenty-first century be ruled from 
35,000 feet? Can cruise missiles build 
nations? Modern peoples have the 
will to resist and the means to do so 
Force can confer a temporary advan- 
tage, but politics is destiny 


A. objective analysis of the events 
that preceded the invasion of Iraq 
leads me to ten conclusions: one, that, 
in the absence of a specific authoriza- 
tion of war by the Security Council the 
unilateral resort to force by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and some 
other states was illegal Two, that since 
the case for war on both sides of the 
Atlantic was heavily based on the 
existence in Iraq of weapons of mass 
destruction, the non-discovery of such 
weapons up to date deprives the case 
of its alleged moral justification 
Three, the argument that there 1s a 
moral right which could be exercised 
by any state or combination of states, 
without the sanction of the Security 
Council, to oust or destroy a tyranni- 
cal ruler cannot be entertained be- 
cause ıt has dangerous implications 
for arbitrary action based on subyec- 
tive criteria 

Four, serious damage has un- 
doubtedly been done to the standing 
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of the United Nations as a result of 
the unilateral resort to force by a group 
of countries The weakening of the 
United Nations, especially the Secu- 
rity Council, creates uncertainty and 
has a destabilizing effect on the world 
order Five, the flawed procedure 
adopted for the preparation of crucial 
intelligence dossiers has created con- 
troversy within the two governments 
concerned and raises disturbing ques- 
tions regarding theircredibility, When 
the credibility of major powers falls 
into question it has a destabilizing 
effect on the world order 


S ix, the impact of the war on the 
Islamic countries is problematic An 
increase in terrorist activity as a res- 
ponse to the war cannot be ruled out 
The most serious immediate develop- 
ment 1s the transformation of the 
Shiites, who are supposed to be most 
hostile to Saddam Hussein, into a 
resistance movement that employs 
suicide operations as weapons against 
the coalition. It would appear that 
an Iraq: Hizbullah 1s being founded 
and trained in South Lebanon Other 
manifestations of mılıtarısatıon would 
have to be expected throughout the 


- Muslim world 


Seven, the critical question in 
the short term 1s likely to be whether 
the United States will again bypass 
the Security Council in pursuit of its 


— policy goals Certain statements have 


been made in responsible quarters that 
indicate Syria and Iran could be targets 
forregime change In thatevent, dan- 
gerous schisms would be created 
and the potential for further destabi- 
lization of the world order would be 
enhanced Eight, the United King- 
dom, in particular, will haveto decide 
whether 1t should use its 1nfluence to 
indicateto the United States that there 
are limitations on the deployment of 
US power In the light of recent expe- 
rience over Iraq it is hard to see Bri- 


tish public opinion agreeing yetagain 
to support the United States 1n a uni- 
lateral resort to force without the sanc- 
tion of the Security Council 

Nine, although worldwide oppo- 
sition to the invasion of Iraq on the 
streets of capital cities was impressive 
it was essentially an ephemeral phe- 
nomenon that did not in fact alter the 
decisions of the US and British gov- 
ernments In the future, the critical 
question will be public opinion in 
the United States, will it support 
war again? This will depend to some 
extent on how quickly US casualties 
subside, and how effectively the US 
government restores law and order in 
Iraq and constitutes a viable form of 
government, but to a greater extent, 
perhaps, on domestic economic ques- 
tions and the role of civil society in 
shaping governmental decisions 


i in 1994 Henry Kissinger wrote 
that the new world order will contain 
at least sıx major powers — the United 
States, Europe, China, Japan, Russia 
and, probably, India as well as a mul- 
tiplicity of medium-sized and smaller 
countries Although Kissinger did 
not seem to envisage at that time a 
unilateral reassertion of American 
military power, such as we have 
seen over Iraq, his basic configuration 
of major powers seems to be right 
The possibility, ın the medium term, 
of Europe, China, Russia and India 
emerging as a like-minded, counter- 
vailing group to US power cannot be 
ignored 

Analysts dissect the operations 
of international systems, statesmen 
build them The analyst can take his 
time to come to a clear conclusion, 
the overwhelming challenge to the 
statesman 1s the pressure of tıme The 
analyst runs no risk, nothing turns 
on whether he 1s right or wrong, the 
statesman 1s permitted only one guess, 
his mistakes could be irreversible 


Rogue state or 
indispensable nation 


ALEX ALEXIEV 


GENERALS are often said to plan 
for the next war by preparing to fight 
thelastone Something similar could 
be said about the attempts by inter- 
national relations practitioners and 
pundits of all kind to explain US poli- 
cies in the aftermath of 9/11 and espe- 
cially with respect to the war in Iraq 
The more restraıned among its critics 
accused Washington of transgressing 
against established verities of the 
international system such as national 
sovereignty, non-interference, multi- 
lateralism, the 1mperative of inter- 
national mandates and so on, while 
others accused it of naked aggression, 
imperial ambitions or a good old ‘oil 
grab' 

Onthe other side, the Bush admı- 
nistration and its supporters have 
focused on Iraq’s alleged possession of 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) 
and, more recently, when no such 
weapons were found, on the removal 
of Saddam”s brutal regime as a justi- 
fication of the war Neither side has 
made much of a systematic effort to 
find out to what extent these argu- 
ments did or continue to make sense 
against the reality of a dramatically 
changed world 

Today, several months after 
Baghdad fell and with passions some- 
what cooled off, ıt ıs worth revisiting 
this debate again Not ın order to jus- 
tify American policies ex post facto, 
but to try to understand what exactly 
has changed after 9/11 and, much 


more importantly, where we are head- 
ing in the future 

I start out with the premise that 
the events of 9/11 were a watershed 
event 1n modern history of the kind 
Hegelcalled *world-histoncal' Andas 
the author of a brilliant, if little noticed, 
essay on the subject has argued, ıt 
was an event that will remain world- 
historical ‘no matter what the outcome 
maybe °! It was, of course, a watershed 
event not because of the thousands 
that perished that day, but because 
it fundamentally changed the para- 
digm whichruled the conduct of inter- 
national relations prior to that 

That paradigm was based on the 
belief that actors ın the international 
relations arena were for the most part 
rational and willing to observe the 
rules of the game This had been the 
case even when states and alliances 
were openly antagonistic as during the 
Cold War Despite ineluctable ideo- 
logical hostility, propaganda battles 
and even wars by proxy, certain lines 
were never crossed and a kind of 
armed peace prevailed 

There have been, of course, cases 
where small national and sub-national 
actors refused to play by the rules or 
act rationally long before the terrorist 
acts in 2001, but the damage they 
could do was relatively limited What 


I Lee Harris, “Our World-Historical Gamble’, 
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the 9/11 attacks brought into frighten- 
ing focus was the willingness and abi- 
lity of small groups of dedicated 
killers to inflict cataclysmic casualties 
on innocent civilians and the even 
more frightening realization that tech- 
nological developments have placed 
theconstruction and/or acquisition of 
weapons of mass destruction within 
theirreach 


S... logical conclusions fol- 
lowed from this disturbing reality 
None of the traditional methods of 
resolving international conflicts are of 
any use ın dealing with this new threat 
Diplomacy and negotiations are use- 
less and so are international sanctions 
Deterrence does not work against an 
invisible enemy, especially one will- 
ing to die to achieve his objective and 
retaliation after the fact, even 1f one 
were able to identify the wrong doers, 
is not particularly effective The only 
strategy that promises any chance of 
success 1s preventing the terrorists 
fromacquiring WMD and preempting 
theiruse 

This strategy 1s not completely 
novel and has been used occasionally 
in the past — for instance, ın Israel's 
1981 strike against Iraq's Osirak 
nuclear reactor — but ıt 1s certain to 
become the prevalent method of deal- 
ing with immediate terrorist threats in 
the future Yet carrying it out will and 
in fact already has invalidated some 
of the most fundamental assumptions 
of our liberal international order, as we 
know it It will, first and foremost, do 
away with the notion of unlimited 
national sovereignty Very simply, 
states that aid and abet, let alone spon- 
sor terrorist groups or supply them 
with WMD cannotexpectto have their 
national or territorial sovereignty res- 
pected and will be subject to unilateral 
military intervention by threatened 
nations In particularly egregious 
cases, such regimes could and would 


be forcefully removed, as has already 
happened ın Afghanistan 

The imperative of timely intel- 
ligence, speed and covert operations 
for the success of such missions also 
makes it highly likely that they will be 
carried out primarily by individual 
nations or small international coali- 
tions This is also conditioned by the 
fact that apart from the United States 
very few other nations have the mili- 
tary capabilities to conduct preemp- 
tive operations of this kind Another 
likely consequence 1s that the role of 
international forums like the United 
Nations and even defence alliances 
like NATO, in the decision-making 
and operational aspect of counter- 
terrorist efforts will be rather limited, 
though it will remain 1mportant in the 
peace-keeping stage. 

Tocritics ofUS policy, all ofthis 
is the result not of a prudent response 
to an existential threat, but the unwar- 
ranted belligerence of an imperial 
bully out of control A key to their 
argumentis their reading of the terror- 
ist threat In their view, the threat 1s 
either not nearly as serious as Wash- 
ington makes it out to be or, to the 
extent that itexısts-atall, it 15 the result 
of America’s own misguided policies, 
especially with respect to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict America, in other 
words, got what it deserved Thus, a 
better grasp of the nature of the terror- 
ist threat 1s essential for any cogent 
discussion of the wisdom or lack 
thereof of current counter-terrorist 
policies and prospects for the future 


Wi there 1s general agreement 


that there ıs a key Islamıc dımensıon 
to the present terrorist phenomenon, 
opinions diverge widely on what 
motivates the terrorists As noted 
above, a fairly prevalent view holds 
that America’s staunch support for 
Israel in its conflict with the Palestin- 
1ans 1s the real catalyst for the anti- 


American outrage of Arabs and Mus- 
lims that 1s said to feed extremism 
This 1s also the standard propaganda 
line of Arab governments and one that 
is rather uncritically bought by the 
Left, along with more than a few west- 
ern governments and much of what’s 
called the developing world 


f, is a theory that holds precious lit- 
tle water even under the most cursory 
of examinations It 1s certainly true 
that most Arabs and many Muslims 
are aggrieved by the perceived injus- 
tices inflicted on the Palestinians by 
Israel, but itis quite a stretch to see this 
asthecauseofterrorism The firstter- 
rorist organization, the Muslim Broth- 
erhood was founded in 1928, while 
some of the key ideologues of modern 
Muslim extremism, such as Muham- 
mad Rida, the Brotherhood’s Hassan 
al Banna, and Abu ala Mawdudi plied 
their trade decades before the state of 
Israel existed The original terrorist 
attempt to destroy the World Trade 
Center took place in 1993, exactly at 
a time when the Oslo Agreements 
seemed poised to solve the conflict 
once and for all And lest we forget, 
of the estimated 160,000 victims of 
Islamic terrorism to date, more than 
150,000 have been other Muslims 

Indeed, a more powerful argu- 
ment can be made that it 1s Islamic 
extremism that has exacerbated the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict and not the 
other way around The most signifi- 
cant development ın that conflict in 
the 1990s was the transformation of 
the motivating ideology of the Pales- 
tinian struggle from PLO’s secular 
nationalist and socialist worldview to 
the radical Islamic agendas of Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad Which in turn made 
this essentially local conflict over 
real estate part and parcel of the large: 
Islamic extremism phenomenon and 
much less likely to be solved inde- 
pendently 


Nor ts the terrorist threat the 
result of a ‘clash of civilizations’, the 
elegance of Professor Huntington’s 
theory notwithstanding To the extent 
that there 1s a clash it 1s not only bet- 
ween the extremists and ‘Jews and 
Crusaders’, but also between the 
former and mainstream Islam, which 
is ultimately also threatened This 1s 
not to argue that Islam cannot stand a 
major dose of reform, for instance, ın 
separating religion and state 





Ax) ut even so, this is the same reli- 
gion that gave birth to a most brilliant 
civilization in the | 1th, 12th and 13th 
centuries, one that was superior to 
anything the West had atthe time And 
later, under the Ottomans, it was the 
same religion that proved more tole- 
rant than Christendom, provided 
sanctuary to non-Muslims fleeing 
religious persecution and made it pos-: 
sible for both Christian and Jewish 
communities not only to survive but 
also prosper Clashing civilizations 
is most definitely not our problem, nor 
ıs Islam as such : 
Instead, what we are facing is a 
perverted interpretation of Islam that 
ın its substance 1s a kind of Islamic 
fascism much closer to a totalitarian 
ideology of the Nazi or Communist 
type than to mainstream Islam It has 
metastasized out of control through- 
outthe international Muslim commu- 
nity and has become the guiding 
ideology of all terrorist groups regard- 
less of their origin or area of operation 
Like its fellow totalitarian ideo- 
logies, Islamic fascism rejects reason 
and glorifies violence as the only 
means towards its objectives And like 
them it yustifles violence by dehuman- 
izing its designated enemies What 
Jews, gypsies and Slavic untermens- 
chen were for the Nazis and the ‘class 
enemy’ was forthe communists, infi- 
dels and Muslim “apostates” are for 
the Islamists — just another category 


of subhumans deserving to be exter- 
mınated 

This type of extremism 1s not 
new in Islamic history, and the first 
movement that resembles today’s 
phenomenon, the Kharıyıtes, came 
into being shortly after the birth of 
Islam in the 7th century Later, various 
Islamic scholars, such as Ibn Taymiya 
in the 13th century, expounded on it 
but itdid notbecome institutionalized 
until the mid-18th century when the 
founder of the House of Saud imposed 
the theories promulgated by the 
radical cleric Muhammad 1bn Abd 
al-Wahhab as his realm’s religion 

VVahhabısm, as this creed got to 
be known to its detractors, like most 
other extremist movements before it, 
believed that traditional Islamic vir- 
tues and beliefs had been corrupted 
and preached a return to the osten- 
sibly pure Islam of the time of the 
Prophet and his companions In real- 
ity, Wahhab’s extreme doctrines con- 
tradicted major tenets of traditional 
Islam and in a real sense represent an 
outright falsification of the Muslim 
faith 


T. name just one egregious example, 
a key postulate of Wahhab’s teach- 
ing asserts that Muslims who do not 
believe in his doctrines are ipso facto 
non-believers and apostates against 
whom violence and jihad were not 
only permissible, but also obligatory 
This postulate alone transgresses 
against two fundamental tenets of the 
Quran - that invoking jihad against 
fellow-Muslims is prohibited and that 
a Muslim's profession of faith should 
be taken at face value until God judges 
his/hersincerity onJudgment Day 
This extreme reactionary creed 
was then used to justify military con- 
quest and violence against Muslim 
neighbours of the House of Saud 
Already in 1746, just two years after 
Wahhabism became Saud's religion, 


the new Saudı-VVahhabı state pro- 
claimed yıhad against all neighbouring 
Muslim tribes that refused to sub- 
scribetoit Indeed, well into the 1920s 
the history of the House of Saud 1s 
replete with violent campaigns to 
force other Muslims to submit politi- 
cally and theologically, violating yet 
another fundamental Quranic prin- 
ciple that prohibits the use of compul- 
sion in religion 


Tas the VVahhabı ideology con- 
tinues to be characterized by a set of 
doctrinal beliefs and behaviour pre- 
scriptions that are inimical to the val- 
ues and interests of the vast majority 
of Muslims in the world, to say noth- 
ing about those of non-Muslims 

Non-Wahhabi Muslims (syncretic 
Muslims, Sufis, Barelvis, Bahai, 
Ahmadis, among others) are consı- 
dered illegitimate, at best, while the 
Shia religion 1s still vilified asa Jew- 


ish conspiracy’ against Islam The m 


VVahhabıs continue to believe and 
preach violence and Jihad as a pillar 
of Islamic virtue, rigid conformism 
enforced by religious police, institu- 
tionalized oppression of women and 
a wholesale rejection of modernity, 
secularism and democracy as anti- 
thetical to Islam 

It is indeed the deeply held 
belief that democracy, the rule of law 
and western secular norms are a mor- 
tal threat to this pseudo-Islam, that 
have made America, the symbol and 
leaderofthe West, enemy number one 
for the Islamists And it is this fascis- 
tic, jıhadıst creed that has become the 
prototype ideology of all extregnist 
and terrorist groups, even those that 
despise the House of Saud And so we 
now have the spectacle of Al Qaeda 
VVahhabı terrorists turning on the cor- 
rupt VVahhabı gerontocracy in Saudi 
Arabia As ye sow, so ye shall reap 

How did this obscurantist, 
pseudo-Islamic creed manage to be- 


> 


come the dominant idiom not only 
among theextremists but increasingly 
the Islamic establishment? 


P. of the reason has to do with a 
deep-seated resentment in the Muslim 
and especially Arab world caused by 
the abject failure of their societies to 
keep up with the rest of the world in 
virtually every aspect of socioeco- 
nomic and political development 
Fifty years ago, the Arabs had a level 
of economic development similar to 
that of East Asia Today its GDP per 
capita 1s four to five times lower and 
its combined GDP is lower than 
Spain's despite its ol bonanza 

Saddled collectively with some 
of the most oppressive and corrupt 
political systems any where, the Arabs 
manufacture nothing that even deve- 
loping markets would want They 
have missed the industrial revolution, 
let alone the technological boom and 
the information age, and are com- 
pletely marginalized in every area of 
scientific pursuit. A palpable sense of 
deep malaise on the part of people 
mired in hopelessness and oppression, 
yet told on a daily basis that theirs 1s 
the one true and superior faith, 1s eas- 
ily exploited by demagogues to exter- 
nalizeevil 

Thus, it ıs but a small step from 
the real or imagined evils of colonial- 
ism, imperialism and globalization to 
Christians, Jews, Hindus and Muslim 
‘hypocrites’ as the personification of 
evil and the collective ‘enemies of 
Islam’ that must be destroyed if the 
glory of the faith and the power of the 
ummah are to be restored It 1s, of 
course, a fantasy, but adeadly fantasy 
if given achance to play itself out 

And it has been given this 
chance by money, lots of it It is not 
possible to understand the exponential 
spread of this malignant creed unless 
one realizes that Saudi Arabia, by its 
own admission, has spent over $70 bil- 


lion toexportand cultivate it around the 
world in the past quarter of a century 
Though officially couched as ‘deve- 
lopment aid’, even a superficial peru- 
sal of Riyadh's own information 
reveals that the vast majority of this 
money went into subsidizing ‘Islamic 
activities’ This is by far the largest 
sustained indoctrination campaign ın 
history and even the massive Soviet 
propaganda effort of yesteryear pales 
into insignificance 1n comparison 


T: results are there for everybody 
to see Saudi money has built a huge 
edifice of Islamic extremism world- 
wide that has become the key logistic 
base and nurturing ground of terror- 
ism It has bought and coopted much 
of the Islamic establishment, taken 
over Islamic publishing houses and 
even venerable institutions like Cai- 
ro’sAl Azhar University, which i5 now 
spewing Wahhabi venom and issuing 
fatwas justifying the murder of inno- 
centcivilians 

Tens of thousands of Saudi- 
financed madrassas throughout South 
Asia, Indonesia and as far as Nigeria 
teach little but hate and churn out 
legions of barely literate zealots ready 
to become yıhadı fodder ata moment’s 
notice Under Saudı/Wahhabı aus- 
pices the Deobandi creed in India and 
Pakistan has been radicalized to the 
point of becoming a jıhadıst ideology 
par excellence, as has Tablıghı Jamaat, 
now transformed froma peaceful and 
apolitical pietistic movement into a 
militant recruiting agency for jihad 

Inthe West, the Saudis have built 
210 Islamic centres and over 1500 
mosques, most of whom continue to 
be subsidized and become outposts 
of extremism and terrorism in the 
heart of infidel territory Nor do the 
Wahhabis shy away from directly 
sponsoring terrorism Indeed, from 
being instrumental in the founding of 
Al Qaeda mn the 1980s to the various 


Pakistani yıhadı organizations, there 
is hardly a terrorist group anywhere 
that has not been helped by Wahhabi 
‘charities’ More damning still, evi- 
dence 1s emerging from the Joint 
Inquiry Report and elsewhere that 
Saudi agents may have been directly 
complicit in the 9/11 attack itself 

What should by now be obvious 
beyond doubt is that this 1s a massive 
and unique threat to the established 
international order and civilization 
itself And it is far from being a threat 
only for the Great Satan, as many 
America-haters fervently hope On 
the contrary, those mostthreatened by 
it, 1n the first place, are other Muslim 
nations Pakistan, already a ticking 
time bomb, may be the first one to 
succumb with dire consequences 
for the region and the remnants of 
civil society in the country Indonesia, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia itself and a host 
of others are more vulnerable to vio- 
lence a la Algeria than 1s generally 
assumed 


N.. come countries with large 
Muslim minorities like India where 
radical Islam has made much head- 
way, thanks ın part to Hindu extrem- 
ism, and where the possibility of 
large-scale sectarian violence and 
destabilization can no longer be dis- 
missed Even in places like Turkey, 
you now have, forthe first time since 
Ataturk, secularism under sustained if 
stealthy assault by the Turkish govern- 
ment itself It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that if this malignancy 1s 
allowed to spread further unchecked 
we may be facing a Hobesian dog eat 
dog world someday — a notion that is 
frightening to even contemplate 
Which brings us back to the role 
of America To win the war on terror 
we must logically dotwothings Des- 
troy the ability of the terrorists to ter- 
rorize and to the extent possible 
destroy the worldwide infrastructure 


that produces and nurturesthem Todo 
that successfully would requireatruly 
global coalition againstterror and also 
leadership that 1s truly global For 
better or worse, the United States 1s 
the only nation that currently has the 
political,economic and military clout 
to lead this struggle And the vision to 
wanttodott Itunderstands something 
that many of its critics do not seem to 
The threat the Islamic fascists pose 
is not just the killing of civilians It is 
a threat to our fundamental values 
They do not hate what's bad about 
ourcivilization but what's good about 
it Asthe French philosopher Bernard- 
Henri Levy has put it succinctly 
"What they hate ıs democracy They 
hate tolerance They hate the sepa- 
ration of church and state They hate 
modernity ” 


Tis 1s not to say that America does 
not make mistakes or misjudgments 
Itdoes and like every.other nation will 
continue to doso Inthe waron terror, 
a good case could be made, for ins- 
tance, that Washington's misguided 
coddling of both Saudi Arabia and 
Pakistan, the two most important 
enablers of terrorism, is a serious and 
potentially disastrous error of yüdg- 
ment that needs to be addressed imme- 
diately But, in the final analysis, 
terrorism as the curse of our age will 
not be defeated without the United 
States taking a leading role in the war 
against 1tand carrying it out to theend 
at a tremendous cost to itself In this 
world-historical event it is truly the 
indispensable nation 

Perhaps an illustration 1s in 
order Recently I came across a rather 
typical anti-American diatribe in an 
Indian publication in which the author 
expressed his fervent wish to have 
America defeated, disgraced and 
chased out of Iraq so that it will never 
again think ofcommitting such impe- 
rialistaggression Letus fora moment 


play a mind game and imagine that 
this gentleman's wish has come true 
A chastened US withdrew in disgrace 
from Iraq, the Middle East and, in fact, 
the world and barricaded itself in 
Fortress America What happens 
next? Within a very short time either 
Saddam or a radical Shute regime 
will be back in power in Baghdad and 
resume the quest for WMD This will 
make Iran redouble its efforts 1n the 
same direction Other rich but weak 
States like Kuwait, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates, now threat- 
ened like never before, will also do 
anything possible to acquire WMD 
for protection 


l n Afghanistan, the Taliban will 
regain power very quickly with the 
help of Al Qaeda and Pakistani yıha- 
dist groups and again under the aus- 
pices of the ISI The further spread 
of Taliban fascism into Central Asia 
1s then a foregone conclusion A re- 
energized Al Qaeda and the embold- 
ened yıhadıs in Pakistan can start in 
earnest working on making WMD 
and/or proliferating Pakistani nuclear 
knowhow to groups driven by blind 
hatred and unaccountable to anybody, 
from Lashkar-e-Taibato Hamas This, 
in turn, will lead to the total break- 
down of even the precarious deter- 
rence existing today Israel, now faced 
with a threat to its very existence, 
will have no choice but to preempt 
with nuclear weapons and the same 
dilemma will almost certainly be 
faced by India as terrorist groups 
acquire WMD 

Absent America, there 1s nobody 
that can prevent this grim scenario from 
happening, not the United Nations, 
not France and Germany, not India 
And this 1s just for starters ın one 
region Is this the kind of world Ame- 
rica haters wish to live 1n? As the pro- 
verb says, ‘Beware of what you wish, 
because you may getit ’ 
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POLITICIANS develop tough skins 
In recent weeks harsh words have 
been spoken at heated moments which 
the speakers will prefer to forget, even 
though journalists will make this dif- 
ficult, Donald Rumsfeld will find that 
both old and new Europe are impor- 
tant to the United States President 
Chirac will not again patronise the 
new-entrants to the European Union 
because they disagree with France 
British ministers will not find it sen- 
sible again to pin all the blame on the 
French for lack of persuasiveness in 
ourown diplomacy These superficial 
wounds will heal Behind them how- 
ever remains the unresolved question 
of how those of us who are not Ameri- 
cans should treat the super power No 
other question 1s more important for 
the future of Europe 


Europe and the superpower 


THE RT HON LORD DOUGLAS HURD 
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France has taken up the refraın 
which the Chinese have favoured for 
many years, namely that the only tole- 
rable world ıs multipolar But the 
events of the last decade, and parti- 
cularly the explosion of American 
energy since September 11, show that 
thisconceptisnow unreal By any mea- 
surable standard the distance between 
the super power and the rest of us con- 
tinues to grow It 1s most marked in 
the military sphere The United States 
could without difficulty destroy within 
hours any regime in the world of which 
itdisapproved Itısnotsolong sıncethe 
prime mınıster, speaking in Warsaw, 
prophesied that Europe would become 
not a super state but a super power If 
by that phrase he means a power which 
stretched ıts might across the world ın 
a manner comparable to the United 


States then that was a vain prophecy 
The twentieth was the century of Ame- 
rica, the twenty-first will in that respect 
beno different 

But the military might of a super 
power 1s supreme only ın acts of des- 
truction However much we may dis- 
agree with this orthat American policy, 
no one can seriously argue that the 
United States 1s essentially a destruc- 
tive power The general instinct of 
Americans, with their system of free 
elections, the rule of law and a free 
pless, 1s constructive, the instinct of a 
builder Yet the moment the United 
States wishes to turn from destroying 
lives and infrastructure with its bombs 
and missiles and begins to rebuild, it 
requires partners 


I. Iraq, forexample, ıturgently needs 
valid Iraqi partners before formidable 
resentment builds against the occupy- 
ing Anglo-American army The same 
1strueelsewhere If its constructive aim 
of furthering a more decent world ıs to 
succeed, the United States will need 
partners ın every region of the world 
These will vary from place to place 
Around North Korea, forexample, we 
see a growing partnership based on the 
balance of power, whereby the United 
States and China come reluctantly to- 
gether to tackle adangerfrom weapons 
of mass destruction more serious than 
was ever posed by Saddam Hussein 
Ineach of these regional partner- 
ships, whatever their formal construc- 
tion, the United States will be the 
dominant member, yet driven into 
partnership because it cannot achieve 
its objectives alone This is true in the 
Middle East and in Africa where the 
shape of such partnerships 1s so far 
hard to discern and where prospects 
remain bleak Across the Atlantic 
the Latin Ámerican countries have 
devisedaseries of organisations each 
with adifferent membership and char- 
acter but find that no one of these is 


adequate by itself to guide the deci- 
sions ofthe super power 

In Europe the problem ıs dıffer- 
ent There is already one particular 
organisation, namely the EU, whichis 
the obvious partner for the United 
States The problem is not in identify- 
ing a partner but in rescuing the Euro- 
pean Union from its present scrappy 
and disorganised state Because of 
disagreements within Europe, serious 
European countries like Britain and 
Spain felt compelled to hitch them- 
selves as individual countries to the 
American doctrine of a pre-emptive 
strike against Iraq Both prime minis- 
ters, confronting their own public 
opinion, judged that ıt was neither 
safe nor wise to leave the super power 
unsupported as it developed its policy 
Having reached this fundamental 
conclusion both leaders then per- 
suaded themselves that the decisions 
which followed were not only Ameri- 
can but right 


Y. clearly neither of them are con- 
tent with this as a permanent relation- 
ship Tt lacks the balance necessary 
ın a proper partnership Weare the far- 
thing inapenny farthing bicycle The 
prime minister will have read how 
sixty years ago Churchill began to 
realise, through all the polite rhetoric 
of a special relationship, the growing 
inferiority of Britain compared to the 
United States and therefore its stea- 
dily lessening influence overAmerican 
decisions The prime minister knows 
in his heart how huge that imbalance 
has grown in the interval since Chur- 
chill courted Roosevelt That is why 
he and the other Atlantıcıst leaders of 
Europe are trying once again to create 
a partnership not just of individual 
European states but of the European 
Union with the süper power 

There is a big contrast between 
the way in which we Europeans han- 
dle our trading and our other relation- 


ships with the United States For years 
now, and almost without controversy, 
member states of the EU including 
Britain have been content to allow the 
European Commission to represent 
us 1n trade negotiations, speaking with 
one voice on behalf of a trading entity 
comparable in importance to the 
Americans themselves 


C o there are disputes and 
strong arguments between the two 
sides ofthe Atlantic These arise from 
the occasional natural clash of eco- 
nomic interests and perceptions But 
both Europe and the United States 
have an interest ın the success of the 
Doha Round and indeed of the whole 
rule-based structure of the World 
Trade Organisation Both face the 
challenge of restraining their own 
protectionism, particularly in agricul- 
ture, and opening their markets to 
producers elsewhere : 

Shrewd hard working repre- 
sentatives, Pascal Lamy of the Com- 
mission and Bob Zoellick of the 
United States, get on with their work 
more ör less undisturbed by the politi- 
cal disagreements over Iraq The 
resentments caused by such disagree- 
ments are likely to prove shallow I 
noticed, for example, that on a day 
when the papers were full of stories of 
boycotts of French wine in the United 
States, one ofthe biggest low cost US 
airlines placed an order for up to 100 
Airbuses That adds up to quite a lot 
ofclaret 

When we defined at Maastricht 
in 1991 the arm of aforeign common 
and security policy for Europe, I 
hoped that we would have made more 
substantial progress by now But such 
a policy was never going to come 
down whole and perfect like a glass 
palace lowered from heaven As often 
1n Europe the trouble arises largely 


from too much rhetoric, too many 
sneeches made ac if ench a nalare 
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already existed or could be brought 
into being by signatures on atreaty 

When European politicians speak 
complacently about acommon foreign 
policy they provoke the obvious retort 
that such an idea 1s moonshine when 
you look at the deep disagreement, for 
example on Iraq What ıs the point, it 
1s argued, of chattering about a Euro- 
pean foreign minister when we are 
busy contradicting each other about 
such an ımportant question? 


Y the fact that vve cannot agree on 
everything should not blind us to the 
fact that there is already much foreign 
policy which we already conduct as 
Europeans Iam not thinking of un- 
important trivia Four substantial 
examples spring to mind First, the 
enlargement of the European Union 
ıs a foreign policy initiative of huge 
importance, transforming the whole 
scene ın Eastern and Southern Europe 
We shall now, for example, become 
neighbours of Russia with the sort of 
implications we already saw in the 
negotiations over Kaliningrad 
Second, Europe in its different 
-manifestations now carries the main 
responsibility for the stabilisation of 
the Balkans with a view to the even- 


: tual entry of those countries also to 


the Union When it was a matter of 
launching bombs and missiles against 
the Serbs the Americans took the lead 
Now that tt 1s a question of adminis- 
tration, aid and diplomacy the Euro- 
peans are the senior partner although 
as 1s highly desirable the, Americans 
continue to be involved 

Third, the EU 1s one of the 
authors of the road map for peace 
between Israel and the Palestinians 
Here the decisive part rests with the 
‘Americans, but our participation 1s 
more than verbal Just as the Israeli 
economy has to be propped up by the 
United States, so the new Palestinian 
state asitstrugglesto birth will depend 


on EU finance in establishing and 
maintaining its new institutions 

Fourth, Turkey has declared and 
maintained for several years its voca- 
tion to become a member of the EU 
We have agreed with the strong sup- 
portofthe United States to open nego- 
tiations to this end This will take a 
long time and remain full of difficul- 
ties İt is not clear that the Americans 
fully realisethatby this policy they are 
giving the European Union a new card 
of entry into the affairs not just of the 
Middle East but also of the Caucasus 
Whereas a few years ago I was doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of welcoming 
Turkey, I can now see how Turkish 
membership, 1f achieved, could add 
dramatically to the weight of Europe 
ın the world 

These are all things which we 
now do as Europeans, not as British, 
French or Germans In the past we 
fought each other ın these areas, now 
weareunitedin helping those wholive 
there They are examples of how the 
structure envisaged at Maastricht can 
be built slowly brick by brick I would 
rather that we said less about the glo- 
bal pretensions of Europe and concen- 
trated on making a success of the 
enterprises closer to hand on which we 
are already embarked 


l. exaggerated rhetoric has been one 

defect of European policy making, 
another has been excessive preoccu- 
pation with machinery Given that 
Europe's role outside its own borders 
depends to a large extent on willing- 
ness to use our economic strength, the 
European Commission 1s bound to 
be involved Yet, most member states 
are not willing to hand over to the 
Commission an exclusive power over 
foreign policy letalonedefence Sowe 
operate a mixed system based on the 
intergovernmental Council of Minis- 
ters operating in tandem with the 
supranational Commission 


Luckily this system has grown 
up under the guidance of two sensible 
and farsighted men Javier Solanaand 
Chris Patten have deserved well of us, 
not least because of the way ın which 
they have damped down the frictions 
which might otherwise have halted 
this clumsy piece of machinery The 
European Convention under Presi- 
dent Gıscard has put forward ideas 
broadly welcomed by the British 
government for strengthening the 
machinery They suggest a single 
EU foreign minister with authority 
derived from the Council but with the 
right to sitinon Commission meetings 
which would discuss external issues 
without a vote They also propose 
ways of changing the present fussy 
and inept way 1n which the Presidency 
of the EU Council changes every six 
months, to the obvious disadvantage 
of Europe’s effectiveness beyond its 
borders 


A. these and other ideas are dıs- 
cussed during the rest of this yeai 
much time will no doubt once again be 
spent on the question of majority vot- 
ing on external affairs. I have never 
thought this a crucial issue İt is hard 
to foresee circumstances ın which 
any member state could be forced by 
a majority vote into adopting foreign 
and defence policies of which it 
strongly disapproved The idea that 
majority voting could have made us 
more effective in Bosnia, or indeed 
over Iraq, is unreal Whatis required is 
not a system of majority voting but a 
greater willingness to share informa- 
tion, to discuss options more frankly 
andın greater depth than hitherto, and 
to establish the habit by which after 
such discussion the minority rallies 
to the majority 

It 1s a mistake to force the pace 
where there is genuine disagreement 
In the examples I have cited agree- 
ment has come about through the 


gradual coincidence of perception 
and interest European nations, which 
a century ago were scratching each 
others eyes out over the Balkans are 
now working as one The best way of 
establishing a sure European Union 
1s to accept that its pace may continue 
to be slow, however maddening this 
will beforimpatient enthusiasts 


İ n mılıtary matters the defects of 
Europe have been well advertısed 
Povver in the post-Cold War world has 
a civilian as well as military compo- 
nent and military weakness does not 
make Europe impotent To use Robert 
Kagan's analogy, both Venus and 
Mars are needed to sustam an orderly 
and prosperous world order Thecruel 
phrase that the Americans do the cook- 
ing while Europe does the dishes 
has lost its edge Whether in Kosovo, 
Afghanistan or Iraq, those who build 
are as necessary as those who clear the 
ground by destroying a tyranny It is 
not enough to create deserts and call 
them peace We no longer face a mılı- 
tary threat from arival super power but 
a complex danger from the extreme 
side of Islam to which a purely mılı- 
tary response is inadequate 
Nevertheless, European military 
weakness relative to the United States 
undoubtedly impairs the total weight 
of Europe in the partnership That 1s 
why the prime minister and President 
Chirac took their defence initiative 
at St Malo in 1998 The value of this 
Anglo-French scheme lay notso much 
in the precise proposal for a European 
rapid reaction force as in the opportu- 
nity to galvanise the quality and quan- 
tity of European defence spending 
The response has been weak, 
partly because of the budgetary con- 
straints imposed by the stability pact 
and feeble European economic per- 
formance, partly because public opin- 
ion even in Atlanticist countries like 
Germany, Italy and Spain does not 


accept the continuing importance of 
military power Most Europeans dis- 
like the idea that you can help to cre- 
ate a peaceful world order by sending 
yourfellow citizens abroad to kill and 
bekilledeven when you have notbeen 
attacked Europeans need to look 
again at this problem of military effort 

But the Belgian initiative ap- 
proved at the recent meeting with 
France, Germany and Luxembourg 
looked the wrong way, namely back- 
wards The last thing Europe needs is 
more divisive rhetoric and yet another 
headquarters The original St Malo 
concept needs to be carried forward 
ın harmony with NATO The original 
Turkish objections to the mechanics 
of this have been overcome in detailed 
negotiations Inthe EU deploymentin 
Macedonia we see the first small prac- 
tical result There 1s another crucial 
point We Europeans should regard 
NATO, not as an instrument of over- 
weening American power, but as one 
instrument of anecessary partnership 
The Americans in turn should accept 
thatthe European members of NATO 
will increasingly act 1n concert if as 
we hope our common foreign policy 
develops 


Te 1s a Strong case for NATO 
taking over the stabilisation of Iraq 
fromthe Anglo-American forces, fol- 
lowing the precedent of Afghanistan 
Whoever does it, this 1s going to be a 
tough task Both our governments 
are beginning to show disquiet at the 
number of troops who will be tied down 
in Iraq, and the speed with whichaforce 
which came to liberate is resented as an 
army of occupation Other members of 
NATO might spread the military and 
political risks and bring useful skills 
of policing and administration to this 
interim period, before a valid Iraqi gov- 
emment takes control 

Ireturn finally to the fundamen- 
tal concept of partnership A partner ts 


not a rival, seeking to outpace and 
undermine There is no way 1n which 
that old Gaullıst concept will prevail 
in modern Europe But neither does a 
true partner simply scurry to Washing- 
ton to find out the American view and 
then proclaim this as the only right 
course for Europe 


Ta: 1s a real danger after the Iraq 
war that members of the EU will stay 
divided between these two concepts, 
both inadequate Some in the US 
administration may be tempted to rely 
on informal coalitions of willing 
governments They may continue to 
accuse the unwilling governments of 
immorality and ingratitude, even 
when that unwillingness 1s shared by 
the majority of those whom they rep- 
resent A Europe divided year after 
year on these lines would be a disas- 
ter Sucha Europe would not be strong 
enough to give decisive help to the 
super power, but those excluded or 
self-excluded would be strong enough 
to disrupt American efforts in NATO 
and the UN By our divisions we 
would edge the US further towards 
unilateralism 

We need to forget some harsh 
words which have been spoken but 
to remember the lesson which lies 
behind them A true partnership bet- 
ween Europe and the United States 
requires a more coherent diplomatic, 
military and economic effort by the 
European Union Thisin turn requires 
aconcentration on political willpower 
rather than on intricate machinery and 
speech making Sometimes a crisis 
such as the present one can produce 
the necessary willpower 

The task 1s hard but not as diffi- 
cult as some which we Europeans 
have already surmounted Now, before 
new unwelcome patterns of thought 
and action are established, 1s the time 
to see clearly and concentrate our 
minds and make the effort 
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Justice in an interventionist era 
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ITisconventionally accepted that the 
mid-seventeenth century Peace of 
Westphalia, marking the end of a cen- 
tury of religious wars 1n Europe, laid 
the foundations for rules of sover- 
eignty and non-intervention The First 
and the Second World Wars gave legi- 
timacy to rules condemning aggres- 
sion, and these were sought to be 
operationalised through the League of 
Nations and the UN Charter Interna- 
tionallaw, respecting the sovereignty 
of nation states, and non-intervention 
ın the internal affairs of those states, 
is as much a product of prudence as it 
is of moral and ethical considerations 
The logic of constitutionalism 
applies not only to norms of govern- 
ance within countries, but also to the 
conduct of statecraft 1n 1nterriational 
relations Limiting absolute power, by 
introducing checks and balances, 1s a 
device of prudential rationality The 
rules of international law, on the cir- 
cumstances when aggression and 
war can be justified, are meant to be 
restraints that would serve the long- 


* The views expressed here are the author’s 
personal opinions, and must not be attributed 
to the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme Thanks are due to Pernille Stallemo, 
UNDP Oslo Governance Centre, for summa- 
rising some of the sources cited in this paper 


term interests of all people, even 
though, at any given point in time, pre- 
ventive or pre-emptive wars may 
appear warranted from the point of 
view of countries that feel they have 
been violated by state-sponsored acts 
of terrorism 

September 11,2001 has changed 
all this The Bush Admınıstratıon”s 
National Security Strategy, issued on 
20 September 2002, has overturned 
the classic principles of international 
law on war An era of intervention in 
the internal affairs of nation states has 
arrived The United States has the 
power to defy international law with- 
out risking any serious penalty It is 
another matter that the long-term 
interests of the United States, and 
indeed of people in any othercountry, 
will be best served if international con- 
sensus on the basic principles of the 
laws of nations 1s respected The United 
States, one hopes, will realize, sooner 
than later, that its legitimacy in the 
conduct of its foreign policy depends 
upon respect for the law of nations 

Meanwhile, what of justice, 
therefore, ın an era where intervention 
in the internal affairs of nations 1s Jus- 
tified in the name of justice? Justice is 
important, not only because it is the 
firstamong the public virtues, but also 


because unjust acts will reap their 
consequences on perpetrators, sooner 
or later 


l. his millennium report to the 
United Nations, Secretary-General, 
Kofi Annan noted that human rights 
and humanitarian justification for 
intervention 1n the internal affairs of 
nation states had gained ascendancy 
throughout the 1990s “Once synony- 
mous with the defence of territory from 
external attack, the requirements: of 
security today have come to embrace 
the protection of communities and 
individuals from internal violence '! 
The defence of humanity and the 
defence of sovereignty, according to 
Kofi Annan, are essential principles 
that must be supported The UN 
Charter affirms both principles The 
dilemma arises when the two princi- 
ples are ın conflict 

Kofi Annan pointed out, ‘Itis not 
the deficiencies'of the Charter which 
have brought us to this juncture, but 
our difficulties in applying its princi- 
oles to a new era, an era when strictly 
1aditional notions of sovereignty can 
10 longer do justice to the aspirations 
ot peoples every where to attain their 
‘undamental freedoms ’* But many 
nember states of the United Nations 
ue suspicious about authorising 
irmed intervention in situations of 
”ivic conflict that are perceived to be 
hreats to peace and security In an 
ınegual world ıt is understandable 
hat the principles of equality, sover- 
'ignty, and non-intervention in the 
nternal affairs of states, are regarded 
isthe last bastion of protection against 


Kofi Annan, We the Peoples The Role ofthe 
Jted Nations in the 21st Century (New York 
jnited Nations, 2000), p 43, available at 
"ww un org/millennium/sg/report 


Koti Annan, “Address” (annual report to 
1e opening meeting ot the United Nations 
jenera! Assembly, 9 September 1999), avail- 
ble at www un org/News/Press/docs/1999/ 
9990920 sgsm7136 html 


possible imperialistic interventions 
by powerful states 

Human rights and humanitarian 
activists who favoured intervention 
are now increasingly concerned about 
the selectivity of interventions, and 
the preponderance of national inter- 
ests of powerful states ? Way back in 
1993, Ian Martin warned 
‘Ido want to argue against too easy an 
enthusiasm ın the,human nghts move- 
ment, and especially ın the United 
States, for military intervention on 
humanitarian grounds The human 
rights movement has struggled suc- 
cessfully to establish that national 
sovereignty and non-interference ın 
internal affairs are not absolute prin- 
ciples which necessarily prevail over 
the international responsibility to pre- 
vent mass violations of human rights 
But when it involves the use of force, 
such international responsibility can 
be properly exercised only by a mul- 
tilateral decision of the international 
community through the UN And the 
legitimacy of such decisions of the 
UN depend upon a proper distribu- 
tion of power within that organization, 
the application of a set of principled 
criteria for military: intervention 
which is not politically selective, and 
the development of the ability of the 
UN itselfto maintain control of a mili- 
tary operation "4 


Ti warning was presctent David 
Chandler has persuasively docu- 
mented how humanitarian and human 
rights arguments for intervention by 
the international community, with or 


3 The issues are elaborated well in William 
Shawcross, Deliver Us From Evil. Peace- 
keepers, Warlords and a World of Endless Con- 
Jlict (New York Simon & Schuster, 2000) 


4 Ian Martin, "The New World Order Oppor- 
tunity or Thréat for Human Rights?” Edward 
A Smith Lecture, Harvard Law School 
Human Rights Programme, 1993 www law 
harvard edu/programs/hrp/Publications/ 
martin html 


without UN Security Council bless- 
ings, have compromised the funda- 
mental right of people to have some 
say 1n decisions that affect them ? 
Democratic universalismis eloquently 
espoused by President Bush “People 
everywhere want to be able to speak 
freely, choose who will govern them, 
worship as they please, educate their 
children — male and female, own pro- 
perty, and enjoy the benefits of their 
labour These values of freedom are 
right and true forevery person, in every 
society 'ó 


T: dılemma s that the right of peo- 
ple to choose who will governthem 1s 
seriously compromised when their 
country 1s ın the control of inter- 
national forces — whether those of a 
‘coalition of the willing’ orsome other 
international entity with real decision- 
making powers The governments 
that get established with the blessings 
of interventionist forces, regardless of 
their professed commitment to human 
rights, are unlikely to command the 
legitimacy required to guarantee to 
people law and order, and the admın- 
istration of justice 

Weak governments, not strong 
States, are responsible for most con- 
flicts and human rights violations that 
we have witnessed in recent decades 
Strengthening governance 1s indeed 
the best way to address the ills of large- 
scale violations of human rights and 
perpetuation of poverty But no gov- 
ernmentcan be strong if it lacks legiti- 
macy That 1s why it 1s important to 
respect the rules of international law 
that have evolved in response to ¢ri- 
ses, so that interventionist crusades 
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against tyrants identified with terror 
do not become crucibles for further 
crisis and cruelty against people 

It 1s ironic that barely a year 
after the member states of the United 
Nations had unanimously adopted 
the Millennium Declaration, 1n Sep- 
tember 2000, that the core principles 
endorsed by Heads of States and 
Governments should be called into 
question Clauses 4 and 24 of the Dec- 
laration state 
“We are determined to establish a just 
and lasting peace all over the world in 
accordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter We rededicate 
ourselves to support all efforts to up- 
hold the sovereign equality of all states, 
respect for their territorial integrity 
and political independence, resolution 
of disputes by peaceful means and in 
conformity with the principles of jus- 
tice and international law, the right to 
self-determination of peoples which 
remain under colonial domination and 
foreign occupation, non-interference 
ın the internal affairs of states, respect 
for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, respect for the equal nghts 
ofall without distinction as torace, sex, 
language or religion and international 
cooperation ın solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cul- 
tural or humanitarian character 
“We will spare no effort to promote 
democracy and strengthen the rule of 
law, as well as respect for all interna- 
tionally recognized human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, including 
the right to development ”7 


b g sovereignty and inter- 
vention, At the same time as the Mil- 
lennium Declaration was drafted and 
adopted by the United Nations, the 
International Commission on Inter- 
vention and Sovereignty began to 
explorethe conceptual leap called for 
by Secretary-General Kofi Annan to 
reconcile the dilemma of according 


priority to human rights and humanı- 
tarian intervention over state sover- 
eignty The timing of the publication 
of the report of this Commission has 
resulted in its neglect "The conceptual 
leap in this report lies in its redefini- 
tion of sovereignty as the responsibi- 
hty of a state to protect 1ts people, 
especially the vulnerable populations 

Only when a state 1s either unwilling 
orunableto protectcitizens 1n danger 
would the rights of sovereignty and 
the principle of non-intervention yield 
to an international responsibility to 
extend the protection needed by vul- 
nerable populations 


1 
, 


M ındful ofthe need to getconsen- 
sus among the member states of the 
United Nations, aconsensus that could 
lead to the ‘responsibility to protect’ 
becoming a principle of internatio- 
nal customary law, the Commission 
retains the sovereignty principle, 
while qualifying it It conceives of the 
responsibility to protect as encom- 
passing the ‘responsibility to prevent’ 
and the ‘responsibility to rebuild’ 
This implies that international inter- 
vention should encompass early warn- 
ing and conflict prevention efforts, 
peace building, security, economic 
development, and justice and recon- 
ciliation The Commission affirms 
that ‘prevention 1s the single most 
important dimension of the responşi- 
bility to protect prevention options 
should always be exhausted before in- 
tervention 1s contemplated, and more 
commitment and resources must be 
devoted to it ’? 


7 Resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly, 55/2 United Nations Millennium Decla- 
ration http //www un org/millennium/ 
declaration/ares552e htm 


8 The Responsibility to Protect, International 
Commissionon Intervention and State Sover- 
eignty, 2 vols (Ottawa International Deve- 
lopment Research Centre, 2001), available at 
www idrc ca 


9 Ibid ,Synopsis, vol 1,p x1 


The Commission reaffirms the 
primacy of the UN Security Council, 
arguing that when the council is unable 
orunwilling to act, intervention could 
be sanctioned by the General Assem- 
bly in Emergency Special Session 
under the ‘Uniting for Peace’ proce- 
dure, or by regional organisations 
under Chapter VII of the Charter, sub- 
Ject to subsequent authorisation by 
the Security Council The Commis- 
sion does not repeat the frequently 
made call toreform the Security Coun- 
cil by making it more democratic 
Even though it counsels the perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil not to use their veto power when 
considering international military 
intervention for protecting vulnerable 
people, one cannot help wondering 
whether Russia, ın the case of the 
Chechens, or China, in the case of 
Tibetans, would overlook their own 
vital interests, should we reach a point 
when the ‘just cause’ for intervention 
threshold, as defined by the Commis- 
sion 1s crossed Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan, reacting to the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, ruefully 
noted ‘Lack of political will, national 
interest narrowly defined, and simple 
indifference too often combine to 
ensure that nothing 1s done, or too İlt- 
tle and too late '!! 


Jaz and international ınterven- 
tion The problem of political wıll of 
member states of the United Nations 
cannot be overcome by moral exhor- 
tations Meanwhile, it may turn out, as 
Michael Ignatieff suggests, that ‘back- 
ing human nights principles with poli- 
tical will and military steel’ was ‘an 
interregnum, made possible because 


10 The Emergency Special Session was the 
procedure adopted to sanction operations in 
Korea ın 1950, Egypt in 1956, and the Congo 
in 1960, and the Economic Community of 
West African states authorised action in Libe- 
ria in the early 1990s and in Sierra Leone in 
1997 


western militaries had spare capacity 
and time todo human rights work ” He 
predicts a new era in which human 
rights will become irrelevant, and in 
the aftermath of both Afghanistan 
and Iraq, one 1s hard put to refute this 
pessimism !? 


ik. 1s a strong likelihood that the 
imperatives of interventionism will 
1esult in the imposition upon countries, 
whose State structures and justice 
systems have broken down, models 
derived from western countries -Even 
when countries have not necessarily 
been ın crisis warranting intervention, 
foreign aid to reform the justice sector 
1n many countries has shown the ten- 
dency to foist upon them models of the 
rule of law without a proper under- 
standing of history, culture, and insti- 
tutional diversity It has been argued, 
for instance, that the current rule- 
of-law promotion field, which started 
inthe mid 1980s in Latin America, suf- 
fers from a lack of knowledge at many 
levels of conception, operation and 
evaluation, that the base of knowledge 
from which rule-of-law aid practition- 
ers are operating is startlingly thin '? 
Legal transplants do not easily 
take root and flourish, for that the 
legal system in any country has to be 
more an indigenous species than an 
exoticone Knowledge of history, cul- 
ture, and social practices 1s 1mportant, 
especially for external agencies that 
seek to create new capacity 1n post- 
conflictsituations, or developexisting 


11 Speechatthe International Peace Academy 
Seminar, ‘Responsibility to Protect’, New 
York, NY, 15 February 2002 www un org/ 
News/Press/docs/2002/sgsm8125 doc htm 


12 Michael Ignatiett, ‘Is the Human Rights 
EraEnding? The New York Tunes, 5 February 
2002,p A25 


13 Thomas Carothers, ‘Promoting the Rule of 
Law Abroad The Problem ot Knowledge’, 
Working Papers, Rule of Law Series, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Number 
34 January 2003 1 
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capacity 1n the Justice sectors in other 
situations Justastheregimethatcomes 
To power after a phase of international 
intervention (assuming that there 
would indeed be an end to such inter- 
vention) can have legitimacy only if it 
is freely chosen by the people without 


any external pressures, so also the jus- 


tice sector will command credibility 
only whenreforms are “home grown’ 


M any UN agencies, including the 
UNDP, are learning that national own- 
ershipis crucial if reforms 1n govern- 
ance structures are to be successful 
and sustainable UNDP has embarked 
upon a process of informing its deci- 
sions on what to support, and how to 
support, with knowledge garnered 
from practitioners in the field, many 
of them national officers who have the 
sensitivity and nous to judge what will 
work and what will fail It would be 
1ronic that just as the principal deve- 
lopment arm of the United Nations is 
equipping itself to act with greater 
knowledge and flexibility to adapt its 
support to different contexts and cir- 
cumstances, the role of the UN as a 
whole, ın rebuilding states and socie- 
ties, 1s diminished, and old imperial- 
istic patterns of imposing institutions 
should gain ascendancy 

There are at least two good rea- 
sons for the UN to have a greater role 
1n international affairs 1n an era of 
inevitable intervention The first 1s the 
legitimacy of international law, and 
the confidence that it can give to peo- 
ple that international law can prevent 
a situation where one power will give 
the law to other countries The second 
is that the development agencies of the 
UN are now better equipped to adapt 
their policies and programmes to the 
specific requirements of different cul- 
tures and contexts, unlike the eco- 
nomic policy prescriptions that have 
emanated from the Bretton Woods 
institutions 
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EVEN as the world confronts a new 
American approach to world affairs 
post the advent of the Bush Admınıs- 
tration in January 2002, the Indian 
response to the tumultuous develop- 
ments since then has been along 
unexpected lines While the liberal 
opinion in the United States and over- 
whelming public opinion 1n Europe, 
the Middle East and Asia remains 
extremely critical of the Bush Admi- 
nistration's policies, India’s reaction 
has ether been muted or supportive of 
the new line of Washington on key 
globalissues Even as the staunchest 
of the traditional American allies chal- 
lenged the Bush Admınıstratıon”s 
policies, India, which on the basis of its 
past record could have been expected 
to lead the charge against the United 
States ın various international forums, 
has often ended up on the side of 
Washington. 

Although the popular reaction 
1n India to the US policies has been 
no different from that of the rest of the 
world, the official Indian line has seen 
an importantevolution away from the 
past positions The following is an 
examination of some of the elements 
of the new global debate — the trium- 
phant demonstration of American 
dominance in world affairs, the restruc- 
turing of great power relations, the 
declining prospect for multilateral 
1nstitutions, the changing nature of 
warfare, and the unfolding battle for 
thetransformation of the Middle East 
—andthe Indian responsetothem 

Anaffirmation ofthe American 
political will to overthrow Saddam 
Hussein in the face of extraordinary 
popularand governmental opposition 
toit which was unconvinced about the 
American justifications for the war 


India and the new world order 
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and the apparently daunting military 
obstacles, 1s the single biggest out- 
come of the Iraq war. Many powers of 
the world, including India, seriously 
underestimated the political resolve 
ofthe Bush Admınıstratıon ın having 
its way on Iraq. Atthe root of this fail- 
ure 1s an inability to see the transfor- 
mation of American politics since 
September 11 

VVhat the attackers of the World 
Trade Center did on September 11 was 
to transform the security condition of 
the United States. Separated fromthe 
rest of the world by two large oceans 
and blessed with such neighbours as 
Mexico and Canada, the American 
mainland has remained invulnerable 
to external aggression Few great 
powers 1n the history of the inter- 
national system have had that benefi- 
cial geographic circumstance They 
had to live cheek by jowl with other 
aggressive neighbours with great 
power ambitions of their own 

The US indeed came under a 
direct attack in Pearl Harbourin 1942 
But Hawaii 1s a thousand miles away 
fromthe US mainland The last occa- 
sion when American heartland had to 
defend itself was in 1812 when Great 
Britain sacked Washington, DC The 
luxury ofasecure homeland has ended 
for the United States. The US has 
risen to the challenge of protecting 
its own territory from attacks — in far 
off lands. 

The new condition of domestic 
vulnerability has had profound effects 
on the United States On the external 
front, the debate on a choice between 
isolationism and ınternatıonalısm—a 
long standing feature of American 
policy —1s now a relic ofthe past The 
US no longer has an option of seeing 


itself as a shining city on the hill that 
ıs ımmune to the dynamics of inter- 
national politics Thanks to Septem- 
ber 11, the US will stay engaged in the 
world ına manner that will put its 
past involvement ın world affairs 
since the Second World War into a 
shade Inthe lastcentury the US inter- 
venedto preservethe balance of power 
ın Europe and Asia and to defeat what 
ıt saw as threats from fascism and 
communism ın the rest of the world 

Now the American interventions will 
be about defending America's own 
national security 


T. past threats to the US were 
derived, now they are seen as direct 
Last century, the US intervened to 
defend freedoms elsewhere ın the 
world Thepresentchallengetothe US 
1$ about preserving the security of its 
owncitizens The Iraq war has finally 
buried the Vietnam syndrome and the 
tendency to rely only on air power in 
itsuseofforce Sincethe Vietnam war, 
the American military had become 
extremely cautious about use of force 
and defined a tough set of conditions 
forits involvement But today, an all- 
volunteer and well-paid army cannot 
refuse to fight because of the inherited 
Vietnam syndrome 

When nearly 3000 American 
citizens perished in a flash at the World 
Trade Center, the idea of military 
casualties preventing a use of force 
to meet American national political 
objectives was no longer sustainable 
in the US political discourse The US 
military will remain careful about 
avoiding deaths of its soldiers and 
continue to emphasize technology ın 
its strategy Nevertheless, those who 
are prone to clichés on ‘body bags’ 
preventing the use of force may be 
repeatedly surprised by America in the 
coming years Those who believed 
that the US would be daunted ın Iraq 
by the prospect of large casualties or 


were expecting 1f not hoping that it 
would be bogged down were to be 
hugely surprised The US used ground 
forces on day one of the Iraq war and 
signalled its willingness to risk large 
number of military deaths 


l. moving into Iraq with the explicit 
intention of not only removing 
Saddam Hussein but also to occupy 
it for an extended period of time and 
reorganize the state and society in the 
Gulf nation represented a strategic 
audacity not seen since the end of the 
Second World War Accustomed to a 
world in which decolonization has 
been complete and notions of state 
sovereignty have taken such a strong 
root, the American action ın Iraq has 
produced political shock waves across 
the world The demonstration of the 
political will to use military force 
so decisively and against presumed 
uncertainties will have an effect that 
is unlikely to subside in the near 
term Underlying this is the dominant 
worldview within Pentagon and the 
White House widely called ‘neo- 
conservative’ thathas been at odds with 
the traditional international under- 
standing of American worldview 
and foreign policy tradition The neo- 
conservatives have combined the 
traditional right-wing readiness to use 
force witha liberal ideology that seeks 
to actively transform the world 

After the Iraq war, there can be 
no doubt that Washington 1s prepared 
to mobilize all the resources at the 
command of the world’s richest 
economy and advanced society and 
exercise the political will to pursue 
objectives that until recently would 
have been considered outlandish 
This has raised the spectre of ‘neo- 
imperialism’ in the world even as for 
many in the US ‘imperial’ ısnolonger 
a Word with negative connotations It 
IS seen as representing a potential 
American role in the world that 1s at 


once assertive, benign and progres- 
sive Although questions have been 
raised, in the wake of American diffi- 
culties in handling the post-war situ- 
ation in Afghanistan and Iraq, about 
the “competence and credibility of 
American imperialism’, there 1s no 
doubt about the new power of the 
United States and its ability to exercise 
it in the pursuit of its political objec- 
tives 

The Indian establishment was in 
a better position to deal with the affir- 
mation of American power despite the 
fact that 1t seemed to smack of neo- 
imperialism. Since the end of the Cold 
War, the improvement of relations 
with the United States has beenat 
the centre of India’s efforts to restruc- 
ture its foreign policy Unlike the 
Europeans who were responding to 
the imperatives of asserting a more 
independent role after the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, India’s corrections 
had necessanlyto be in the other direc- 
tion More fundamentally, India's 
enthusiastic support to the American 
waron terrorism was based on adirect 
convergence of interests 


F. nearly a decade and a half since 
the mid 1980s, combating terrorism 
sponsored by Pakistan had become 
India’s principal national security pre- 
occupation In dealing with this chal- 
lenge, ıt became acutely aware of the 
severe constraints ın using traditional 
military power against Pakistan which 
had become a nuclear weapon power 
As India began to see the importance 
of bringing to bear the larger forces in 
the world to limit Pakistani use of ter- 
rorism against it, the American war 
against terrorism since September 11 
appeared arare opportunity that India 
could ill afford to miss 

India had little difficulty in 
understanding the American diagno- 
sis of the problem of terrorism; its 
problems arose from the perceived 
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inconsistency and “double standards’ 
ın dealing with it when it came to 
Pakistan Nevertheless, mobilizing 
the American power to discipline 
Pakistan, ın facilitating a reasonable 
solution to the Kashmir dispute, and 
transforming the relationship with 
Islamabad became central to the 
Indian national security strategy since 
September 11 


A second big change ın inter- 
national politics has been the reorder- 
ing of the great power relations since 
September 11, ın particular the trans- 
Atlantic rupture Throughout the 20th 
century Europe has been the principal 
external preoccupation of the United 
States And in the second half of the 
lastcentury, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the alliance with 
Western Europe were the main ıns- 
truments of America's international 
policy Inthe postSeptember 11 world, 
Europe has become more of an irrita- 
tion rather than an enthusiastic asso- 
ciate in America's new war 

Europe has always whined 
about America's unilateralism when 
Washington acted with force, and 
complained about American 1sola- 
tionism when it turned its back. But 
the carping about American unilater- 
alism has become intense since Sep- 
tember 11 Intherunuptothe [Iraq war, 
European,carping turned into active 
political opposition. In Iraq, the ins- 
tinct of the neo-conservatıves in the 
Pentagon and the White House wasto 
go into the war with or without the 
support of the European allies But 
the American liberals and the State 
Department forced the UN route on 
President George W Bush 

The active resistance. put up by 
the French and Germans in New York 
shocked the Americans but did not 
prevent ıt from going outside the 
framework of the United Nations to 
force aregime change in Iraq Besides 


managing to keep Britain on its side, 
the US effectively played on the dif- 
ferences between ‘old Europe’ and 
‘new Europe’ The East Europeans, 
despite many pressures from the EU, 
were willing to back the United States 
in its war against Iraq 

Since the end of the war, there 
has been a major effort to patch up the 
differences between Europe and the 
United States These efforts might 
succeed to an extent, but they do not 
hide the fact of a decline in the rela- 
tive weight of Europe in the inter- 
nátional arena While Europe remains 
a powerful economic force, any hope 
that it can emerge as a political chal- 
lenger to the dominance of the United 
States has taken a severe beating in the 
Iraq war The Europeans will indeed 
have a role in the management of 
international security It will essen- 
tially be of a secondary nature in terms 
of peacekeeping and organizing aid 
rather than shaping the politics of 
war and peace 
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Å nds a declining weight of the 
Europeans in the new war against 
terrorism, Russia appeared to have 
missed a huge opportunity 1n Iraq to 
consolidate its growing partnership 
with the United States Seizing the 
moment on September 11, President 
Vladimir Putin of Russia moved 
decisively to take the initiative to 
transform Russia's relations with the 
United States As aresult of his ınıtıa- 
tive — which involved solid support to 
American war, winking at American 
bases in Central Asia, and a willing- 
ness to negotiate rather than confront 
the US on missile defences and NATO 
expansion — the door was opened 
for a new and enduring partnership 
between Washington and Moscow 
Shedding the residual baggage 
of the Cold War, the BushAdmınıstra- 
tion saw the gains of anew cooperative 
relationship with Putin Washington 


backed an increased influence for 
Russiain NATO, made some compro- 
mises on the nuclear issue, promised 
support for its entry into the World 
Trade Organization, and underlined 
the prospect of Russia playing a sta- 
bilizing role in international oil mar- 
kets After considerable calculation, 
President Putin in the end chose to tilt 
towards the Franco-German alliance 
before the war As between Europe 
and America afterthe Iraq war, Wash- 
ington and Moscow are also trying to 
find the threads of cooperation It is 
also evident that unlike France, Rus- 
sia did not actively launch itself into 
acampaign mode against the US and 
as a consequence the damage to bila- 
teral relations might not have been 
irreparable 


f; there ıs one power that has many 
reasons to be apprehensive about the 
post Iraq world ıt 1s China The dra- 
matic rise ın American assertiveness 
around the world has coincided with 
anew phase of uncertainty in Sino-US 
relations China which reacted vehe- 
mently against the use of American 
military power in the Balkans in the 
late 1990s now has to contend with 
American military presence inAfgha- 
nistan, Central Asia, the Gulf and 
SouthAsia Besides a potential trans- 
formation of US relations with Rus- 
sia and the development of missile 
defences, there 1s enhanced American 
support to the defence of Taiwan Ifa 
containment ring against China ever 
seemed a possibility, from Beijing it 
appears that ıt is much closer to real- 
ity today than ever before 

While China is deeply disturbed 
by the turn of developments ın 1ts 
neighbourhood since September İl,it 
has managed to avoid the worst ın 
Sino-Amenicanrelations Theurgency 
of the war against terrorism has moved 
Washington away fromanew focus on 
apresumed Chinese threat During the 


Iraq war, China went along with the 
Europeans and Russians in oppos- 
ing the US, but took care not to stay 
in the frontlines of this argument The 
American political resolve m Iraq and 
the demonstration of its military capa- 
bilities stirs profound anxieties in 
Being China is also being forced fo 
take a more responsible position vis 
a vis North Korea as the American 
gaze begins to rivet on Pyongyang as 
a potential future target of regime 
change By pressuring North Korea 
and pleasing the United States, China 
hopes to postpone a potential direct 
confrontation with Washington ın 
North EastAsia 


Å nas these changes, an alıgn- 
ment and cooperation with the United 
States seemed to open for India the 
prospect of not only dealing with its 
national security challenges more 
effectively but also creating the oppor- 
tunity to recast Its standing in the 
hierarchy of great powers in the inter- 
national system Avoiding a confron- 
tation and traditional knee-jerk 
opposition to the United States had 
already been a prudent option for 
India ın the post Cold War world But 
the developments under the Bush 
Administration seemed to create the 
conditions 1n which one of India's 
long-standing objectives of gaining a 
position 1n the world commensurate 
with its national potential could be 
realised Thatthis vas denied to India 
in the Yalta settlement after the end of 
the Second World War has always 
been a major grouse within the Indian 
strategic community 

The American request for send- 
ing a large contingent of troops to 
stabilize the situation in Iraq seemed 
a peifect opportunity to transform 
Indian ties to Washington, legitimize 
its future role in the Persian Gulf and 
improve its standing among the great 
powers That India came very close 


to saying ‘yes’ to the United States 
request in mid 2003 reflects how far 
New Delhi has travelled in recent 
years But in the end considerations 
of domestic politics and the fear of get- 
ting caught up in a shooting match 
with the Iraqis prevented India from 
backing the American strategy ın Iraq 
and ending up more with the Russians 
and French in insisting on substantive 
‘United Nations cover’ for its military 
support to the Anglo-American pow- 
ers in Iraq * 
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T. future of the UN system after 
the war is the third big question that 1s 
animating the post Iraq debate Insuc- 
cessfully eliminating the regime of 
Saddam Hussein without an explicit 
authorization of the United Nations 
Security Council, the US has dealt a 
severe blow to the belief that the UN 
was beginning to gain acentral role in 
the management of international secu- 
rity after the Cold War 

Although only two wars had 
been specifically authorized by the 
UN since its inception — the Korean 
war ın the early 1950s and the First 
Gulf War against Iraq — the UNSC 
appeared to take an increasingly pro- 
active role on peace and security issues 
during the 1990s thanks to the support 
of the Clinton Administration for 
multilateralism But the Bush Admı- 
nistration and its neo-conservative 
ideologues have always been deeply 
distrustful ofthe UN role and refused 
to see 1t as a substitute to political 
action by the dominant power in the 
international system Nor do they see 
the UN as a credible and effective 
system of managing international 
security 

The Iraq war has sharpened the 
debate between those ın the United 
States who emphasize the untrain- 
melled use of American power and 
others across the Atlantic and beyond 
Who point to the perils of American 


unilateralism and the urgency of 
restoring the principles of multi- 
lateralism In the end the outcome is 
likely to lie somewhere ın between but 
closer to the recognition of the reality 
of American preponderance in the 
great power relations that underlies 
the UN system Equally, the UN, with 
its critical function of coordinating a 
variety of inter-governmental issues, 
is unlikely to wither away 


i, post war Irag'ıtself, the US is now 
willing to accepta role for the United 
Nations, if only as a an adjunct to the 
operations of the American military 
coalition But Washington isclearthat 
the UN will not be allowed to under- 
mine its own primacy in managing the 
situation in Iraq The UN will have to 
deal with the reality of American pri- 
macy on global security issues and it 
might be consistently torn between 
defiance and complicity As the warın 
Iraq proved, its defiance does not 
make a difference and its complicity 
with US policy does not boost genu- 
ine multilateralism 

The fact, however, 1s that the 
collective security system envisaged 
under the UN charter has collapsed 
The politics of the UN Security Coun- 
‘cil during the Iraq crisis isa testimony 
tothis Collective security systems are 
based on shared security perspectives 
among the major powers and a poli- 
tical will to act together The collec- 
tive security framework of the UN, 
devised at the end of the Second World 
War, never worked during the Cold 
War thanks to East-West divisions 
After the Cold War, the UN system 
certainly expanded its role in interna- 
tional security affairs, although there 
was no coherence to this increased 
activity 

The lessons drawn by the US 
after the tragic events of September 11 
and the course ıt has set for itself in 
addressing the new challenges to'ınter- 
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national security are neither shared by 
its former Cold War partners, nor by 
its new friends in Russia As aconse- 
quence, the marginalization of the UN 
in global security affairs has become 
inevitable 


Å mougn the Indian government 
finally took shelter under the UN, as 
did many other nations, in avoiding a 
full-scale support to the American 
operations 1n Iraq, the ambiguities in 
New Delhr”s position on the United 
Nations came to the fore ın debating 
the question of troop contributions to 
the Gulf While India has traditionally 
emphasized the virtues of multilate- 
ralism in the management of inter- 
national security, 1t had always been 
wary of a ÜN role on issues concern- 
ing its own national security After 
making the big mistake of taking the 
Kashmir dispute to the UN in the late 
1940s, India has been determined to 
the point of obsession in preventing 
any UN tole in Kashmır and other 
regional security issues 

The absence of support 1n the 
UN did not deter India from taking 
unilateral military action in East 
Pakistan ın 1971 that led to the crea- 
tion of Bangladesh NordidIndiatake 
the permission of the UN to launch 
‘bread-bombing’ of Sn Lankain 1987 
Irrespective of the outcome in Iraq, 
India has rio reason to bemoan the 
collapse ofthe old international order, 
forithad such little say in its manage- 
ment As the UN began to raise its 
profile in world affairs 1n the 1990s, 
India was firmly opposed to its inter- 
ventionary role. India has devoted 
considerable diplomatic energies to 
fob off Annan's attempts to muscle 
ın on the Kashmir dispute with Paki- 
stan It had firmly rejected the UNSC 
Resolution 1172 passed unanimously 


“ın June 1998 asking New Delhi toroll 


back its nuclear and missile pro- 
grammes 


The UNSC debate on Iraq has 
masked a deeper crisis It 1s about 
basic differences among the great 
powers on the nature ofthe new threats 
to international security It 1s also 
about unbridgeable divergence on 
when and how to use force against 
these threats The US and its former 
European allies no longer agree on 
these fundamental questions They do 
not share an understanding of the 
threats posed by global terrorism 
and weapons of mass destruction and 
the means that must be employed to 
defeat them In this debate on new 
challenges to international security, 
the Indian position has been closer to 
that of America than Europe 


A fourth set of issues relate to 
changing nature of warfare The 
events of September 11 haveclinched 
many issues ın the post Cold War 
American and international debate on 
new threats to global order and the 
new imperatives of military strategy 
The idea that an asymmetric war 1s 
the biggest challenge to the world 
has been reinforced by the dramatic 
display of the capacities of modern 
terrorism on September 11 The diffi- 
culties of fighting an elusive enemy 
who does not abide by the traditional 
rules of war and can wreak destruc- 
tion onurban America through acts of 
terrorism has become the dominant 
political fact driving American military 
strategy 

The Bush Administration has 
argued that the US cannot wait for the 
enemy to come home but will have to 
go after him This is the rationale for 
the new ideas of ‘preemptive’ and 
‘preventive war’ by the United States 
against the new adversary and the 
states that provide sanctuary and 
support to them And as Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld put it, 1f this war 
requires active abetment of regime 
change 1n nations that support terror- 


ism and occupation of foreign terri- 
tory, sobeit The American war in Iraq 
1s the first preemptive war 1n that 
sense The American preemptive 
wars will inevitably run into tradi- 
tional notions of state sovereignty 
and non-intervention 


T. Iraq war has also intensified 
international concerns on the dangers 
from the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, in particular to ter- 
rorist groups like the al Qaeda as 
well as the so-called “rogue states' 
The Iraq war was justified in the name 
of preventing the proliferation of 
WMD Because no WMD have yet 
been found in Iraq after the war, the 
liberal multilateralists 1n America 
and Europe will insist on strengthen- 
ing the nonproliferation regime to 
avoid unilateral use of force 

The US is likely to intensify the 
efforts to mobilize the rest of the world 
in further tightening controls over the 
transfer of technology to an identified 
group of states, irrespective of their 
formal support to the nonproliferation 
regime Besides legal and political 
measures to prevent the spread of 
WMD, the US wants the military 
capability to deal with the threat Asa 
result there will be increasing stress 
on ‘counter-proliferation’ (the stress 
on military as opposed to the tradi- 
tional legal focus on ‘nonprolifera- 
tion’) and the development of missile 
defences Since September 11, there 
has been a significant expansion of 
the domestic support in the United 
States for President Bush’s plans to 
accelerate the development of mis- 
siledefences The Iraq war only deep- 
ens it 

As the US prepares for an early 
deployment of missile defences by 
the later part of this decade, the rules 
of the nuclear game are being rewrit- 
ten Until recently the nuclear calcu- 
lus of the superpowers had little room 


for defensive weapons Butin future, 
deterrence 1s likely to be based on a 
combination of offensive nuclear wea- 
pons as well as defensive systems that 
can cope with small nuclear attacks 

India has little difficulty in 
understanding the new American 
concerns and finds itself in empathy 
with the new ideas ın Washington 
about missile defences, counter pro- 
liferation and preemption The totalı- 
zation of India’s own experience in 
dealing with terrorism sponsored by 
a nuclear Pakistan inevitably leads to 
the conclusion that the combination 
of weapons of mass destruction with 
religious extremism and violence 1s 
a deadly threat which requires new 
security approaches 

The ıdeas of missile defence, 
counter-proliferation and preemption 
run headlong into the traditional ideas 
espoused by India in favour of total 
elimination of nuclear and space 
weapons, political means to resolve 
security threats, and rule of inter- 
national law But India’s own expe- 
riences since the mid 1980s have 
pushed it in a directfn very diffe- 
rent — to embrace missle defences 
to limit the thieat of Pakistani and 
Chinese nuclear weapons, to consider 
preemption given the prospect of a 
nuclear-armed jthadi Pakistan, and 
emphasize the need for a coalition of 
democracies to deal with the chal- 
lenge of terrorism 


Fn, ıs the range of issues related 
to the future of the volatile politics ın 
the Middle East after the Iraq war In 
retrospect, the question of WMD 
was never really the only concern for 
the United States in seeking regime 
change in Iraq Nor was oil While the 
huge hydrocarbon reserves of Iraq 
are both important and valuable they 
are not really necessary for the United 
States to control the international oil 
market Nor can the war be seen ın 


terms of a clash of civilizations bet- 
ween Islam and the West Whatever 
might be the common ignorance 
and distrust of Islam in the US and 
the West, it 1s not the objective of the 
United States to confront Islam The 
US has no desire to unite the Islamic 
world in the name of fighting the 
West It has enduring interests and 
a history of intense political and eco- 
nomic engagement ın the Islamic 
world 

The US believes that 1ts own 
security cannot be ensured without 
defeating the forces of radicalism and 
extremism on the one hand and the old 
encrusted secular dictatorships in the 
region on the other Handing a deci- 
sive defeat to these forces involves 
a fundamental restructuring of the 
polities in the Middle East The paci- 
fication of the region sought by Wash- 
ington involves ouster of radical 
regimes of the kind in Iraq, support for 
the forces for change ın Iran that are 
fighting the clerical rule, and promo- 
tion of openness and reform in Saudi 
Arabia. More fundamentally, ıt imp- 
lies a political modernization in the 
Middle East and bringing it ın tune 
with the rest of the world and integrat- 
ing its markets with the international 
economy 


W. the first soundings of this 
policy were aired by the neo conserva- 
tives there was utter disbelief in the 
world Neither the US record in the 
region northe assessment of the regio- 
nal dynamics gave any hope that the 
modernization of the Middle East 1s a 
realizable objective As the US tries to 
put Iraq back together again, there can 
be no doubt about where ıt 1s headed 
intheregion Butclearly the moderni- 
zation of the Middle East cannot be 
accomplished overnight Itisa project 
for at least a couple of decades during 
which there can be many twists and 
turns to the tale as the US gets drawn 


deeper into the internal politics of the 
Middle East 

Although the question of med- 
ernizing the Middle East has notdomi- 
nated the Indian debate on Iraq and 
the new international order, it 15 not far 
from the surface India has a huge 
stake in the democratization of the 
Middle East The lag ın the political 
evolution of the Middle East and the 
emphasis on the centrality of religion 
ın the conduct of the affairs of the state 
implies there are factors that pro- 
foundly shape the debate on secular- 
ism and modernity in the subcontinent 
itself Promoting democratic stability 
in the region and defeating the forces 
who want to impose regressive 1deas 
on the South Asian societies present 
themselves as natural ideas at the top 
of India’s larger agenda 


T. unexpected and unprecedented 
Indian support to the many new ideas 
thathave come from the United States, 
although not complete and often ten- 
tative, is not driven by mere tactical 
considerations of improving relations 
with the United States They reflect 
the ongoing attempts ın India to find 
anew set of organizing principles for 
national security and foreign policies 
ın the light of its own recent expe- 
rience India's new positions in the 
debate on global security underscore 
the reality that India has 1n essence 
been a revisionist power India 1s not 
seeking a revision of its territorial 
boundaries butasignificant change in 
its international standing 
Asanaspiring power, India is far 
more sympathetic to the American 
effortto rework the rules ofthe global 
security system Having been denied 
its rightful place in the old order, ıt has 
noreasonto bemoan the passing away 
of the old order. The enduring chal- 
lenge for India in the coming decade 
will be ın shaping a new global order 
thatis in tune with its own interests 
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SOME of the brıghtest American 
policy-wonks credit the recently 
departed US Ambassador Robert D 
Blackwill with changing Washing- 
ton’s perceptions of Indiaere he came 
to Delhi As a non-South Asıanıst, 
bereft of the intellectual baggage 
regional experts invariably carry, he 
looked at India exclusively in hard 
geostrategic terms and concluded that 
India ought to feature prominently ın 
the US’ strategic thinking forthe region 
ın particular, and for Asia and the 
world in general As a member of the 
‘Vulcans’, the group that advised 
candidate George W Bush during the 
last presidential campaign, moreover, 
he was able accordingly to shape the 
would-be US President’s worldview 
Subsequently, the realpolitik-minded 
Bush administration puta premium on 
having India on its side 
If Blackwill helped Washington 
discard its hoary habit of mind of see- 
ing India solely through the distorting 
prism of sentiment (poor but vigorous 
democracy, liberal society, etc ) or 
the past (preachy, moralızıng Soviet 
client), he had no success 1n urging 
the Indian government to act its size 
and adopt the expansive mindset of a 
would-be great power Blackwill fre- 
quently voiced his exasperation with 
the Indian leaders and senior diplo- 
mats and civil servants he met unfail- 
ingly dragging Pakistan into any and 
every issue Washington ever wanted 
todiscuss with New Delhi Asaresult, 
“he implied, the equating of India and 
Pakistan in the US policy that Indians 


complain about, was mainly India's 
doing 

This analyst has been saying 
for well nigh two and half decades 
now that the fundamental flaw 1n the 
Indian foreign policy, atleast since the 
mıd-1960s, 1s its almost pathologi- 
cal fixation with Pakistan which, if 
unremedied, will ensure that India 
stays the classic international under- 
achiever — a heavy weight satisfied 
making its reputation by trying to 
best the $mall fry On the other hand, 
by reducing India down to its size, a 
scrappy and scrofulous Pakistan 
keeps scoring political and moral vic- 
tories and earning the respect due an 
agile and spirited bantamweight hold- 
ing off a far heftier foe whose brains 
and feet move, not always in tandem, 
and at glacial speed 

Indeed, so unnaturally skewed 
are the Indian government’s notions 
of threat and so disproportionate the 
effort to neutralize them that one won- 
ders if 1t wouldn’t be wise to trundle 
the lot of them running the show off 
to a remedial college course 1n inter- 
national relations Then again, may 
be what they need — as analysts have 
been saying since VP Singh’s non- 
vertebrate prime ministership — 1s a 
surgical operation to insert some steel 
intheir spine (not in their knees which, 
as a wag says, only makes it easier to 
kneel before assorted countries with- 
out wincing) 

How else to explain the vim and 
vigour in word and deed when con- 
fronting the substantively low-order 


“threat” from Pakıstan and the rıtual- 
istic marshalling of every available 
military muscle, including the nuclear 
deterrent, when compared to New 
Delhi's willingness to abase itself 
before China, which is manifestly a 
menace? 

The 'deputy' foreign minister 
Yashwant Sinha — his boss being in 
the Prime Ministei's Office — seeks 
to shield China in Parliament by call- 
ing its wilful armed incursion into 
Arunachal Pradesh whilst Prime Min- 
ister Atal Biharı Vajpayee was being 
received in Beijing, ‘unpremeditated’ 
(And how, pray, did he reach this 
conclusion?) Vajpayee, on his part, 
proceeded to brand the Chinese agg- 
ression in Arunachal as failure of 
‘decorum’ Decorum? Have Hu Jintao 
and his gang, unbeknownst to the rest 
of us, confided to Vajpayee their deep 
yearning for parliamentary propriety 
in inter-state relations? 


N.. of these aspects stayed the 
press commentators from their usual 
genuflections, in this case hailing the 
"Tibet sellout as almost a diplomatic 
coup, with a ‘strategic affairs editor’ 
of a newspaper who, given his knack 
for tacking to the prevailing winds 
‘would make an even better skiff sailor, 
supplying New Delhi with a conven- 
ient concept for its myopic policy of 
trading over the bloodily supine body 
of Tibet and Tibetans — the opening of 
Nathu La — as India's providing a 
‘bridge’ to the Chinese Ifthe present 
political ‘correlation of forces” athome 
and abroad persists until such time as 
the Peoples Liberation Army comes 
acallıng ın Arunachal ın strength, the 
action will no doubt be welcomed by 
“these same worthies as widening of 
the bridge! 
To getasense of just how addled 
the latest developments are, one has 
“only to place the official statements 
and harebrained press comments 


alongside the professional judgement 
of innumerable secretary and foreign 
secretary-level retirees from MEA — 
the unreconstructed Sinophiles from 
this ministry excepted — who have uni- 
formly damned the latest peace deal 
with China with S K Singh going so 
farasto publicly say he felt ‘disgusted’ 
with this show of abject capitulation 
and appeasement Or, look atthe pre- 
parations at this end for the China 
agreement sans a scintilla of skepti- 
cism and compare the high degree 
of attendant complacency with the 
extreme caution and cynicism when 
dealing with Pakistan to resolve the 
outstanding disputes The gullibility 
when tackling an unscrupulous and 
belligerent China and the reserve 
when settling with a lesser adversary, 
Pakistan, 15 decidedly wonky 


v 


| n the event, the reasons for the dıs- 
quretarenothard to see Peace ısa very 
good thing to have and Vajpayee's 
instincts in this regard are commend- 
able But, as history has repeatedly 
shown, a bad peace 1s worse than war 
Neville Chamberlain may have had 
excellent cause to herald ‘peace in our 
time’ when he signed the Munich Pact 
with Herr Hitler And Stalin for agree- 
ing to the Brest-Litovsk Treaty And 
assuredly, the Nazis cannot be blamed 
for starting an affray that got out of 
hand and grew into the Second World 
War only because the wretched Poles 
and the governments of the Low 
Countries, followed by the Russians, 
did not submit gracefully to Berlin 
That's what naivete and/or cupidity 
getsyou theenemy at the door 

It 1$ not true that nothing has 
changed fn India’s policy towards 
Tibet, as thé governmentclaims With 
the June 2003 Beijing pact, New Delhi 
formally ‘and finally surrendered the 
politico-military leverage it had pre- 
served for itself for the last 50 years 
vide the 1954 Nehru-Zhoulenlai 


accord — of deciding how ‘autono- 
mous” Tibet really was and using this 
from time to time to ensure China's 
civil behaviour After all, 1n theory at 
least, New Delhi held the upper hand 
and the latitude to decide, should 
national interests require it, that 
Beying had not lived up to its commit- 
ments, that Tibet was not ‘autono- 
mous’ enough, and therefore that the 
1954 understanding was null and 
void It was a Damocles sword India 
held over China because there was no 
saying when it would be lowered in 
terms of ‘Free Tibet’ turning into a 
standard for freedom-loving states of 
the world to rally round 


Ån all, H H The Dalai Lama has 
over the years cultivated a large and 
growing constituency worldwide, has 
received a Nobel Peace Prize essen- 
tially for keeping the Tibet issue alive 
and got a hearing from the European 
Parliament in Brussels, the US has 
appointed a Special Representative 
for Tibet and its President ‘dropped in’ 
for aconversation at the White House, 
and the governments all over have 
treated him as head of state thereby 
lending credibility to the kashag (the 
Tibetan Parliament exile in Dharam- 
sala) and the possibility of its one day 
resuming its rightful station in Lhasa 

The strategic-minded totalita- 
rians in the Forbidden City, clearly 
shaken by'this prospect, were there- 
fore intent on bringing New Delhi 
around as a means of neutering the 
Tibet issue Imagine the sigh of relief 
that must have been heard all over 
Böyjıng when Vajpayee did what 
Nardsimha Rao did not do when the 
same deal was offered to him in 1993 
— he washed his hands off Tibet 1n 
return for nothing more than hot air 
Even if Tibet was to be finally and 
irrevocably thrown to the Communist 
wolves, shouldn't India, at a mini- 
mum, have insisted upon an uncondi- 
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tional acceptance of the McMahon 
Line ın the eastern sector? The trade- 
off would then have been ın some sort 
of balance 


W... obtains instead 1s what 


Beying immediately made clear after 
Vajpayee's return and the Arunachal 
incident that it doesn’t recognize 
Sikkim as Indian in any way and still 
looks on Arunachal Pradesh as 'dis- 
puted’ territory of Chinese prove- 
nance Brajesh Mishra can now huff 
and puff all he wants when he sits 
down with the designated Chinese 
interlocutor, incidentally, a rank or 
two below him in the nomenklatura 
(Forthe MEA which 15 so protocol and 
rank-consctous, this must be galling, 
but then that's how high Beying rates 
the Indian National Security Advisor 
and Principal Private Secretary to the 
PM ) But it 15 unlikely Mishra or his 
successors at this level of negotiation 
will get anything more than a self- 
satisfied smirk from their shifty oppo- 
site number 

Then again, India’s diplomatic 
method such as it ıs emphasizes give- 
aways in any negotiations therefore 
precluding the need for the other side 
to compromise in the least It may not 
protect the national interests, but gua- 
rantees results This Tibet deal 1s ina 
long line of such transactions 1n the 
past Consider the other quite extra- 
ordinary concession made with New 
Delhi's announcement of atest mora- 
torium less than ten days after the 1998 
tests even before the scientists could 
properly scrutinize the test results 
and make up their minds about what 
exactly wasachieved With such auni- 
lateralist bent of mind keyed to con- 
cession-making and eroding India’s 
position at every turn, dealing with 
India must be every adversary coun- 
try’s delight But here too the catho- 
licity stops when 1t comes to our 
subcontinental neighbours 


Having soeasily secured sucha 
big concession on Tibet from India, 
Being will fall back to treating time 
as an ally, unlike New Delhi which 
seems to be ın a tearing hurry to settle 
onasolution The Chinese have learnt 
that ıt pays to stonewall and to bide 
their time until the Indian govern- 
ment”s impatience gets the better of its 
good sense, whereupon, who knows, 
New Delhi may next hand Arunachal 
on the platter to them along with giv- 
ing away the title to the portion of 
Aksaı Chin China has illegally occu- 
pied since the mid-1950s 


l ronically, this ‘tail between the legs’ 
attitude towards China —all the heroic 
posturing being reserved for Pakistan 
— comes at a time when the Indian 
Armed Services, in operational terms, 
are so much more modern and supe- 
rior all round as to give their Chinese 
counterparts a fearful pasting should 
circumstances allow it The 1987 
Som Durongchu incident once and for 
all cured the Chinese of their belief 
that they could again administer a 
1962 kind of beating, prompting the 
old warhorse, Deng X1aoping, to rue 
aphoristically that they could not 
any more take 'the chicken knife to a 
bullock” 

The only reason why the Chi- 
nese are nevertheless confident 1s 
because of the decisive edge their 
country retains in thermonuclear 
armaments and long-range missiles 
systems, which factis the background 
factor in any serious military confron- 
tation with India that will erode what 
little resolve Indian leaders may 
somehow muster ın acrısıs Itis asafe 
bet that the news of the standard issue 
3 3 megaton hydrogen warhead on the 
Chinese intermediate range ballistic 
missiles targeted at India being read- 
1ed for action will make the Indian 
government quail when they wake up 
to find they have only a puny nuclear 


force boasting simple fission 15 kilo- 
ton weapons as counter 

But whether India 1s looked 
upon as achicken oratough Asian buf- 
falo ıs a function of the mindset of our 
political leaders who, cutting across 
the political parties, seem made of 
putty Effete, pampered, pompous, 
irresolute and weak-willed, they seem 
over-eager to trade away India’s com- 
parative advantages 1n the strategic 
arena, but then are ready to assign 
blame when things go wrong, as they 
inevitably must, to India's being a 
‘soft state’ when, in fact, itis they who 
are soft and take the easy route They 
are animated by the anti-historical 
belief sourced to the VVest--sedulously 
propagated by the same aforemen- 
tioned media commentators and aca- 
demics of like stripe — that war 1s as 
passé as the use of force by states 


None has budged them from this 
orthodox official position that took 
root once the economic liberalization 
programme got fitfully underway in 
this country Not even the mounting 
evidence that the age of wars of regime 
change, of ‘humanitanan’ intervention, 
of military campaigns preemptively to 
divest sovereign states of weapons of 
mass destruction and WMD capabı- 
lity acquired to shore up national 
security, 1s upon us. Instead of seeing 
the harsh international reality in tell- 
tale terms of the strong preying on the 
weak, they are persuaded by the logic 
of geoeconomics and of building trade 
links, as if economic and commercial 
logic now overrules the rmperatives of 
realpolitik 

India 1s a strong state with a 
weak political leadership which last 
has contrived to deny the country the 
military wherewithal for strategic 
assertion The Indian people have 
been grossly misled into thinking that 
such capability 1s unaffordable. This 
1s patent nonsense fostered by power- 


ful countries and their stiffs here, 
who'd rather India remain strategi- 
cally vulnerable and dependent India 
can.have near thermonuclear parity 
with China with an arsenal 1n the 
400 plus weapons/warheads range 
acquired over three decades by ex- 
pending only 0 008% of the Gross 
Domestic Product of the end-year 
2030 (assuming an annual economic 
growth rate of 7% in this period) 


B. to attain this capability will 
require India's resumption of nuclear 
testing 1n order to secure for itself 
physically proven, performance reli- 
able and safe high yield, preferably 
multi-megaton, fusion warheads/ 
weapons, a speeding up of the deli- 
very timetable of the nuclear ballistic 
missile firing nuclear-powered sub- 
marine and of embarking, post haste, 
on a project to produce interconti- 
nental range ballistic missiles There 
ıs no other way out of the strategic ‘cul 
de sac” the late Army Chief General 
B C Joshi said India had gotten itself 
into, a dead-end the 1998 tests did 
nothing to pull the national nuclear 
deterrent out of 

New Delhi may be prepared to 
conduct further nuclear tests but only 
after the US initiates a testing regime 
some time in 2005 of low yield, “bun- 
ker busting’, thermonuclears which 1s 
on the cards pursuant to the US Con- 
gress’ recent approval of an R&D pro- 
gramme. Russia and China are waiting 
for the Americans to give the lead 
before they too begin testing But what 
if Washington decides, for whatever 
reasons, notto test because of an assess- 
ment that what the US strategic forces 
currently possess 1s more than adequate 
to take care of any and every conceiv- 
able future threat and contingency — 
something argued by certain sections 
of the US strategic community — then, 
if Moscow and Beying too hold back, 
India will be left high and dry and hold- 


ing the can Because, after all, the US, 
Russian, British, French and the Chi- 
nese thermonuclear deterrents have 
been demonstrated to be effective 
India has nothing as reassuring by 
way ofits strategicarmaments (Recall, 
that for all of R Chidambaram and 
APJ Abdul Kalam’s remonstrance, 
the lone thermonuclear device India 
tested in 1998 was practically a dud — 
itfizzled with incomplete fusion burn.) 
Keeping Indian nuclear forces at 
their present basic level, quality and 
quantity-wise, 1s ın the great powers’ 
interest It simplifies their strategic 
calculus. For instance, the US Single 
Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP) 
routinely rearranges its target sets 
with the emergence of what they con- 
sider new potential threats, and criti- 
cal Indian sites are already targeted 
(US officials, like the Under Secretary 
of State JohnR Bolton for Arms Con- 
trol and Assistant Secretary of State 
John Wolf for Nonproliferation have 
publicly stated that nuclearized India 
posesathreattothe US ) 


N.. ıf Indian N-powered subs 
with IRBMs were prowling off the US 
coastor with ICBMs alittle farther out 
in the seas, the calculus would have 
changed dramatically The American 
sensor platforms would have had to 
begin worrying about not just Russian 
and Chinese boats but also Indian 
submersibles lurking neartheir launch 
sites The US detection and strike/ 
counter strike assets would then 
have had to contend with more numer- 
ous targets and the whole scene would 
at once become more hairy for Ameri- 
cans 

We can be guaranteed that once 
such capability is in deployable con- 
dition, the US and four other estab- 
lished nuclear powers will be falling 
over each other to accommodate 
India's strategic and regional interests, 
and no nonsense about it Because, 1f 


they don't, 1n a confrontation they 
simply have too much to lose This is 
the nuclear planning predicate I 
have been advocating İndia adopt 

But New Delhi 1s happier being pat- 
ted on the back for its supposed “saga- 
city and wisdom’ —aphrase that covers 
up for the lack of guts, gumption and 
strategic sense —1n not developing its 
nuclearforces beyond the small yield, 
small reach weapons that too kept 1n 
de-mated, de-alerted state, and gener- 
ally playing second fiddle to the US 
even in the Indian Ocean Like the 
Indian Navy's pulling a secondary 
mission of escorting the Gulf-bound 
US naval vessels past the Malacca 
Straits 


i tıs hardly any vvonderthen that such 
meagre strategic military assets as 
we have are turned against the only 
country inthe region these can expect 
to match — Pakistan, a country whose 
entire national budget 1s about the size 
of just the Indian defence budget! 
Thereby hangs atale of strategic arma- 
ments being uselessly yoked to sub- 
strategic roles ending in strategic 
reduction of India 

But this sort of gradual diminu- 
tion 1s what India has been suffering 
ever since Jawaharlal Nehru left the 
scene His strategic vision encom- 
passed India’s own ‘Monroe ‘Doc- 
trine’ His daughter, Indira Gandhi 
visualized India as merely preeminent 
in the larger neighbourhood Today it 
is deemed enough that India is the 
equal of Pakistan in some abstract 
military equation Though in practical 
terms, the way our leaders keep run- 
ning to Uncle Samto save us from ter- 
rorists and terrorism, we appear to be 
missing even the conviction to tackle 
this relatively minor problem on our 
own exacerbated by Pakistan Given 
time, we may get down to the bras- 
stacks and seek parity with Bhutan 
Thımpu, look out! 
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AMERICAN primacy, never in doubt 
after the Cold War, has been further 
established by the events post 9/11 
Before 9/11 happened the US had 
exercised considerable restraint even 
though its assets were attacked several 
times outside the homeland With the 
exception of the failed cruise missile 
attack on Osama bin Laden’s sus- 
pected hideout during the Clinton era, 
the reliance was on sanctions, diplo- 
macy, political pressures and finan- 
cial clout These efforts did not work 
1n part because the nature of the threat 
was not fully estimated Perhaps there 
was an intelligence lapse or a discon- 
nect between intelligence and response 
that led toa failure to fully comprehend 
the magnitude of the emerging prob- 
lem and its actual source 

All intelligence agencies are 
notoi1ously reluctant to develop a 
mosaic from the mass of available 
information to clearly predict a pos- 
sible event They prefer to pass on the 
information’ for policy-makers to 
draw conclusions This 1s due to an 
obsessive fear of being proven wrong 
in their predictions and it 1s only after 
the event that they begin to highlight 
the bits and pieces that they had picked 


up and reported From this point of 
view there was a massive intelli- 
gence failure and a lesson of strategic 
dimensions should be learnt from this 
entire episode The world would have 
been different had the 9/11 plot been 
detected and the attack prevented 

Now witha low-key destabilisa- 
tion struggle shaping up ın Afghani- 
stan and the body bag count steadily 
mounting in Iraq, there is a tendency 
to gloss over many facets of US pri- 
macy The US has always had the 
capability of changing the external 
environment in pursuit of its national 
interests — perhaps the only country to 
have this capability It is now using 
all the elements of its national power 
to do just this It is doing so because 
its reluctance to use military power 
was seen as a weakness and a vulnef- 
ability that was exploited through 
asymmetric warfare By responding 
massively the US has also unleashed 
asymmetric war, albeit of a different 
type, leaving no one in doubt about its 
ability and proclivity for taking: uni- 
lateral actionregardless ofthe UN and 
othercountries 

The US has been able to project 
its power almost simultanéously 1n 


several geographic locations ın the 
world To do this it raised defence 
spending by almost $ 50 billion and 
ıs set to spend much more It ıs the 
world’s dominant air power today It 
has unquestioned military and techno- 
logical superiority and a decisive 
communications and information 
edge We are witnessing a situation 
in which the US dominates in all the 
elements of national power with no 
other country capable of matching it 
inany sphere No balancing coalition 
exists or 1s 1n the offing as used to be 
the norm in the past whenever single 
power domination became a threat 
Noalliancecan pose achallengeto the 
US because of intertwined economic 
interests and the benefits that they 
derive fromthe US There is, in fact, a 
scramble among countries to be in the 
good books of the US and to establish 
stable bilateral relations with it 


R... has 1ts own views on mis- 
siledefence, NATO expansion, its own 
sphere of influence and the war on Iraq, 
but 1t cannot effectively oppose the 
US Itseconomiccondition and inter- 
nal situation demands that ıt follow 
policies that lead to recovery and sta- 
bility Ithas a leader who understands 
that this will be a long process, and that 
itneeds US support China too has its 
differences with the US over Taiwan 
and missile defence It also comes 
under US pressure on democracy and 
rights issues but its leaders are focused 
on the economy and have learnt from 
the fall of the USSR that control and 
economic growth must precede a 
move towards democratic institutions 
China needs the US and downplays 
ideas of any future adversarial con- 
frontatıon The US for its part is un- 
likely to rock the boat and will prevent 
Taiwan from declaring independence 

Tapan has a security relationship 
with the US Despite an economic 
downturn it ıs still an economic giant 


with enormous potential There may 
be rumblings of changing its defence 
policy and developing military mus- 
cle but Japan remains a US ally be- 
cause ofthe benefits that ıt draws from 
its bilateral relationship. South East 
Asıa has always been an area of US 
influence because of the strong US 
presence ın the Asia-Pacific region 
Indonesia and the Philippines have 
been targets of terrorist attacks and 
have responded with some success 
to the terrorist threat 1n line with US 
policy In the North East there 1s the 
problem of North Korea but with both 
China and Russia supportive of US 
policy and South Korea firmly allied 
to the US, this 1s a problem that will 
be resolved ın due course 


l. the Mıddle East the US relies on 
Israel and its own alliances with sup- 
portive regimes in the area to counter 
the threats posed to Israel’s security 
and to US interests Now with its 
physical presence ın Iraq and pres- 
sures on countries that have been 
opposed to the US, the situation has 
changed Iran, Syria and Libya will 
remain under pressure to conform to 
US policy US backed regimes are 
undoubtedly feeling the destabilising 
backlash from Iraq, but they, without 
exception, are cooperating 1n the war 
against terror within their own coun- 
tries intheir own interest 

Saudi Arabia is confronting anti- 
regime and anti-US militants within 
the kingdom Because of Afghanistan 
the US now interacts and dominates 
Central Asia and in South Asia 1t has a 
new ally in India while its older ally, 
Pakistan, has become a fully coopera- 
tive partner in the war against terror 
The bilateral strategic relationships 
with India and Pakistan give the US 
control and influence in the region 
Indıaıs, perhaps, being seen asa future 
regional power centre even as Paki- 
stan enjoys continuing strategic sig- 


nificance because of its South Asian 
identity and linkages to China, Afgha- 
nistan, Iran, the Middle East and Cen- 
tral Asıa Both India and Pakistan are 
also nuclear powers and have been so 
for more than a decade 


T. US has set many precedents 
and sent many signals through a series 
of actions it has taken after 9/11 The 


process of coalition building now, 


includes arm twisting and ultimatums 
if countries do not rapidly fall in line 
or tend to give higher priority to con- 
tingent domestic concerns rather than 
theirown long term interests Massive 
retaliation 1s a reality that has been 
demonstrated Wars to preempt and 
prevent perceived events and wars 
waged for regime change as an objec- 
tive have been accepted We have the 
Guantanamo Bay type of arbitrarily 
decided justice 

Post-war occupation of a coun- 
try, considered an anachronism after 
the Second World War, 1s back as a 
concept to rebuild ravaged societies 
The role of the UN 1s being redefined 
though the US continues to be sup- 
portive of it Itis now clear that sover- 
eignty of nations will be respected 
only as long as they conform to inter- 
national norms and regimes and act 
to eliminate threats that could be pro- 
jected outside their borders The line 
between conflicts for freedom and 
terrorism has become very fine indeed 
and countries faced with such issues 
are doing their best to blur or eliminate 
this line altogether 

International financial dealings, 
international organisations, interna- 
tional movement, weapons smug- 
gling, drugs trafficking, support for 
conflicts and even domestic develop- 
ments are now being scrutinised by 
the US and others The staunchest 
ally of the US, Prime Minister Blaır, 
1s facing a political crisis as the search 
for WMD ın Iraq goes on Much will, 
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however, depend on the eventual out- 
come of the ongoing situations in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, as well as in 
the struggles against militants in a 
growing number of countries It is 
thus inevitable that regions should 
start looking inwards to derive col- 
lective strength and eliminate vulne- 
rabilities 


Fi... then, should we ın South Asia 
view the newenvironment? When we 
see that no country or group of coun- 
tries will be in a position to balance 
American economic, military, and 
cultural power for the foreseeable 
future, are we then to understand that 
unilateralism will be the new order? 
And that the US will use its domina- 
tion to acton its ownto goto war, stop 
nuclear proliferation, destroy terror- 
ism, regulate trade and prevent human 
rights abuses and genocide? This is 
unlikely Unilateralism was required 
for the specific type of response that 
the US wanted and, when faced with 
resistance, the US had to ride rough- 
shod overeveryone to create the effect 
thatıtsought Only time will tell if the 
US decision was a correct one because 
the effects of US actions will only 
emerge over a period of time in socie- 
ties in many parts ofthe world, includ- 
ing the US itself 

There will be a redefined role 
for NATO because it has survived 
andexpanded The UN may regain its 
centrality and in the future we may see 
more caution and deliberation in uni- 
lateral actions and coálition building 
Economic and other factors are likely 
to eventually turn US foreign policy 
towards promoting effective multi- 
lateralism. This will demand vision- 
ary US leadership because thereliance 
will shift to forging coalitions and 
regional groupings around the prin- 
cipal power centres of the world 
anchored to the US by choice orcom- 
pulston orconstraınts 


We should not confuse Ameri- 
can primacy with hegemony, though 
it will be difficult to make this distinc- 
tion if the US does not act to highlight 
the difference The US should con- 
tinue to foster the values of a market 
economy, democracy, open trade, dis- 
couragement of conflict and a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of weapons of 
mass destruction The US will have to 
lead by setting an example 

As South Asians we must now 
debate the relevance and importance 
of regionalism in a globalised world 
and the evolving world order There 
1s a tendency to see regionalism as an 
alternativeto globalism This may not 
be the right approach even though a 
worldwide consensus 1s much'more 
difficult to forge than a regional con- 
sensus Regional institutions are weak 
in many parts of the world except 
perhaps in the economic sphere. In 
the Asia-Pacific area there ıs ASEAN, 
in Latin America there ıs NAFTA. 
Europe has the EU The enormous 
human suffering in Africa highlights 
the cost of not having effective and 
responsive regional arrangements 
The SCO backed by Russia and China 
among five Central Asian States 1s 
perhaps the best example ofa regional 
alliance that is trying to tackle terror- 
ısmand other issues includinga WMD 
free zone by developing coordinating 
regional institutions 


I. South Asia we have SAARC - an 
arrangement that has never really 
taken off for many reasons The recent 
SARS outbreak has highlighted the 
need for a worldwide alert, reporting 
and response arrangement that should 
have regional networks The US view 
of regionalism has never been clearly 
spelt out and it seems ambivalent, 
except that the US would promote 
open trade ın line with WTO agree- 
ments through bilateral and regional 
agreements From the regional point 


of view itis important that discussions 
should lead towards broad coopera- 
tion on a range of issues so that US 
policy forthe region takes the regional 
point of view into consideration and 
is in fact conditioned by it In South 
Asia, though we are far from achiev- 
ing such a consensus, we could exa- 
mine the areas in which cooperation 
1s possible if the current euphoria for 
friendship 1s to translate into some- 
thing concrete 


Con India and Pakistan are 
at the stage where we have yet to move 
towards meaningful talks There are 
voices in India cautioning against 
‘another betrayal’ by Pakistan and ıt 
1s being suggested that India 1s being 
‘setup’ for such an event In Pakistan 
too there are fears that the entire ‘show’ 
is being managed for the Indian state 
and general elections so that if India 
succecds, the political leadership will 
emerge as statesmen, and 1f they fail 
then Pakistan can be blamed and the 
usual hard line approach resumed It 
1s also not surprising that the violence 
in Kashmir continues unabated and 
has even registered an upsurge be- 
cause there 1s fear that the freedom 
struggle that has taken so many lives 
may be sidelined 

The positive aspect is that there 
seems to be political resolve on both 
sides and that the process of normalı- 
sation has so far not faltered If there 
1s to be any kind of regional agreement 
leading to regional institutions then 
the first step has to be an established 
peace process between Pakistan and 
India Otherwise we will continue to 
see each other’s foreign policies as 
steps to isolate and destabilise the 
other rather than the pursuit of national 
interest by sovereign nations. Once 
this first step has been taken then 
South Asia as a region can be consi- 
dered and there are spheres in which 
meaningful cooperation can become 


arealıty There has to be an institution- 
alised forum for bilateral and regional 
interaction on a broad range of issues 

Economic cooperation should 
be possible There are reservations on 
both sides, more so on the Pakistan 
side, but through discussion and 
adjustments ıt should be possible to 
have aregional arrangement incorpo- 
rating all the countries of South Asia 
Competition forextraregional markets 
and advantages will, of course, con- 
tinue but mutually beneficial arrange- 
ments and institutions within the 
region may be possible There could 
be enormous advantage to both sides 
if the gas pipeline from Central Asia 
or Iran through Pakistan to Indiacould 
be translated into a viable and accept- 
able project 


Co terrorism 1s another pos- 
sible area for regional cooperation At 
some point India will have to make 
the determination that Pakistan has 
taken all the initial steps that ıt could 
to stop cross-LOC infiltration and that 
some reciprocal steps need to be taken 
by India to move towards an improve- 
mentintheenvironment The sugges- 
tion by President Musharaff for a 
ceasefire along the LOC and inside 
Kashmir was rejected ın far too much 
haste — ıt needed consideration be- 
cause 1f Pakistan wanted to support 
cross LOC movement then a “hot” 
LOC would have given 1t obvious 
advantages 

Perhaps there isa need fora very 
small team of “government spon- 
sored’ track II type non-controversial 
persons with no personal ambitions or 
agendas from each side to periodically 
meet and act as ‘sounding boards’ for 
ideas and suggestions so that subse- 
quent public interaction and state- 
ments evoke positive response Too 
many initiatives have been derailed 
before they even took off. The coop- 
eration on counter terrorism should, 


however, go much beyond Kashmir 
There 1s the residual Al Qaida pres- 
ence in the region and beyond that 
could exploit conflict situations all 
over the region. 


T are conflıcts and struggles 
ın other parts of South Asıa too. An 
arrangement to share intelligence and 
establish controls region-wide could 
help ın effective responses to prevent 
events This would also change the 
perception that each country 1s under- 
mining the other For example the 
improving Indian relationship with 
Iran raises concerns that perhaps sec- 
tarıan incidents within Pakistan are 
being sponsored to drive a wedge bet- 
ween Iran and Pakistan 

Indian defence relations with 
Israel, and US approval of sales of 
sophisticated weaponry from Israel to 
India, again raise concerns that the 
arms balance orimbalance1n the region 
1s being further and drastically tilted 
against Pakistan Indian influence in 
Afghanistan raises the spectre of spon- 
sored misunderstandings with the 
Afghan governmentand an anti Pakis- 
tan bias within Afghanistan Arms 
smuggling, illegal trans-border move- 
ment, human smuggling, WMD and 
drugs are some of the issues thatbeg re- 
gional cooperation forajointresponse 

SAARC can be expanded and 
strengthened to make it an effective 
forum for interaction oneconomic and 
security issues It can have commit- 
tees for interaction and coordination 
onarange of issues of mutual concern 
Regional consensus could emerge on 
issues like peace-keeping, response to 
counter terrorism, economic issues, 
sharing of intelligence and the many 
problems of human nghts, humanıtar- 
1an work, health problems and educa- 
tion Considered responses could be 
evolved on a regional basis on 1ssues 
like missile defence and WMD pro- 
liferation These would be moves 


towards regional harmony as opposed 
to the hostility and confrontation that 
exists now 

The fear in western minds that 
India and Pakistan are the two coun- 
tries most likely to start a nuclear war 
would recede as cooperation expands 
and restraint regimes and control 
measures are regionally coordinated 
A fundamentally new relationship 
between India and Pakistan would 
give SouthAsiaanew image and iden- 
tity and policy options for South Asia 
by other countries would have to take 
this reality into account. The region 
vvould also benefit from the extra regio- 
nal interactions and linkages of India 
and Pakistan Such suggestions could 
not have been made earlier but 9/11, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, US primacy and a 
worldwide change in the political and 
security environment have all com- 
bined to make regional harmony and 
cooperation a goal worth striving for 


Basis as the biggest South Asian 
country needs to take the lead ın ını- 
tiating steps that start the process — 
dialogue and SAARC could be the 
starting point for the long road ahead 
The US with its present emphasis on 
bilateral relationships and other pre- 
occupations may not be proactive 1n 
the Indo-Pakistan peace initiatives 
and subsequent regional arrange- 
ments We may have difficulty in sus- 
taining bilateral talks between India 
and Pakistan considering the legacy of 
the past but the fact that all the exist- 
ing confidence building measures 
(CBMs) and agreements have been 
negotiated bilaterally should give us 
the confidence to move forward 

The opportunity for forging a 
new relationship 1s there for now, but 
only if we can dig ourselves out of 
the morass of the past The transient 
political and other problems that 
exist should not become the reason 
for letting this opportunity disappear 
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IN 1999, months after India had tested 
five nuclear devices in the Rajasthan 
desert, I was interviewing Inder 
Gujral, who had been India’s prime 
minister in 1997 Gujral was known 
as a peacemakeı ~ a soft-spoken, 
thoughtful veteran of the Indian inde- 
pendence movement With his white 
hair combed back and his neatly 
trimmed moustache and goatee, he sat 
in the library of his spacious home on 
Janpath and repeated the question I 
had just asked “VVhat did testing 
nuclear weapons accomplish for 
India?’ The answer, Gujral explained, 
was basic and profound ‘The world 
gives respect to countries with nuclear 
weapons Do you think it 1s an acci- 
dentthatthe five permanent members 
of the Security Council have nuclear 
weapons?” Gujral insisted that India 
would never use nuclear weapons 
offensively, orina first-strike He did 
not really think of them as weapons 
Rather, nuclear weapon capability 
manifested India's world-class great- 
ness Nuclear weapons marked India's 
arrival as a major power 

Leavingthe former prime minis- 
ter's house, I admired the manicured 
lawn adjacent to the driveway Iexited 


through a security-guarded gate, past 


* 2003 Annual Fellows’ Lecture The Center 
for the Advanced Study of India, University 
of Pennsylvania, 23 April 2003 Reproduced 
with permission 


the wall protecting the house, and 
walked toward the taxı I had asked to 
vvait for me Thetaxisatunderashady 
tree, on the dirt buffer between the 
wall and the wide capital boulevard 
As I approached, the driver bolted 
upright from the passenger seat He 
had been napping and the sound of. 
footsteps awakened him and sent him 
scrambling out of the car and around 
tothe hood He held in his hand a dark 
tool that resembled a tire iron He 
raised the hood and pushed the tool 
intothe engine block and began crank- 
ing He cranked and he cranked, try- 
ingtogettheenginetoturn over When 
finally the motor sputtered to life, the 
driver looked up at me gleefully and 
bid me into the car As the taxi trun- 
dled along the boulevard leading away 
from Gurral”s house, I sat ın the back 
and chuckled I thought of what the 
former prime minister had said The 
driver heard me and turned his head 
slightly back, shrugging his shoulders 
inhumulity ‘Old car,’ he said, endear- 
ingly “Yes,” I said, as much to myself 
as to him, ‘andit works ' 
Let us consider India on the 
scales of greatness In other words, 
ask by what standards do people 
regard a state as great? And how does 
Indiaconform to those standards? 
These are not questions on which 
I personally would fixate Greatness 
in terms of power is nota standard that 


moves me as a human being My 
impulse when looking at countries is 
to say, ‘what’s so great about being 
great?” I think acountry’s taxi drivers 
tell us more about it than the number 
of nuclear bombs it might possess 
The number of Ph D holders, engi- 
neers and writers driving taxicabs in 
acountry, and where they came from, 
tells me a lot about the country we're 
1n and the country from whence they 
came Thetaxıdrıverın Iran who com- 
plains bitterly about the ayatollahs 
and wants to talk about pop music 
and freedomtells me something about 
Iran The engineer who fled Nigeria 
for the opportunity possible in Ame- 
rica, even if it’s driving a cab, tells 
me something about Nigeria and 
the US Great power has little to do 
with it 


N....:-:.. greatness 1s on peo- 
ple”s mınds novv vvhen they think 
about India Notonly Indian elites, but 
also American politicians, diplomats 
and scholars talk about India's loom- 
ing greatness on the international 
stage Businesspeople who haven't 
done business in India talk about the 
greatness of its market So, it 1s not 
unnatural to delve further into the mat- 
ter and ask, what makes a great power, 
and 1s India emerging as one? As we 
begin this consideration, I must warn 
you thatat the end I will return to ques- 
tion this question 

What makes a great power? 

Social scientists, in their quest 
to emulate natural scientists, have 
devoted considerable effort to identify 
indices of great power Unfortunately, 
while laws of nature may exist for 
natural scientists to discover, human 
societies act contingently. Freedom, 
irrationality, perception and mısper- 
ception —these and other human traits 
defeat the effort to discover objective 
and useful measures of power Power 
within and between states derives 


from intangible as well as tangible 
attributes 


T... the United States was a great 
power in the 1960s and ’70s yet lost a 
major war to Vietnam, a developing 
country. Similarly, the Soviet Union 
floundered on the rocks of Afghanı- 
stan and never recovered Is France a 
major power today? It possesses two 
seemingly vital attributes of major 
powerdom — nuclear weapons and a 
vetoin the UN Security Council — yet 
neither enabled France to deflect the 
US and the UK from resorting to war 
ın Iraq Many other examples can be 
adduced to show the difficulties of 
measuring effective international 
power 

That said, Kenneth Waltz — per- 
haps the most famous contemporary 
western theorist of international rela- 
tions — provides a useful colloquial 
definition of power as the ‘extent that 
[one] effects others more than they 
affect [one] * Astate'spowerısacom- 
bination of its capacity to resist the 
unwelcome influence of others, and, 
conversely, to influence others to 
behave as it wants them to ! 

Of course, social scientists do 
not leave the definitional exercise 
there Searching for greater precision, 
empiricism and testability, they have 
sought to distinguish the most ımpor- 
tant, quantifiable determinants of state 
power? Given the role of warfare in 
world history, analysts posit that mılı- 


1 Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International 
Politics (Reading Addison-Wesley, 1979), 
191-192 


2 RAND Corporation analysts led by Ashley 
Tellis recently developed one of the most 
comprehensive and dynamic power measur- 
ing models The RAND group concludes that 
‘national power 1s ultimately the product of the 
interaction of two components a country’s 
ability to dominate the cycles of economic 
innovation at a given point in time and, there- 
after, to utilize the fruits of this domination to 
produce eftective military capabilities that, in 
turn, reinforce existing economic advantages 


tary power 1s perhaps most important 3 
Military power in turn depends at least 
to some degree on a state”s (or allı- 
ance”s) human and material resources 

Hence, most evaluatıons of state 
povver ınclude measurements of popu- 
lation, economic output, and techno- 
logıcal/ındustrıal capacity ^ These 
indices add depth and quality to the 
assessment ofa state's military power 


S. ın War as 1n other interna- 
tional contests for influence, the state 
with the most military strength often 
does not prevail ^ Military hardware 
and troops, population, economic out- 
put, and technological sophistication 
offer potential power, just as height 


while producing astable political order, which 
1s maintained primarily tor the country's own 
strategic advantage but also provides benefits 
fortheinternational system as a whole "Tellis, 
et al, Measuring National Power in the 
Postindustrial Age Analysts Handbook 
(Santa Monica RAND, 2000), p 4 The 
RAND analysts then detail tive building 
blocks of power under the category of ‘Natio- 
nal resources” technology, enterprise, human 
resources, financıal/capıtal resources, physi- 
cal resources Three factors under the category 
of ‘national performance" augment or detract 
trom the utilization of national resources 
external constraints, intrastructural capacity, 
ideational resources “Military capability’ is 
the product of an interaction between national 
resources and national pertormance While 
interesting and realistically detailed, this 
model ıs explicitly gear1ö toward assessing 
the capacity of a state to achieve and sustain 
global hegemony Assessing the emergence 
ot potential major powers does not seem to 
require a model as detailed as that protfered 
bytheRAND group 


3 Forasummary of the historical methods of 
determining great power status, see Jack Levy, 
War in the Modern Great Power System, 1945- 
1975 (Lexington University Press of Ken- 
tucky, 1983), pp 10-19 


4 The most notable of these is the Correlates 
of War military capabilities index. Singer, 
Bremerand Stuckey, ‘Capability Distribution, 
Uncertainty, and Major Power War, 1820- 
1965,’ ın Bruce M Russet, Peace, War and 
Numbers (Beverly Hills Sage Publications, 
1972), pp 19-48 


5 John Mearsheimer cites this failure of the 
stronger state to always prevail 1n conflicts 
as a reason for measuring power in terms of 
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offers potential basketball talent But 
not all tall people are great basketball 
players, and notall teams with the tall- 
est players win championships Other 
attributes transform physical potential 
into success at given challenges, inclu- 
ding in international affairs 


T. qualıty of governance helps 
determine the efficiency with which 
natural and human resources can be 
converted into wealth and economic 
strength A government capable of 
providing health, education and other 
public goods and services can make 
the difference betvveen asıck, hungry, 
ignorant population and a healthy, 
educated and productive workforce 
The former ıs more likely to be power- 
ful than the latter $ Governmental 
efficacy in turn dependsat least ın part 
on social factors such as national 
cohesion and cultural unity 7 

In international affairs, a state's 
diplomatic, strategic and intelligence 
acumen can determine whether raw 
physical capacity translates into effec- 
tive power? Scholars and authorities 


material capabilities, rather than the ability to 
prevail in conflict He tocuses his measure of 
matertal capacity on military power because 
military force remains “the ultunate ratio of 
international politics ’ John Mearsheimer, The 
Tragedy of Great Power Politics (New York 

W W Norton and Co 2001), pp 55-57 In 
1977, Joseph Nye gave four reasons why mılı- 
tary force had become more costly to use, and 
therefore was less singularly relevant to state 
power risks of nuclear escalation, resistance 
by people ın poor, weak countries, uncertain 
and possibly negative etfects on the achieve- 
ment of economic goals, and domestic opin- 
1on opposed to the human costs of the use of 
force Robert O Keohane and Joseph S Nye, 
Power and Interdependence (Boston Little, 
Brown and Company, 1977), p 228 


6 For a further discussion of this point, see 
Bruce Russett and Harvey Starr, World Poli- 
tics The Menu for Choice (New York W H 
Freeman and Company, 1989), pp 142-143 


7 National cohesion and universalistic culture 
are examıned along with international insti- 
tutions as ‘intangible’ sources of power by 
Joseph Nye in Bound to Lead (New York 
Basic Booksinc 1990) 


recently have given greater due to 
such non-material sources of inter- 
national power — ‘soft power’ in Joe 
Nye's words States can gain influence 
through diplomacy, moral standing, 
market attractiveness, intelligence- 
gathering capabilities and the cha- 
risma of individual leaders, whether 
ornot they have great military power 

Thus, power in the international 
system derives from material capabi- 
lities and the wherewithal to translate 
those capabilities into the effective 
pursuit of foreign policy objectives 
Powercannot be measured satisfacto- 
rily through quantitative indices 
alone Measures of raw capability 
must be balanced with subjective 
evaluations of a state's effectiveness 

Is India emerging as a major 
power? 

So, how does India fare on these 
scales? Allow me briefly to survey 
India’s performance in four key do- 
mains socio-economic, political, 
mılıtary-securıty, and diplomatic 


NM Over- 
all GDP says something abouta state's 
collective power potential. Yet, the 
size of the population that both pro- 
duces and lives off GDP tells us more 
(but not all) about the society's pro- 
ductivity and about its citizens’ qua- 
lity of life. Thus, GDP measured on a 
basis of per capita purchasing power 
parity gives a finer picture of a state’s 
position Here, for example, India’s 
(and China’s) great populations bring 


8 David Singer, one of the primary architects 
ot the COW index, writes that these type of 
factors are ‘contributory to national power and 
the efficiency with which material capabilities 
are used, but not a component of that power ' 
His decision not to include them in the index 
is based, then, noton arefusal to acknovvledge 
their importance, but on a decision to make a 
semantic exclusion of such vague, difficult- 
to-measure variables David Singer and Paul 
F Diehl, Measuring the Correlates of War 
(Ann Arbor University of Michigan Press, 
1990), p 55 


downtheirrankings India'sestimated 
2002 per capita GDP at purchasing 
power parity was $2,540. China's was 
$4,600 (Brazil'sin 2000, was $7,400) 


R....-, low per capita GDP 
probably indicates that citizens have 
many unfulfilled longings and aspıra- 
tions for basic social-economic goods 
This in turn establishes major chal- 
lenges and priorities for government 
Simply put, states with low percapıta 
GDP struggle to translate their aggre- 
gate productivity into effective power 
For example, India, China and Brazil, 
rank near the bottom of percapita, PPP 
GDP comparisons of regional and glo- 
bal powers These states’ leaders have 
much work to do to mobilize their 
societies to be able to achieve first- 
order domestic objectives, let alone 
undertake ambitious international 
projects 

Other measures help evaluate 
states’ socio-economic health and 
prospects The United Nations Human 


Kenneth Waltz includes the variable of “com- 
petence’ in his list ot the components ot power, 
along with size of population and territory, 
resource endowment, economic capabilities, 
and military strength Waltz, it must be noted 
however, makes no attempt to quantify any of 
these variables, stating only that their relative 
importance fluctuates with time, leading to tre- 
quent miscalculations regarding the relative 
power of states His list of power components 
15 more an acknowledgement of the measure- 
ment problem than asolution Kenneth Waltz, 
Theory of International Politics (Reading 

Addison-Wesley, 1979),p 131 


See also Russett and Starr, Politics The Menu 
for Chotce, pg 149 


9 Tworecent volumes, by Stephen Cohen and 
Baldev Raj NayarandT V Paul, similarly seek 
to assess India's power position, but 1n more 
detail than space allows here Stephen P 
Cohen, India Emerging Power (Washington, 
DC Brookings Institution Press, 2001), 
Baldev Raj Nayar dnd T V Paul, India tn the 
World Order ‘Searching for Major Power Sta- 
tus(Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
2003) The Cohen volume 1s more interpretive, 
while Nayar and Paul complicate their analy- 
sis of India's capacities with an argument that 
the US and other recognized major powers 


Development Index, forexample, pro- 
vides a rough assessment of how states 
meet theircitizens’ basic needs, which 
ın turn affect current and potential pro- 
ductivity The HDI 1s comprised of 
four variables lifeexpectancy at birth, 
adult literacy rate, school enrolment, 
and GDP percapıta (PPP$US) While 
the value of this indicator ıs debatable, 
it shows that India ranks 115th out of 
162 countries for which data was avai- 
lable China is ranked 87th India's 
National Security Council Secretariat 
uses a variant of this index, which it 
calls the Population Index This takes 
a country's population and multi- 
plies it by 1ts Human Development 
Index coefficient The aim isto adjust 
the ‘value’ of a state’s population to 
take into account the development 
of that population Ofthe 29 countries 
ranked, India places 27th, ahead only 
of Pakistan and Nigeria, according to 
India’s National Security Council 
Secretariat !9 


E. strongly affects a soci- 
ety's prospects for increasing eco- 
nomic productivity, obtaining greater 
value for each ‘exertion’ Here India 
seems bifurcated India has absolutely 
world-class scientific and technologi- 
cal education institutions The Indian 
Institutes of Technology admit and 
graduate a large number of the world's 
best young technologists, not only ın 
information technology butalso other 
branches of engineering The Indian 
Institute of Science and other higher 


systematically prevent India from entering 
theseranks The problematic argumentunfor- 
tunately distracts and detracts from the useful 
analysts ot India's strengths and weaknesses 
Nayarand Paul consider ten power indicators 
or ‘resources’, intheirterm Four *hard-power 
resources”are military power, economic power, 
technology, and demographics Six 'soft- 
powerresources' are normative, institutional, 
cultural, state capacity, strategy and diplo- 
macy, and national leadership Ibid ,49-62 


10 Satish Kumar, ed , India’s National Secu- 
rity Annual Review,p 359 


education institutions produce large 
numbers oftop-class scientists Thus, 
India 1s recognized as a world-class 
player in at least three vitally 1mpor- 
tant sectors of the 21st century global 
economy information technology, 
biotechnology and space 


A the same tıme, hovvever, İndia 
performs miserably ın providing pri- 
mary education to its large population 
Much of India's workforce lacks the 
basic knowledge and skills required 
for effectiveness 1n a modern indus- 
trial and service economy !! With 6096 
of the population living rural lives tied 
to agriculture, the lack of adequate 
rural schooling, especially for girls, 
imposes a major handicap on India’s 
prospects 

Astate’s share in world trade can 
indicate many things On one hand,a 
large share of world trade can give a 
state international power insofar as 
others may depend on that state as a 
buyer of their goods and services or 
as a seller of key goods and services 
tothem Power may be wielded either 
by the promise of providing or with- 
holding more or less of what others 
want At the same time, though, an 
internationally engaged state can be 
subjected to influences by its trading 
partners On balance, economic 
theory and history suggest that trade 
heightens efficiency and the produc- 
tion of wealth This suggests a corre- 
lation between share of world trade 
and power potential While these sta- 
tistics are difficultto aggregate, İndia 
accounts only for roughly one percent 
of world trade 1n goods and services 

Recently, analysts have deve- 
loped indices of corruption Corrup- 
tion would seem to indicate the quality 
of governance, rule of law, and gene- 


11 Pradeep Agarvvaletal , Policy Regunesand 
Industrial Competitiveness A Comparative 
Study of East Astaand India (Houndmills, UK 
Macmillan, 2000), p 272 


ral levels of development These att- 
ributes no doubt affect a state’s capac- 
ity to turn its resources into desired 
goods, to mobilize its potential Cor- 
ruption levels also reflect the attrac- 
tiveness of a state to investors, which 
again speaks to power potential India 
ranks low ın international comparı- 
sons of corruption, among the most 
corrupt 30% of those countries sur- 
veyed !? 

Corruption may help explain the 
fact that India’s recently sound rate of 
growth has not produced a commen- 
surate reduction ın poverty Whereas 
GDP has grown by 6% from 1992-93, 
the rate of poverty alleviation has been 
only a bit over 1% per year Account- 
ing for population growth of 1 8%, the 
rate of poverty alleviation still lags sig- 
nificantly behind the rate of growth 
In other words, economic growth does 
not automatically or magically reduce 
poverty 


T. VVorld Bank economist, Martın 
Rayıllon explains that the bulk of 
India's poor live in rural villages 
dependent on agriculture and that 
India's agricultural sectorlags behind 
the overall level of economic growth 
which is driven largely by, services "3 
Also, India's economic growth has 
occurred chiefly 1n regions that are 
already better off The poorestregions 
of the country have experienced the 
leastgrowth and development Third, 
even within the rural sector, some 
regions exploit economic growth to 
lower poverty while others don't 
Analyses such as Ravillon's 
highlight the role of governance in 


12 Human Development in South Asia 1999 

The Crisis of Governance Karachi The 
Mahbubul Haq Human Development Centre 

(waiting for ori ginal) 

13 Martin Ravillon, presentation to the 
Brookings Institution-Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace conference, 'Making 
Globalization Work,’ 2 December 2002, trans- 
cript of panel 1, pp 7-8 
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augmenting economic growth and 
development The state — or states — 
carries responsibility for providing the 
infrastructure, educational, and health 
resources necessary to improve the 
capacities of the 25% of Indians who 
remain impoverished As Ravillon 
reports, the Indian states with effective 
programmes to promote literacy and 
health care, especially for women, 
grow better The states with better 
rural roads, irrigation, and other infra- 
structure also do better Unfortunately, 
he concludes, no state ın India has 
developed good rural infrastructure 
and human resource programmes 


I... 1s caught in a vicious circle 
here The central government's fiscal 
deficit has run ata debilitating 10% of 
GDP since 1998 Interest payments on 
this debt comprise the largest single 
government expense Fiscal debt ser- 
vicing combines with defence spend- 
ing and subsidies to total 60% of the 
budget Insufficient funds remain for 
necessary investments in health, edu- 
cation and infrastructure Economists 
identify several methods for reducing 
the fiscal deficit, but in a democracy, 
interest groups mobilize to block each 
of these pathways to fiscal solvency !4 
India's emergence as a major global 
power will depend significantly on 
whether it can simultaneously mobi- 
lize investment to improve the capacı- 
ties of its poor and reduce its fiscal 
deficit 

One last word abouteconomics 
commentators ın India and around the 
world compare India’s economic per- 
formance to China's. This is natural 
India and China are neighbours, the 


14 Leading debt reduction options are to 
reduce the size of government by cutting 
payrolls and privatizing state enterprises (or 
alternatively, increase the productivity of 
government workers and enterprises), attract 
toreign investment, particularly in intrastruc- 
ture, increase tax collections (not necessarily 
tax rates) 


only two countries with more than one 
billion citizens They both strive for 
global power In such economic com- 
parisons, India tends to fall behind 
China However, economic comparı- 
sons overlook the vital qualitative 
distinction of India's democracy Poli- 
tical evolution may (or may not) bring 
unforeseeable destabilizing changes 
to China. India's economic progress 
may be more sustainable for having 
been democratically produced Most 
important, though, the political free- 
dom and justice available ın India are 
profoundly valuable ıntheırownrıght 
The ultimate measure of a state and 
society 1s the quality of life 1ts mem- 
bers enjoy This transcends calories 
consumed, television hours watched, 
and automobile rides enjoyed 15 


S.. capacity and political cohe- 
sion’ This discussion of economics 
points directly toward a second cate- 
gory of state power, namely gov- 
ernmental capacity and political 
cohesion 16 

To produce and sustain signi- 
ficant power a state must have a polı- 
tical system that citizens support A 
state with a disgruntled or dissident 
citizenry will divert precious resou- 
rces to impose order and will not be 
able to mobilize the full creativity and 
energy of its people 

Politics also serve broader 
human needs than efficiency People 
participate in politics to pursue Justice, 


15 Still, to achieve the level of economic 
development that can raise the quality of life 
of all Indians, especially the poor, the nation 
must average seven-to-eight per cent annual 
growth over the nextdecade 


Sanjaya Baru, “The Strategic Consequences ot 
India’s Economic Performance,’ 1n Satish 
Kumar, ed , /ndia's National Security Annual 
Review 2002 (New Delhi India Research 
Press, 2003), 177 

16 The RAND study, Measuring National 
Power in the Postindustrial Age, considers a 
state's ‘capacity to set goals, the ‘extentofelite 
cohesion,’ ‘relative power of social groups,’ 


liberty, glory, community and other 
virtues and vices To the degree that a 
government does not help its citizens 
to achieve these values and aspirations, 
that state’s long-term power probably 
will wane Asociety’s morale depends 
heavily on the qualities of its gover- 
nors — leaders Political leaders who 
do not embody justice, communal 
toleration, fraternity, and altruism will 
not foster government that pursues 
these attributes 


p: ıs an important but 
often ambiguous variable of state 
health As proponents of checks and 
balances note, government that allows 
factiousness can protect the nghts and 
interests of minorities by preventing 
a large majority from coalescing and 
dominating a polity One measure of 
liberal democracy”s genius 1s its ten- 
dency to enable factions to cancel each 
other out On the other hand, a state 
constantly embroiled in factional dis- 
putes will find it difficult to make and 
execute majorstrategic decisions orto 
satisfy the aspirations and values even 
ofamajority 

In each of the terms discussed 
above — legitimacy, order, efficiency, 
moral-political values, factiousness, 
andinitiative — India has performed to 
mixedeffect Thısısno small achieve- 
ment No state 1n history has been as 
populous, diverse, stratified, poorand 
democratic as India The attempt to 
resolve all of its internal conflicts 
through democratically representa- 
tive government leads to muddling, 
almostby definition 

Francine Frankel has described 
the multifaceted political transforma- 
tions India 1s now undergoing ‘The 
electoral upsurge of historically dis- 


the capacity of the state to collect higher lev- 
els of taxes from direct levies versus taxes on 
trade, and so on Some ot these variables 
admit quantitative measurement, but most 
require subjectiveanalysis Op cit ,22-27 


advantaged groups, the political orga- 
nization of lower castes and dalits in 
competition with each other and in 
opposition to upper castes, fragmen- 
tation of national political parties, v10- 
lence between Hindus and Muslims 
and the emergence of Hindutva as 
the most important ideological chal- 
lenge to the constitutional vision of the 
liberal state °!’ 


E.. of these phenomena ınvolves 
competition to acquire the power and 
patronage thatcome with government 
office at the state and union levels 
Meanwhile, imperatives of econo- 
mic liberalization and globalization 
require diminishing the role of gov- 
ernment in overall national activity 
Representative democracy gives long- 
disadvantaged groups opportunities 
to mobilize and compete for control 
of governmentand, therefore, patron- 
age Atthesametime, the ‘rules’ of pri- 
vate markets donot provide such clear 
avenues for the disadvantaged to 
advance So, will the shrinking of gov- 
ernment intensify political conflict? 
Will, or should, political actors con- 
centrate primarily on how the pie 1s 
divided- patronage — or on making a 
bigger pie — reform? 


17 Nayar and Paul write that ‘India is often 
called a soft state, a state that tails to entorce 
enacted policies “This may be a function of 
democratızatıon itselt As Francıne Frankel 
has noted, ‘democratization has tragmented 
political parties along state, sub-regional, caste 
and religious lines, creating unstable coalition 
governments, paralyzed from within, without 
the capacity to carry out unfinished retorms ' 
Nayar and Paul, 60 Francine Frankel, ‘Con- 
textual Democracy intersections of society, 
culture and politics ın India,’ ın Francine 
Frankel, Zoya Hasan, Rajeev Bhargava, 
Balveer Aroraeds , Transforming İndia (New 
Delhi Oxtord University Press, 2000), 20 


18 Francine Frankel, “Contextual Demo- 
cracy intersections of society, culture and poli- 
tics in India,’ in Francine Frankel, Zoya Hasan, 
Rajeev Bhargava, Balveer Arora eds , Trans- 
forming India (New Delhi Oxford University 
Press, 2000), 5 


Here the currentcentral govern- 
ment of India reveals conflicting 
tendencies On one hand, economic 
reformers seek to bake a larger pie 
On the other hand, the BJP, whipped 
onward by its highly mobilized and 
more extreme sister-organizations, the 
RSS (Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) 
and VHP (Vishwa Hindu Parishad), 
concentrates on the flavour of the pie 
and who is entitled to partake of it and 
under what terms 


T. carnage 1n Gujarat last year 
dramatizes the stakes 1n this conflict 
over the very essence of the Indian 
nation's and state's identity Yet 
India's manifold diversity precludes 
easy conclusions about the likely 
outcome The BJP aspires for sus- 
tained national leadership This has 
required it to temper its social agenda 
ın order to attract diverse political 
partners into the coalition it needs to 
rule the Union government Among 
thecurrent government's 22 coalition 
partners are many that do not subs- 
cribe to Hindutva Geographically, 
the Hindutva movement draws its 
strength primarily in northern Indian 
states 

The Hindutva movement's cam- 
paıgn to define India’s national iden- 
tity in one uniform way heightens 
tensions not only among Hindus and 
Muslims, but along geographic and 
other lines as well This campaign for 
cultural nationalism contravenes the 
essence of India’s ‘democratic nation- 
alism’, 1n Achin Vanaik's words 
Democratic nationalism seeks to 'try 
and build a sense of Indianness which 
recognizes and respects the fact that 
there are different ways of being and 
feeling Indian, and that it 1s precisely 
these plural and diverse sources of a 
potential nationalism that constitute 
its strength ?!9 

Thus, at the same time India 1s 
generating the material economic and 


military resources to become a major 
global power, the Indian political sys- 
tem struggles to clarify the nation’s 
essential identity The outcome of this 
struggle cannot be predicted Yet, the 
character and conduct of the struggle 
will profoundly affect India's cohe- 
sion and stability It also will affect 
the way the rest of the world regards 
India 

Will India gain greater global 
respect as a decidedly Hindu nation 
in a 21st century world defined in 
civilizational terms ”9 Or, as the writer 
RajaMohan has suggested, will India 
win global power and respect as an 
exemplar of the Enlightenment 
project into Asia? Arguments can be 
made on behalf of either course Yet, 
if analysts of international power are 
correct, then the most empowering 
course will be the one that provides the 
greatest mass of the Indian populous 
with the education, infrastructure, and 
political-economic liberty and secu- 
rity necessary to lead productive lives 
The most successful course will be the 
one that strengthens the cohesion and 
allegiance of the greatest number of 
India'sdiverse citizens and groups In 
an inherently pluralistic society, plu- 
ralısm, not cultural nationalism, offers 
the only viable model to release the 
creative energies of a vast population 
Or soit seems at least to this observer 


NEG ns Indicators 
Now I turn to the most classic indica- 
tor of great povver — military strength 


19 Achın Vanaik, “Interface Between Demo- 
cracy, Diversity and Stabılıty,'ınD D Khanna, 
LL Mehrotra, Gert W Kueck eds , Demo- 
cracy, Diversity, Stability (Delhi MacMillan 
IndiaLtd , 1998), 301 


20 Using Samuel Huntington’s controversial 
categories, the world can be seen as divided 
along the following civilizational lines West- 
ern, Latin American, African, Islamic, Sinic, 
Hindu, Orthodox, Buddhist, Japanese Samuel 
Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations and 
The Remaking of World Order (New York 

Simon and Schuster, 1996) 
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Measuring military power 1s more 
complicated than ıt might seem First, 
for the measurement to be meaning- 
ful, there must be a requirement 
against which the state’s military 
powerts being measured Whatare the 
threats the military 1s to deter and/ 
or defeat? Second, measuring effec- 
tiveness itself is difficult (War pro- 
vides a real empirical test, but states 
would like to know the effectiveness 
of their military before they enter 
war ) Expenditures can be measured 
easily, but do not necessarily indi- 
cate military effectiveness. So, too, 
numbers of men under arms, and num- 
bers oftanks, aircraft and ships do not 
necessarily connote fighting effec- 
tiveness 


A: ‘states might naturally desire 
absolute security —confidence that no 
adversary or combination of adversar- 
1es could do one any harm Yet, in the 
real world states settle for relative 
security And the degree of security 
a state practically seeks depends in 
large part on its basic capabilities at 
a given tıme In other words, a state's 
security ambitions can grow as its 
power potential grows This has hap- 
pened ın India 

India’s military security chal- 
lenges begin at home, with internal 
security against insurgents and terror- 
ists The next and most dramatic ring 
of the threat circle encompasses Pakı- 
stan India seeks to deter or defeat 
Pakistani support of subversion within 
India, including most prominently, 
in the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
India also must deter or defeat Paki- 
stanı attempts to escalate the conflict 
betweenthetwocountries India strives 
to retain a free hand to punish Paki- 
stani violence by imposing greater 
losses on Pakistan than Pakistan 
imposes on India This amounts to 
dominance ofthe potential escalatory 
process : 


Beyond the need to dominate a 
potential escalatory process with 
Pakistan, India also requires the capa- 
city to deter or physically deny China 
from imposing on India an unaccept- 
able resolution of their border dispute 
India also wishes to deny China the 
prospect of coercive blackmail — of 
having enough military powertocom- 
pel India to heed China's demands for 
fear of military action that India could 
not counter Next, India seeks to pro- 
tect its sea lines of communication to 
the east, toward Indo-China and to the 
west through the Arabian Sea and the 
Indian Ocean 


İha recently has increased sıgnıfi- 
cantly tts expenditure on and accumu- 
lation of military instruments. The 
budget for fiscal year 2003-04 raises 
defence spending by 17% This 1s 
the fourth consecutive year of annual 
defence budget increases greater 
than 12% India has signed at least 
$4 billion worth of contracts with Rus- 
sia in the last couple of years to pur- 
chase advanced military equipment 
When Indian leaders tested 
nuclear weapons ın May 1998 many 
ın the nation felt that India finally 
had entered the ranks of major power 
Indian scientists and engineers have 
continued to increase the state’s stock- 
pile of nuclear materials and weapons 
In 2003 India is estimated to possess 
40 or more nuclear weapons The 
technical composition of India's 
nuclear arsenal remains publicly un- 
clear — we do not know how many, if 
any, of these weapons are thermo- 
nuclear, boosted-fission, or fission 
Indıa”s capacity to deliver nuclear 
weapons also continues to expand 
Fighter-bomber aircraft remain the 
principal means of delivery -At east 
three models of mobile ballistic mis- 
siles are also being developed and 
deployed — the short-range Prıthvı, 
and the Agni I and Agni II — with 


longer-range Agni IIIs and IVs on the 
drawing board 

Yet, nuclear weapons are not 
sufficient to make a major power 
Otherwise, Pakistan, too, would be a 
major power Pakistan possesses 
rough nuclear parity with India So, 
too, Israel and perhaps North Korea 
would qualify as major powers if 
nuclear weapons were sufficient for 
thisrank 


N..... nuclear vveapons nor a 
recent dramatic increase in conventio- 
nal military procurement, largely from 
Russia, has freed India from Pakistani 
security threats India's growing mılı- 
tary and economic strength heightens 
the frustrated desire to ‘teach Pakistan 
a lesson once and for all ” But Indian 
statesmen also recognize that Pakı- 
stan”s nuclear weapons make deci- 
sive military intervention to punish 
Pakistan enormously risky So India 
1$ stuck with relatively manageable 
insecurity viza viz Pakistan 
Regarding China, India finds 
itself on a more positive trajectory 
India's growing economic, military 
and diplomatic strehgth, combined 
with China's desire to concentrate on 
internal political-economic develop- 
ment, induces Beijing to improve rela- 
tions with New Delhi India's rather 
astute cultivation of better ties with 
both the US and China, has encour- 
aged Beijing to seek better relations 
with India. Beying wants India not to 
align closely with the US against 
China. New Delhi and Beijing thus 
augment their military capabilities 
while simultaneously engaging in 
mutual diplomatic reassurance On 
balance, India steadily has improved 
its security relationship with China 
In closing this section, let me 
anticipate a protest I have heard from 
many Indian friends recently India 
passionately seeks to decouple or de- 
hyphenate Pakistan from India Treat- 


ing the two states like twins dimin- 
ishes India İndia is greater than Pakı- 
stan in every regard except one 
nuclear weapons But, unfortunately 
for India and the world, nuclear wea- 
pons are great equalizers The world, 
including of course the US govern- 
ment, fears the humanitarian horror 
that nuclear weapons could unleash ın 
South Asia, butalso the dangerous dis- 
ordering effects on the international 
system. So, when Pakistan, or terror- 
ist groups affiliated with it, instigates 
acrisis in Kashmur, and India responds 
by threatening military retaliation, the 
world worries that the escalatory pro- 
cess could lead to nuclear war 

We know that this fearful reac- 
tion might play into Pakistan’s inter- 
est But the fact that India naturally 
threatens military escalation makes it 
impossible to discount the possibility 
of warfare that could lead to nuclear 
use Nuclear weapons gave Pakistan 
this capacity to stay in the game, to con- 
tinue to pop up and grab India by the 
dhoti Neitherthe US nor Indiahas the 
power to compel Pakistan to do other- 
wise Neither one of us can take over 
Pakistan, and neither would benefit 
from the results of economically stran- 
gulating Pakistan Thus, neither India 
nor the US can escape from the real- 
ity that we have to deal with Pakistan 


ee on Pakistan, let me offer a 
highly debatable point that I have not 
seen madeelsewhere Ibelievethatthe 
prominence and power of the Paki- 
stant Army, intelligence services and 
Jihadis will not diminish as long as 
the prominence and power of the 
Hindutva agenda are rising in India 
These two internal dynamics are 
related, they feed on each other Paki- 
stanis cite the RSS and VHP as proof 
that Hindus are out to destroy Muslims 
and, of course, Pakistan The RSS and 
VHP, of course, use the prominence of 
Islamist parties and terrorist organiza- 


tionsin Pakistan as proof that Muslims 
are evil My point 1s simply that pur- 
suit of the Hindutva agenda will only 
tighten the handcuffs, the hyphen, that 
connects Pakistan to India The only 
way for India to liberate itself from 
Pakistan 1s through pluralist liberal- 
ism, not cultural nationalism 


b Indıcators. Statecraft 
can ıncrease or decrease a country”s 
ınfluencerelatıve to its material capa- 
bilities The combination of leader- 
ship, strategic vision and tactics, 
moral example and persuasion, and 
diplomatic acumen can earn a state 
great international influence 

The potency of India's statecraft 
has ebbed and flowed ın decades-long 
tides Thecurrently rising tide follows 
decades of trough afterthe Nehru years. 

The overt demonstration of 


India’s nuclear weapon capabilities’ 


seems to have heightened Indian lead- 
ets” confidence in developing and 
prosecuting an international diplo- 
matic strategy Since 1998, under the 
leadership of Prime Minister Atal 
Behar: Vajpayee and Foreign Mınıs- 
ter Jaswant Singh, India displayed 
new vigour and imagination ın its 
interactions with the United States, 
China, Pakistan, Russia, the European 
Union and other coünterparts 71 

In early 2003, Indian leaders 
showed how far their strategic and 
diplomatic acumen has evolved 
since the days of knee-jerk moralistic 
denunciations of US power India did 
notsupportthe Bush Admınıstratıon”s 
decision to intervene militarily in Iraq 
At the same time, Indians have felt 
that the US displays disingenuousness 
or hypocrisy 1n waging war against 
Saddam Hussein as a terrorist, while 
supporting Pakistan’s President Pervez 


21 For a more thorough discussion of these 
developments, see pp 495-501 in Perkovich, 
India's Nuclear Bomb, paperback edition, 
2001 


Musharraf In Indian eyes, Pakistan 1s 
agreater source ofterrorism than Iraq 

Whereas Indian leaders in dec- 
ades past would have blasted the US 
1n morally laden denunciations, New 
Delhi ın 2003 displayed diplomatic 
savoırfaıre ‘Indiahas not been happy 
with the US because of its inability 
to pressure Pakistan on cross-border 
terrorism and lifting of sanctions,’ an 
Indian official declared, ‘but the gov- 
ernment did not go beyond saying that 
it was “disappointed” over the move 
The government was not going by the 
sentiment, national interest weighed 
supreme ın the minds of decision- 
makers ”?? 

Prime Munister Vajpayee 
summed up the new statesmanship 
tellingly “We have to take the totality 
of the situation into consideration and 
craft an approach which 1s consistent 
with both our principles and our long- 
term national interest Our words, 
actions and diplomatic efforts should 
be aimed at trying to achieve prag- 
matic goals, rather than creating rhe- 
torical effect Quiet diplomacy 1s far 
more effective than public postur- 
ing °’? This insight, if applied regu- 
larly, which is very difficult to do in a 
democracy, could greatly increase 
India’s influence in the halls of global 
power 


H...... interms of international 
institutions and regimes, as distinct 
from bilateral relations, India’s recent 
record 1s more mixed India's Com- 
merce Minister Murasoli Maran, 
played a leading role ın the November 
2001 World Trade Organization nego- 
tıattons To a large extent, Maran rep- 
resented many vveaker developıng 


22 Sanjay Singh, ‘Thin Red Line New 
Delhi’s Balancing Act,’ Pioneer, 23 March 
2003 
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countries, 1n addition to India In this 
role, Maran contested the US and 
other mayor economic powers Fairly 
or not, the richer countries, particu- 
larly the US, felt that Maran typified 
an old, unwelcome and counter pro- 
ductive Indian style of moralism and 
doggedness Indians from more inter- 
nationally competitive industries 
shared this evaluation, while others 
favouring trade protectionism viewed 
him as achampion Looking ahead, 
to the degree that India’s economic 
future and, therefore, its international 
standing depend on a growing role in 
global trade, Indian diplomacy may 
need further adjustment 


T: international nonproliferation 
regime also comprises an arena for 
Indian diplomacy The global nonpro- 
liferation regime faces grave prob- 
lems India has conflicting interests 
It opposes the further spread of nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction It also wants to be recog- 
nized as anuclear-weapon state and to 
be freed of export denials and other 
limitations relating to India’s non- 
membership in the NPT Indian lead- 
ers exhort the US and others to remove 
bars to nuclear and other technology 
transfer to India The US, Japan and 
others resist, arguing that removing 
limitations on India would reward 
proliferation and undermine the inter- 
ests of the 180-plus states that have 
forswoin nuclear weapons through 
adherence to the NPT Current evi- 
dence does not allow a sound predic- 
tion of how India and the world will 
fare on this matter 

Finally, India, as other states, 
regards a permanent seat on the UN 
Security Council as a measure of 
major power But India would be un- 
likely to win a vote to award it such a 
seat, either from the current Security 
Council members or the General 
Assembly One measure of Indian dip- 


lomacy in the future will be how it 
either lowers the value of a Security 
Council seat and therefore makes 
India’s power ranking independent 
of sucha position, oralternatively how 
India attains a seat 


W... does this survey leave us? 


What can we say about measuring 
India for greatness? India's National 
Security Council Secretariat has pro- 
duced a National Security Index that 
ranks countries! with a composite 
measurement of military, demographic 
and economic indices Indıaranks 10th 
ın the world, just behind Israel (The 
ranking US, Japan, China, South 
Korea, Germany, France, Russia, UK, 
Israel, India )?* Does being number 
ten makeonea major power? Is the cut- 
off at number five? Numbertwelve? 

Subjectivity 1s inescapable here, 
so I suggest that the bottom-line ques- 
tion ts whether İndia gets what it wants 
from other states and the international 
system No state gets all of what ıt 
wants all of the time, but does India get 
much of what it wants much of the 
time? 

The answer appears mixed India 
does not get what it wants in all these 
domains, it can’t make others say “yes” 
to Indian demands But India 1s pow- 
erful enough to say ‘no’ to most if not 
alldemands of others One way to mark 
India’s progress will be to see how 
often it exerts 1ts power to say ‘no’ to 
others’ preferences, versus the fre- 
quency with which India persuades 
others to say *yes'toits preferences As 
the Indian ‘nos’ decrease and the rest 
of the world’s ‘yeses’ increase, India’s 
power will rise 

Iclose with a thought experiment 
that may help American observers to 
appreciate the magnitude of the Indian 
challenge and what it may tell us about 
power Imagine the United States 


24 In Kumar,ed ,op cit ,p 352 


admitting Mexico as the 51st state in 
the union The very proposition elicits 
visions of politicians in Washington 
decrying the drain of resources to bring 
Mexico's millions of poor up to US 
standards of health care, income, and 
education What of language? Will the 
new Mexican citizens be obligated to 
learn English? How would education 
standards be set and achieved? The 
burden of adopting Mexico 1s beyond 
the comprehension of most ın the US 
Continuing the thought experi- 
ment, let’s add not only Mexico butalso 
Canada, Central America and South 
America Yes, let’s add to the United 
States of the Americas Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador Chile, Uru- 
guay Venezuela withit’s turmoil 
Columbia with its civil conflict, drug 
cartels Brazil withitsteeming cities 
of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paolo 
Argentina with its fiscal crisis 


Į; the United States of America be- 
came the United States of the Ameri- 
cas, the populatıon vvould be 824 
million It’s gross domestic product 
would be $12 46 trillion (compared to 
$10 trillion for the US alone) Per 
capita GDP of the new entity would 
be roughly $15,000 (compared to 
roughly $35,0001nthe US alone) Ima- 
gine the conduct of elections in this 
population and the resultant mélange 
of interests, accents, and histortes that 
would animate the deliberations ofthe 
new congress in Washington Imagine 
the burdens the president would feel 
—the attorney general, the FBI direc- 
tor, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
In fact, the prospect defies 1magina- 
tion Itisincomprehensible 

And yet, the United States of the 
Americas would still contain 200 mil- 
lion people fewer than India It would 
still be less diverse ethnically, linguis- 
tically, religiously and historically 
than India And it would be 25 times 
richer than India 


The United States of the Ameri- 
cas would be much more troubled and 
difficult to govern than the US today 
It would be poorer, less stable, more 
corrupt, and less secure in many ways 
Yet the size of the United States of 
the Americas alone would make its 
leaders and people feel that it must 
of course be treated as a great power 
Citizens and, especially leaders, would 
feel that if we kept our massive and 
diverse polity together and onacourse 
of economic advancement without 
either imploding or threatening our 
neighbours the United States of the 
Americas would deserve world his- 
torical commendation 

The ıdea that other powers —out- 
siders with fewer challenges and 
many more resources per capita — 
would impose their standards 1n deter- 
mining whether to grant the United 
States of the Americas a prime place 
inthe international community would 
prompt outrage Politicians, pundits 
and barroom patrons would declaim 
does the rest of the world have any idea 
how hard it 1s just to maintain order, 
rule of law, economic growth and 
democracy ın this country? 

Thissimplethoughtexperiment 
may suggest that the relativity of great 
power ın the international system is 
misleading when thinking of a state 
and society as enormous and compli- 
cated as India Perhaps the notion 
and language of “great power’ is 1rrel- 
evant when ıt comes to India May 
be we should keep score a different 
way India, as an ancient and at once 
diverse and somehow unified civiliza- 
tion of more than one billion people, 
deserves recognition for making 
steady progress under democratic 
governance without trampling on its 
neighbours India achieves greatness 
by maintaining a democratic rule- 
of-law government and living in rela- 
tive peace India achieves greatness 
by improving the quality of life of its 
free citizens 


Because of America 


SIDDHARTH MALLAVARAPU 


ANY interested observer scanning 
available literature to determine the 
connotations of ‘Empire’ can discern 
rather easily that the concept has been 
employed ın disparate contexts Acc- 
ording to E J Hobsbawm, the period 
1875-1914 vvas an “Age of Empire” 
marked by ‘new imperialism' and was 
‘not only an economic and political 
but a cultural phenomenon '! In a 
more contemporary invocation of 
‘Empire’ ın a book that goes by the 
same name, Michael Hardt and 
Antonio Negri argue that 'Empirecan 
only be conceived as auniversal repu- 
blic, anetwork of powers and counter 
powers structured ın a boundless and 
inclusive architecture '? Hardt and 
Negri have the United States 1n mind 
when they refer to Empire To Uday 
Singh Mehta ‘Empire’ has been a 
project of British liberal thought in 
the 19th century that presented itself 
rather dubiously asa 'self-consciously 
universal political, ethical and epis- 
temological creed '? A brief concep- 
tual primer by Stephen Howe on 
Empire adds an additional dimension 
to the word To Howe it has encom- 
passed 'levels of 1magination and 
metaphor as well ”” 


* The title derives from Stanley Hoffman's 
representation of the discipline ın ‘An Ameri- 
can Social Science International Relations’ 
originally published in an issue of Daedalus 
106(3)in Summer 1977 
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Quite evidently, Empirecarries a 
different resonance to diverse political 
constituencies My interest here 1s 
confined to theoretical moments of 
immense ambition (consistent with 
Howe's reading) 1n the discipline of 
international relations While con- 
scious of the Anglo-American origins 
of international relations, the following 
article seeks to run athread illustrating 
problematic aspirations of certain 
strands of theorizing 1n the past as well 
as ın the present manifest ın the con- 
temporary rendition of the discipline 


: nternatıonal relations as a discipline 
has been well-known for its Anglo- 
American parochialism 5 Several 
scholars have chronicled the influence 
of the external environment in deter- 
mining the trajectory of the discipline 
Stanley Hoffman ın the late ’70s for 
instance argued that ‘a convergence of 
three factors intellectual predisposi- 
tions, political circumstances and 
institutional opportunities’ lent a par- 
ticular stamp to the American variant 
of the discipline $ The reliance on an 
‘applied enlightenment’ ethic is best 
reflected ın the dominant 'policy- 
science' orientation ofthe discipline 7 
Thearea studies focus similarly exer- 
cised an enormous sway ın defining 
the geography ofthe world according 
to the lenses of the dominant power of 
the day ê A strong inclination in the 
discipline to arrive at certitude and a 
continued fixation on “the present” are 


5 AJR Groom, ‘International Relations 
Anglo-American Aspects — A Study in Paro- 
chialism' in Kantı P. Bajpai and Harish C 
Shukul, Interpreting World Politics (New 
Delhi Sage Publications, 1995), pp 45-87 


6 Stanley Hoffman, “An American Social 
Science International Relations’ in James 
Der Derianed , InternationalTheory Critical 
Investigations (London Macmillan, 1995), 
pp 212-241 


7 Hoftman, ibid, p 219 Also of particular 
relevance 1s Dorothy Ross, The Origins of 
American Social Science (Cambridge Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991) 


also seen as distinguishing aspects of 
this parochialism ° 

However, notall intellectual his- 
torians of the discipline are convinced 
that the best way to appraise the con- 
tent and ambitions of the discipline 1s 
achieved through a focus on the exter- 
nalenvironment Arecent assessment 
of the discipline built on its academic 
historiography concludes that ‘the his- 
tory of international relations clearly 
reveals that the discourse about sove- 
reignty was really what animated the 
political discourse of anarchy ” /) 
However, Brian Schmidt's study has 
also endorsed the impossibility of 
chronicling a history ofthe discipline 
without describing its distinct Ameri- 
can presence !! 


The verdict about the ongoing 
American dominance of the discipline 
was reinforced as recently as the late 
”90s when athoroughgoing empirical 
study of contributions to leading Jour- 
nals ın the field revealed that ‘an 
American hegemony exists and that it 
influences the theoretical profile of the 
discipline ’!* What does this imply? 
Toastudent of international rela- 
tions 1n India, this has often entailed 
an exposure to a vocabulary of ‘great 
powers’ premised on military and eco- 
nomic capabilities and a series of theo- 
retical propositions that privilege 
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inPeterJ Katzenstein, RobertO Keohane and 
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tation in World Politics (Cambridge The MIT 
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this conceptual universe ? What 1s 
referred to conventionally and uncri- 
tically as the ‘third world’ in the litera- 
ture 1s placed on a different pedestal 
and remains marginal to mainstream 
theorizing In the course of this arti- 
cle, Iidentify some principal theoreti- 
cal propositions which appear rather 
normatively problematic from our 
vantage point but which inevitably 
underscore the dominance of the 
United States best reflected ın the 
inclusions and exclusions that define 
the discipline 


F. instance, in the "70s realists writ- 
ing on issues of political economy 
advanced the proposition that a hege- 
mon lends stability to the global eco- 
nomy 'Thisisconventionally referred 
to in the literature as “hegemonic sta- 
bility’ theory The theory went further 
on to argue not merely that a hegemon 
was indispensable to international 
stability but that one could attribute 
an ‘enigma of hegemonic benevo- 
lence’ as well "The theory was empiri- 
cally rebutted but what 1s troubling 
from our vantage point ıs the ‘unmis- 
takable normative implications in the 
hegemonic vocabulary '!6 As Isabelle 
Grunberg candidly stated, ‘[t]he theory 
of hegemonic stability is of American 
origin and 1s quite strongly biased 1n 
favour of the United States ' Further, 
it lent itself amenable to the critique of 
‘ethnocentrism’ and was treated more 
as a ‘powerful mythology’ rather than 
aconvincing explanation of the work- 
ings of the international system !8 


13 Kenneth Waltz is the best-known exponent 
of structural realism or neo-realısm Seein this 
connection his work, Theory of International 
Politics (Reading, Massachusetts Addison- 
Wesley, 1979) 


14 Isabelle Grunberg, ‘Exploring the “Myth” 
of Hegemonic Stability’, International Orga- 
nization 44(4), Autumn 1990, pp 431-477 


15 Grunberg, ibid ,p 437 
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More recently at the closure of 
the Cold VVar, Francıs Fukuyama 
advanced the “end of history’ thesis 
It was emphatically asserted that we 
were at ‘the end point of mankind’s 
ideological evolution and the univer- 
salization of western liberal demo- 
cracy as the final form of human 
government’ was unfolding interna- 
tionally The conclusive nature of the 
claim posed some equally disturbing 
normative implications for those in 
large parts of the post-colonial world 


Uu these explıcıt prefer- 
ences was a whole body of literature 
that went by the name of ‘democratic 
peace *!? According to democratic 
peace theory, democracies do not 
engage in war with other democra- 
cies ? However “Iblecause it links 
American security tothe nature of other 
state’s internal political systems, demo- 
cratic peace theory’s logic inevitably 
pushes the United States to adopt an 
interventionist strategic posture °?! 
Premised on these grounds the United 
States has often invoked the ‘spread 
of democracy’ as a value worth com- 
mutting itself to internationally when- 
ever and wherever it chooses to 
intervene unilaterally or multilater- 
ally ? Such a view again 1s discom- 
forting for those wary of rationales 
lending support to projects of expan- 
sionism 

Another interesting strand of 
theory referred to as ‘just war’ theory 
positscriteria for determining the con- 
ditions governing both the resort to 
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Myth ot the Democratic Peace' 1n Michael 
E Brown, Sean M Lynn-Jones and Steven E 
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rary Realism and International Security 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts The MIT Press, 
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warandthe actual conditions govern- 
ing warfare It draws attention to the 
dilemmas involved in all humanitar- 
1an intervention exercises As Michael 
Walzer, one of the key proponents of 
the theory argues, 'political motiva- 
tions are always mixed, whether the 
actors are one or many A pure moral 
will doesn't exist in political life, and 
ıt shouldn't be necessary to pretend 
that kind of purity °? While it would 
be imprudent to dismiss all cases of 
intervention out of hand simplisti- 
cally, there is really no escape fiom a 
serious engagement 'about agents, 
means and endings' involved in such 
operations ?* Itisimportant to remind 
ourselves in this context that notions 
relating to the conduct of war are not 
exclusive to any single national 
collectivity and that different ‘cultures 
have all given expression to a variety 
of limitations on the extent to which 
any means can be used for the purpose 
of fighting one's enemy ’?° 


m consider security studies, 
another important sub field of interna- 
tıonal relations For much of the Cold 
War attention was focused completely 
on the ‘arms dynamic’ between the 
former Soviet Union and the United 
States It has been alleged that the 
charge of ‘ethnocentrism’ may be lev- 
elled here given the clear and cons- 
picuous neglect of the Third World 7° 
Further, ıt was argued that the Cold 
War era had witnessed a ‘long peace’ 
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when in reality large parts ofthe world 
outside the great power frame wit- 
nessed considerable war and suffer- 
ing 2? Such a proposition however is 
unlikely to be contested ın the First 
World because as John Lewis Gaddis 
himselfclaims, the accent 15 on the life 
ofthe great powers He observes that 
*[t]he Cold War, with all its rivalries, 
anxieties, and unquestionable dan- 
gers, has produced the longest period 
of stability 1n relations among the 
great powers that the world has known 
inthis century, it now compares favou- 
rably as well with some of the longest 
periods of great power stability in all 
of modern history ”?$ 


A. these strands of thought ıllus- 
tratethe centralıty of “great powers' to 
mainstream theoretical imagination in 
the discipline Suchareading appears 
natural given the intrinsic link bet- 
ween prevalent structures of know- 
ledge and political dominance It poses 
aconsiderable challenge to the scholar 
from the post-colonial world trying to 
grapple with the central claims and 
overriding preoccupations of the dis- 
cıplıne However, a plausible way out 
1s not to abdicate the responsibility of 
‘doing’ international relations theory 
ın the face of such prowess but to 
engage ‘critically’ with the terms of dis- 
course and also go beyond critique ?? 
I have merely sought to suggest that 
there remain considerable normative 
issues in advancing theoretical claims 
that ignore a large part of the world 
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or treat ıt as inconsequential ın an 
account of the international system 

Without “lapsıng” into an equally 
dangerous national parochialism, 
international relations theory scholar- 
ship in this part of the world needs to 
be conscious of the lineage of the dis- 
cıplıne and recognize the huge invest- 
ments made by the major powers ın 
configuring our understanding of the 
world inacertain fashion ?? 

Itis normatively disturbing to be 
constantly reminded that the great 
powers are all that matter in the inter- 
national system, that hegemons are 
good news as far as systemic stability 
1s concerned, that liberal democracies 
alone do not engage in war with each 
other, that the Cold War generated a 
“long peace”, that just war notions are 
not ‘multicultural’ orthatallofhuman 
history in terms of ideas have indeed 
come to an end 31 Any project of 
Empire ultimately relies on our suc- 
cumbing to such inflections of thought 
and perpetuating these disciplinary 
prejudices 

If we are to defeat persuasively 
the designs of any Empire, a large part 
of the game lies in closely evaluating 
insensitive theories that lodge them- 
selves as the mainstay of a discipline 
For those wary of Empire in all its 
manifestations we can ill afford to 
forget least of all in the discipline of 
international relations that “(theory 
is always for someone and for some 
purpose "32 This translates into a plea 
not for less but more ‘self-conscious’ 
theory, especially ın a post-colonial 
context such as ours 


30 Ibid Seeespecially pp 12-19 


31 For the ‘multicultural’ bases of inter- 
national humanitarian law see Judge Weera- 
mantry’s Dissenting Opinion to the ICJ in 
response to the Advisory Opinion of July 1996, 
especially pp 896-898 


32 Robert W Cox, ‘Social Forces, States and 
World Orders Beyond International Relations 
Theory’ in RobertO Keohane ed , Neorealism 
and its Critics (New York Columbia Univer- 
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Empire 


The habit of thinking 


SUN GE 


IN the early summer of 2001, I stayed 
at the Tokyo Metropolitan University 
where Takeuchi Yoshimi’ had once 
taught The university had moved 
fromthe metropolis to Hachıoyı in the 
southwest suburbs and was located 
between two US airforce bases, Atsugı 
and Yokota. Every day I was forced to 
suffer the noise of the ceaseless Jour- 
neys, toand fro, of the fighter planes 
Those were the days soon after the 
crash of the US plane on Hainan Island 
off China At that time, I once again 
cameacross Takeuchi Yoshimi Amidst 
the roaring sound of fighter planes, 
and ın the ‘peaceful’ environs of the 
university campus unmarked by any 
shadow of war, I entered into history 
The historic period in which 
Takeuchi Yoshimi played an active 
role was that of the horrific Sino-Japa- 
nese war The period engendered in 
the young Takeuchi Yoshimi and his 
generation not just fear and helpless- 
ness but also strong political passion 
These feelings of fear, helplessness 
and political passion cannot be easily 
accessed and understood through 


* Translated by Sit Tsu1, doctoral fellow, 


Lingnan University, Hong Kong 


1 Takeuchi Yoshimi (1910-1977), a famous 
Japanese Sinologist and thinker 


recourse to conceptual reasoning by 
the postwar generation to which we 
belong Neither the reflections on the 
intellectual stance during wartime by 
the intelligentsia of postwar Japan, nor 
the comparatively simplistic critiques 
advanced by the next generation, are 
by themselves adequate to effectively 
grasp the situation of that period In 
particular it 1s difficult to articulate 
and claim the intellectual legacy of 


. that period, especially in terms of the 


significance of intellectual heritage In 
that most politically incorrect period 
of its history the Japanese intelligent- 
siaexperienced severe internal debate, 
ın which the one most remote from 
reality was in fact the most “correct” 
and abstract intellectual stance 

The US war on Iraq that took 
place early this year ıs no less compli- 
cated than the US-Japan confrontation 
during the Pacific War period The war 
on Iraq made me feel as 1f I was enter- 
ing into history, a process which con- 
versely helped shed light on today’s 
judgment of reality Itcannotbe denied 
that the Pacific War was clearly trig- - 
gered off by Japan’s attack on Pearl 
Harbour Nevertheless, the occupa- 
tion of Japan by the US after the war 
and its setting up of military bases in 
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the Far East in the name of civilization, 
subsequently resulting 1n a series of 
injustices and military operations like 
the Korean War, the Vietnam War and 
even the recent aerial reconnaissance 
in Chinese waters, cannot simply be 
rationalised as an inevitable conse- 
quence of Japan’s attack on Pearl Har- 
bour The war crimes committed by 
Japan in invading China and tts 1mpe- 
ualist strategy in the Pacific War too 
cannot be retroactively reconciled 
by the fact of ıt behaving as a “sub- 
imperialism’ in the Far East depend- 
ent on the United States The United 
States has no right, as actual ımperi- 
alism, to play the role of judge ın the 
name of civilization and God at the 
same time However, such 1s the way 
history 1s written and tacitly accepted 


A the end of World War II, it was 
impossible for anyone to predict sub- 
sequent hıstorıc events Nevertheless, 
precisely at that difficult time the Japa- 
nese intelligentsia contributed to the 
world its most brilliant thinker What 
we, as the postwar generation, should 
search for ın the intellectual activities 
of that generationis not the manner ın 
which they judged the past and pre- 
dicted the future, but the way they 
made a difficult choice at a moment 
embedded with infinite possibilities, 
or alternatively marked by constrained 
conditions foreclosed at the margin 
Precisely in making these numerous 
difficult choices, Takeuchi Yoshimi 
and his generation not only entered 
into butalso created history 

Atthe moment of Japan’s defeat, 
Takeuchı Yoshımı articulated a way of 
thinking to resist the “USA-mode”, 
which unfortunately continues to 
prevail even today As he presciently 
stated, this imperialist mode based 
on the theory of ‘One Civilization’ 1s 
further reinforced by the complicity 
between the East and the West (start- 
ing with the social elite and the intel- 


ligentsia) In this sense, there 1s no 
essential difference whether one agrees 
with or opposes the United States’ 
hegemony in East Asia, the difference 
lies 1n one’s understanding of the 
notion of civilization 


A, part of hıs postwar ıntellectual 
actıvıtıes, Takeuchı Yoshımı devoted 
hımself to excavatıng the ındıgenous 
resource of ideas that would help resist 
the Eurocentric notion ofcivilization 
In the pursuit of this goal, he dared to 
‘pull the chestnuts out ofthe fire" ,1e , 
to run the risk of critically engaging 
with right-wing Japanese nationalism 
and Asianism, ın the process braving 
attacks from both the progressive and 
conservative groups still anchored to 
the theory of a monolithic western 
civilization He was acutely aware 
that the Orient could not rebuild its 
civilization by relying on an external 
force, especially whenthe 'culture' of 
the United States, as the agent of civi- 
lization, had already made the non- 
western world pay a heavy cost! 

The War on Iraq has once again 
foregrounded these ıssues of earlier 
times İn this war, the mask of rıght- 
eous Justice, once worn by the United 
States in the name of ‘civilization’, 
and so starkly displayed in the mani- 
pulation of the Military Tribunal of 
the Far East at the end of World War 
II, has already lost much of its decep- 
tiveness The world no longer believes 
ın these pompous claims, further, it 
appears that the Iraqi people are unlike 
the Japanese who were grateful for 
the ‘act of liberation’ by the United 
States’ soon after their defeat and 
occupation 

Of course, this by itself 1s not 
sufficient to destroy the basic structure 
and concept of civilization, the role of 
the United States as the ‘agent ofcivi- 
lization’ has yet to be successfully 
challenged Nevertheless, the present 
situation allows usto reflect on the his- 


tory of World War II just when it came 
toanend Perhaps, atthe cruel ‘present’ 
moment, history suddenly reveals 
itself to us if it 15 impossible for an 
external ‘liberator’ to be the saviour 
of the non-western world, and equally 
the local authoritarian and conserva- 
tive groups are neither reliable politi- 
calforces nora worthwhile repository 
of ideas, then how is one to escape the 
false paradigm of dualism and search 
for real freedom? The Iraqi people 
cried “No Saddam Hussein! No 
USA" Did the Japanese, under the 
occupation ofthe United States at that 
period, ever make an efforttosay “No 
US-style Democracy! No Mikado 
Despotism!?’ 


S. Chinese society, including 
our intelligentsia, continues to main- 
tain an incipient hostility towards 
Japanese imperialism even as many 
entertain naive illusions about the 
United States’ concept of ‘Democracy 
and Liberty’, there 1s an insufficient 
interrogation of this period of history 
despite it being closely related to us 
People continue to ignore the most 
fundamental historical questions for 
instance, who was actually in control 
and who conducted the trial 1n the 
Military Tribunal of the Far East? 
During its occupation and reform ın 
postwar Japan, did the United States 
bring democracy to Japan or was its 
invasion subsequently legitimized 
through an imposition of ‘demo- 
cracy’? Throughout the 20th century, 
how were the unequal relations bet- 
ween East Asia (or Asia) and the West, 
particularly the United States, built 
up? How were the concepts of civili- 
zation, democracy and hberty used 
and restructured ın the process of 
realpolitik? And how did these con- 
cepts become the ‘gorgeous decora- 
tions’ of the hegemonic politics of the 
United States in forging acomplicity 
between the East and West? Each of 


these questions ts closely related to 
us, and to our modern history 
In dealing with the question of 
the Tokyo Tribunal, there 1s a basic 
dilemma even ifone were to disagree 
with the characterization of the Tokyo 
Tribunal as the final denouement of 
Japanese militarist crimes, it cannot 
be dented that, ın the name of justice, 
Japan was prosecuted for war crimes 
against the principles of peace and 
humanity in World War II. Further- 
nore, after the tribunal, these two prin- 
"iples were added to the existing corpus 
of international law The Tokyo Trı- 
unal was nota legal event that can be 
'asily negated Its real significance 
'annot be discussed in purely concep- 
ual terms, and its falsification and dis- 
ortion oftruth can be represented only 
inder specific historical conditions 
tıs worrying, given the generally 
eductive and conceptual dualism 
revalent among the intelligentsia, 
hat the questioning of the Tokyo Tri- 
'unal 1s often regarded as a challenge 
9 the presuppositions of peace and 
umanity that ıt foregrounds Worse, 
ven a historical analysis ofthe Tokyo 
Yıbunal can be misunderstood as an 
ffirmation ofthe Japanese invasion 


[.. ıs the most significant chapter 
1ourhistory At present, the intellec- 
tals of mainland China are divided 
Ito two groups, 1 e pro-war and anti- 
ar, thereby underscoring our igno- 
ince about how the United States 1s 
:peatıng the same basic mode that 
displayed ın the Tokyo Tribunal 
der the guise of upholding abstract 
stice, the United States is exercising 
dgment on the concrete injustices of 
e one being tried, while maintaining 
lence about its own behaviour of 
Justice and inhumanity Atan earlier 
ne, Japan used the abstract slogan 
a ‘Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
here’, whose conceptual status and 
ums to universality obviously can- 


not be compared with the slogans of 
the United States, like “peace”, ‘huma- 
nity’ and ‘civilization’ But when Fas- 
cist Japan used its slogan, the cognitive 
process was not fundamentally diffe- 
rent fromthe United States advancing 
concepts like humanity and justice 
We should not forget that in the name 
of justice the responsibility for the 
suffering inflicted by the United States 
in using atomic bombs was sought to 
be erased due to the presupposition of 
Judging Japan’s sins 


E. frightening 1s that the 
atrocities committed by ‘Unit 7317,a 
unit of the Japanese army responsible 
for conducting biological warfare 
research in mainland China, were 
deliberately covered up Ishu Shiro, 
tne head of Unıt 731, was surprisingly 
acquitted in the trial, and the relevant 
investigation materials were sup- 
pressed by the United States They 
were not made public in order that the 
US could seize the research findings 
of biological experiments carried out 
on living people in China Ina tribunal 
conducted in the name of justice and 
humanity, the United States erased 
this most horrid chapter of modern 
war history 

A month before the United 
States launched bombing raids on 
Iraq, in the library of the Tokyo Met- 
ropolitan University I read some his- 
torical materials compiled by the 
Japanese about the Tokyo Tribunal A 
fact vividly emerges from the limited 
data after the War, the Japanese who 
had a conscience felt that they were 
ın no position to alleviate people’s 
sufferings as a result of the invaston, 
consequently they were unwilling to 
question the verdict of the Tokyo Tri- 
bunal On the other hand, they were 
both puzzled and felt unfairly treated 
by the patent injustice of the Tokyo 
Tribunal Inthe Tribunal, not only was 
Mikado pardoned, the Pacific War 


constituted the sole object of trial, and 
the treatment of US-Brıtısh prisoners 
was foregrounded as the core of the 
question of humanity, these served as 
the main grounds for indictment and 
Judgment Although the Nanjing mas- 
sacre was considered by the tribunal, 
the unforgivable and barbarous crimes 
committed by the Japanese military 
in China and South East Asia did not 
form its basic focus 

Takeuchi Yoshimi argued that 
imperialism could not put imperialism 
on trial Of course, when he said that, 
it was already eleven years after the 
Tokyo Tribunal, and during these 
eleven years the notions of civilization 
and justice advanced by the United 
States in the tribunal had been at least 
partially discredited due to its inva- 
sions in EastAsia Possibly, ıt was rea- 
sonable to reach Takeuchi Yoshimi's 
conclusion, but that question is not 
relevant at this stage More signifi- 
cant 1s the fact that when Takeuchi 
Yoshimi advanced this proposition, 
thetendency in Japanesesociety which 
upheld the United States as the reposi- 
tory of civilization, was closely par- 
alleled by another that resisted the 
United States” encroachment into the 
Sovereignty of othercountries 


H... lies a thorny question — one 
of civilization and barbarism — that 
was raised at the Tokyo Tribunal and 
which cannot be easily dismissed 
Eveneleven years later when Takeuchi 
Yoshimi declared that imperialism 
could not put imperialism on trial, for 
him and a majority of the people, the 
principle of civilization could not be 
abandoned The real question, how- 
ever, was not one of upholding the 
principle, but of contextualizing it 
Thatis who has the right to represent 
civilization, also, whether civilization 
18 singular or multiple There were 
severe disagreements among the intel- 
ligentsia over this issue, which were 
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then translated into different political 
stances 

Half acentury later, the US army 
invaded Baghdad and turned a blind 
eye tothe looting of the Iraqi museums 
The shadow of the ‘Gulf War Syn- 
drome’ caused by the United States’ 
dropping of irregular weapons like 
uranium bombs in the Gulf War, still 
exists Today, even as the United 
States repeats its old tricks, its claim 
as an agent of civilization has yet to 
be problematized This question can- 
not be sidetracked by raising the issue 
of the invasion of Kuwait by the 
Saddam Hussein regime, or Iraqi non- 
cooperation with the United Nations 
in dismantling the weapons of mass 
destruction, nor can it be covered up 
with the perspective of a so-called 
anti-parochial nationalism. Unless 
this question 1s problematized and 
discussed we will continue to remain 
captive to a contradictory psyche 
which has existed in post-war Japan 
of denouncing the hegemony of the 
United States while at the same time 
acknowledging its identity as an agent 
ofcıvılızatıon Little surprise then that 
Takeuchi Yoshimi's proposition 1s 
no longer remembered imperialism 
cannot put imperialism on trial! 


N..s the complexity of 
the question goes far beyond this 
basic conundrum If we simply reduce 
the question to one of countering US 
hegemony, we are no closer to under- 
standing the complex reality, and will 
not really enter into the realm of his- 
tory This 1s because the question of 
anti-hegemony 1s not the same as the 
question of antı-USA Forınstance, on 
the question of the attitudes towards 
the Tokyo Tribunal, those who dis- 
played an unequivocal hostility were 
drawn mainly from the right-wing 
Advocating homage to Class-A war 
criminals of the Yasukuni Shrine, the 
right-wing and the conservative 


groups had always openly claimed 
that the Japanese ‘war criminals’ were 
not guilty, so they simply dismissed 
the Tokyo Tribunal 

Basically, among the right-wing 
intellectuals, one witnessed the growth 
of astraightforward anti-US attitude, 
a rationality reflecting an ideology 
of parochial nationalism In contrast, 
the progressive groups in Japan found 
it difficult to either clearly criticize or 
support the Tokyo Tribunal If we use 
*pro-US or anti-US' as a yardstick to 
measure an intellectual stance, we 
will not find any convincing explana- 
tion for the above This 1s apparently 
because thoughthe right-wing's anti- 
US attitude merely implied that they 
hoped Japan's hegemony ın East 
Asia would replace that of the USA, 
one cannot conclude that their antı- 
US attitude was not true! 


l. 1s my contention that we should not 
treat this question at the simplistic 
level of being either ‘pro-US’ or “antı- 
US’ Ihave long felt that ın the name 
of ‘civilization’ or “democracy”, impe- 
rialismcan penetrate everywhere and 
thatthe new hegemonic structure 1s to 
a substantial degree dependent on the 
‘complicity’ between the First and the 
Third World when they refer to acom- 
mon understanding of one civiliza- 
tion This understanding will not be 
ruptured ın the discourses on ‘clash of 
civilizations’ as proved by the world’s 
attitude towards the United States 
over the War on Iraq Equally, expla- 
nations drawing on economic inter- 
ests and capitalist operations alone 
distract from the question Although 
economic forces shape the form of 
civilization, they do not replace it The 
Tokyo Tribunal cannot merely be read 
as an event of international law, just 
as the War on Iraq cannot be seen as 
Just another military operation 

The historical writings that fea- 
ture the Tokyo Tribunal as a land- 


mark of Chinese victory 1n the Sino- 
Japanese War, or as a ‘sanctioning’ of 
Japanese militarism by forces of jus- 
tice, need to be challenged now This 
challenge does not imply any erasure 
of Japanese military sins, nor support 
for the Japanese right-wing's ‘anti-US 
stance’, far less a denial of the histor. 
cal contribution of the Tokyo Tribu. 
nal The real object of the challenge 1: 
notonly the hegemonic politics of the 
United States and its insistence or 
being seen as an agent of civilization 
but also our dualist mode of thinking 
in particular the concept of ‘mono 

lithic civilization’ which Takeuch 

Yoshimi had challenged half acentur, 

earlier At present, the dualist mode o 

thinking and the concept of a “mono 

lithic civilization’ still conditions ou 

standards of Judgment on the US Wa 

on Iraq, as also keeps us outside o 

historical progress 


Ths dualist mode of thinkin 
became dominant in the politicé 
sphere with the onset ofthe Cold Wai 
equally it continued to forcibly fram 
the reality into this kind of mode 
Today, even though this mode c 
thinking does not help explain contir 
gentreality, the public remains trappe 
init In that sense, the US war on Ira 
has acted as atrial Given the conflic 
between the opposing groups of pr 
and anti-war, we are forced to confrol 
the question of dualism that Takeuc! 
Yoshimi had experienced in the Mov: 
ment Against the US-Japan Mutu 
Security Treaty Does the ostensib 
‘success’ of the US-Japan Mutu 
Security Treaty imply that the ma 
movement against the US-Jap: 
Mutual Security Treaty should be se 
as a failure? In the same way, does tl 
‘success’ of the US War on Iraq imp 
thefailure ofthe global anti-war mov 
mentandthe victory of pro-war group 

Takeuchi Yoshimi's answ 
was No He argued that the US-Jap 


Mutual Security Treaty was designed 
and implemented in aconflictual envi- 
ronment, therefore, one should not 
make a black and white choice bet- 
ween two poles of one hundred and 
zero As actual politics evolves and 
operates between the two poles, it 
cannot be evaluated at the formal level 
of victory and defeat 


Mm time, even though the move- 
ment against the US-Japan Mutual 
Security Treaty failed to hold back 
the implementation of the treaty, 
Takeuchı Yoshimi concluded that 
there were 'alotofgains ' Notonly did 
the mass movement successfully 
force Kishi Nobusuke, then prime 
minister, to step down, and the US 
president to cancel his visit to Japan, 
it was also the first time that the Japa- 
nese masses experienced resistance 
onanational scale Takeuchi Yoshimi 
and his contemporaries, at a time 
when intellectuals were seen as spırı- 
tual leaders, grasped the essence of 
national resistance that happened not 
immediately after the war but more 
than 20 years later, they also recog- 
nized and attempted to instil a demo- 
cratic tradition for the first time in 
Japanese history This was not a gift 
of the US occupation army, but was 
truly born out of the reflections on 
resistance to the United States, to the 
Japanese government’s functioning 
as an accomplice of the US, and on the 
‘reality ot democracy” — real despot- 
ısm concealed in formal representa- 
tive democracy 

The experience of democracy 
borninthe Movement Against the US- 
Tapan Mutual Security Treaty was cer- 
tainly not an institutional attempt 
Both its character as a *mass move- 
ment' and the attempts at intellectual 
exploration by the leaders of the 
movement challenged the possible 
authoritarianism implicit in abstract 
and formal democracy, it also resisted 


the United States’ mode of ‘export of 
democracy” It 1s, of course, true that 
barring a few people like Takeuchi 
Yoshimi, most Japanese intellectuals 
atthe tıme considered “democracy” as 
the opposite of despotism and, there- 
fore, further conceptually reinforced 
this questionable proposition Never- 
theless, the movement’s slogan of 
‘Democracy or Despotism’ helped 
unfreeze the Japanese social structure, 
ın turn forcing intellectuals to treat 
‘democracy’ functionally, more as a 
method of civil-political training and 
not an institutional goal and thereby 
attempt to politicize social spaces 
through these functions At that time, 
the advocacy of democracy as aratio- 
nal system was not merely a concep- 
tual dispute among intellectuals, 
neither was it just a conceptual stan- 
dard loaded with infinite political 
correctness due to 1ts opposition to 
despotism Political reality forced 
that generation of Japanese intellec- 
tuals to look beyond the concept of 
democracy and search for more appro- 
priate methods to build a local politi- 
cal society 


W. we view our modern history 
through the given framework of pro- 
and antı- West, can we locate the 
‘modern’ which belongs tous? Moder- 
nity 1s not merely a question of think- 
ingorculture War ıs always the most 
important, the most concentrated and 
extreme form of expressing moder- 
nity The United States’ invasion of 
Iraq has already made everyone rea- 
lize the centrality of war 1n the ques- 
tion of modernity Just as after the 
outbreak of the Pacific War, the dis- 
cussion on overcoming modernity 
among the Japanese intelligentsia 
placed the relationship between war 
and modernity at centre-stage It was 
not only aquestion of thinking culture, 
but also politics, 1t was not just a mat- 
terof principle, but also of practice 


Fukuzawa Yukichi, another pro- 
minent Japanese intellectual, had been 
trapped in an impasse that in the face 
of western 'civilization' (disease) one 
could only develop immunity through 
infection of measles What Japan 
experienced before and after World 
War II made redundant Fukuzawa 
Yukichr's use of this analogy, loaded 
as it was with tensions, from the con- 
text of his Datsu-A ron (or Dissociat- 
ing from Asia), as it turned out that 
even as Japan lost its immunity it 
became a super virus carrier Never- 
theless, the postwar generation of 
Japanese with a conscience still 
attempted to work through the diffi- 
culties to recover as a healthy people 


W. ‘civilization’ had gifted to 


Japan was not only the likelihood of 
becoming an aggressive virus but also 
developing immunity to the virus A 
plague allows a nation to understand 
that immunity can only be nurtured 
inside the body and cannot be deve- 
loped by taking antibiotics Takeuchi 
Yoshimi, I think, deeply understood 
Fukuzawa Yukichr's idea of figuring 
civilization as measles You can resist 
foreign disasters only if you nurture 
the real spirit of ‘resistance’ inside 
your body, but this internal immunity 
1s neverataken-for-granted ability As 
Takeuchi Yoshimi repeatedly reminded 
us, resistance can only emerge after 
being infected oreven struck down 

In the spring of 2003, with so 
much happening around us, the immu- 
nity inside our bodies has been criti- 
cally impaired Perhaps we need to 
return to the starting point, to before 
the two World Wars, andrethink what 
ıs ‘civilization’ ? Maybe it is necessary 
for us once again to ask the fundamen- 
tal question which puzzled East Asia 
after World War II what ıs 'resist- 
ance’? In so doing I believe we will not 
be merely expressing doubt on the 
shadow of past history 


Books 


EMPIRE LITE: Nation-Building in Bosnia, 
Kosovo and Afghanistan by Michael Ignatieff 
Vintage, Random House, London, 2003 


THE phrase “Empire Lite’ has already found a place 
in the daily vocabulary of political and diplomatic 
dialogue It is rich in meanings and in ambiguities Its 
origins lie in the intervention by the international com- 
munity in the 1990s in failed states like Bosnia and 
Kosovo to rebuild national institutions. As the inter- 
vention was seen as temporary and a prelude to hand- 
ing over power to a local administration, it was often 
referred to as ‘nation-building lite” 

Increasingly the US hastaken the lead in propos- 
ing such interventions — and in making them possible 
through the vast superiority of American military 
power The scope and geographical range have also 
greatly extended from south east Europe to Afghani- 
stan and Iraq where US led forces have rapidly and 
with overwhelming military superiority overthrown 
regimes and put in their place US backed administra- 
tions The neo-conservative lobby in the US would 
push the frontiers of this intervention further — Iran? 
the Arabian Peninsula? Korea? rogue states in Africa? 
—ın what would be a reordering of the global political 
map justified by US security interests and reasons of 
global stability 

This assertion of US hegemony is the “Empire 
Lite’ of Michael Ignatieff's title It is “lite” because it 
does not carry with it the colonial ambitions and long 
term administrative responsibilities of earlier empires 
It ıs conceived of as a temporary step to allow time for 
national and democratic institutions to be put in place 
Itis ‘lite’ as well, because ın Ignatıeff”s graphic phrase, 
this empire 1s acquired not through legions but through 
‘a light footprint on the ground with lethal coverage 
from the air’ 

In US eyes — and this 1s where the ambiguities 
and hypocrisies begin — it is not empire at all On the 
contrary, the central tenet of US foreign policy has been 
to oppose imperialism (whether Soviet or European) 
and stand firmly with the angels in bringing “freedom”, 
‘liberty’ and ‘self-determination’ But as Ignatieff 
rightly insists, this intervention is imperial in that like 
all imperial missions it 15 determined through percep- 
tions of US national security interests In a negative 


sense, ıtıs also ‘lite’ because the US too often hopes to 
intervene on the cheap and has neither planned nor 1s 
prepared for the long haul that 1s required 1f indeed 
national and democratic institutions are to replace the 
failed or dictatorial regimes that have been overthrown 

The surprise of the book is that ıt marks the con- 
version —at least partially — of Ignatieff to the thesis of 
the neo-conservatives ın the US A noted liberal intel- 
lectual, author of a biography of Isaiah Berlin (the phi- 
losopher who devoted his life toexploring and defining 
the concept of liberty), Ignatieff's natural sympathies 
are liberal and in favour of the values of humanitari- 
anism, self-determination and democracy But he 
argues here, 1n a short but brilliant survey of the post 
Cold War global landscape, that ın failed states like 
Bosnia, Kosovo or Afghanistan, neither democracy nor 
humanitarian assistance are conceivable unless pre- 
ceded by outside intervention. As Europe has effec- 
tively demilitarised itself since the Cold War, the only 
power with the technology and reach to intervene 1s the 
US “The essential paradox of nation-building 1s that 
temporary 1mperialism — empire lite — has become the 
necessary condition for democracy ın countries torn 
apart by civil war ” 

In thus supporting ‘empire lite’, Ignatieff 
bemoans that the nationalist movements that grew 
on the break-up of the European or Soviet empires too 
often failed to deliver on their promises ‘For every 
nationalist struggle that succeeds,’ in giving its peo- 
ple self-determination and dignity, he writes, ‘there 
are more that only deliver their people up to a self- 
1mmolating slaughter, terror, enforced partition and 
failure ” He thus sees the return of Empire as “an 
attempted solution to the crisis of state order that has 
followed two botched decolonisations the Soviet 
exit from Europe and the European exit from Asia 
and Africa ” 

This book was written before the US invasion of 
Iraq -though 1n the shadow ofthe beginning of the war 
Iraq was, and 1s, a far bigger test of “Empire Lite’ and 
the Pax Americana than any previous operation It was 
bigger militarily and logistically It was fought in the 
heart of the Middle East and thus at the heart of the 
world's economic and strategic concerns 

Unlike Bosnia, Kosovo orAfghanistan—the three 
interventions that Ignatieff reports on in this book — 


where the US had the international community on its 
side, in Iraq the Americans and British went in pretty 
much on their own Much of world public opinion 
was unconvinced by the case for going to war — and in 
retrospect with justification This was nota war about 
weapons of mass destruction which increasingly do not 
seem to have provided a necessary reason for invad- 
ing İraq The war was about US determination to radi- 
cally shift the balance of power in the Middle East in 
line with US perceptions of its strategic interests and 
security It was thus a classic imperial war fought 
with the aim of furthering US objectives ın the related 
areas of the war against terror, oil and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict Restoring democratic institutions in Iraq was 
at the forefront of the propaganda campaign but low 
onthe Pentagon’s agenda 

Many European nations (France, Germany and 
Russia in particular) as well as other major countries 
including India and China, were apprehenstve about 
this unilateral display of US power and of the precedent 
it could set Their hostility found voice in the unex- 
pected split in the Security Council and in the western 
alliance It left a world divided between those who 
thought US policy could best be influenced through the 
framework of support for the administration and those 
insistent that all intervention should be through multi- 
lateral institutions and have the backing of the UN 

In the lead-up to the war, there was never much 
doubt about the military outcome Iraq, with its age- 
ing equipment and demoralised armed forces, had no 
chance against the American juggernaut But the speed 
of the US military victory and the display of airand bat- 
tlefield technology was indeed awesome The lesson 
the US wanted to deliver to the rest of the world was 
that ıt had a reach around the globe that others could 
only challenge at the risk of being marginalized The 
US made its point This does not mean itcan intervene 
wherever it wants and whenever This would further 
risk stretching its overstretched forces Butitdoes mean 
that fora long time yetit has the military superiority to 
choose and to knock out an enemy target across the 
world ina way that no empire has done before 

What has caught the US off balance — and 
quietly warmed the hearts of its critics — 1s the mess 
that ıt has made of the post-war situation ın Iraq Ifthis 
was to be a war about ‘liberating Iraq’ — the daily ban- 
ner headline of Fox TV ın the US during the war—and 
rebuilding Iraqi institutions, the US and the British 
showed themselves to be remarkably unprepared The 
US now faces a low level insurgency in the country It 
is notclearas yet, as Douglas Hurd, the former UK For- 


eign Secretary, has recently written, whether this is 
the tail end of the Saddam regime or the beginning of 
anew intifada But in establishing security in Iraq, in 
getting its public services back on line, and in handing 
over to an Iraqi administration, the US desperately 
needs allies to give this the 1mprintofthe international 
community 

The war ın Iraq has thus shown the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Pax Americana in a way that was 
not clear when Ignatieff wrote this book The US has 
clearly the military strength and technology to act uni- 
laterally Butthe difficulties of administering Iraq over 
the last few months —the casualties and the rising fears 
that this could be another Vietnam — will make any 
future administration hesitant of doing so before it has 
the backing of the international community In any 
case, the gung-ho chauvinism of the Bush administra- 
tion 1s not in the historical mainstream of US foreign 
policy As the US public counts the cost, becomes more 
sceptical about the justification for the war, and more 
nervous about the long term consequences, US presi- 
dents will be more hesitant again at projecting US 
power so arrogantly One risk is that public opinion in 
the US could swing in the opposite direction and carry 
the US back to an old fashioned isolationism The rest 
of the world would then find itself — as ıt has on occa- 
sions in the past — dragging on US coat-tails to keep it 
firmly rooted in multilateral diplomacy 

In these circumstances, how do countries like 
India respond to US calls to send forces to Iraq? In 
India's case, one of the strange reversals of the post 
Cold War world is how close it has broughtitto the US 
From eyeing each other with suspicion and hostility 
since India's independence, the US and India have 
developed low profile but strong mutual ties They 
share a lot of security concerns — the containment of 
China, terrorism, militant Islam, the management of 
nuclear weapons In contrast to the Middle East and 
China, India has shown itself a surprisingly stable 
democracy — and thus an attractive long term partner 
to the US Indians are now a powerful lobby 1n Wash- 
ington — reflecting a host of economic interests bet- 
ween the two countries and a growing community of 
Indians who happily live ın both All this suggests that 
it 1s only a matter of time and of finding the right for- 
mulas and context, before Indian troops are on the 
ground inIraq No Indian government wants to wrong- 
foot itself domestically by risking the safety of its 
troops in a cause not understood at home and which 
does not as yet have the cover of UN support But in 
thelongerrun, India, like Europe, has little to gain from 


challenging US supremacy —and some strong reasons 
for working with it It will resolve the dilemma with 
much the same mixture of rhetoric and compromise 
that Europe uses ın managing its relations with the US 


David Housego 


LIVING WITH THE POLITICS OF FLOODS: 
The Mystery of Flood Control by Dinesh Kumar 
Mishra Peoples’ Science Institute, Dehradun, 2000 


Dinesh Mishrais arguably India’s leading flood expert 
Though a civil engineer by training, he forcefully 
argues from the other side ofthe fence For him floods 
are not a technical problem but centrally a political 
issue The Mystery of Flood Control does much to but- 
tress his growing stature as an important campaigner 
for the Barh Muktı Abhiyan and as a leading dissenter 
againstembankmentconstruction It is abook written 
with much verve, wit and passion and easily engages 
the uninitiated on the technical complexities and hard 
politics that currently underpin India's fatal policies 
towards annual river flooding 

He starts by walking the reader through geologi- 
caltime and paints a broad canvas about river morpho- 
logy and the hydraulic peculiarities of the South Asian 
subcontinent Rivers are great drainage channels with 
different regimes of circulation that link mountains, 
flood-plaıns and wetlands with each other In a sense, 
rivers are arteries carrying the life-blood which nour- 
ishes the varied environments of the subcontinent Fol- 
lowing this expansive view, Mishra goes on to 
embellish geography with historical accounts of how 
early civilizations 1n India related with and depended 
on their river systems Annual natural floods not only 
deposited silt but through their flushing action drained 
and revived soils 

Mishra quotes amply from folklore and other 
sources of the intricate connectedness between rural 
prosperity and the annual flooding With the coming 
of colonial rule, however, the era of embankment 
construction began and the once dependent relation- 
ship between people and their rivers turned into one 
of antagonism and struggle The colonial drive for 
revenue collection lay at the heart of this new strategy 
and by the end of theirrule several swathes of once fer- 
tile and flourishing lands had been turned into malartal 
swamps and flood vulnerable landscapes 

Embankments, Mishra argues, fundamentally 
undermine natural drainage by interfering with its flow 
circuits. While it prevents river water from overflow- 


ıng onto the land, ıt also thereby prevents water from 
draining back into the river channel from the adjoin- 
ing flood plains In effect the embankments traps 
water on either side. Second, by preventing the rivers 
from spreading their waters, they end up unsettling the 
rivers’ carefully balanced regime of erosion and depo- 
sition, causing them to ultimately become more fero- 
cious and also to degrade their channels rapidly In 
sum, embankments either end up making the rivers 
more volatile or transfer the fury of the flood to non- 
embanked areas 

In the post-colonial or rather independence 
phase, however, flood control policies, despite their 
proven danger, have been intensified rather than 
reversed The iron triangle of the contractor-bureau- 
crat-polıtıcıan have found in the annual flooding a great 
possibility for lining their pockets. Profit and greed 
have driven and continue to dominate current policies 
onfloodcontrol Added to which has beenthe introduc- 
tion of large dam technologies on the scientifically spu- 
rious claim that reservoirs can hold back flood waters 
Mishra comprehensively dismisses the claim as bad 
science and flawed engineering Both the Damodar 
Valley Corporation dams and the much celebrated 
Hırakud dam have often been the cause of unnatural 
floods because of the sudden release of waters from 
their reservoirs, ironically enough to save the dams 
from being overwhelmed by high precipitation 

While Mishra does a rigorous Job of dismissing 
embankments and large dams as techniques for flood 
control, the real strength of the book lies in the case it 
makes for a viable alternative Simply put, Mishra 1s 
arguing for the restoration of natural flooding He wants 
obstacles to be cleared, the ecological integrity of the 
rivers restored and a dependent relationship between 
people and their rivers revived He wants to ‘perfect a 
science into art’ —a set of multiple strategies in which 
flood waters are tapped for their silt, allowed to flush 
drainage and are reconnected as ecological rhythms to 
the flood plains Villages are to be rethoughtto live with 
natural flooding by adopting various flood-friendly 
cropping schedules and crop varieties, coping through 
new housing designs and other such measures But is 
this too tall aclaim? 

Canone accuse Mishra of being great with analy- 
sis but simply too unrealistic as far as the solutions ate 
concerned? Oddly enough, a reading of The Mystery 
of Flood Control gives precisely the opposite 1mpres- 
sion There is no question of an onward march as far as 
embankment construction and large dams are con- 
cerned Politically, flood control ıs anti-democratic and 


breeds too much violence and corruption Mostsıgnıfi- 
cantly, thé ecological price will be too high and future 
generations will perhaps have to contend with an 
insurmountable hydraulic disaster Mishra”s reason- 
ing 1s both prescient and timely It's a-voice that can- 
not be ignored, both for the people and the rivers in this 
subcontinent 


Rohan D’Souza 


THE ESSENTIAL WRITINGS OF B.R. 
AMBEDKAR edited by Valerian Rodrigues 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2002 


IF one has ever felt humiliated 1n any context, one may 
better understand the pain that most dalits ın our soci- 
ety have to bear only because they are born ın a caste 
deemed ‘untouchable’ Many a voice of resistance has 
been born from similar depths of anguish and anger 
As one reads through this book, it is clear that from 
within its folds speaks the most compelling voice of 
themall, thatof Dr Bhim RaoAmbedkar Theseessays, 
an excellent example of writing with power, impress 
with the force of scholarship of this towering intellec- 
tual who passed away less than fifty years ago 

The writings, organized and edited by Valerian 
Rodrigues, are an attempt ‘to highlight the best of his 
(Ambedkar’s) writings, reflecting the depth and range 
of his life's works, his intellectual incisiveness, and his 
realistic assessment of the social and political issues 
that he sought to address” (p v) Alltheessaysselected 
in this volume are from the collection of sixteen vol- 
umes of Ambedkar’s writings and speeches in the 
legislatures and other official platforms, under the 
title Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar Writings and Speeches 
(BAWS), published by the Government of Maha- 
rashtra They were all written in English, therefore, the 
text is as ıt was in the original 

The volume includes writings that span forty 
years (1917-1956) These years were important years 
in the life of a nation striving for freedom How to 
achieve national freedom with liberty and justice for 
all were questions that occupied many, especially 
Ambedkar As the events unfolded in the decades pre- 
ceding independence, Ambedkar emerged as anational 
leader and representative of an important constituency 
the depressed castes and classes of India The collec- 
tion in this volume reflects Ambedkar's deep involve- 
ment with the important issues of his time, such as caste 
and untouchability, questions of identity, ideology and 
religion, constitutional rights and democracy, nation- 


alism, and economics and law Ambedkar's intellec- 
tualas wellas practical engagements with these issues 
advanced the task that others before him, like Mahatma 
Jotirao Phule and Narayana Guru Swami, had begun 

Despite his exceptional erudition, Ambedkar had 
to swim against the tide ın many ways He was battling 
social currents, which had so far dominated not only 
the political scene at the national level but were also 
pervasive at the local level The dominant castes and 
classes had maintained local power at the village level 
through centuries of economic exploitation and social 
oppression of a whole people—the shudras (who were 
nevertheless savarna since they were part of the 
chaturvarna) and the avarna (those who were outside 
the chaturvarna) (p 105) Besides, the situation of this 
underclass of ‘broken people’ had been made invisible 
Ambedkar was questioning all this, not in a weak or 
hesitant manner, but with the full power of learning 

In Ambedkar’s life, education was associated 
with the firstexperiences of untouchability Among lıt- 
tle Bhim’s early encounters at school were instances 
when he was not allowed to drink water from the same 
pitcher as other children, was made to sit separately, 
and was stoned for quenching his thirst from a well 
which belonged to the uppercastes These early expe- 
riences led him to question why he was being treated 
differently His sister’s answer, that this was because 
they were untouchables, did not satisfy him ‘But why? 
What makes us different?’ were questions that were to 
haunt Ambedkar and become the basis of his life's 
quest 

The first chapter of the book, ‘The road to 
Goregaon’, describes an unforgettable encounter with 
untouchability that Ambedkar had when he was nine 
He and his brother, only a little older, were travelling 
to Goregaon to meet their father In spite of having 
money and being well dressed, their journey proved 
to be full of ordeals when others, whom they had met 
en route, discovered that they were Mahar children 
They realised that their presence was considered pol- 
luting not only to human beings but also animals and 
inanimate objects such as the bullock cart, which the 
upper-caste driver maintained would be defiled if he 
allowed them to travel in it During the same Journey, 
taking pity on them since they were children, they were 
advised to hide their identity (which they did) and pre- 
tend to be Muslims in orderto get some water fromthe 
statıon-master who wasaHindu “Thısıncıdent,” writes 
Ambedkar, “gave me a shock such as I never received 
before, and 1t made me think about untouchability 
which, before this incident happened, was with me a 
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matter of course as it 1s with many touchables as well 
astheuntouchables' (pp 52and 53) 

Scholarship, for Ambedkar, became a form of 
resistance Bhim, the student who used to wake attwo 
ın the morning so that he could study in the quiet of the 
night while the rest of the household in their one room 
tenement in Parel slept, was to attain higher education 
1n citadels of learning like Columbia University and 
London School of Economics His intelligence and 
hard working disposition were evident even in school, 
winning him the love and affection of his teachers, 
especially a brahmin teacher who decided to change 
his pupil’s surname from Ambadvekar to his own 
surname, Ambedkar 

It was in New York in 1913,asa 22 year-old post- 
graduate, that Ambedkar had the first taste of social 
equality and freedom Subsequently, he fought for 
these ideals by performing many different roles in pub- 
lic life, such as Professor of Political Economy and 
Law, lawyer, parltamentarian, administrator, econo- 
mist, activist, writer, and the architect of the Indian 
Constitution and India's major legal structures By 
mastering the written word, Ambedkar not only entered 
but excelled ın a world traditionally barred to the 
*untouchables' He was able to effectively break the 
brahmınıcal monopoly of knowledge and demonstrate 
that 'true learning and knowledge is different from 
what brahminism upheld' (p 4) Ambedkar often 
argued that emancipation of the depressed classes 
was possible only through their own initiative, and that 
education was a crucial tool for their liberation 

Questions related to caste, untouchability, identity 
and religion understandably became the focus of much 
of Ambedkar's work Two-thirds of the book retains this 
focus, covering a wide range of topics in articles such 
as ‘Who were the Shudras”, ‘Origin of Untouchability’, 
‘Annihilation of Caste’, ‘From Millions to Fractions’, 
“Gandhısm”, ‘Reply tothe Mahatama’, “Krıshnaand his 
Gita’, “The Buddha and His Predecessors’, “Buddha 
or Karl Marx’, ‘Conversion’, and “The Hindu Code Bill’ 

Ambedkar identified endogamy as the funda- 
mental feature of caste which he described as ‘the soul 
of caste’. The prohibition of interdining with a person 
from another caste or a non-Hindu, or adopting an 
occupation other than the occupation of one’s caste, 
were two other important features of caste that he called 
‘the body of caste’ (p 101) Caste, an organized and 
involuntary grouping, acquired its individuality, 
fixity and continuity through its common name Each 
caste was separate and distinct, but the mutual relations 
between these castes constituted the caste system 


These separate castes, however, were notaligned horı- 
zontally but vertically, thereby the built-in feature of 
hierarchy and graded inequality in the caste system 

Ambedkar rejected the caste system on the 
ground that it institutionalised inequality, whereby 
human lives were pre-ordained according to the varna 
of each person's birth In his famous essay “Annıhıla- 
tion of Caste’, he offers many forceful arguments 
against the caste system For instance, countering an 
oft-quoted argument that the caste system is anothe1 
name for division of labour, Ambedkar points out that 
“It is also a division of labourers into water-tight 
compartments ^ itisan hierarchy in which the divi- 
sion of labourers are graded oneabovetheother itis 
notadıvısıon based on choice’ (pp 263 and 264) The 
system was particularly unfair to the shudras and to 
women While the pre-ordained occupation of the 
shudras was to be ın the service of the other three 
varnas, both shudras and women were denied a right 
to knowledge, which remained the privilege of the 
brahmins Besides, the caste system had destroyed 
social spiritand ethics. Instead, Ambedkar outlines the 
ideal of a society based on liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity (p 276) In the caste system, hierarchy 1s based 
on birth, negating each of these ideals 

Ambedkar's in-depth examination of the caste 
system led himto reject Hinduism because he felt that 
thecaste system wasan integral part of Hinduism The 
system of caste and untouchabılıty, Ambedkar main- 
tained, was the basis of Hindu religion and society As 
long as religious sanction remained, all efforts to root 
out untouchability from the Indian soil would fail, as 
evidenced by the fate of efforts of many a Mahatma 
such as Buddha and Ramanuya By the mıd-1930s, 
Ambedkar had realised that reforming Hinduism was 
almost impossible and proclaimed at a conference of 
*untouchables' in Yeola ‘IambornaHindu Icouldn't 
help ıt ButTsolemnly assure you that I shall not die a 
Hindu ' 

In the subsequent two decades he continued to 
study Hinduismand search fora more humane religion 
This search led himtothe Buddha In Buddha, he found 
a kindred spirit and teacher who too had rejected the 
Vedic religion on similar grounds Ambedkar was 
also attracted to Buddha for his rational outlook and 
non-violent philosophy This he often contrasted with 
the obscurantism of the Hindu shastras Even the 
Bhagavad Guta, he felt, fell into that trap “The philo- 
sophic defence offered by the Bhagavad Gita of the 
Kshatrıya”s duty to kill is to say the least puerile To 
say that killing 1s no killing because what 1s killed 1s 


the body and not the soul 1s an unheard of defence of 
murder If Krishna were to appear as a lawyer acting 
for a cltent who has been tried for murde: and pleaded 
the defence set out by him in the Bhagavad Gita, there 
is not the slightest doubt that he would be sent to the 
lunaticasylum’ (pp 193 and 197) 

In the essay ‘Away fromthe Hindus’ (titled ‘Con- 
version’ in the book), Ambedkar makes a forceful case 
forconversion How could the ‘untouchables’ remain 
in the Hindu fold, he asked, when even the very name 
given to them evoked sentiments contrary to the spirit 
of humanism? Addressing a conference of the Mahar 
community ın 1936, he said that a religion that did not 
recognize the untouchables as human beings, andcom- 
pelled the ignorant to stay 1gnorant and the poor to stay 
poor, was not a religion but a visitation ‘How can the 
Untouchables stay ın Hinduism?', he asked, when 
“Untouchabılıty 1s the lowest depth to which the deg- 
radation of a human being can becarried. That Hin- 
duism is inconsistent with the self-respect and honour 
ofthe Untouchables 1s the strongest ground which jus- 
tifiesthe conversion ofthe Untouchables to another and 
noblerfaith' (pp 228 and229) 

© Hemaıntaıedthatonly if Hindu society became 
acasteless society was there hope forthe “untouchables” 
within Hinduism “A people and their religion must be 
Judged by social standards based onsocialethics My 
quarrel with Hindus and Hinduism 1s not about the 
imperfections of their social conduct It is much more 
fundamental It is about their ideals The Hindus in 
the words of Mathew Arnold are “wandering between 
two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be 
born” ” (pp 316, 317, and 318) Ambedkar was con- 
vinced that conversion could solve the problem of 
untouchability and vowed to devote the rest of his life 
fo the revival and spread of Buddhism in India Less 
than two months before his death in 1956, he embraced 
Buddhism Following his example, around three 
lakh ‘untouchables’ embraced Buddhism by echoing 
Buddlíam Saranam Gacchamı after him 

Ambedkar’s understanding on caste and untouch- 
ability brought him in to conflict with the Congress and 
its leaders, especially Gandhi Ambedkar increasingly 
saw Congress as an orthodox party interested in main- 
taining the interests of the upper castes and classes of 
India Brahminismand Gandhism became Ambedkar’s 
bete noires He had long and outspoken debates with 
Gandhi on these issues His ‘Reply to the Mahatama’, 
arejoınder to Gandht's response to his essay “Annıhı- 
lation of Caste’, 1s particularly enlightening In this 
essay, he argues against Gandhı's Support of the varna 


system and advocacy that everybody should follow 
their ancestral calling In the chapter on Gandhism, 
Ambedkar critiques certain central tenets of the 
Gandhian ideology, particularly in terms of its bear- 
ings on the ‘untouchables’ 

Ambedkar made fundamental contributions to 
the intellectual and institutional foundations of mod- 
ern India Roughly one-third of the book is devoted to 
essays on economics, nationalism, democracy, constı- 
tutionalism and law Ambedkar attempted to outline 
constitutional democracy from the perspective of the 
depressed classes He advocated universal adult fran- 
chise irrespective of education. In his essay “Caste, 
Class and Democracy”, he warns that a constitutional 
form of government by itself did not guarantee a demo- 
cratic government, in the sense of a government by the 
people andforthe people By the force of historical cir- 
cumstances, each country had a governing class and 
servileclasses Forself-government and democracy to 
become real, the governing class would have to lose 
its power to capture the authority to govern. And for 
this to happen, especially in countries where they 
(ruling classes) are deeply entrenched, the servile 
classes would need additional safeguards besides 
adult suffrage 
ı In India, the brahmıns constituted the governing 
class and the shudras and untouchables the servile 
classes (80 percent of the total) Reminding the reader 
that “the record of the Brahmins as law-givers for the 
Shudras, for the Untouchables, and for women 1s the 
blackest as compared with the record of the intellec- 
tual classes ın other parts of the world’ (p 147), 
Ambedkar asserted that, ‘What the servile classes 
expect from India after independence is a complete 
destruction of Brahminism as a philosophy of life and 
social order The want and poverty which has been 
their lot 1s nothing to them as compared to the insult 
and indignity which they have to bear as a result of the 
vicious social order Not bread, but honour ıs what they 
want Can anyone whorealizes what the outlook, tra- 
dition and social philosophy of the governing class 
in India 1s, believe that under the Congress regime, a 
sovereign and independent India will be different from 
the India we have today?” (pp 144 and 148) 

As one safeguard, Ambedkar demanded a sepa- 
rate electorate for the depressed classes ın order to 
ensure a system of representation that would be justto 
the dalits The Communal Award granting a separate 
electorate”to the ‘untouchables’ was announced ın 
1932 Gandhi started a fast unto death against the 
award, on the plea that the electorate should not be 
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divided on caste lines Given the moral pressure, 
Ambedkar signed the Poona Pact, an agreement for a 
joint electorate with reservations for the Depressed 
Classes The Poona Pact was largely ineffectual for 
he felt that ‘the joint electorate was a mechanism for 
selecting a member of the Depressed Classes who 
was acceptable to caste Hindus rather than someone 
who could authentically represent the interests of the 
“Untouchables” Thecommunal award was intended 
to free the Untouchables from the thraldom of the Hin- 
dus The Poona Pact is designed to place them under 
the domination of the Hindus’ (p 12) Ambedkar had 
rightly observed. ‘On 26th January 1950, we are going 
to enter ınto a life of contradictions In politics we will 
have equality and ın social and economic lıfe we will 
have inequality ’ 

Social democracy in India 1s still a dream The 
system of untouchability persists, 1n varying degrees, 
ın developed as well as developing states of India 
Millions of dalıts still do not have the most basic of 
all human rights — to be regarded as human at par with 
others Most of the indices of untouchability discussed 
ın the book (pp 95-98) still apply, especially in rural 
areas, where discrimination persists 1n many different 
forms restricted access to temples and public tanks, 
pollution by touch especially of drinking water sources, 
segregated seating arrangements at school, among 
others In some areas, until recently, dalit brides were 
required to spend the first night after marriage with 
the local upper caste landlord, others were not allowed 
to wear clean clothes, footwear or ornaments or even 
consume food items such as ghee Protests on these 
issues today are reminiscent of those led by Ambedkar 
such as the famous satyagraha to draw water from the 
Chowdar tank ın Mahad ın 1927 or the movement to 
enterthe Kalaramtemple in Nasikin 1930 (pp 9and 11) 

Even though discrimination 1s less intense than 
before in some respects, these are not really signs “por- 
tending the collapse of the caste system, but of its 
adjustment to modern conditions (o untouchability in 
its notional sense persists even where untouchability 
in its literal sense has ceased to obtain’ (pp. 97 and 98) 
For what has not changed significantly, especially in 
rural areas, 1s the mental attitude and inward feelings 
that motivate outward actions, feelings of 'defilement, 
odium, aversion and contempt' (p 96) 

This attitude 1s pervasive in the civil society, 
Hindu religious organizations, and even officials res- 
ponsible for governance As was evident recently in 
Gujarat, ıt was possible for Hindu organizations to 
include dalits in their communal pogrom, while on an 
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everyday level continuing to treat them as outside the 
told Thequestions of identity and conversion continue 
to plague dalit existence Dalits are still not seen as 
equal citizens 1n the eyes of the upholders of law The 
poor, especially dalit poor, are more often than not 
treated with disdain They are generally regarded and 
even spoken of sometimes as ganda: log (unclean per- 
sons) notdeserving respectordignity Even when con- 
cessions are made to them, they are usually granted as 
afavourratherthan asarıght 

To some extent, dalıts to have contrıbuted to the 
non-realızatıon of the social equality dream Graded 
inequality inherent in the caste system also pervades 
‘untouchable’ castes Indeed, the most pernicious 
aspect of the caste system 1s that the oppressed castes 
themselves often end up internalising caste norms or 
even practising untouchability towards those who are 
at the bottom of the caste hierarchy The psychologi- 
cal paradox of a victim turning perpetrator of similar 
pain baffles in many contexts This aspect of the caste 
system 1s also neglected in Ambedkar's writings, at 
leastthosethat are included in the present collection 

While Ambedkar's selected writings in this book 
are both engaging and instructive, some questions 
remain Forinstance, even though Ambedkar has taken 
up the cause of the shudras admirably ın his writings, 
women, the other victims of the shastras, have been 
mentioned only 1n passing In his essays, Ambedkar 
has chosen to confine the term ‘depressed classes’ to 
untouchables, and one wonders what he thought of 
other marginalized sections of Indian society such as 
adivasis Ambedkar mentions them, but rarely His 
reference to them on one occasion ın the book causes 
worry, his understanding reminiscent of colonial 
notions of the tribes as ‘criminals’ and ‘savages’ need- 
ing to be civilized (pp 270 and 271) One wonders 
why Ambedkar did not actively consider them as 
allies in the struggle for social equality, because dalits 
and adivasis taken together (16 5 percentand 8 percent 
respectively) constitute nearly a quarter of the Indian 
population and in actual numbers are over 250 million 
today 

Animportant omission in the book is the absence 
of a subject index, which leads to time wastage when 
trying to locate discussions of particular themes of 
interest The book, however, has achieved high edito- 
rial standards and contains many useful sections 
including an insightful introduction and an extensive 
bibliography 1n which Ambedkar's writings have been 
re-grouped in terms of modes of presentation, as well 
as classified thematically. The bibliography also 


includes secondary writings In addition, a detailed 
chronology of events has been provided 

It is when you come across a scholar like 
Ambedkarthatthe social value of scholarship becomes 
clear He was an example par excellence of an intel- 
lectual with a social conscience His strong values, 
sharp intellect, ability to go to the root of the matter, 
the coherence of his argument, his clear and incisive 
style of writing are all instructive and inspiring İn fact, 
so powerful are the writings, so brilliant the text, that 
the reader remains riveted till the end 

These writings are an indispensable tool for all 
those opposed to the caste system and its continuing 
injustices Ambedkar helps us to look at old questions 
ın new ways Theessays in this book are enlightening 
for anyone interested ın the fundamental issues of our 
time democracy, freedom, equality, and social ethics 
As this book makes clear, Ambedkar was not just a dalit 
leader, as he tends to be remembered today, but one of 
the finest intellectuals of the 20th century 


Bela Bhatia 


INDEPENDENCE AND PARTITION: The Ero- 
sion of Colonial Power in India by Sucheta 
Mahajan Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2000 


THE book under review 1s the first ın the Sage Series 
in Modern Indian History which intends to ‘bring 
together the growing volume of historical studies 
that share a broad common historiographic focus ” 

Inher introduction Sucheta Mahajan critiques the 
dominant schools of thought and scholarship influ- 
enced by western thinking, particularly theirtendency 
of ‘disparaging nationalism’ She sees her work pri- 
marily as an intervention on ‘the side of secularism’ in 
the present contest between secular and communal 
forces and the effort by scholars to divest ‘many of the 
ideals, values, principles cherished and upheld by the 
Indian people, especially nationalism, secularism and 
pluralism’ of their ‘intrinsic worth’ 

The book is divided into five parts PartI—Back- 
ground, consisting of two chapters ‘Nationalist Acti- 
vity and Government Response at the End of the War’ 
and ‘Planning of the Political Offer, the Simla Confe- 
rence and its Breakdown’, establish the time frame and 
the political background to her work Part II — Imperi- 
alism and Nationalism 1n three chapters deals with — 
‘Congress Strategy and Popular Nationalist Activity’, 
“Popular Movements Myth and Reality’, and ‘Impe- 
rial Hegemony and Colonial Policy’ respectively It 


focuses on the 1mmediate post World War II years, the 
new trends manifest in the political scenario, the INA 
trials, RIN strike, popular upsurges in the winter of 
1945-46 and the worker, peasant and tribal movements 
ofthe period 

Part III - Imperialism, Nationalism and Commu- 
nalısm consisting of three chapters, ‘Unite and Quit’, 
‘Decide on a Date and Quit’ and ‘Divide and Quit’ — 
traces the British policy from early 1946 to August 
1947 in the context of the different options of *with- 
drawal' considered by the British, the political manoeu- 
vres by theLeague and the response from the Congress 
Part IV — Nationalism and Communalism has three 
chapters, *Congress and Muslim League's Demand 
for Pakistan’, ‘Two Faces of Hindu Communalism 
Majority Reaction, Minority Fears” and “Hindu Com- 
munal Pressure on the Congress” It examines the 
conditions that provided the ultimate fillip and consoli- 
dated the division and the Congress response to the 
manifold pressures both from within and outside Part 
V —Denouement, consisting of two chapters, “Congress 
Accepts Partition’ and ‘Why Gandhi Accepted the 
Decision to Partition India’, investigates the factors 
surrounding the acceptance by Gandhi and the Con- 
gress and their largerimplication The narrative follows 
athematic rather than a chronological structuring 

The book offers extensive footnotes, meticu- 
lously cited which may prove to be useful to a reader 
for further reference The appendix consists of sum- 
mary of replies to telegram sent on 27 February 1946 
from HOMEIN, New Delhi, to all provinces on the 
nature of disturbances and steps taken to check the 
same The bibliography 1s elaborate with primary 
sources including archival materials, institutional 
records, oral evidence (interviews conducted by the 
author and colleagues under the aegis of the ICSSR 
Project on History of the Indian National Congress), 
private papers, published primary sources and news- 
papers There 1s also an exhaustive reference of sec- 
ondary sources, books and articles The inclusion of 
cartoons ın each chapter by Shankar and Ahmed which 
had appeared in The Hindustan Times during 1945-47 
holds a special appeal 

The author begins with the 1940s, aperiod which 
she considers as having an ‘alarming contempo- 
raneity’ The diverse contestations over the ‘saga of 
independence and partition’ as the ‘opening acts of 
post-independence sequel’ and the ‘continuing strug- 
gle between secular and communal forces’ provide 
the rationale for her work She argues how there has 
been a continuous effort at pitting forces of ‘secular 
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natıonalısm agaınst communalısm” She charts the 
background starting with Gandhi's ‘constructive pro- 
gramme' post his release in May 1944 which, in the 
absence of direct political activity, nevertheless guar- 
anteed “organızatıonal build up' and “the steady accre- 
tion of nationalist strength’ by the Congress The period 
also witnessed subsidiary political activity by others 
like the Communist Party of India, the women, kısan, 
labour and students bodies not driven by 'specific 
group interest” but rather exhibiting the heightened 
level of political activity, popular support and solidar- 
ity behind the nationalist cause 

The British anxiety to channelise the political 
energies from subversion to constitutional areas was 
evidentin its seeking participation ofthe Congress and 
the League ın the Executive Council The ‘breakdown’ 
of the Simla Conference put an end to the efforts The 
author next details the various aspects and implications 
of the ‘struggle-truce-struggle’ policy of the Congress 
and its impact on the colonial policy as well as other 
developments of the period that ‘signalled the turning 
tide ’ The author attributes the ‘popularenthusiasm’ of 
the time mainly toa response evoked by the Congress 
The INA agitation was crucial at this period Nehru’s 
early involvement with the championing of the INA 
cause and the varied involvement of the Congress in it 
later, the author claims, marked the Congress’ attitude 
to ıt and thus negates the charges of Congress jumping 
onto the INA bandwagon and merely using the issues 
as an election stunt The geographical, social and 
political reach of the event was immense 

The author examines the other popular upsurges 
of the period around the RIN revolt, the worker, peas- 
ant and tribal movements of the period, their nature, 
significance and impact on the Congress’ stance and 
the imperialist policy and ‘compares and contrasts 
these upsurges with the general trend of politicization ” 
She analyses the inherent limitations of each of these 
and negates claims about their reach and effectiveness 
in ‘pushing India on the brink of arevolution,’ or pav- 
ing the way for achieving independence without par- 
tition They had little impact on the colonial policy too 
which remained intact It was rather the Congress’ 
moulding of the national sentiment, the author believes, 
that intensified the British unease and prompted the 
arrival of the Cabinet Mission to India and “set into 
motion the machinery for the transfer of power ’ Inves- 
tigating the intentions ofthe British and its correspond- 
ing 1mpact on their policy she next poses the question, 
‘The Congress obviously wanted unity and the League 
division, what did the British want” The author dıs- 
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cusses the various possibilities over the British ^with- 
drawal’ from India and developments 1n the national 
politics surrounding it The Simla Conference, the bat- 
tle of ballot of 1946 for the central assembly and the 
provincial legislative assemblies are held up for review 
‘The election of 1946 marked the cleavage between 
the two stories of nationalism and communalısm,” the 
author states She discusses at length the ‘direct action’ 
in Kolkata, the Noakhalı and the Bihar riots to high- 
light this From the British point of view the partition 
decision is to be seen “both as the first act of the drama 
of Commonwealth diplomacy and the closing scene of 
“Divide and Rule” ’ Thus the author argues that they 
could not, therefore, be absolved of their responsibi- 
lity for the decision to partition India 

Finally, the author reviews the conditions under 
which the Congress and Gandhi accepted partition 
Partition was preferred to the ‘prospect of balkanı- 
sation’ ‘ acceptance of Pakistan by the Congress, 
however unfortunate, did not amount to an acceptance 
of the two nation theory on which the demand for 
Pakistan was based The Congress had regretfully 
accepted partition as unavoidable, while keeping hope 
alive ’Afocus on Gandhı's actions and writings has 
been a thread running throughout this work In this 
period, Gandhi did havea ‘different, more individual- 
ized approach than that of Congress but not counter- 
poised to it,’ the author proclaims 

The work, though metitulous, nevertheless 
foregrounds the bias ofthe author in vigorously reject- 
ing any perspective that raises doubts about the inten- 
tions of the Congress in seeking independence at the 
cost of partition It was always ‘unavoidable’, ‘the com- 
plex, contradictory reality of 15 August 1947,’ she 
argues Though rejecting any characterization of the 
Congress as monolithic, there are instances when 
Nehru seems to represent the Congress and his voice 
becomes the sole representative of the party The 
author categorically rejects the role of “popular move- 
ments’ and the involvement of forces other than the 
Congress, merely as ‘hitherto unpoliticised, apolitical’ 
forces making their presence felt in the national move- 
ment, with their ‘own limitations’ The Congress ın 
contrast 1s presented as the organised, conscious 
national force with “mass support” spearheading the 
national movement, determining its course and giving 
shape, voice and structure to ıt In the analysis of 
nationalism, it 1s Congress alone that seems to be its 
main locus 
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DOVVRY MURDER: The Imperial Origins of a 
Cultural Crime by Veena Talvvar Oldenburg 
Oxford University Press, New York, 2002 : 


THIS book ts a serious attempt to trace the evolution 
of dowry ın the context of wider processes of economic 
and social change which imperialism effected in the 
lives of the Indian people The author outlines some of 
the steps taken by the colonial regime which subse- 
quently determined and shaped the discourse on cul- 
ture in its wider context The book points to the need 
to attempt a history of the political uses of culture, 
which is itself both a historic and dynamic process 
Pointing to the rare consensus on a social issue in 
India — that the custom of dowry has a causal relution- 
ship to prejudice and violence against women — she 
examines the notion and practice of dowry Itis widely 
recognized that till today dowry remains a crucial com- 
ponent of negotiations concerning marriage and 
thereby has a great impact on the lives of women in the 
South Asian region Oldenburg pursues a compelling 
logic Asanexploration of the possible ways ın which 
the imperial state engineered the genealogical trans- 
formation of a custom into a crime the book 1s worth 
reading, even as one may disagree with some of the 
arguments as well as the premises on which these 
are based 

Till women’s studies made a dent on historical 
analysis and contributed to a more gendered view of 
the subject, much of the writing on legislation in 19th 
century India was premised on the inherently positive 
nature of imperialist intervention in the social domain 
Such intervention was often viewed as being synony- 
mous with throwing the weight of the state behind 
forces actively working for the creation of modern, 
democratic social structures amongst colonized peo- 
ples Exposure of the links between emerging forms 
of patriarchy and imperial ideological intervention also 
laid bare some crucial aspects of the new hegemonic 
institutions 

Oldenburg's strength lies in the fact that she 
focuses on the need for a close scrutiny of the link 
between emerging social prejudices and the evolution 
of property relations in the colonial context The study 
specifically outlines the trajectory of the colonial 
bureaucracy adamantly emphasizing the link between 
peasant improvidence and dowry It succeeds in show- 
ing that the chain can be taken further back to argue 
that there was a deeper connection emerging in Bri- 
tish Punjab between female infanticide and dowry It 
is the pursuit of this trail which leads Oldenburg to 


the subject of transformation of rights ın property, par- 
ticularly land 

Emphasising the need to explore the political 
economy of the region to understand the transforma- 
tion of dowry in this period, she asserts that it is naive 
to believe that women’s rights and customs would 
remain unchanged even as men’s rights in property 
were changed Property, she argues, 1s not a static 
category and the colonial period specifically generated 
its own dynamics within peasant families Under pres- 
sure of losing their lands in view of surplus extraction 
by the imperial state, peasants were forced to deploy 
women’s resources to enhance family holding and 
assets, these included cash and jewellery Thus, even 
as land increasingly became a commodity, cash and 
property began to play a greater role in the compo- 
sition of dowry The result was a profound loss of 
women’s economic power and social worth 

Oldenburg argues that ıt 1s in this process that 
what was previously a ‘woman’s right” underwent a 
change, leading to the corruption of a custom Thus 
the safety net became a deadly noose This was accom- 
panied by the creation of the Indian maleasa legal sub- 
ject at a time when simultaneously, women were left 
with no security and no legal entitlements The colo- 
nial period thus led toa masculinisation of the economy 
ın Punjab 

It also buttressed son preference ın significant 
measure Oldenburg maintains that the ımpugnıng of 
dowry as the causal force behind gendered crimes has 
its roots in the collusion of the imperial state Despite 
the legislative record of the imperial state. of outlaw- 
ing of several customs that underscored the bias against 
women, there was, in the colonial period, a deepening 
loss of women’s social worth ‘Cultural crimes,’ she 
forcefully argues, ‘were a legislated imperial artifact ° 
They opened up possibilities of changing the dominant 
discourse on custom, tradition and law ina manner ası 
to make imperial intervention appear to be eminently 
appropriate The British thus managed to lay the blame 
for their policies on ‘peasant improvidence’, which in 
turn was seen as being ‘culturally’ induced Thus 
Punjabi men, who reconfigured patriarchal values 
and manly ideals ever more strongly in 19th century 
British Punjab, emerge both as subjects as well as 
agents of the process of change being meshed in an 
unsurprising alliance against the customary rights of 
women in their community even as their own rights 
were being curtailed 

Oldenburg's study opens up many issues Above 
all, it emphasizes the need as well as the tremendous 
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scope for the possibility of studying the subject in a hıs- 
torical context, located firmly within the political 
economy of a region Her own research and analysis 
remain largely confined to the emergence of son pre- 
ference in the early years of Punjab underimpertalism, 
even as it relies heavily on the writings of Imran Ali 
for West Punjab and Prem Chowdhury for the pattern 
of social relations in the East At the same time, ıt 
shows how a study conducted in the context of a spe- 
cific region and time frame, does not provide the basis 
to arrive at a more generalized understanding of the 
phenomenon of dowry on a pan-Indıan scale If inter- 
linkage between primogeniture and property can be 
established in the context of Punjab in a specific way, 
does it necessarily follow that in other parts, where the 
political, economic and social dynamics differed, 
culture evolved in similar ways? Oldenburg does not 
make such an assertion with regard to her study of cus- 
tomin the Punjab 

Theauthor sees her book as an attempt to under- 
stand the pattern and continuities and dysfunctions in 
colonial and post-colonial periods so as to lead to a 
more informed perspective on one of the most troubling 
issues ın the subcontinent In the arguments on dowry 
that follow thereafter, ıt 1s somehow implied that the 
understanding of cultural processes in Punjab offers a 
clue to the emergence of dowry as a crime in recent 
years, since it was also amongst Punjabi families that 
it initially showed its most horrific face 

Oldenburg refrains from clearly defining dowry 
She chooses, instead, to track the course of its “chang- 
ing perceptions and functions overtime The assertion 
that in pre-colonial India dowry was nota problem but 
'asupportfor women’, remains contentious 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than the 
statement that dowry affects only a small percentage 
of families in India! Similarly, there 1s only partial truth 
in the statement that dowry was and is ‘voluntary’ and 
reflective of the pecuniary circumstances of the con- 
cerned families while this may be true fora small frac- 
tion, there is enough evidence to show that all major 
decisions regarding the girl's life and education are 
taken keeping in mind the financial costs to be incurred 
at the time of marriage on account of dowry, and that 
there 1s nothing ‘voluntary’ about the extortion on 
account of this so-called custom Today, there 1s 
simply no basis to argue that ‘dowry constitutes a 
woman’s independent right to property and prestige ’ 
More problematic 1s her assertion that dowry could be 
called ‘one of the few indigenous, women-centred 
institutions’, or that in an overwhelmingly patriarchal 


and agrarian society’ it is also an important asset for 
women and offers a safety netin a virilocal setting An 
idyllic image is conveyed by the statement that ‘it also 
Serves as an index of the appreciation bestowed on a 
daughter in her natal village,’ since dowry 1s the osten- 
sible measure of her status in herconjugal village Nev- 
ertheless, she admits, the safety net has become a 
deadly noose and what we see today 1s a monstrous 
perversion ofa function of the custom 

Except for the last, each of the above statements 
remains contentious The same 1s the case with her 
attempt to establish, through a few case studies, that 
marital conflict has its roots in factors other than dowry 
Based ona few months’ field work in the Saheli office, 
this section is the least researched 1n the book though 
it 1s here that the writer appears ‘deeply implicated 
in this as history, as one of its subjects , as a bride, as 
an academic and occasional activist ” It would be 
nobody’s claim that today all marital conflict stems 
from dowry But, the attempt in recent years to under- 
mine the omniscience of dowry as a factor behind 
crimes against women — as was also the thrust of a 
recent court judgement — seeks to deflect from the 
issue Oldenburg ignores a whole body of factual data 
available with the National Crime Records Bureau, 
legal case history, as well as women's organizations 
throughout the country Notwithstanding the veracity 
of herclaims with regard to her own experience or that 
of the women she interviewed during field experience, 
to ignore the overarching evidence available on the 
increasing scale and extent of dowry-related violence 
and conflict leads to an incongruous situation where 
she ends up arguing against herself The last chapter, 
which focuses on understanding dowry deaths in con- 
temporary India, ignores altogether the link between 
politico- economic processes and the changing role 
and function of custom Here, the analysis of the wider 
socio-economic processes is left by the side This grants 
a sort of autonomy to cultural practice in times when 
the economy and the market, specifically, determine 
the nature of social relations 

Dowry, in recent decades, has emerged as the 
single-largest head for murder as well as other violent 
crimes committed against young, married women ın 
India Its spread points to the manner in which patria- 
rchy intersects with capitalism to devalue women in con- 
temporary India Any attempt tounderplay the enormity 
of this fact, no matter how well-meaning, weakens our 
analysis as well as the struggle against the practice 

With regard to the issue of whether and how 
dowry constitutes a right to property or share in inher- 


itance, the debate 1n recent years has been heated and, 
sometimes, acrimonious Oldenburg’s study adds to 
this, both by way of the substance of her argument as 
well as her accusations of intellectual plagiarism 
against a well-known spokesperson for women’s 
rights : 

The findings of a recent survey on dowry by the 
AllIndia Democratic Women's Association, forcefully 
demonstrated that till very recently the patterns with 
regard to dowry, marriage, gift exchange and custom 
were extremely varied Also, that processes of change 
were marked by diversity on account of caste, commu- 
nity, region, religion and class Activists have continu- 
ously drawn attention to spread of the market forces 
and the increasing role of commerce in determining the 
nature and basis of social relationships and interaction 
ın recent decades Nonetheless, no single explanation 
could be offered for the pattern or process of change 
which ts marked by both complexity and crass mate- 
rial pursuit True, imperialism 1s at work in the emer- 
gence of the phenomenon Butthecontext haschanged, 
as also the terrain To explore the imperial origins of 
the crime with reference to dowry 1s both a significant 
and a relevant exercise It cannot, however, offer a 
sufficient explanation for the emergence of dowry as 
a significant cause for crimes against women in con- 
temporary India 
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CROSSING THE RUBICON: The Shaping of 
India’s New Foreign Policy by C Raya Mohan 
Viking, Penguin Books, New Delhi, 2003 


THE author 1s a well-known columnist who writes 
regularly on foreign policy, defence and security mat- 
ters [have respect forthe temples of the minds of cere- 
bral people among whom I include C RajaMohan But 
I find the basic thesis of his book, that India has a new 
foreign policy, flawed Both the title of the book, Cross- 
ing the Rubicon and the subtitle, India s new foreign 
policy, are misleading Foreign policy and diplomacy 
are never frozen They can neither be practiced nor 
implemented at break-neck speed, being by their very 
nature evolutionary rather than revolutionary Foreign 
policy is what you do, diplomacy 1s how you do it 

Our foreign policy has evolved over the past 
seventy-six years Twenty years before independence, 
Jawaharlal Nehru had been thinking about the foreign 
policy for an independent India Som many ways, our 
foreign policy 1s an extension of our freedom move- 


ment Indira Gandhi, in her celebrated article 1n the 
October 1972 1ssue of the American periodical Foreign 
Affairs, put it pithily 

“India’s foreign policy 1s a projection of the values 
which we have cherished through the centuries as well 
as our current concerns We are not tied to the tradi- 
tional concepts of a foreign policy designed to safe- 
guard overseas possessions, investments, the carving 
out to spheres of influence and the erection of a cor- 
don sanitaire. We are not interested in exporting ideo- 
logies Ourjustconcern has been to prevent any erosion 
ofour independence Therefore, we could notbe camp 
followers of any power, however rich or strong We 
had equal interest ın the maintenance and safeguard of 
international peace and essential condition of India’s 
economic, social and political developments In the 
bipolar world, which existed in the 1mmediate post-war 
era, Jawaharlal Nehru refused to join either bloc He 
decided to remain non-aligned as a means of safeguard- 
ing our independence and contributing to the mainte- 
nance of world peace Non-alignment implied neither 
non-ınvolvement nor neutralıty It was and 1s an asser- 
tion of our freedom of judgement and action We have 
not hesitated to express our views on any major con- 
troversy or to support Just causes ” 

The foreign policy of India did not begin with 
Jaswant SinghalthoughC Raja Mohan would have us 
believe that it did Itis a gospel for which there are few 
takers Mercifully, we now have an external affairs 
minister who has, to some extent, reversed the exces- 
sive tilt towards Washington To my disappointment, 
the author has dealt with serious, complicated foreign 
policy and geopolitical complexities with elegant 
superficiality One looks in vain for depth Much 1s 
made about the paradigm shift ın American policy 
towards India and about the prime minister”s 
announcement on American soil that India and Ame- 
rica are ‘natural allies’ This 1s an irresponsible and 
absurd claim Had that been so, then Vajpayee would 
have sent our troops to Iraq to serve under American 
commanders He did not He could not After 11 Sep- 
tember 2001, the whole world was with America 
After the Iraq war, even staunch western friends of 
Washington have become severely critical Why? Pax 
Americana 1s not highly popular 

A one-sided view 1s given of the discussions and 
deliberations on the CTBT It was pathetic to see the 
then external affairs minister peddling the line that 
India should sign the CTBT even after the American 
Senate had rejected it How abject can one be? The Con- 
gress puta stop to that 
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Nobody is questioning the line that Pokhran II 
brought about a change in the security scene in the 
Indian subcontinent Yes To our detriment The author 
would have us believe that this has somehow given 
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new circumstances look at Pakistan through the Indian Poe z " legitimacy ın India as 
eyes has been belied Regardless of our pleading at the ' represented by colonial maps, 
highest level, Washington has refused to classify \ this book focuses on various 
Pakistan as a terrorist state Pakistan remains a ‘stal- ~ Strategies used by map- 
wartally’ makers and surveyors to 
There is much confusion in and about the Non- embed a past into their narratives, and 
concludes that maps were used both to demonstrate a 
aligned Movement Is it relevant, now that the cold war history of termity snd, importantly: to justify the posiession 

ıs over? Yes, itis How is NATO relevant? No answer : : 


of land ın colonial times ın the Indian subcontinent 

And NATO is now established in Afghanistan Let us 0195665465 2003 140 x 215 mm 224 pp. Rs 575 
not confuse non-alignment with the Non-Aligned 
Movement India was non-aligned from 1947 to 1961 
The first NAM summit was held in Belgrade in Sep- 
tember 1961 Not in Brioni The NAM needs drastic 
and creative overhauling Here India can be the 
supreme catalyst We have the clout, the experience 
and the skill todo so 

The aftermath of Iraq and Afghanistan 1s a wake 
up call for the non-aligned world A B Vajpayee, for 
once sent a not so subtle non-aligned diplomatic mis- 
sile by hurriedly arranging a visitto China He also let 
Yashwant Sinha meet the foreign ministers of Russia 
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American colleagues in serious parleys —tell them that 
aunipolar worldcarries its own China shop with it and 
cannotendure forlong America mustact with wisdom 
and strengthen the UN system and abandon unipolar- 
ity, accept if notembrace multipolarity 

This book 1s a combination of refined illusions 
anddelusıons There 1sno second Republic emerging 
And Curzon's appearance in the book is quite amaz- 
ing He 1s best remembered for establishing the 
Archaeological Survey of India The Chapteron Curzon 
ıs 1ll-conceived and takes one nowhere Besides 
Curzon was an insufferable conservative lightweight, 
outwitted first by Kitchner in India and later byB Baldvvın 
ın England 
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Investigative journalism: not dead yet 


ONE of the more surprising responses to my writing 
came after an article I wrote about some slum dwell- 
ers in Baroda I visited them during the year I held a 
media fellowship to write about India’s denotified, or 
ex-‘criminal’, tribes Living in this Baroda slum are 
about a hundred families from one such tribe, the 
Bayanıas (In fact, the slum 1s called Mani Nagar 
Bayanıavas) 

That day, these Bayanıas spoke to me about their 
problems with the city’s municipality In particular, 
about two ongoing struggles one, to get water, two, to 
stop the demolition of their huts to erect flats for 
Baroda”s middle andupperclasses Toexplainall this, 
they gave me various papers they had saved for years 

There were dozens of water bills from the muni- 
cipality, dating back 25 years Fromthem I learned that 
over that quarter of a century, the price they paid for 
water had risen by a factor of 120 (That’s right, 120) 
This, for the single municipal tap that served the 
entire slum, about 600 people 

Also among the papers was a judgement from the 
Ahmedabad High Court in a case the Bayanias filed to 
halt the municipal destruction of their homes In their 
arguments, they had explained to the court how, some 


80 years before, the then ruler of Baroda had granted 
this land to their tribe in thanks for the entertainment 
they próvided at a royal wedding Dismissing their 
petition, the court observed 
“TThe appellants} submitted that they are ın possession 
[of the land] pursuant to some grant in their favour by 
some ruler of Baroda State In support [ofthis] submis- 
sion no evidence was produced before [the Court] 
The appellants therefore do not have any claim on 
the land and therefore they cannot be permitted to 
[occupy it] ' 

When I returned from Baroda, I wrote an article 
about these slum dwellers (“And The Tap Tells A Tale’, 
The Hindu, 16 January 2000) based on their papers 
I tried to explain the uncertain state they lived in 
today, and the reasons forit the story the papers spelled 
out to me 

That article brought the surprising response 
I mentioned ‘A good piece of investigative journal- 
ism,’ wrote one of my readers 

Oh, I was grateful forthe praise I was also some- 
what startled Not because tt was a poor effort — 
I thought it was a good article But 1n my mind, the 
phrase ‘investigative journalism’ refers to sustained 
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campaigns by intrepid reporters, doggedly pursuing 
leads and deep throats’ over months, then revealing to 
an astonished world findings that might bring down 
entire administrations Of course Watergate remains 
the classic instance, but there have been others as 
well That this person labelled my article that way was 
flattering But could one report based on a few hours 
spent with some slum residents, together with ordinary 
inferences drawn from their papers, really qualify as 
‘investigative’? 

MaybeT' m making too much of this incident But 
I have often wondered if there 1s a lesson somewhere 
in here about journalism, for journalists This lesson 
standards and public expectations have sunk so low that 
even the most trivially analytical article 1s held up as 
‘investigative’ 

It’s not that investigative journalism — the real 
thıng—ısdead Notatall The 1992 exposé of the ınfa- 
mous Bombay stock scam by Sucheta Dalal was a tri- 
umph of just such journalism Meticulous checking 
and cross-checking of figures, steady followup reports, 
and a damning conclusion the villains involved had 
no escape from the noose that Sucheta and others drew 
(That they escaped nevertheless — in the sense that 
nobody was ever punished for that gigantic swindle — 
I$ a commentary on our society and law and order 
mechanisms, not on the investigation itself, I will 
return to that theme) 

Similarly, there was the investigation of Enron’s 
doings, practically from the moment the US company 
came to India in the early ’90s to build a power plant in 
coastal Maharashtra Various groups, activists and jour- 
nalists diligently analysed every aspect of the Enron 
project fromthe way clearances were sought and given 
to financial agreements to human nights issues All 
through, these people were laughed at, waved off or 
simply ignored Yet when Enron's house of cards came 
crashing down in India, and not long after ın the USA 
too, their analyses proved to have been spoton 

Take just one Enron feature, the price of power 
When the plant began supplying power, there were 
wails of outrage at the price it was charging 
Maharashtıa's consumers From between Rs 3 and 
Rs 4 25 aunit in mid-1999 (reported ın the Hindustan 
Times, 8 July 1999) — an already high figure — it rose 
to Rs 7 80 a unit by the end of 2000 (Sucheta Dalal, 
Indian Express, 3 December 2000) 

Moreegregious through all this time, Tata Elec- 
tric had power available for Rs 2 20a unit. Enron, 
though, had an absurd contract which forced the state 
to buy its more expensive productinstead (Absurd, that 


1s, from the point of view of power consumers From 
where Enron stood, ıt was a brilliant agreement) 

Butthıs contract had been examined, and Enron’s 
high prices had been foreseen, if futilely In Septem- 
ber 1996, the Pune-based NGO Prayas did a detailed 
analysis of the project and concluded in its report that 
the most ‘likely’ scenario was that the tariff (for Enron 
power) would be Rs 3 45 at the (plant) According to 
the chief minister (then Manohar Joshi of the Shiv 
Sena party), the end user has to pay about double the 
(plant) tarıff 

By my calculations, double Rs 3 45 1s Rs 6 90 
Enron power was actually selling at nearly a whole ' 
rupee more by the end of 2000 But who paid any 
attention to Prayas’s 1996 warnings? 

Yes without doubt, investigative journalism 1s 
alive The stock scam, Enron, and let’s not forget the 
feisty little web journal, tehelka com, that firstexposed 
sordidness in cricket, and followed that with an exposé 
of far more serious sordidness in the defence supplies 
business So with stories like these that inspire jour- 
nalists like me in multiple ways, why the note of pes- 
simismIbegan this essay with? 

There are various reasons, some of which are 
relatedto each other 

One, stories like these remain few, the exception 
rather than the rule Naturally I don't mean that inves- 
tigative stories should be all that fills our newspapers 
But if I can think of just three prominent examples 
through a decade (we can, I think, safely ignore my 
article on Baroda water bills), that ıs a mere trickle It's 
not just that, in a country as filled with corruption as 
India 1s, there are plenty of scams that could stand to 
see the light of day It's also that corruption and crime 
flourish becausethe media paystoo little attention, digs 
too ınfrequently and rarely deep enough 

Two, stories are hardly followed beyond one or 
two reports In fact, I don’t believe enough of us jour- 
nalists understand the power and necessity of follow- 
ingastory up, downandeverywhere We think glamour 
lies in the initial exposé, that our job ends there So we 
have daily tales of crimes ın various quarters, but rarely 
news about what happens to perpetrators This 1s prob- 
ably why so many of us complain about widespread 
corruption, but have a poor idea of the true extent of it, 
or of specifics of individual scandals This is probably 
also why the corrupt flourish and steadily increase the 
scale of their corruption 

Three, the crimes and scandals come at us at a 
fearful rate Off the top of my head, ın no particular 
order, here are just 15 Indian outrages — ın that each 


commanded its 15 seconds of public outrage at one 
time or another—over the lasttvvo decades Bofors gun 
scandal Urea scam Fodder scam St Kitt’s forgery 
case Delhi Sikh massacre, 1984 Jain diary case Stock 
scam Gujarat violence, 2002 JJ Hospital glycerine 
adulteration deaths, 1986 Bombay riots, 1992-93 
Bombay bomb blasts, 1993 Sukh Ram's telecom 
scam LPG allotment scam Babrı Masjid demolition 
ease Pickle baron bribe case 

Quite alist? But think of this evenasI write these 
words I remember more that I have not listed The 
inevitable consequence of this abundance of crime 1s 
that public memory for what seem like momentous 
scandals ıs short Worse, a certain ennui sets ın, a 
fatigue with the treadmill of scams, an inability or 
unwillingness to recognize and feel outrage at crimes 
Every journalist must battle this feeling among read- 
ers Whatsuffers, then, 1s theircapability and keenness 
to work on investigative stories What’s the use, I’ve 
heard journalists say, when our readers don’t give a 
damn? Stick to the soft story about the Miss India show! 

Four, nobody of any consequence, and I mean 
nobody, 1s ever punished for their crimes Maybe this 
1s a lament heard in other parts of the world, certainly 
itis heard, and often, in India I’m looking again at that 
list of 15 above In not one of those cases —nota single 
pickle-pickin’ one - have we managed to punish a sın- 
gle powerful or even semi-powerful figure In most of 
them, there isn't even any kind of trial underway, if 
there 1s, 1t waffles along quarter-heartedly 

Take Sukh Ram Tens of millions of rupees in 
illegal cash were actually found in his bedding For 
weeks, he frantically resisted efforts to arrest him Yet 
today, while his case meanders along in some dusty 
court, he remains a powerful leader in Himachal 
Pradesh, the cash stash forgotten He joins hands to 
form governments with the very people who demanded 
his arrest back in 1995 In fact, in Himachal Pradesh 
he is a hero, revered for bringing telephone service to 
all Despite the cash 

Some journalists are discouraged by this phe- 
nomenon too not only are the guilty never punished, 
not only do the politically connected wink at punish- 
ment and collude to evade justice, but ordinary people 
show a remarkable willingness to forgive and forget 
crimes Whatuse investigative journalism? 

Five, the criminals themselves prosper despite 
being exposed — or perhaps because they are exposed 
I mentioned Sukh Ram above, and the adulation he 
commands in his home state Take Bal Thackeray of the 
Shiv Sena party, named in innumerable press reports 


for his role in instigating riots in Bombay in 1992-93 
Later, the Srikrishna Commission that inquired into 
those riots said this about him in its 1998 report 
*[L]ikea veteran general, [Thackeray] commanded his 
loyal Shiv Sainiks to retaliate by organised attacks 
on Muslims Theattack on Muslims by Shiv Sainiks 
were mounted with military precision with lists of 
establishments and voters’ lists ın hand ” 

What could be clearer? But naturally Thackeray 
remains unpunished He rode those riots into powerin 
Maharashtra ın 1995 Today, he ıs a revered ‘Emperor 
of the Hindu Heart’ (an actual title that was ‘conferred’ 
on him by adoring supporters), a man whom everyone 
from industrialists to cricketers scrape and bow to 

Take Harshad Mehta, the prime figure in the stock 
scam of the early 1990s That this man was never pun- 
ished was just a footnote in his career after the news of 
the scam broke He became a sought after speaker, a 
columnist in several publications, admired and envied 
for his ‘success’ at ‘beating the system’ whatever the 
“system” was, and no matter that his ‘success’ wiped 
out the savings of any number of far less ‘successful’ 
people He had his own heavily trafficked website 
(harshad com) and a Harshad Mehta Fan Club (mem- 
bers were promised that ‘good markets or bad, you 
will make money’) Writing in The Telegraph — itself 
a paper that carried a Mehta column — Parthasarathı 
Swami summed up the ‘popular refrain’ of these fawn- 
ingfans ‘Please send us some tips, email us before you 
post it” (28 July 1997) Let’s understand they didn’t 
want him punished, they only wanted him to share his 
secrets so they could benefit too 

So not only do ordinary people show a remark- 
able willingness to forgive and forget crimes, but there 
are enough of us to actually glorify crimes and those 
who commit them 

Six, investigators themselves face vicious repris- 
als Consıder what has happened, two years on, as a 
result of tehelka exposıng the rot ın the way we buy 
arms The government set up an inquiry into the scan- 
dal The Defence Minister, George Fernandes, resigned 
Not long afterwards, while the inquiry that was going 
to establish his guilt or otherwise was still underway, 
he returned to office with a ringing endorsement from 
his prime minister The inquiry itself came to a shud- 
dering halt when the judge conducting it resigned In 
other words, the rot remains, rotting some more 

Meanwhile, the government mounted an inquiry 
into tehelka com itself, hounding its investors and driv- 
ing the site out of business This is what happens to 
those who expose ourcrimes, was the message 
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But maybe vvorse than the backlash vvas that 
journalists with their own sympathies for those in göv- 
ernment gloated over tehelka’s troubles They carped 
about its methods and glossed over the frightful chi- 
canery some truly intrepid reporters uncovered One 
example on hidden camera, tehelka actually caught 
the then BJP party president, Bangaru Laxman, accept- 
ing abribe Theclip of him taking the cash was shown 
widely, over and over again, ontelevision Yet the col- 
umnist Arvind Lavakare explained away Laxman's 
grubby grabbing like this on rediff com (see 
www rediff com/news/2001/mar/24arvınd'htm) 
‘Now look at the treacherous “testimony” against 
Bangaru Laxman, BJP president Although it did not, 
once again, prove any wrongdoing, it cast an incalcu- 
lable damage on the man’s reputation Consider that 
one sequence in the publicised Tehelka transcript that 
ran as follows 
Tehelka Rupees or dollars? 

Laxman Dollars Youcan givein dollars ' 

The above ‘quote’ of Laxman was given aeight- 
column headline ın The Asian Age, but with the excla- 
mation mark (!) after ‘Dollars’ The observant would 
have wondered why, ıf Laxman had reportedly wanted 
dollars as offered by Tehelka, did he accept payment 
in rupees? 


The mystery lies ın that exclamation (1) 
What Laxman ın all probability said was “Dollars??” 
with an exclamation of shock in his tone, and “You 
can give dollars??’ with another exclamatory tone 
But Tehelka must have just clipped away the exclama- 
tion marks ın its transcripts while the audio in its 
tapes was Just too damned garbled to reveal the 
exclamatory tone 

Notice that Lavakare 1s not trying to say Laxman 
did not take the money — he even acknowledges that 
he did (in asking why ‘did he accept payment in 
rupees?”) But he diverts attention from that with a 
feeble, though wordy, hypothesis (“ın all probability’) 
about exclamation marks after ‘dollars’ 

In a climate like this, with all these obstacles to 
battle, why would any journalist seek to rake up muck? 
And m aclimate like this, what qualifies as investiga- 
tive journalism to some readers? Answer onecolumn 
based on a few hours spent with slum dwellers in 
Baroda 

Yet the remarkable thing 1s that there are still sub- 
stantial investigations that happen, still diligent your- 
nalists who do them In a climate like this, that’s what 
inspires me 


Dilip D’Souza 
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WHEN the twocola giants, Pepsi and Coke, addressed 
a joint press conference, few observers realised this 
was history in the making Bitter rivals for long, the 
two corporations have sought to undercut the other at 
the slightest pretext So when Coke stole a march over 
its rival in China, as part of Nixon's ping-pong diplo- 
macy, Pepsi aggressively moved to become the first in 
the erstwhile USSR 

Rivalry apart, the two are and remain quintessen- 
tial US based global corporations whose drive for pro- 
fits and market share brooks little interference Cases 
where they have flouted local laws and regulations, 
eliminated (only metaphorically) competitors and 


bought out local power wielders to ensure a smooth run” 


arelegion Thesceptical woulddo wellto watch the clas- 
sic documentary “Burp Pepsi vs Coke — The Ice Cold 
Wars’ onthe murky record ofthe two corporations 

It is thus more than a little flattering that the 
activities of arelatıvely small NGO (small by their not 
Indian standards) has created such panic in the cola 
majors The report released by the Centre for Science 
and Environment is simple and in itself carries few 
surprises In short, it charged that the aerated drinks 
sold by the two contained an unacceptably high pro- 
portion of pesticide residue, far 1n excess of levels 
deemed safe in the European Union 

Why this should cause no surprise is that a few 
months earlier the same NGO hadlevieda similarcharge 
against the bottled water industry Incidentally, both 
Pepsi and Coke are big in this business Since the colas 
are nothing else but fizzy, sweetened water with a few 
additional chemicals, and they had failed to successfully 
rebut the earlier charges, unless they could demonstrate 
that the water they used ın their colas had undergone 
additional purification, they stood ipso facto guilty 

Why the release of the CSE findings by itself 
should have impelled the two rivals to come together 
to faceacommon detractors better understood by both 
the image of integrity the CSE enjoys and its undoubt- 
edly brilliant use ofthe media The NGO enjoys a well- 
deserved reputation for foregrounding issues of 
pollution in Delhi and its carcinogenic implications 
(with more than a little help from the Supreme Court) 
It finally succeeded in forcing the administration to ins- 
ttute stricter emission standards for vehicles, improve 
fuel quality and finally ınsıst that all public vehicles ın 


the city run on CNG Expectedly this took time and the 
campaign faced intense opposition from multiple quar- 
ters, not just automobile majors and vehicle owners but 
also research centres But the CSE refused to cave ın 
and finally all of us are the gainers 

None of this was lost on the Cola majors Addi- 
tionally, both Pepsi and Coke have been facing other 
charges — for cornering disproportionate supplies of 
scarce ground water, leading to shortages for farmers 
as also domestic consumers, for being lax ın treating 
effluents released as by-products, and worse, for ins- 
tance in Kerela, even distributing the sludge contain- 
ing pesticide as fertiliser In a product industry where 
image 1s all, they evidently could not afford another 
public relations disaster Of course, it helped that our 
Parliamentarians, usually 1mpervious to public inter- 
est, uncharacteristically reacted and banned the two 
soft drinks from being served in the Parliament house 
cafeteria 

Sceptics might argue that this ıs a frivolous cam- 
paign, 1n a country where the overwhelming majority 
enjoys no access to safe drinking water, highlighting 
the “unsafe” nature of colas is both elitist and diversion- 
ary They are wrong Pepsi and Coke are illustrative 
targets Whatis really at stake are the standards estab- 
lished for consumables, the laxity marking the func- 
tioning of our certification agencies, and the ease with 
which our often non-existent or ambiguous rules can 
be suborned by powerful interests 

Of course, there 1s also a swadeshi vs videshi 
issue Itis not that other ‘national’ cola/soft drink pro- 
ducers are any less at fault Butifacivic campaign can 
successfully challenge and tame a powerful multi- 
national, deploying a discursive strategy across mul- 
tiple terrains and institutions — clearly they are doing 
something right Itis not incidental that the local head 
of Pepsi who had earlier asserted that their product 
was the same irrespective of where it was sold subse- 
quently shifted gear to complain about the use of EU 
standards to judge them in India That this claim was 
upheld by a subsequent official report stating that the 
colas meet WHO standards for potable water does 
little to alleviate publıc unease This is a battle we must 
all watch with interest, preferably join 


HarshSethi 
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Due to an increase in the cost of 


paper, printing, posting, electricity 
and every other aspect of publishing 
SEMINAR, we have been forced to 
raise the subscription rate from 
September 2003. We hope you will 
bear with us and extend your 


cooperation as usual. 
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Software that changes the way software is written 
For Tata, it's just the beginning 





Mastercraft,® by Tata, has revolutionised software writing in much the same way 
that automation revolutionised factory production It’s a unique set of software tools 
that automates the production of large software applications Resulting in quicker delivery 

of projects, with a greater degree of accuracy Thus saving innumerable man-hours 
While achteving world-class productivity levels and quality standards Helping take india 

to the forefront of the software industry That's leveraging technology for a better life 
As practised by 230,000 people at Tata everyday 
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UNIVERSALIZING ACCESSTO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
CELEBRATING EDUCATION IN MADHYA PRADESH 


The President of India, Dr A PJ Abdul Kalam after his visit to Madhya Pradesh remarked, ‘There is song on education, | 


| everywhere education, the push for education’ This spirit of celebration in education noticed by the President has found full 
| meaning and significance in reaching school to the most poor and deprived child in Madhya Pradesh July 1,2003 will go down as 


a red-letter day in the annals of Madhya Pradesh,as from this date the state has created schools at the doorsteps of children for | 


providing eight years’ education to every child With this,access to elementary education (up to class eight) has been universalized 
as per national norms in the state Now, itis the es ponsibllny of the parents and the society to see that every child is enrolled in 
| school and does not drop out 

Universalizing access to elementary education is a historie oc occasion, as it would spur socio-economic transformation of 
Madhya Pradesh and the country and open up new avenues for building a better future for the child This also fulfils the 
| constitutional directive to provide eight years” education to every child of 6-14 years of age 


; Now, within one kilometer of every habitation there ıs a primary school and within three kilometers, a middle school tn | 
Madhya Pradesh By creating schools at arms length from the place of residence of children, availability of education to children | 
has become readily accessible On account of the distance of school from the place of residence, a large number of girls and | 


children belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes were unable to continue their education İt was one of the main 


| reasons for the girls either not enrolling in school or not continuing beyond primary level Further scattered pattern of habitation , 
in the form of majras and tolas in tribal areas was a hindrance for accessing education for the tribal children Now, with the | 


| universalization of access, the barrier of distance for education has been effectively removed 
The Chief Minister, Shri Digviyay Singh has always viewed the education of children as an issue that can no longer wait For him, 
İ the choice was between the future of children and constraints of financial resources, and he chose the children Access to 


universalization of elementary education is more noteworthy in Madhya Pradesh because it has been done at a time when all | 


state governments are beset with a financial crunch It is to the credit of Shri Digvijay Singh that he did not allow the financial 


Í problem to come in the way of expansion of education in Madhya Pradesh The first priority of the state government was to open | 


a school in every village 

Universal access to education up to class eight was accomplished in two phases İn August 1994, Madhya Pradesh government 
created Rajiv Gandhi Shiksha Mission for expansion of education and literacy in a time-bound manner The Mission went about 
this task systematically Through a statewide Lok Sampark Abhiyan, those habitations where there was no schooling facility were 
identified In January 1997, Shiksha Mission pioneered Education Guarantee Scheme keeping in view the habitation pattern of 


majras and tolas in tribal areas Universal access to primary education was declared in August 1998 Under this scheme, the | 
government guarantees opening of school within 90 days of the demand being made by the community provided there are 25 | 
| children of school going age in a tribal areas and 40 children in a non-tribal area and there is no primary school within one { 
kilometer of the habitation The local community through Gram Sabhas chooses a local educated person as guruji for the school | 


| Shiksha Mission provides training to the guruji and makes available the teaching-learning material Under this scheme, 26,000 
primary schools were opened in about 18 months in the state The Shiksha Mission by creating 30,540 primary schools by 1998 
took primary school to the doorsteps of children 


In the second phase, mapping was done to determine the gaps in elementary education in the state And it was found that | 
10,902 middle schools were needed to plug the deficit Last year 7575 middle schools were started in the state and this year 3327 | 
middle schools have been opened, thus universalizing access to elementary education İt may be mentioned here that in the year | 


1993, there were only 52,786 primary schools and 12,745 middle schools in the state 


Bringing education up to class eight in the easy reach of children is an important milestone for creating equitable opportunities | 


| for children No less important is the quality in education for realising the potential of every child A law, Madhya Pradesh Jan 
| ShikshaAdhiniyam, has been enacted to ensure accountability for quality in education This law is one- of-its kind in the country, 


| in which both the government and the community have been made accountable for improving quality of education People’s | 


education reports would be prepared at school, district and state level Reports at the district and state level would be prepared | 


| inaccordance with the assembly constituencies for enabling people's representatives to assess the progress of education in their 
| respective constituencies The state level People’s Education Report would also be tabled in the State Assembly 
As part of the exercise to improve quality, from this year all children studying ın government primary schools and Education 


Guarantee Schools have been given free textbooks This has benefited about 77 lakh children In addition, boys belonging to | 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and all girls studying in middle schools have been given free textbooks This has benefited 
over 16 lakh children of class 6 to 8 in the state Free distribution of textbooks would lighten the burden on the parents for 
İ education, thereby acting as an incentive for education 


Education of children is a sensitive issue and creating schools within reach of every child is giving an opportunity to children | 


to do well in life Universalizing access to elementary education has greater significance for those children who live in remote 


| areas These are the children whose two previous generations had waited for a school No child in Madhya Pradesh would now be | 


deprived of her basic right to education because of lack of schooling facility This is no less than a social revolution 
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TEP INTO WARSRCOL 


In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander Lilies bloom Lotuses smile Children play 
Coir-women sing Butterflies dance Fishes plop 
Birds dive Elephants bathe The wind whispers 
Paddy fields prance Bullock carts jingle Ducks glide 


Boats sail Life flows And suddenly, you're a poet ; 
Fey p God’s Own Country 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Tnvandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India Email deptour@vsni com Toll free ifoline 1-600-444-747 Fax ++91-471 322279 www keralatourism org 
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- The measure which the whole world treasures Mudra OF 111 








2 has indeed been generous to mankind It has given us endless 
bounties like landscapes & forests, mountains & beaches, birds & 
wildlife and above all, its own system to maintain ecological 
balance 
While enjoying these bounties, it's incumbent upon us to leave them 
unpolluted for others to relish them too! 


Let's take a pledge that we shall - 


Use only recycled paper for stationery 

Not use polythene bags 

Use alternate energy wherever possible 

Dispose off garbage in a responsible manner 

Recycle water by adopting treatment systems 

Conserve animal & bird life in our surroundings 
Encourage planting and greening of environment 

Adopt ethnic architecture and local material for construction 
Generate employment for local communities 

Limit deforestation - No open fires 

Encourage spread of saplings of local plants 

Leave camp-sites clean - Dispose off biodegradable litter 
properly 

Keep local water clean 

Leave plants alone in their natural habitat 

Respect local cultures 

Use recycled handmade paper for publicity material 


Issued in Public Interest by 





Department of Tourism 
Ministry of Tourism & Culture 
Government of India 
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By giving her attractive skin 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROVV. 
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[or children, our future, need the utmost care And at Hero Honda we care For you, 
your family and the environment 

Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 
India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles 

Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 
an impact on our environment across the country Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 
tomorrow for the future generation 


Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that you care 
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This is 3 year old Shreya. 


Her parents abandoned her and 
vanished. rf you turn the page, 


you LL do the same. 





Created by Contract for a cause 


With no one left in the world, little Shreya doesn't have the 
slightest hope of facing the future, unless she gets an education 
And that's where you come in To make a dream called Nanhi Kali 
come true Through Nanhi Kali, you can hecome the foster parent 
of a little girl like Shreya By giving Rs 125 a month towards her 
education your 'daughter' will be put into school and ın fact, you 
will receive regular reports about her progress including a 
photograph Nanhi Kalı is a special project of the K C Mahindra 
Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 
industrial families in India. A trust that's been working since 1953 
to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 
Nanhı Kali literally means "little flower', with people like you, we 
hope to repar the broken petals of thousands of such 


underprivileged little girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Naw kate? 


A special project of the K C Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court 3rd Floor Near Regal Cinema Mahakavı Bhushan Marg 
Mumbat - 400 001 Tel 22021031 Fax 22852441 
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RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 


HONDA Mowers are sold and serviced in India 
exclusively by 


HONDA 


For any other Information, contact Marketing Department 
HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
Sth Floor, Kirt Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 
Phones (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718, 
Fax 91-11 - 5752218, 5753652 


İdeal for Farm Houses, Golf Courses, Factory 
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Easy starting 
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ONE might have imagined that ın a society as seeped 
in delusions of past grandeur, forever claiming recog- 
nition as the world’s oldest living civilization, the con- 
servation of heritage, both natural and built, would 
enjoy high priority Our heritage 1s after all more than 
a legacy, in myriad ways tt defines us, provides us an 
identity and helps locate us in our uniqueness . 
Any such expectation 1s unfortunately belied by 
the way we, both citizens and the state, treat our cul- 
tural heritage More than the air of decay and. uncon- 
cern, what 1s shocking 1s the veritable vandalism 
marking even our most prized monuments Take as an 
instance the ongoing controversy surrounding the Taj, 
without doubt the best-known symbol of ourcompos- 
ite culture The fact that a multiplicity of authorities 
could so easily visualise dwarfing the marble mauso- 
leum with a commercial mall, this despite a plethora 


ü 
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of legislations forbidding any construction activity | 


close to the site, should force us to rethink what con- ^ 


servation actually means forus 

Is it, as the early Orrentalısts and the,current post- 
modernists claim, that India and Indiansare ahistorical, 
at least in the conventional western sense Itis routihely 
asserted that what we, as acivilization, möre value are 
living traditions, not material artefacts of the past Even 
more common is the proposition that conservation 1S 
an elitist concern, unnecessarily locking in scarce 
resources — funds, technology, personnel — better 
deployed for meeting basic needs 

Even though there 1s a smattering of truth to the 
above, the incontestable fact 1s that each of us, rich or 


ru 


The problem 


poor, relate in our unconscious to some site or structure, 
secular or religious, which we both treasure and are 
willing to invest in It can hardly be asserted that the 
thousands of places which not only survive, but receive 
care and attention, are only as a result of state or elite 
concern 
Nevertheless, what we choose to preserve and 
protect, or destroy, 1s a reflection of decisions taken 
by society and its leadership at a specific time and ` 
context This, ın a multıcultural, layered and segmented 
Society, with each fraction claiming different, often 
conflictual pasts and symbols cannot but be deeply 
contentious Just think of the deep passions aroused 
by the destruction of the Babrı Masjid, seen as living 
testimony to ourcomposite culture by some and a sym- 
bol of national humiliation by others 
' The problem, however, ıs more complex than 
whether we are an ahistorical people, or what site/ 
building reflective of which style/period/lineage we 
' choose to invest in The process of conservation 1s 
today seen as a specialised task, a responsibility of 
experts governed by their professional canons and a 
range of national and international covenants It 15 
thus Institutional political process which defines not 
only what shouid be conserved/restored, but how 
And therein arise a range of conflicts 
Much of our extant ‘wisdom’ about conservation 
comes to us from the West, ın particular the Venice 
Charter, drawn up ın the wake of the Second World War 
In its essence, the framework privileges the structure 
“over the site and experts over people In multicultural 


contexts such as ours where most sites/structures 
embody multiple ownership and use, an uncritical applı- 
cation of international canons can create problems 

For instance, can the state take over and entrust 
the restoration and maintenance of the ghats at Varanasi 
or the Jama Masjid to the Archaeological Survey of 
India? What of ‘historic’ buildings ın our densely popu- 
lated walled cities, 1f not the city itself? It may be easier 
to take over and restore abandoned structures, but 
what if the.sites/structures are ın occupation, for ins- 
tance the Ghalib Haveli ın Delhi? 

Much has been made of a “no building zone” 
around recognised historic sites How does one apply 
it in the case of Mehrauli where every inch of land 1s 
covered by a bewildering array of structures of vary- 
Ing vintage, many 1n continuous occupation? Not 
quite like ‘restoring’ the Acropolis or the Pyramids 
Any effort to isolate the symbol from the community 
of users 1s likely to be meet fierce resistance 

Alongside the broad philosophical/political 
concerns are technical questions relating to issues of 
authenticity — of materials, styles, technology and 
skills How often have we witnessed fundamental dif- 
ferences between modern and traditional knowledge 
and practitioners Inthe event of conflict, whose views 
prevail? And given the internally differentiated nature 
of both modernity and tradition, exercising choice 
becomes even more complex 

Associated with any initiative are costs, both 
who 1s to provide funding and how the resources 
invested will be recovered A popular solution is to 


seek public-private partnerships and corporatise 
each site hoping to cash in on tourism potential, mainly 
foreign Itis insufficiently realised that such processes, 
while helping reduce the fiscal burden of the state, 
may well serve to further alienate the sıte/structure 
fromthe community Paradoxically, however, tourism 
not only generates revenues but associated emp- 
loyment and can thereby enhance local interest in 
conservation 

Finally, what of legislation as a route to conser- 
vation Unfortunately, much of our law-making pro- 
cess 15 shrouded ın secrecy and kept confined to the 
officialdom. Equally, that few legislators are either 
interested 1n or aware of the many dimensions of the 
problem The only time the common citizen learns of 
the rules governing a site/structure 1s when the restric- 
tions imposed directly impacts his income and employ- 
ment. The tssue then passes into the realm of agitational 
politics, contributing little to clarifying the issues, and 
further distorting the application of the law 

Itis not that nothing can be done Both within the 
country and elsewhere it 1s possible to cite many suc- 
cessful cases of conservation, of private and commu- 
nity participation, of inclusive processes that contribute 
to income and employment generation and thereby 
ensure a sustained public interest The challenge 1s to 
extend these isolated experiments into a wider move- 
ment such that we too as Indians can experience 
pride in our heritage. Otherwise, as Anand. Kentish 


Coomaraswamy had presciently warned, we may well 
beleft with only decaying fragments of our past 
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THE Asian region has the densest 
heritage, the most diverse cultures 
and, with the impact of modernity, an 
incredible fusion of the past and pre- 
sent. In an environment marked by 
fierce competition for resources, rapid 
development and globalization, it 1s 


- imperative today torecognize that cul- 


tural significance though profoundly 
rooted 1n ancient traditions, 1s dyna- 
mic and continuously evolving It 
represents acontemporary addressing 
of one's cultural environment, where 
the Petronas Towers are as contextu- 
ally valid as the Taj Mahal 

The challenge isto evolve a sys- 
tem that ensures development where 
conservation 1s integrative and builton 
a genuine system of inclusion Tradı- 
tional social systems are threatened, 
unable to address the complexities of 
societies in transition and the conflict 
of reconciling outward manifestations 
of modernity ın a deeply traditional 
culture This 1s a core concern today 
It 1mpacts issues of conservation as 
much as high density of population, 
shifting economic base and reckless 
consumption of resources do 


Managing cultural significance 


AMITA BAIG 


It ıs the present — contemporary 
culture and aspirations often vying for 
space in a deeply traditional society — 
which presents a challenge in manag- 
ing cultural heritage, often redefining 
the significance The mannerin which 
this 1s addressed will require careful 
moderation as we try to secure the past 
ina world where the pace of change is 
outstripping the capacity to assimi- 
late The effort must be to link the past 
and the kinetic present to emerge with 
a synergy that ıs truly reflective of the 
multiple facets of Indian culture 

Equally we must acknowledge 
that conservation worldwide works 
within a larger socio-political frame- 
work where political expediency 1s 
often a protagonist of singular cultures 
and risks undermining the plurality or 
the diversity of the nation’s heritage 
This1samost fearful trend for itcould 
ultimately lead to dispossession and 
have powerful consequences It would 
disenfranchise, distort and at worst 
destroy the fabric of society Such 
political alienation would alter irre- 
versibly the cultural significance ofan 
area 


In India there 1s enormous politi- 
cal influence over culture Any cultu- 
ral heritage programme therefore must 
recognize, though not necessarily 
subscribe to, these emerging trends 
Even though governments do not 
determine a people's culture — in fact 
they are often determined by it — they 
certainly influence the trajectory of 
change Equally, political compul- 
sions today are often at variance with 
aholistic perception of culture or more 
often, use it to serve cynical ends 


C ous as practiced and pro- 
moted today in India has evolved from 
our colonial administrative frame- 
work where tangible heritage had a 
higher value than the cultural tradition 
or wisdom that made it possible It 
was, and still is, based on a principle 
of exclusivity where knowledge and 
indeed custodianship vests entirely 
with government and excludes all 
others Such assumptionsare fareasier 
to perpetuate because they do not 
accept the need to evolve, keep pace 
with or dialogue Our historic cities 
and sites today are 1n the turmoil of 
change and policies of little relevance 

Although we have access to the 
most profound and learned under- 
standing of our heritage, there is cry- 
ıng need to evaluate the processes by 
which we influence, protect and pre- 
sent our cultural heritage This must 
stem from an understanding that con- 
servation of heritage 1s based on pro- 
foundly human needs, the need to live 
in surroundings that remain familiar 
while allowing for desirable and ıne- 
vitable changes for the improvement 
and enhancement ofthe historic habi- 
tat Conservation, therefore, must 
expand from the realm of building pre- 
servation and management of the 
urban fabric, anexercıse that ıs largely 
an exclusive venture of governments 
and professionals, tocommunuty driven 
policies andactions 


Even though we recognize that 
culture and heritage 1s indivisible, 
the manner ın which this is addressed 
inIndia ıs more or less completely dıs- 
connected The recent controversy 
prevailing at the protected Bhojshala 
Temple in Madhya Pradesh has not 
generated enough debate on the fun- 
damental question as to whether 
restoring a temple to worship will ın 
fact validate its future Sacred space 
belongs to the devout as much as it 
does to the custodians ofthe heritage, 
and the time has come to review the 
premise of conservation and ‘wor- 
ship' as mutually exclusive objec- 
tives Government orders issued in 
2003 are structured muchas they were 
a hundred years ago ‘Hindus may 
worship on Tuesdays and may leave 
offerings of a few flowers or grains 
of rice’ while ‘Namazi’s may offer 
prayers at noon at the mosque on 
Friday’, only underscores what has 
become in the world’s largest demo- 
cracy, a total chasm between the gov- 
ernment and the governed 


H.. the Archaeological Survey 
of India opened itself to discussion 
and debate, and had the conservation 
profession been more enfranchised, 
many issues of deep contention ın cul- 
tural heritage could be addressed in a 
public forum and perhaps not reduced 
our sacred heritage to political crisis 
and conflict We need to consider the 
innovative steps Sri Lanka has takes 
ın its archaeological site of Polon- 
naruva, where the priests have been 
encouraged to restore worship at the 
site while being trained to be its cus- 
todians and conservators It needed 
enormous vision, political will and cul- 
tural sensitivity to make this a reality 

We may have lost 1n India the 
opportunity to open the dialogue tothe 
public to discuss, debate and analyze 
opportunities for sharing decision- 
making or even custodianship, thus 


empowering communtties with res- 
ponsibility for their cultural hentage 

In acountry as vast and with as diverse 
a heritage, the policies of our govern- 
ment have not been proactive and cer- 
tainly not progressive The 73rd and 
74th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion mandate arole forthe public ın the 
decision-making process, while the 
42nd Constitutional Amendment 
states that, ‘It is the fundamental duty 
and responsibility of every citizen of 
India to value and preserve the rich 
heritage of our composite culture ' 
The mandates ofthe Constitution have 
become mutually exclusive such that 
instead of using these amendments 
to mobilize participatory processes, 
they are used marginally Genuine 
partnership can only be invoked in an 
atmosphere oftransparency and trust 


Thee are many players who affect 
the conservation and development of 
ahistoric area conservative conserva- 
tors who believe that only they can 
manage the sites, tourism mandarins 
romanticizing the heritage, commodi- 
fication of cultural practices, and of 
course an upwardly mobile society 
with its attendant aspirations There 
are also the conflicting perspectives 
of those who wish to restore because 
that 1s the ‘norm’, and those who wish 
to renew because ıt 1s their cultural 
practice Cüğtodıans, governments, 
administrators, and indeed all of us 
who seek to protect what to many 1s 
an atrophied past, require to evolve a 
far more inclusive approach to deter- 
mining cultural significance 
Effective sustainable conser- 
vation can only be achieved when 
there 1s an authentic and contem- 
porary assessment of cultural sıgnıfı- 
cance as well as aclear understanding 
of the management of change One 
needs to shift from the framework 
of academia and scholarship to the 
people whose futures are directly 
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impacted Today where public consul- 
tation 1s a norm and socializing the 
project 1s the trend, we need to posı- 
tion the centrality of the community in 
decision-making The degree to which 
a community actually uses or identi- 
fies with their heritage often legiti- 
mizes conservation 

It 1s equally important to under- 
stand that no single formula or para- 
dıgmcan be applied to the issues which 
affect sites as diverse as the cultural 
heritage of the country 


ü 


O. of the better knovvn conser- 
vation controversy 1s the landmark 
Supreme Court judgment on the pro- 
tection of the’Tay Mahal which has 
resulted in the community and their 
heritage being completely polarized 
Ad hoc, uncontrolled development 


_and industrialization causing high 


levels of pollution endangered the pris- 
tine marble of the Tay Mahal Court 
orders banning polluting industries 
have been implemented at high cost to 
the citizen, even as other aspects of the 
court’s orders to upgrade water sup- 
ply, provide electricity and sewerage 
have remained unattended The sever- 
est indictment has been the inability 
of the government to work with the 
citizens to develop acity renewal plan 


'* which could cushion the impact of 


‘the judgment and devise opportunities 
for the future 

"its. a sad reflection of our own 
perceptions of conservation and mana- 
gement that concern about the quality 
of the monument’s environment'super- 
cedes that ofthe citizen There ıstoday 
a very real risk that ın another genera- 
tton Agra will be a city of monuments 
and hotels, devoid of life and culture, 
or worse, the people to whom this 
heritage ıs home Thecultural signifi- 
cance of the Taj Mahal would thus 
alterradically, perhapseven diminish 
its importance as the cultural icon of 
India, for icons can only be sustained 


Dartaratınn and Renewal 


where there 1s a healthy environment, 
where the living cultural heritage 1s 
vibrant and there 1s synergy 

It 1s this synergy that distin- 
guishes much of India’s heritage The 
monumental remains of the Vyaya- 
nagar Empire are alive in fields of 
sugarcane, village settlements and 
the worshipped Virupaksha Temple 
Recently at the centre of international 
controversy because a bridge was 
being constructed near 1ts most impor- 
tant remains, thus endangering the 
site, the Karnataka High Court ruled 
that the wishes of the people must 
prevail on the future of the bridge 
Today the multiple arms of govern- 
ment are forced into responding to 
the wishes of the people and to protect 
the World Heritage Site as mandated 
by Unesco 


S... the significance of 
Jaisalmer Fort, a continuous living 
fort since the 1 1th century, 1s not just 
as afortification ofthe erstwhile king, 
but also as a settlement of local people 
who sought protection of their ruler, 
unique in its own context. In recent 
years the fort has undergone phenome- 
nal change Hereditary households 
have given way to the ‘tourist trade’ 


* as hotels, restaurants and shops have 


burgeoned Water, ascarce commod- 
ity inthe desert, 1s generously pumped 
into the fort and has weakned its foun- 
dations, percolating into the fabric of 
the buildings and destroying many 
homes The cultural heritage is at risk 
here because of amanagement failure, 
a failure to address the imperatives 
of change while securing the cultural 
resource and building upon it These 
are issues for which we as a genera- 
tion are açcountable 

"There isanenormousefforttoday 
to restore the Red Fortin Delhi but, for 
the first time ın its history, its Meena 
Bazaar ıs to be shut down The ınabi- 
lity to manage change 1n the fort, to 


address the changing aspirations of 
the shop owners and to monitor their 
development, 1s leading to an irreversi- 
ble change ın the cultural significance 
of the Red Fort While it 1s being res- 
tc red, conserved and preserved, in 
the life ofthe Red Fort the ‘bazaar’ for 
the first time will be an absent pre- 
sence The conservation work must 
be welcomed for it 1s long overdue, 
but the more subtle alteration of its 
authenticity needs to be addressed 
Here again it isthe living cultural heri- 
tagethatis most fragile 


S uud Lutyen's Delhi, of cul- 
tural significance as the centre of 
government of independent India 
and not merely for its unique architec- 
tural idiom and urban planning, is also 
undergoing continuous evolution 
The canopy in the central vista which 
earlier housed the statue of the then 
King Emperor of India today lies 
empty, as for several decades scho- 
lars, conservators and governments 
debated who or what should be ins- 
talled there, thus being responsible for 
defining the cultural and even politi- 
cal significance Clearly, any decision 
taken will be a defining moment for 
the government concerned 

The importance of this aspect of 
cultural significance 1s that it is not 
merely retreating into past glory and 
fossılızıng it for the future The effort 
1s to contextualize the historic site, its 
role nits community, its linkages past 
and present Itis as important, perhaps 
even more so, to recognize the present 
significance of the heritage as it 1s to 
root it in its history It is the dynamic 
change that every site experiences 
which effectively constitutes its rich 
significance 

A recent change that has 
impacted the significance of a living 
culture 1s the ‘rediscovery’ of the River 
Indus as part of a socio-political 
agenda Seduced by enormous, pre- 


viously unimaginable, quantum of 
investment by the government in the 
highly advertised and profiled ‘Sindhu 
Darshan’ and ‘Cultural Centres’ in 
Ladakh, the marginalisation of its tra- 
ditional and very localized culture of 
the region 1s under real threat 

Ladakh”s culture, apart from its 
ancient and continuous Buddhist her- 
itage, is distinguished by the profound 
interdependence of man and his envi- 
ronment In the last few decades, with 
the presence of a large army and the 
advent of tourists, its culture has faced 
transformation and although society 
has evolved, it is still deeply rooted in 
its traditional ways and lifestyles In 
times of intense and extreme change, 
securing cultural traditions secures 
society and provides that crucial sense 
of cherished local pride Cultural inter- 
ventions here distort perceptions and 
risk alienating community pride 


A... management challenge 
has been the traditional habitat It was 
not until the last twenty years that the 
local environment, the village settle- 
ment or the historic urban form, has 
been accepted to be of historic value 
and cultural significance These were 
never valued as part of India’s cultural 
heritage and even today an ongoing 
battle for survival of familiar, shared 
and even sacred spaces, gains little 
giound The conservation profession 
has fought its toughest battles with 
realtors, developers and critically with 
the contemporary’ aspirations of a 
modernizing city 

The management of historic 
sites and evolution of its cultural sig- 
nificance are amongst the most com- 
plex aspects of'conservation, since it 
demands balancing the multiple pres- 
sures of people, their aspirations, poli- 
tical ambitions and development 
priorities. The provision of piped 
water to Jaisalmer Fort cannot be de- 
nied, nor indeed the location of a seven 


million tonne crude oil refinery as an 
economic hub in the small town of 
Mathura The tragedy is the absence 
of vision, proper planning, and forthe 
people whose cultural heritage has 
been compromised, the manner in 
which their lives have been irrever- 
sibly altered It has rendered the peo- 
ple and their heritage vulnerable and 
now the management issues are so 
stupendous they are almost ımpossı- 
ble to address 


T. perceptional change needed 
now 1s to disengage from the west- 
ern notion of preservation of cultural 
heritage, which 1s based on a premise 
that once the heritage 1s catalogued, 
archived and legislated, its future 1s 
secure This has little relevance in the 
Asian region which has a continuous 
living culture and change 1s an inevi- 
table part of progress The Nara Docu- 
ment on Authenticity and the New 
Zealand Charter for Conservation ın 
the early nineties, sought to present 
a more culturally relevant perspec- 
tive on conservation While the Nara 
Document focuses on renewal of the 
heritage as a cultural tradition, in 
New Zealand the Treaty of Waitiang1 
acknowledges the historical basis for 
indigenous guardianship InIndiathe 
renewal of religious buildings clearly 
stipulated in sacred texts is provided 
for in the Bombay Heritage Regula- 
tions of 1994, arguably the first 
acknowledgement of cultural refere- 
nces for managing cultural heritage 
Our historic cities are not mere 
édifices of the past seeking survival in 
the dynamic present, but rather more 
as layers of civilization each of which 
has had a profound impact on the cul- 
ture of the city, and more importantly 
the citizen Certainly there must be 
an informed way that the community, 
which 1s in effect the custodian of 
culture, can play a more direct role in 
determining the future of their heri- 


tage Public-private partnership 1s not 
the mere grant or receipt of funds, it is 
the sharing of knowledge, of custodi- 
anshıp Most crucially it expands the 
base for decision-making and enlarges 
the stakeholder’s role The manage- 
ment of the cultural heritage 1s more 
than ever before, a transdisciplinary 
undertaking It must become one of the 
key building blocks for the future 


T. need therefore 1s to shift from 
an academic approach where con- 
cern for the preservation of heritage 
ıs already external, and restore it to 
the actual custodians of the heritage 
This 1s clearly a proposition with poli- 
tical dimensions, which requires to be 
carefully moderated so that we can 
ensure that the value ascribed to the 
cultural heritage 1s not misrepresented 
by vested interests, thus derailing the 
entire process It seeks new avenues of 
communication, which do not neces- 
sarily find a voice in the current socio- 
political context The most difficult 
aspect will be of reconciling contra- 
dictions, as material and monetary 
values take precedence as do divei- 
gent views and conflicting values The 
task ahead is to ensure that 1n the pro- 
cess of developing these strategies 
no intrinsic part of the composite cul- 
tural heritage 1s compromised This 
will require enormous vision, sensi- 
tivity and pragmatism 

On cultural significance there 
will be many views but little variance 
if we can secure a multi-layer compos- 
ite culture, recognizing that for every 
region, every place and every culture 
there 1s aunique idiom which can safe- 
guard inter-generational equity Itisa 
sobering thought that in the 21st cen- 
tury with cultural boundaries being de- 
fined and redefined as never before, 
managing the cultural significance 
has deep and profound implications 
that are crucial to the future of civili- 
zation 
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THE conservation of cultural heritage 
in India today 1s defined primarily as 
a management exercise directed by 
conventions, recommendations and 
charters formulated by the interna- 
tional cdmmunıty on the one hand and 
provisions of the Constitution of India 
onthe other 

In the period from the 1950s to 
the late 1970s, the international com- 
munity adopted major conventions, 
recommendations and charters for the 
protection of the cultural heritage 
Some of these are the Hague Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Con- 


Conflicts and conservation 
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flict (1954), the International Charter 
forthe Conservation and Restoration 
of Monuments and Sites (1964), the 
Report of the World Commission on 
the Means of Prohibiting and Prevent- 
ing the Illicit Import, Export and 
Transfer of Ownership of Cultural 
Property (1970) and, last and undoubt- 
edly the most famous of all, the Con- 
vention concerning the Protection of 
World Cultural and Natural Heritage 
(1972) better known as the World Heri- 
tage Convention ! 

] The World Culture Report— Culture, Con- 


flict and Pluralism 2000, Paris, Unesco, 
2000, p 153 


Richard A Engelhardt points 
out that the Convention of 1972 1s 
undoubtedly the most universal and 
powerful In November2001, Unesco 
and Iccrom, at the request of the world 
heritage committee, jointly convened 
a meeting of heritage professionals 
from across the Asian region where it 
was decided that the Asian Academy 
for Conservation Management of 
Cultural Heritage be developed to 
upgrade the professional capacity for 
cultural heritage conservation and 
management ın the Asian region ? 


T. campaign, first undertaken by 
the Unesco in 1959-60 on the basis 
of an urgent request from Egypt and 
Sudan to protect the Nubian monu- 
ments from destruction due to the 
construction of the Aswan Dam, intro- 
duced the ıdea that monuments are 
the cultural heritage of humanity and 
therefore of concern to the inter- 
national community Nevertheless, it 
was clear that the state, Egypt 1n this 
case, should bear a reasonable share 
of the burden * 

Asamember of the global order 
India can adopt these provisions pro- 
vided they do not go against the spirit 
of the Constitution Some of these are 
being followed The conservation of 
heritage in India 1s regulated by the 
following constitutional provisions 
the fundamental rights to freedom of 
religion and culture (articles 21 to 30) 
that empower different communities 
to look after their cultural property, 
the directive principles (article 49 
and51 A) which empower the state to 
protect monuments and artifacts of 
national importance (List I-20, 6, 11-7, 
12 H1-40 of the 7th schedule) 

2 RıchardA Engelhardt, ‘Evolving Concepts 
ol World Heritage Need for New Manage- 
ment Strategies , in Rajeshwarı Tandon (ed), 
A Case fo) Nauonal Policy for Heritage Con- 


servation and Management New Delhi, 
INTACH 2002 p 47 


3 The World Culture Repoit op cit 


This regime, however, does not 
provide fornumerous shared sites and 
builtstructures constructed by diverse 
communities dispersed throughout 
our rural and urban areas Nor does it 
address volatile issues that underlie 
the destruction of cultural heritage 
and are thus central to determining 
the nature and scope of conserva- 
tion Some ofthem are asfollows the 
rate of destruction and dissipation 
of the diversity of natural resources 
and of social and cultural traditions 
onaccountof modern economic deve- 
lopment processes far exceeds the 
rate of recovery, reproduction and 
regeneration, the state and the domı- 
nantcommunity combine their power 
and authority to marginalize other 
communities and their heritage, dif- 
ferences multiply to give rise to con- 
flicts — these escalate into violence, 
war and terrorism, the individual, 
family and community are rendered 
weak and vulnerable, gradually social 
and cultural fatigue and the monu- 
mental inertia of time have begun to 
undermine our confidence 


I. such a sıtuatıon the nature and 
scope of conservatıon cannot be a 
managementexercise restricted to the 
territorial confines of a site It has ins- 
tead to be concerned with the revitali- 
zation of society and culture, through 
a network of middle level civil soci- 
ety social institutions that lie between 
the state on the one hand and the ındı- 
vidual, family and community on the 
other 

The conservationist's field of 
work is overcast with a heterogeneity 
of historical elements These include 
both secular and religious built struc- 
tures, artifacts, myths, landscapes, 
legends, manuscripts, rituals, custom- 
ary practices, beliefs and memories 
They carry a variety of social, cultural, 
political, historical and psychological 
meanings Some of them have cıvılı- 


zational depth while others are part of 
modern history By and large conser- 
vationists are concerned with com- 
mercially usable heritage, for instance 
those related totourism Much less at- 
tention 1s given to secular structures 
such as baolis as our obsession with 
modern technology and understand- 
ing of modernity preventus from deve- 
loping principles that underlie such 
structures Together they constitute 
heritage and nottradition 

In everyday usage tradition and 
heritage are deployed interchange- 
ably On closer look there 1s a differ- 
enceintheir meaning Heritage either 
belongs to allorto none Unlike tradı- 
tion, ıtdoes not constitute the identity 
of any single cultural-ethnic group 
Heritage either belongs to all (adiver- 
sity of peoples) who have contributed 
their labour to its protection and con- 
servation orto none Those who look 
after ıt are caretakers and custodians 
(not owners) on behalf of the ‘all’ In 
contrast, those who share a common 
history, culture and language look 
aftertradition The tradition ofa group 
is its heritage However, all of heri- 
tage 1s not part ofa group's tradition 


VV.. does tiadition become heri- 


tage? In my view this happens when 
its identity and survival in the world 
is not dependent on the labour of the 
community that built ıt but on the 
labour of love and care from diverse 
groups of people who have looked 
after it This applies to several aban- 
doned heritage built structures that 
are being looked after either by the 
state (for instance, the remains of the 
Harappan civilization are not linked to 
any particular group —they belong to 
all Indians) or by people living in the 
immediate neighbourhood (for ins- 
tance the Kishan Mandir in Kishankot, 
discussed later in the essay) 

These heritage elements can be 
grasped as remains, residues and frag- 
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ments Asremaıns they invoke a sense 
of a larger whole, as residues they 
induce a sense of past social processes 
and thought patterns, and as fragments 
they convey a sense of injury 

In most instances there 1s a 
record of property attached to such 
structures The conservation of such 
heritage is possible only when prop- 
erty ownership is in favour ofa collec- 
tive of caretakers 1 believe the most 
appropriate way to conserve heritage 
is to use the property to develop live- 
lıhoods and generate resources for 
conservation woik 

In addition, there are several 
community traditions that have 
evolved by means of social exchange 
and thus share several “common ele- 
ments' or have integrated 'plural ele- 
ments in a common space ' These too 
are part of heritage The common ele- 
ments, such as the five elements of 
nature, the work of the ten gurus of 
Sikhi (Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind) 
orthe works of Kabir, have variously 
been interpreted as giving rise to the 
tradition of distinctsects and commu- 
nities The conservation of such her- 
itage requires measures preventing 
any oneinterpretation ofthe “common 
elements' from marginalizing and 
colonizing other groups and their 
interpretations 


T. conservation of *plural elements 
inacommon space’ orofthe “common 
space that brings together plural ele- 
ments' such as 1s found in the Guru ki 
Maseet the mosque built by the Guru 
(described later in the essay) requires 
that the principle — the promotion not 
of one's own religion but of the other 
and by extension the freedom of the 
other isthe premise forthe freedom of 
the self —1s cardinal to the constitution 
of the group of caretakers 

Heritage leaves us witha variety 
of narratives Some are tales of cons- 
tructive peacekeeping, of social proc- 


Restoration and Renewal 


esses For instance, the transformation 
of a prince into a Buddha, of a dacoit 
into the poet Valmiki and the works 
of several Sufı-bhaktı saints and the 
ten Sikh gurus Others are tales ofcon- 
flicts, violence, war, terrorism, disas- 
ter and breakdown, for instance, 
memories of partition, communal 
violence and the divisive force of cor- 
porate victimization in the Bhopal 
gas tragedy Finally, some narratives 
articulate the metaphysical anxiety 
underlying the yearning for continu- 
ity, common to both war and peace , 
For instance, the Harappan seal depic- 
ting Gilgamesh brings to us the story 
of his arduous journey into the forest 
in search of everlasting life 
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A more recent expression of this 
anxiety can be seen ın the poetry of 
Rabindranath Tagore 

The war drums are sounded 

Menforce their features into frightfulness 
and gnash their teeth, 

And before they rush out to gather raw 
humanflesh for the death’s larder, 

they march to the temple of Buddha, 

the compassionate, 

to claim his blessings 


Theyprayfor success, 

for they must rise weeping and wailing 

In the wake, sever ties of love, 

Plantflags on the ashes of desolate homes, 
Devastate the centres of culture 

and shrines of beauty, - 

Mark red with blood their trails 

across greenmeadows and populous 
markets 

And so they march to the temple of Buddha, 
the compassionate, 

to claim his blessings 


They willpunctuate each thousand of 
the maumedand the killed 

With trumpeting of their triumph, 
Arouse demons at the sight 

of imbs torn bleeding from women 
and children, 


And they pray that they may befog minds 
with untruths 

And poison God's sweet air of breath 
And therefore they march to the temple 
of Buddha, the compassionate, 

to claim his blessings 


T. take this discussion forward I 
describe the conservation work under- 
taken by a multi-disciplinary team 
put together by the Cultural Resource 
Conservation Initiative (CRCI) dur- 
ing 1998-2000 at the Guru ki Maseet 
in Hargobindpur and the Kishan 
Mandir in Kishankot in district Gur- 
daspur, Punjab The Guru ki Maseet 
1s situated on the banks of the river 
Beas where it was originally built 
by the sixth guru, Guru Hargobind 
Sahib He also built the Akal Takht 
that stands facing the Harmandir 
Sahıb ın the Golden Temple complex 
at Amritsar Both these sacred build- 
ings wereconstructed in theearly 17th 
century 

Historically, the fifth guru, Guru 
Aryan Dev first built the Harmandir 
Sahib to give expression to piri, the 
spiritual aspect, and his son Guru 
Hargobind constructed the Akal Takht 
to introduce mızı, the temporal aspect 
of Sikhi In keeping with Sikhi, the piri 
regulates the miri The two nishan 
sahibs represent this relation Of the 
two, the one representing piri 1s taller 
than the other one which represents 
miri 

The story of the maseet, des- 
cribed here 1n brief, expresses this 
relation Having defeated the Mughal 
forces in a fierce battle that took place 
at Rohilkhand (now Hargobindpur) 
the guru consulted his Sikhs to find a 
way that would bring to an end the war 
between the Hindus, Sikhs and Mus- 
lıms After muchdeliberationthe guru 
requested Vishwakarma, who at that 
moment descended in human ıncar- 
nation, to construct a beautiful maseet, 
confident that this sacred shrine would 


bring together the Sikhs, Muslims 
and Hindus 

Several years after partition, the 
Nihang Singhs took the initiative to 
look after the abandoned maseet In 
1997, the Delhi-based CRCI under- 
took conservation work with the con- 
sent of the Nihang Singhs At that 
point in time the Nihang Singhs daily 
1ead the Guru Granth Sahib which 
was placed inside the maseet The con- 
servation work generated a mixed 
response The most significant was a 
petition to the Human Rights Commis- 
sion that the maseet was being con- 
verted ıntoa gurdwara The local police 
office entiusted with the inquiry, how- 
ever, reported that this was not so Later 
the Wakf Board came forward to claim 
that since the maseet was listed with 
them, 1n accordance with their norms 
and regulations, Muslims should be 
allowed to offer prayers as and when 
they wanted They also requested the 
Nihang Singhs to house the Guru 
Granth Sahib in adifferent place 


Mimi agreed 
and on their request the CRCI team 
constructed a separate room for the 
Guiu Granth Sahib They, however, 
requested the Wakf Board that the 
responsibility for looking after the 
maseet should remain withthem The 
Wakf Board willingly agreed In 2001, 
by means of a written agreement, the 
Nihang Singhs acknowledged the 
Wakf Board's right over the maseet 
andthe Wakf Board in return endorsed 
the right of the Nihangs to continue as 
caretakers Asasubstantiation of this 
1eciprocity the members of the Wakf 
offered namaz at the maseet in the 
presence ofthe Nihang Singhs Asan 
institution of civil society, the CRCI 
team performed an important role by 
creating conducive conditions for 
conversation and dialogue 

When the CRCI team visited 
Kishankot to explore possibilities for 


the conservation of the Kishan Mandir, 
built in the late 17th century, it was 
being looked after by the Kishan 
Mandir Trust, setup by a middle class 
mazhabı Sikh landlord As a result 
the conservation work was initiated 
and supported by the trust The Kishan 
Mandir has valuable wall paintings It 
was constructed by afamıly of thakurs 
whose descendants now live in Delhi, 
having abandoned the mandir and the 
village inthe mid-1980s The thakurs, 
though nostalgic about the mandir and 
the years they lived in Kishankot, were 
reluctant to return Before the thakurs 
left, the mandir was exclusively used 
by them, though occasionally on fes- 
tival days people from the village were 
allowed access The social structure 
of the village was feudal with most 
villagers working for the thakur’s 
family in their household, agricultural 
fields and gardens 


A... the thakurs left the village, 
their ‘labour of creation’ was dead and 
this prepared the necessary condi- 
tions for “the labour of love and care” 
to replace it The village began to par- 
ticipate in the democratic process of 
development — elections were held, a 
panchayat was formed and several 
programmes for economic and social 
development were initiated. Not all 
benefited from them and consequently 
inequalities were compounded Not 
only did the social structures continue 
to remain inequitous, several new 
social problems cropped up 
Alongside, there began a bitter, 
violent and acrimonious conflict for 
possession of the mandir between the 
middle class mazhabı Sikh landlord 
and an upper class jat Sikh landlord, 
each backed by rival political parties 
This divided the village into two 
groups The mazhabı Sikh group took 
the matter to court, formed the Kishan 
Mandrr Trust and through a series of 
litigations assumed responsibility to 


protect the mandir In its perception, 
the trust believed it had saved the 
mandir from being appropriated by a 
Jat landlord 


P the standpoint of the CRCI 
team, some aspects of the situation 
proved significant for conservation 
Though both groups enjoyed a mean- 
ingful relation with the mandir, their 
understanding of materials and resto- 
ration was not in keeping with conser- 
vation standards Crucially, the social 
structure of Kishankot was highly 
Inequitous, culturally diverse and 
inflicted with severe social problems 
such as unemployment, alcoholism, 
wife beating and inter-family feuds 
Finally, its association with the trust 
conveyed to the people that the CRCI 
team was biased in favour of the 
mazhabi group and prejudiced against 
the yat group 

The group with the mazhabi 
landlord was active in conservation 
work It did not want people from the 
other group to participate even as 
those who supported the jat landlord 
dissuaded people from cooperat- 
ing with the CRCI team. The CRCI 


insisted that these quartels should. 


notbe broughtto the conservation site 
Though an effort was made to setupa 
‘conservation group in the village 
independent of the Kishan Mandir 
Trust and the panchayat system, ıt 
was not a community organization 
The intention underlying this effort 
was to create a common space for 
peaceful activity that might help 
restrain people from violence while 
enabling them to find solutions to 
their problems 

This failed because both the trust 
(which was aligned to the Congress 
party) and the panchayat (which was 
controlled by the Akalıs) felt threat- 
ened The question was who would 
take credit for work being done at the 
mandir — the Congress or the Akalis? 
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The CRCI team’s position was that 
conservation work must be kept out 
of the folds of vote politics From 
the standpoint of the district adminis- 
tration the CRCI sponsored ‘group’ 
enjoyed no legitimacy as they saw 
no reason why conservation could 
not be undertaken with the support of 
the panchayat 

The panchayat emerged as an 
institution in unstable equilibrium It 
could not be free either of the dynam- 
ics of vote politics or state power and 
its development programmes Thus, 
the CRCI decided to work with the 
trust Acentral concern was to prevent 
the trust from becoming self-centred 
and promoting an agenda for destruc- 
tive development 


A group of masons and youth from 
the village and its neighbourhood 
were gradually trained into selected 
aspects of conservation work In the 
course of interaction with the people 
of Kishankot several activities were 
initiated. for children, youth and 
women all of which got linked to the 
conservation work These activities 
included setting up a sports club, a 
non-formal education centre, a tailor- 
ing and embroidery centre and a gar- 
dening club 

In addition, the trust initiated a 
programme to generate livelihoods 
The village tank was prepared for 
breeding fish for the local market In 
the absence of funds, the initial task of 
draining the water and deepening the 
tank was undertaken by volunteers 
from the village on the assurance that 
they would get the first nght to wage 
labour in subsequent works once 
funds became available * 

Through these initiatives, an 
effort was made to communicate that 
voluntary work was necessary for 


4 The work in Kishankot ıs incomplete The 
reasons are beyond the scope of this essay 


conservation to ensure that everyone 
participated to evolve an understand- 
ing of conservation principles, prac- 
tices and procedures, deal with social 
problems, and integrate the mandir 
into the routine life of the village, mak- 
ing itequally accessible to all 

I learnt that the core of conser- 
vation 1s a healing process and not 
merely a process of empowering the 
people of the village — technıcally, 
socially, economically and politically, 
that with the help of women, children 
and the elders who not only are the 
most vulnerable sections of society 
but also the foundation for the future 
the sense of collective life can be 
recovered, and that appropriate con- 
servation practices and procedures 
can be evolved ın reciprocity between 
professionals from the team and 
skilled craftspersons from the village 


i n both instances the collective com- 
prises of different communities Like 
the Harappan civilization, the Guru ki 
Maseet and Kishan Mandir belong to 
the collective of caretakers In the 
case of Harappa the collective 1s the 
people of India, in the case of Guru ki 
Maseet itis the Nihang Singhs and the 
Wakf Board, and inthe case of Kishan 
Mandir the collective 1s the people 
of the village In both instances the 
collective comprises of different com- 
munities 

In the course of work at the Guru 
ki Maseet and Kishankot it emerged 
thataconservationist needsto be more 
than a technically skilled person or a 
professional expert who only has his/ 
her expertise to share He 1s required 
to deal with conflict situations. The 
practical and theoretical skills for this 
develop ın the process of conserva- 
tion, which contributes to the making 
ofthe “culture of peace' and strength- 
ens the fabric of civil society 

The rhythm of conservation 
work thus runs against the grain of 


development processes initiated with 
high-speed technologies It has to 
confront a hierarchical and mequitous 
society where not all communities 
have equal access to public spaces 

Under a secular regime, groups with 
different capabilities come in differ- 
ent numbers to assert their constitu- 
tional rightto propogate their religion 
and culture In sucha situation, differ- 
ent groups compete with each other 
for power in the public sphere Thus 
public and private spaces become con- 
tested Tradition loses its forward- 
looking orientation The exercise of 
this right may actually undermine 
human rights—viz sinceconservation 
protects group rights it can run the risk 
of promoting the discriminatory prin- 
ciples of the caste system and inhuman 
practices such as child marriage 


F.... the work of the conserva- 
tionist ıs to 1econtextualise the ele- 
ments of heritage by means of the 
labour of care The process of recon- 
textualizing elements of heritage 
(residues, fragments and remains) 
draws 1n several stakeholders from 
different communities and from dif- 
ferent strata of society They bring 
with them social problems and con- 
flicts Since these problems affect 
conservation work, they need to be 
addressed as part of it This 1s possi- 
ble as stakeholders begin to address 
these problems and see themselves as 
caretakers on behalf of society This 
creates shared common spaces linked 
with heritage. They make a joint effort 
and contribute their labour of care 
(which includes physical work) to 
deal with social questions such as 
group rights, entitlements, problems 
of materials, 1esources and skills It 
begins to restore people's confidence 
to deal with their disabilities, to pre- 
vent differences and conflicts from 
degenerating into violence and incul- 
cates a sense of collectiveness and 


plurality The conservation habitus 
begins to evolve This 1s the founda- 
tion of aculture of peace 

Conservationists can neither 
be value neutral nor see themselves 
as participating inconflict resolution 
Both these approaches encourage 
conflict, which 1s not always good 
for conservation There are no ready 
solu-tions to these problems At best 
we can discuss and initiate the pro- 
cess foi, developing an approach 
I would like to suggest that to be 
effective conservation must safe- 
guard human rights 

Conservation, as I see it, isastudy 
ot structural vulnerability It has three 
aspects First, it requires developing 
an understanding that remains, 
residues and fragments are fragile 
because they are displaced from their 
original historic situation and thus 
lack a ground for acquiring an identity 
As shadows of a larger historical pro- 
cess they are more than material objects 
with physical properties Having 
withstood the test of time they show 
the strength of human labour 


S... it calls for the identifica- 
tion of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the immediate social context where 
they may find their ground and acquire 
anew identity Thus it 1s important to 
know the relation between heritage 
and the context This relation may be 
one of complementarity or contradic- 
tion and contrast Third, itis an appeal 
toseveral stakeholders (that are linked 
tothe heritage) to contribute the labour 
ofcare, come together and participate 
ın the process to deal with conflicts 
that are likely to surface in the course 
of integrating heritage with the con- 
temporary context Such an effort 
facilitates aconservation habitus? and 
initiates a healing process that pre- 
5 This term was used by the French thinker 


Pierre Bourdieu in Outline of a Theory of 
Practice 


pares the ground for the emergence of 
asense of collective 

Our ‘habitus’ constitutes us as 
‘beings with habits’ — attitudes, emo- 
tions, practices, rituals, customs, 
thinking habits, material culture, ways 
of earning a livelihood, social rela- 
tions and so on The habitus defines 
the work of a conservationist in the 
likeness of organic gardening, that 1s 
to create conditions (by keeping away 
destructive forces — goats, buffalos 
and other intruders) for nature, both 
human and non-human, to unfold in 
the tıme and space of history 


T. conservation habitus in my view 
has five aspects — shelter, parsımony, 
resilience, elasticity and plurality 
They are aspects of a habit as well as 
of a structure and system Shelter 1s 
both to protect and look after It regu- 
lates the relation between the inside 
andoutside of a structure and system 
It has a physical and a social and cul- 
turalaspect Asahabit,to give shelter 
1s to generate warmth necessary for 
recovery Our memories (1n the form 
of ideas, events, material culture and 
social processes) can generate warmth 
as much as an ability to forget The 
past that remains with us can both be 
a curse and a blessing Memories 
can cause illness as much as they can 
heal Each by itself annihilates differ- 
ences, generates conflicts and breeds 
violence 

There are so many situations 
wherein good theory and poetry can 
combine! Imagine ourcondition if the 
historical landscape was either clut- 
tered with material remains or if there 
was nothing that remained from the 
past Equally, imagine our condition 
1f, inthe search for everlasting life and 
unbroken continuity, we were to either 
forget all that went into making us 
what we are today or we were unable 
to forget anything atall Toremember 
or to forget can haunt as much as itcan 


rejuvenate Under such conditions 
there is no shelter and civil life is not 
possible 

Parsımony prevents dissipation 
of materials, efforts, energy and sym- 
bolic capital It is an aspect of work 
culture that needs to be cultivated to 
deal with and restrain our wasteful 
habits What ıs alarming ıs the speed 
of development The rate at which 
injuries are inflicted 1s faster than the 
rate at which people can recover (with 
all the support systems) Wounds and 
scars do not heal for several genera- 
tions As our vulnerability to crisis 
Increases our cultural reserves are 
depleted and capacities for recupera- 
tion diminish Instead of generating a 
creative and constructive social force, 
contradictions and conflicts destroy 
the self, society and human and non- 
human nature 


RS 1s an attribute of mate- 
rials used for conservation and of a 
system that 1s constructed on sound 
internal principles This gives stabi- 
lity and over time adds to grandeuı 
Whatıssıgnıfıcantıs the rapidity with 
which differences degenerate into 
conflict, conflict into violence, and 
war and terrorism mirror each other 
Human beings are reduced to thinking 
of themselves as wronged and ill- 
treated Annihilation and absolute 
negation determines the relation bet- 
ween individuals, groups and nations 
and between man and nature For ins- 
tance, victims of social conflict and 
violence pay back their oppressors 
in the same coin In the process they 
become like their oppressors and 
reproduce the social and material con- 
ditions that were responsible for their 
oppression This vicious cycle of vio- 
lence continually reproduces itself 
As a consequence, over time, human 
beings become vulnerable 
Wholeness is a property of struc- 
ture that equips 1t to cope with the 
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wear and tear An injury is not always 
reversible and it is difficult to find 
replacements without disturbing the 
intention and meaning However, the 
intention and meaning embedded in 
the fragment acquires a fresh sıgnıfı- 
cance in changed historical contexts 
This contributes to the wholesome- 
ness of the fragment An attempt to 
replace a part or different parts with- 
out considering the relation to other 
parts and the impact on the intention 
and meaning, destroys significance 

Pluralıty 1s concerned with res- 
pect for differences and the balance of 
opposing forces generated from them 
Where crisis, breakdowns and disas- 
ters multiply, human beings begin 
thinking of themselves as victims 
and not the makers of civilizations and 
history The pursuit offieedomby “one” 
can then result in teri ot for the other, 
plurality is favourable for recovery, 
conversation and dialogue 

The making of the conservation 
habitus equips individuals and ınstı- 
tutions in civil society with multiple 
skills — social and cultural —and work 
procedures, which togetherconstitute 
the conservation process 


| nternational conventions can make 
available professional procedures 
and international standards Though 
important, by themselves these are 
ineffective and meaningless for the 
collective life of society and nation in 
the absence of a strong civil society 
In all likelihood, legal measures will 
only create core heritage enclaves (a 
new form of cultural property) pro- 
tected by buffer zones from destruc- 
tive economic development even as 
the rest of society will increasing face 
more complex problems In such a 
situation, the legal framework, no 
matter how just and fair, may well 
become tyrannical as its implementa- 
tion would require stricter policing 
and stiffer procedures 


At best it can contribute to tour- 
ism, improve the quality of experience 
for visitors, marginally improve the 
lives of host communities, and con- 
tribute to the local and the national 
economy At worst, it may deepen 
wounds and stiffen social boundaries 
For instance, in the name of conserv- 
ing cultural heritage, social and cul- 
tural practices such as child marriage, 
dowry and the patriarchal social 
system can become stronger This 
would be contrary to the ethic of con- 
servation 

The process of conservation 1s 
guided by the principle that the free- 
dom of ‘one’ 1s premised on the free- 
dom of the other, that the assertion of 
identity ofa community 1s nota threat 
to the identity of other communities 
Cultural plurality promotes coopera- 
tion in public spaces and creates com- 
mon spaces most conducive to the 
conservation habitus 


p m exists no given frame of refe- 
rence for herıtage conservation There 
are legal regimes to protect and pro- 
mote cultural property of different 
traditions However, there 1s nothing 
to safeguard plural cultural property 
that has representation from two or 
more communities such as in the Guru 
kı Maseet Constitutionally, there is 
a provision to protect and promote 
only ones owntradition Accordingly, 
either there will be no legitimate care- 
taker of culturally plural properties 
or they will become contested sites, 
each community claiming that part 
associated with its own tradition 
Constitutional fundamental 
rights are by themselves insufficient 
to suggest guidelines that deal with 
complex issues of conservation The 
secularism of the Constitution 1s not 
the same as the pluralism of the Guru 
ki Maseet and other similar structures 
that adorn India’s civilization land- 
scape While the Constitution favours 


the protection and promotion of ones 
own tradition, the maseet 1s an exam- 
ple of a community promoting and 
protecting and incorporating the tra- 
dition of other communities a part of 
its own The Constitution favours 
multiculturalism while the maseet is 
an example of social and cultural 
plurality É 

Some of the issues that emerge 
are as follows The history of conser- 
vation begins under the sponsorship of 
the state and moves to emphasizing 
community participation and owner- 
ship Over this history there have 
emerged organizations working for 
conservation in the public, private and 
joint sectors 


l. each sector, the method and 
approach is different, depending on 
the historical-cultural context within 
which buildings are located All his- 
toric buildings, whether part of a liv- 
ing tradition or of the distant past, have 
a contemporaneous identity Their 
presence in the modern world ts 
fraught with danger On the one hand, 
they are our natıonal prıde, on the 
other they are sites of contestation 
They can become the reason for inter- 
community violence and even inter- 
national conflicts There are as many 
stakeholders as there are people 
who see themselves related to ıt Fur- 
thermore, there 1s the question of 
resources and the slow, painstaking 
labour required to restore and look 
after the buildings 

All this points to a social politi- 
cal responsibility ingrained into con- 
servation work More thanatechnical 
job, conservation cannot either be 
defined from within the studio/labo- 
ratory/workshop or be handed over 


6 It can be argued that the Constitution 15 à 
continuation of the enlightenment colonial 
tradition and the maseet 1s a continuation of 
the Bhakti-Suti tradition Further, that they 
are opposed to each other 


to the contractor Conservationists 
have an important and significant role 
to play for the restoration of the built 
form which is also an act of writing 
history Its preservation and conserva- 
tion can lead to social divisions as 
much as ıt can prepare a common 
ground, a shared historical space to 
heal injuries inflicted by time 

What 1s our state of prepared- 
ness to shoulder this responsibility? 
For a start, there 1s a need to enumer- 
ate and describe the different kinds of 
capacities and skills required for pro- 
active conservation We then need to 
take stock of educational institutions, 
curricula and pedagogic methods 
These need to be critically examined 
to fill the gaps A continuous effort is 
required to link field learning with 
theory The task at hand is to link a 
diversity of disciplines with the frame- 
work of restoration, which is infact a 
peace-keeping activity 

The above considerations can be 
summed up into a social framework 
forconservation Social problems are 
an integral part of the conservation 
work The first and most important 
social problem 1s the process which 
transforms difference into war and ter- 
rorism İt 1s worth recollecting at this 
Juncture that the reason for conserva- 
tion worldwide was the danger to 
heritage from warand terrorism Most 
regulations and suggestions on the 
piactice of conservation have been 
formulated by international organıza- 
tions These need to beexamined from 
specific historic contexts and with 
respect to theireffectiveness to protect 
buildings from war and terrorism 

Another important considera- 
tion is the relation between conserva- 
tion and human rights Conservation 
of heritage can easily degenerate into 
revivalism and support dogma, pro- 
viding legitimacy to several inhuman 
social and cultural practices We need 
to guard against such tendencies and 
give ita forward looking impetus 
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Restoring destroyed 
historic sites 


GAMINI WIJESURIYA 


A FEW decades back, our understand- 
ing of conservation was confined to 
its literary meaning, 1e an attempt to 
prolong the life of material remains of 
heritage that had decayed as a result 
of natural and man-made causes Phi- 
losophers like Ruskin in the late 19th 
century advocated that the monu- 
ments of the past belonged both to 
those who had built them and those 
yet to be born These ‘materialistic’ 
approaches to heritage conservation 
have now begun tochange drastically 
Such changes are complemented by 
an expanded understanding of *heri- 
tage’ 

Identified as a non-renewable 
resource, It 1s argued that once des- 
troyed, cultural heritage cannot be 
recovered If one totally relies on this 
notion, any discussion on restoration 
of historic places will turn meaning- 
less Paradoxically, however, there 
have always been attempts to restore 

2 (or recreate, regenerate and soon ) lost 
heritage in diverse contexts Among 
them are a few success stories It 1s 
therefore a subject worth discussing, 
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particularly at atime when we are see- 
ing an unprecedented attack on the 
work of our own ancestors 
‘Restoration’ 1s considered to be 
a highly technical and controversial 
topic within the subject of conser- 
vation, at best applicable to limited 
occasions Therefore, I propose to 
broaden the topic to discuss ‘interven- 
tions in destroyed historic sites’ while 
retaining restoration as the key theme 


j argue thatrestoratıon (or other types 
of intervention) of destroyed heritage 
sites 1s determined or directed by 
forces emerging at local/national (and 
even international) levels, drawing on 
its cultural meaning as influenced by 
socio-cultural, religious or political 
responses to agiven situation This 1s 
necessarily a bottom-up approach to 
conservation ın contrast to what 1s 
being practiced by most professionals 
The top-down decision-making we 
practiced was influenced by our colo- 
nial legacy, western concepts of con- 
servation, and the definitions of 
heritage which we have studied and 
followed for many years 

Over the last three decades, the 
meaning of ‘heritage’ has altered radi- 
cally Conservation theories and prac- 
tices have evolved in response to the 
new meanings of ‘heritage’ advanced 
by international initiatives such as 
‘World Heritage’ Changing views of 
‘heritage’ and ‘conservation’ should 
therefore form the very foundation of 
this discussion İn justification of 
my argument, several examples of 
destroyed heritage sites will be dis- 
cussed, for instance the destruction 
and post-destruction stage actions 
around Babrı Masjıd ın Ayodhya, 
India, the Buddha statues in Bamian, 
Afghanistan, and the Temple of the 
Tooth Relic in Srı Lanka These exam- 
ples reflect a multiplicity of causes 
both for their destruction as also post- 
destruction stage interventions and 


demonstrate the rationale behind natio- 
nal/local level actions as influenced 
by social, religious and political pres- 
sures in the respective cases 

Heritage has been the preserve 
of at least two (ın addition to muse- 
ums) distinct groups— archaeologists 
and conservators Archaeologists 
study and interpret material remains 
of the past, while the conservators are 
more concerned with their values and 
protection Asın other disciplines, the 
development and ownership of these 
fields too was defined by our western 
colleagues whose formulations of her- 
itage, its relevance to society and its 
protection were emulated ın our part 
of the world 

Some archaeologists in the 
West argue that the dominant nations 
interpreted the past of poorer or less 
influential countries in their own ‘gene- 
ralızed, rationalized, scientized terms ” 
They believe that the tıme has now 
come to ‘recognize the historical and 
social role, the political context of 
archaeology, and thus make archaeo- 
logical studies relevant to the wider 
community’ 


These attitudes have a profound 
effect on defining the heritage of dif- 
ferent cultures Similarly, conservators 
who are proud of having developed 
conservation into adiscipline, with its 
own history and theory, recognise the 
need to change and look for new direc- 
tions They realise the need to change 
the concept of cultural heritage from 
‘monuments and sites’ as appears 1n 
their bible, the Venice Charter, and 
instead favour an anthropological app- 
roach to ‘heritage’ which leads them 
‘to consider it as a social ensemble of 
many different, complex and interde- 
pendent manifestations, reflecting the 
culture of ahuman community ' 
These developments have to an 
extent compensated forthe 1gnorance 
or non-recognition of the views on 


heritage that exist in other parts of the 
world The so-called indigenous com- 
munities and traditional societies 
(such as ours in Asia) have their own 
meanings and purposes of heritage 
Heritage 1s now viewed as any tangi- 
ble or intangible remains of the past 
with cultural or other significance, 
including use value,to a given commu- 
nity Together with this, the continuity 
between the past, present and future 
1s recognised, thus placing some res- 
ponsibility on the present generation to 
maintain its heritage Cultural diver- 
sity among countries and within soci- 
eties has also been recognised These 
new definitions of heritage are more 
acceptable to a larger community 
and have the ability to accommodate 
many of the views that exist in many 
countries 


Bus to adopta uniform and a 
non-flexible set of conservation theo- 
ries without recognising the broader 
meanings of heritage and cultural 
diversity have led to much confusion 
among the heritage professionals 
Authenticity of materials, form and 
design of a heritage property that we 
endeavourto protect was the key con- 
sideration of western conservation 
philosophy It was this test of authen- 
ticity that had to be passed 1n order 
for a site to be inseribed in the World 
Heritage List Essentially a European 
concept, not found in any Asian cul- 
tures, itcreated confusion among pro- 
fessionals and led to a redefinition of 
the meaning of authenticity through 
the Nara Document on Authenticity 
(1994) 

The diversity of cultures and 
their heritage has now become the 
guiding force behind the development 
of this document in which the ‘culture 
context' of a given heritage receives 
prominence ‘All judgements about 
values attributed to cultural proper- 
ties, as well as the credibility of related 


information sources, may differ from 
culture to culture, and even within the 
same culture Itıs thus not possible to 
base judgements of values and authen- 
ticity within fixed criteria On the con- 
trary, the respect due to all cultures 
requires that heritage properties must 
be considered and judged within the 
cultural contexts to which they belong ' 

Luxan (2000) rightly considers 
that, “The Nara document introduces 
a form of compensation for certain 
relativism ot concepts by the univer- 
sal requirement for explicit reference 
to the values that a cultural property 
represents ın the eyes of the human 
community concerned ” 

Today, consei vation has gone 
beyond providing protection to the 
material remains of the past, decayed 
by natural causes and human actions, 
far the benetit of future generations 
Retrieval or retention of cultural mean- 
ing 1s added to the concept New Zea- 
land’s ICOMOS charter recommends 
that, “The purpose of conservation isto 
care for places of cultural heritage 
value, their structures, materials and 
cultural meaning ' Conservation of cul- 
tural meaning ol significance, there- 
foie, plays a major role in modern 
conservation theories and practices 


L ıke cultural diveisity, many histo- 


ılans and theorists of conservation: 


have eithei ignored or are unaware of 
the practices that existed in indig- 
enous and traditional societies, some 
of which fell under the shadow of 
colonialism As much as the past was 
part of the present, caring for the past 
was an integral part of the social pro- 
cess The principles and practices 
behind the restoration of the stupas ın 
Asia, the restoration of Shinto tem- 
ples, the continued care for numerous 
living religious places in India and 
other parts of Asia, and the practices 
which exist among indigenous com- 
munities, have yet to receive their due 


attention from the professional com- 
munity Only then ts greater under- 
standing of conservation likely 

Within the broader context of 
conservation, a variety of actions 
(interventions) are being initiated to 
safeguard the materials and the cul- 
tural meanings of heritage buildings 
and sites Inconservation vocabulary, 
they are called preservation, consoli- 
dation, restoration, rehabilitation and 
reconstruction 


R 1s one of the interven- 
tions that has been debated over the 
last 150 years, mainly on the basis of 
its English and French ‘meanings’ 
(and primarily in relation to European 
monuments), and not 1n its applica- 
bility to a wider variety of heritage 
properties In particular, Asian profes- 
sionals have done little to relate its 
meaning to the work they have under- 
taken We had our local synonyms lıke 
patısankarana which was applicable 
to the care of monuments for thousands 
of years 

There 1s an entire chapter devoted 
to restoration in the 6th century Indian 
treatise on architecture, Mayamatha 
‘Those temples whose characteristics 
are still (perceptible) in their principal 
and secondary elements (are to be res- 
tored) with theirown materials Ifthey 
are lacking ın anything or have some 
similar type of flaw, the sage wishing 
to restore them must proceed 1n such 
a way that they regain their integrity 
and are pleasantly arranged (anew), 
this (is to be done) with the dimensions 
—heightand width — which were theirs 
and with decoration consisting of 
corner, elongated and other areas, 
withoutanything being added (to what 
originally existed) and always ın con- 
formity with the initial appearance 
(of the building) and with the advice 
ofthe knowledgeable ” i 

Conceptually these principles 
echo those developed ın the last 100 


years Incidentally, similar principles 
were applied to religious buildings 
built over the last 2500 years and 
which guarantee their existence even 
today For instance, the stupas of Srı 
Lanka built from the 3rd century BC 
onwards, enshrining the relics of the 
Buddha, still survive as a result of the 
continuous restoration work carried 
out by the rulers Such work reflects 
high levels of professionalism, and 
engagement and support of the reli- 
gious communities and political lead- 
ership 

Although these practices began 
to disappear under colonial rule, res- 
toration efforts by the people them- 
selves continued ın ourcountries This 
can be illustrated thiough the work of 
‘Restoration Societies’ inSri Lankain 
restoring ruined or neglected Bud- 
dhist stupas ın the late 19th century as 
a way of regaining cultural meaning 
conducive to liturgical activities The 
societies even related their activities 
to the struggle for independence 


Ts the colonial government 
supported restoration, it tightened the 
process through legislation, labelling 
the public who restored religious 
buildings as ‘pious vandals’ in the 
early and mid-20thcentury Neverthe- 
less, the term 'testoration' was incor- 
porated in legislation that was brought 
in to control destruction As a result, 
principles and procedures toi restora- 
tion were developed The following 
principles were adopted by pıofes- 
sionals 14 years before the birth of the 
Venice Charter ‘Moreover, it has to be 
kept in mind thatthe proper restoration 
of an ancient monument 1s a work of 
highly specialised nature, requningin 
the person who carries it out a thoi- 
ough knowledge ot evolution of art, 
architecture and culture which pro-! 
duced it anda feeling therefore, often 
acquired by a lifetime devoted to it 
Modern technical and scientific deve- 
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lopments have also to be called into 
aid if such restoration 1s to be carried 
out efficiently, without endangering 
the ancient fabric’ (Paranavıtana 
1947) 

Internationally, the debate on 
restoration first began in England with 
the activities of the Camden Society 
(1834) formed by Cambridge Univer- 
sity students who believed that the 
architectural fabric of the medieval 
period had been spoilt by additions 
and alterations and, as such, was anti- 
thetical to the appearance essential for 
the required ecclesiastical activities 
They believed that the religious sym- 
bolism attached to the churches had 
been lost and, therefore, needed to be 
brought back In order to recreate the 
lost medieval environment, they began 
to remove later additions and bring 
back the ‘original’ form Vandalism 
was the term used to describe their 
actions by philosophers like Ruskin 
(1890s) who called restoration a ‘lie 
from the beginning to the end ” 


H istorians of conservation argue 
that the work of people like Ruskin 
showed insufficient regard for the 
cultural meaning of monuments that 
shaped modern conservation theories 
The debate on restoration took a new 
urgency in Europe after World War II, 
particularly in cities destroyed by 
wai As a result, the Venice Charter of 
1964, the most respected doctrine 
on modern conservation, devoted 
considerable space in its text to res- 
toration The aim of restoration was 
to bring back the particular historic 
phase of a monument and had little 
or no reference to regaining the lost 
cultural meaning 

Over the last two decades, 
regaining cultural meaning has also 
been added to restoration The New 
Zealand Charter makes reference to 
Tegaınıng the meaning in its definition 
ofrestoration “Restoratıon should be, , 
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based on respect for existing material 
and on the logical interpretation of all 
available evidence, so that the place 1s 
consistent with its earlier form and 
meaning It should only becarried out 
it the cultural heritage value of the 
place 1s recovered or revealed by the 
process ” 


Bus the purpose of restora- 
tion is to help regain the cultural sig- 
nificance, its application has been 
made technically difficult by stipu- 
lating further rules One of them pro- 
hibits the use of new materials To 
compensate for this, another inter- 
vention known as ‘reconstruction’ 1s 
advocated Though also meant to 
regain cultural meaning, reconstruc- 
tion 1s distinguished from restoration 
ın permitting the introduction of 
additional materials where loss has 
occurred ‘Reconstruction may be 
appropriate if it 1s essential to the func- 
tion or understanding of a place, if 
sufficient physical and documentary 
evidence exists to minimise conjec- 
ture, and if surviving heritage values 
are preserved ” 

Restoration 1s recognised as a 
sophisticated process of intervening 
in destroyed heritage sites and de- 
manding greater understanding of the 
nature of the heritage, materials, form, 
function, etc as well as its cultural 
significance by relying on authentic 
information However, ifno new mate- 
rials are permitted in restoration, it 
will remain only as theory that can 
never be put into practice Itisatheory 
that will support the materialistic 
approach torestoration Thısısan area 
where we need to further deliberate, 
taking existing practices into account 
as also the need to regain overall cul- 
tural meanings ofamonument 

However, restoration 1s neither 
demanded nor relevant at all times It- 
is more applicable when the demand 
ıs to' gain the overall fofintof a heri- 
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tage property which reflects a signifi- 
cant cultural meaning, and when it is 
still in use for its original function 
Other destroyed historic places need 
solutions based on their cultural or 
other significance and the demand 
fromthe local/national and even inter- 
national communities 

Closely related to restoration 
or other types of intervention 1s the 
reference to ‘communities’ Commu- 
nity participation 1s seen as an essen- 
tial component of conservation and 
management of cultural heritage 
This has major implications for the 
post-destruction intervention stage 
Community participation needs to be 
understood ın the broadest possible 
manner, and not limited to local com- 
munities around any heritage site The 
interest in and relevance of heritage 
sites to the communities may vary 
from local to national and even inter- 
national level 


Tas we can identify at least four 
types of warfare by human beings 
against heritage sites economic, eth- 
nic, religious and political. These 
actions raise a range of issues to SOCI- 
ety in general and tothe professionals 
involved in conservation in particular 
Economic war 1s perhaps the 
worst since it impacts on the heritage 
of all countries In this war, the rich 
offer money to the poor ın exchange 
for heritage The art market 1s boom- 
ing with illicit imports As a result, 
looting continues and monuments 
and sites are brutally destroyed The 
second category covers ethnic wars 
which aim to destroy economic, social 
and religious targets 1n addition to 
humanlives This has notonly affected 
many heritage sites but also converted 
living religious complexes into war 
zones The spirituality that once suf- 
fused these places has disappeared . 
as they have become highly secure“ 
tourist destinations The Temple ofthe 
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Tooth Relic in Sri Lanka falls into this 
category 

Religious wars are another phe- 
nomenon that has come into force in 
the form of religious fundamentalism 
to destroy heritage sites The destruc- 
tion of the Babrı Masjıd by Hindu fana- 
ticsisaclassicexample Similarly, the 
destruction of the Buddha statues in 
Bamıan through reinterpretation of 
the Islamic religion also falls into this 
category Political wars too continue 
todestroy heritage The destruction of 
heritage in Iraq, and the continued 
destruction of Israeli and Palestinian 
heritage places are cases 1s point 


W. noted that the destruction of 


Bamıan statues was motivated by 
religious extremism with the support 
of the then political leadership The 
international community, led by 
Unesco, failed to stop the destruction 
It was impossible to judge the level of 
support or opposition at local/national 
levels that existed for destruction in 
this almost totally Muslim country 
Even had the local ornational commu- 
nity wanted to protect them, the politi- 
cal leadership may not have allowed 
it At the post-destruction stage, there 
were no local or national forces work- 
ing towards any intervention 

Once the political leadership in 
Afghanistan changed, Unesco and 
other international organisations 
undertook the protection of the site 
and initiated work on the statues 
However, the Unesco-led conference 
in Afghanistan concluded that the sta- 
tues could not be restored since there 
was no demand or pressure from 
local or national levels to bring back 
the statues to their pristine condition 
based on their cultural significance 
Though the cultural meaning of the 
statues has been lost to the Buddhist 
community, no restoration was de- 
manded in this case Since the inter- 
national community had no prior 


experience, of such complex situa- 
tions, they played safe and limited 
their action to the protection of the 
ruined site with its matertal remains 

The prevention of such destruc- 
tion through respect for cultural diver- 
sity within acounty 1s the most relevant 
factor in this case The society of all 
countries gets stratified into cultural 
layers evolving over the years In 
addition to the other cultural layers, 
Afghanistan, at an earlier period of 
history, was a country with an enor- 
mous Buddhist influence This is 
well reflected in the remains of Bud- 
dhist sites such as Bamian, though 
currently Islamic culture dominates 
the manifestations of the Buddhist 
cultural layer This suggests the need 
to evolve strategies to protect all cul- 
tural layers of a given country as an 
urgent task for the international com- 
munity 


T. Babrı Masjid, built in 1528 at 
the site believed to be the birthplace 
of Lord Rama in Ayodhya, was des- 
troyed by a Hindu mobenjoying politi- 
cal support The Babrı Masjid was 
notonly a heritage site but also a holy 
place for Muslims On the other hand, 
beliefs such as those held by Hindus 
forsacred places remain strong among 
communities in our part ofthe world 
We can think of several post- 
destruction stage interventions If 
Muslims are allowed to rebuild the 
mosque, they would like to restore it 
to a pristine condition to regain its 
cultural meaning, and we can use the 
principles outlined above In all like- 
lıhood such reconstruction would be 
acceptable to the professional com- 
munity Since recent excavations do 
not conclusively prove any trace of a 
recognisable previous temple built 
at the site, as claimed by Hindus, rec- 
reating an 1maginary Hindu temple 
would be totally contrary to the prin- 
ciples of conservation or restoration 


discussed above Such a recreation 
would restore neither the form nor 
the cultural meaning of the temple 
which purportedly existed At best it 
could only serve as a memory to Lord 
Rama and have nothing to do with 
conservation 


T.. case illustrates the complexity 
ofcommunity participation in conser- 
vation What if the local community 
was to care for the mosque? The level 
of violence spreadafterthe demolition 
and its firstanniversary did not reflect 
any form of unity or sympathy among 
Hindus and Muslims, let alone the 
local community Given the complex 
religio-political atmosphere which 
exists ın the country, local/national 
level pressure from Hindus is more 
powerfulthan from those who owned/ 
used this particular heritage place 
Recent indication that the present gov- 
ernment will support legislation to 
construct the Ram temple in Ayodhya, 
raises a number of new questions Is 
the past a prerogative of the powerful? 
Is 1t something that can be forcefully 
acquired by powerful community 
groups? 

The need to protect all cultural 
layers ofa given country applies in this 
case as well India is a country witha 
multitude of cultural layers, and it 
should be the responsibility of all gov- 
ernments to ensure the protection of 
every layer Itis unfortunate that even 
ın acountry which has a massive pro- 
gramme of heritage protection cover- 
ing monuments and sites belonging 
to all cultural layers, incidents of this 
nature can take place 

Since its arrival in the 4th cen- 
tury AD, the sacred Tooth Relic ofthe 
Buddha has been venerated as one 
of the holiest objects by the Buddhists 
in Sri Lanka and is seen as the most 
powerful religious (and also political 

before the colonial occupation) sym- 
«bol of the country A special building 
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adjacent to the palace was constructed 
to house the relic and allow public wor- 
ship The last of these buildings dat- 
ing to the 17th century housed the 
Tooth Relic It served as a pilgrimage 
centre for not only the local population 
but also many Buddhists from other 
Asiancountries The temple complex 
was included ın the World Heritage List 
ın 1988 

The temple vvas bombed by the 
LTTE in 1998 causing immense dam- 
agetothecomplex Its destruction was 
considered as a blow to Sinhalese 
Buddhist identity Consequently, the 
restoration of the temple complex to 
its pristine condition and help regain 
its cultural meaning became a defin- 
ing preoccupation for Sri Lankans as 
well as the international community 


T. temple was destroyed 10 days 
prio: to the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of independence which 
wasto be held in the premises Digni- 
tares who participated in the celebra- 
tions elsewhere had no doubt that it 
should be restored The chief guest, 
HRH Prince Charles, while speaking 
on behalf of all dignitaries, said ‘All 
you foreign guests wish you well in 
thelongand painstaking task of restor- 
ing the Temple to its original splen- 
dou: ' ) 

Unlike in the other cases, res- 
toration here was supported by the 
public, the religious community and 
the political leadership A Presiden- 
tial Task Force, the-most powerful 
political mechanism to deal with any 
emergency or important matter, was 
established to1estore the temple under 
the chau manship of the president 
Though professionals were asked to 
prepare restoration plans, the final 
approval of each detail was subject to 
the twochief priests and the lay guard- 
ian in chai ge of the temple complex 

« The technical restoration of the 
temple was not the most difficult issue, 


rather 1t was the way in which to main- 
taina balance between the demands of 
the religious leaders and conservation 
and restoration principles Our task 
was to restore the temple complex to 
its pristine condition and regain its 
lost cultural meaning as a living heri- 
tage place However, this building 
complex with its origins in the 17th 
century, had'significantly changed over 
the last 400 years 

The authorities were convinced 
that the temple should be restored to 
the condition that obtained on the 
day (25 January 1998) before ıt was 
bombed We (the professionals) argued 
that it was a restoration job, to be car- 
ried out using all the existing theories 
and practices supported by flexible 
principles as stipulated in the Nara 
Document on Authenticity If this 1s 
not considered restoration, it 1s time 
for us to debate this further and deve- 
lop better theories and tools to deal 
with such situations 


T. above examples illustrate that 
destruction itself surfaces as a cul- 
ture driven factor 1n which lack of 
respect for cultural diversity within a 
society 1s highlighted They do not 
demonstrate any set pattern of possible 
interventions at the post-destruction 
stage The levels of interventions 


-were dominated by the local/national 


level pressures basedon cultural deter- 
minants, and ın some cases were not 
in the best interests of heritage Com- 
munity response and participation in 
both pre- and post-destruction stages 
also varied and did not reflect any set 
pattern We can therefore conclude 
that the post-destruction stage inter- 
ventions are varied and involve a 
bottom-up approach to decision mak- 
ing Whererestoration was demanded, 
new views and approaches to heri- 
tage and conservation helped to serve 
the desires of those who use heritage 
buildings 
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“The search for identity, for a sense of where 
we belong in achanging world, appears today 
to be botha personal anda general quest The 
reasons may go far beyondapurely intellectual 
quest to a yearnıng for stability thi ougha sense 
of belonging and a knowledge of where we 
have come from, and behind this may lie deep- 
seated worries about where we — as a race, as 
a natıon, as individuals ~may be going ’ 


Martin Bibble! 


MOST Indian cities with a long his- 
tory have at their core areas of strong 
architectural and urban character 
These areas have been places of lıfe, 
vitality, wealth, power, enlightenment 
andculture However, these innercity 
areas have been marginalized in the 
process of urban growth 

The personality and character 
of a city is the result of centuries of 
growth in thecourse of which newele- 
ments are constantly juxtaposed with 
theolderones Old buildings and older 


1 Martin Bibble, ‘The Experiences ofthe Past 
Archaeology and History in Conservation and 
Development’ 


Revitalising our walled cities 


DEBASHISH NAYAK 


areas of the city should be looked upon 
as assets rather than liabilities because 
they represent the history of commu- 
nities, embodying their tradition, heri- 
tage and culture through architecture 
and the urban form 

Ratna Naidu ın her paper on ‘A 
Conceptual Framework for the Rene- 


, wal of Walled Cities in India’ remaiks 


that ‘Deprived of the economic 
opportunities with the dismantling 
of the feudal structure and deprived 
of its elite who are usually the powei- 
ful spokesmen for the maintenance 
and enhancement of civic amenities, 
the walled city has become a victim 
of blight The walled city today as an 
area languishes from multiple depri- 
vation such as poveity of urban infia- 
structure, poverty of income and 
employment of its residents and 
their lack of access to the power elite 
who formulate policies for the urban 
region These interlocking cycles of 
deprivation are poised to destioy a 
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priceless heritage The walled city 
was once a viable form in which lived 
the rich, middle and lower classes 
belonging to different ethnic groups — 
Muslims, Hindus, Sıkhs—ın peace and 
harmony ” 

‘Despite its present dilapidated 
condition the opulence and lifestyles 
of the past are still very much in evi- 
dence in the form of innumerable pub- 
lic monuments and private mansions, 
though ın decay and in need of urgent 
repair Many rich and middle class 
families belonging to different ethnic 
groups still continue to live in the 
walled city And 1n many of its areas 
there exists a high quality of essential 
services like water, sanitation and 
sewerage Land values in several areas 
of the walled city are as high as those 
in the upper class area outside the 
vvalledcıty ” 

The discussion clearly indicates 
that though the walled city areas are 
today dilapidated, there is still a hope 
of survival, of improvement, of get- 
ung life back to them 


E... at understanding the con- 
cept of urban conservation in the 
old walled cities of India have defi- 
nitely gained momentum Heritage 
has now become a much talked about 
issue in the context of Indtan cities — 
Ahmedabad, Jaipur, Mumbai, Cal- 
cutta, Delhi, among others 

An innovative programme was 
started in 1989 by the CRUTA Foun- 
dation (Foundation for Conservation 
and Research of Urban Traditional 
Architecture) The foundation organ- 
1zed local walks, tours and slide shows 
in North Calcutta CRUTA believed 
that Calcutta's architectural heritage 
could match that ofthe finest cities 1n 
the world The enlightened precepts 
and the social reform initiatives of 
many of the historical personalities 
who once lived in North Calcutta was 
one basis for this assertion ? 


CRUTA realized that local resi- 
dents needed to be exhorted to take 
pride in their neighbourhood and 
revive the para culture, with the objec- 
tive of promoting wider awareness 
about the importance of the place and 
contributing to the growth of a local 
ethic of ownership and responsibi- 
lity It organized conservation work- 
shops with internationally renowned 
authorities, ensuring a regular media 
coverage The tourism potential in 
architecturally important areas was 
highlighted 


A. was the experience of many 
other conservation architects, 1t took 
CRUTA some time to make people 
believe ın the benefits of urban con- 
servation *Before and after' pictures 
were used to show the people and the 
authorities that many cities elsewhere 
were doing well because the citizens 
ofthose countries had taken up many 
ofthe responsibilities on themselves 
As a result CRUTA acquired a 
much stronger presence with a base 
ın the actual local community in Cal- 
cutta The issue ofurban conservation 
gained a greater importance in the 
public domain CRUTA also initiated 
an intellectual effort, beginning with 
the documentation and communica- 
tion ofthe implicit approach, strategy 
and programme underlying the neigh- 
bourhood-based, community-led 
change that had been stimulated 
Thenecessary supportive policy 
and other actions on the part of the 
authorities, as well as the requisite 
capital investment, were explicated 
Ideas were floated on possible area- 
based cultural festivals and other 
events With growing institutional 
interest 1n restoration projects, docu- 
mentation was generated on the ımpor- 
tance of retaining a process outlook 


2 V Ramaswamy, August 1999, Rebuilding 
OurCities Reflections trom a journey incivic 
activism 


in such projects, involving public 
awareness and education and catalys- 
ing community participation as well 
as larger arearevıtalızatıon 

The urban heritage of Bengal 
was explored and the 1dea of a ‘Ben- 
gal urban heritage corridor’ was 
floated, involving anumber of historic 
towns along the river Hoogly, which 
offered good potential for heritage 
tourism based revitalization CRUTA 
crossed another milestone in 1995 
when it was commissioned to prepare 
areport on the revitalization of Barra 
Bazaar, the highly congested blighted 
commercial centre of Calcutta ? 

Theefforts of CRUTAand other 
organizations helped raise consci- 
ousness about urban conservation in 
the city Inspired by its success, the 
Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation 
invited CRUTA to undertake similar 
efforts ın Ahmedabad, particularly 
for the conservation and improvement 
of the architectural heritage of its 
walled city 


T. birth of the old city settlement 
of Ahmedabad dates back to a 10th 
century town of Ashaval In the latter 
part of the 11th century, another city 
known as Karnavatı grew adjacent 
to Ashaval The present walled city 
was created during the Ahmed Shahi 
period in the [5th century A new 
palace and fort were built near Bhadra 
covering arectangular area of around 
500-800 meters 

However, the 18th century saw 
the city's decline Many suburbs and 
even parts of the innet city were aban- 
doned and ruined as new wholesale 
markets at Kalupur, mechanized indus- 
tries and worker's quarters on the east- 
ern suburbs, Ellis Bridge, residential 
buildings and educational institutions 
wereestablished Most fort walls were 
pulled down in the early part of the 





3 V Ramasvvamy, August 1999, ibid 


20th century The absence of a decen- 
ttalization policy with regard to eco- 
nomic activities resulted in congestion 
and decay of the walled city 

The walled city of Ahmedabad 
follows a radial pattern of streets with 
twelve gates Each micro neighbour- 
hood around residential streets ts 
called a pol, which consists of a street 
with houses on both sides Often it 
would have two gates barring entry 
atnight 


T. challenge of a hot, dry climate 
andextreme conditrons was well add- 
ressed by the traditional craftsmen 
of the old era The narrow winding 
streets with two or three storey build- 
ings ensuled shade on the streets for 
most ofthe day Thetypical row house 
pattern reduced exposure to extreme 
heat Courtyardsand openings aligned 
in straight lines ensured good airflow 
through buildings Havelis in intri- 
cately carved wood, Hindu temples 
in wood and stone, Islamic and Jain 
religious buildings in stone are among 
the different styles that comprise the 
walled city of Ahmedabad 

The collaboration between the 
Ahmedabad Municipal Corpora- 
tion (AMC) and CRUTA eventually 
emerged as a milestone in the history 
of urban conservation efforts 1n the 
context of Indian cities The AMC 
became the first municipal corpora- 
tion to set upa heritage cell Till then, 
the various efforts 1n different cities 
had failed to achieve a mainstream, 
instituttonal status 

However, the problems con- 
tinue — commercial activity attracts 
large volumes of traffic, lack of park- 
ing space and regular traffic jams, 
subdivision of housing units and incre- 
asıng pressure on infrastructure sys- 
tems, change in land use resulting in 
the breakdown ofthe traditional social 
fabric, a lack of awareness and appre- 
ciation of traditional architecture with 


its inherent advantages, and break- 
down of the traditional local govern- 
ance system (panch) Involving the 
community, spreading awareness 
aboutthe need forurban conservation 
and, more importantly, putting a check 
on the demolition of heritage proper- 
ties inthe walled city to build commer- 
cial centres, remain important and 
challenging tasks facing the AMC 
heritage programme 

The heritage cell at AMC suc- 
ceeded in introducing a byelaw tn the 
General Development Control Regu- 
lations prohibiting any heritage prop- 
erty from being pulled down without 
prior permission from the heritage 
cell This eventually saved many 
structures 1n and around the wailed 
city 


C a partıcıpatıon vvas 
recognised as a mayor method to con- 
vey the entire idea at a much larger 
scale and ensure a much better rapport 
A series of activities were organized 
to elicit community participation and 
ensure that people take pride in their 
surroundings and are involved tn 
conservation efforts Meetings were 
held ın the walled city ‘Khadia’ to 
discuss strategies for conservation 
and development of the area bring- 
ing together many citizen’s groups, 
renowned personalities and AMC 
officials to discuss the matter on a 
common platform 

Following this, citizen’s groups 
and the municipal authority jointly 
organized the first public programme, 
‘Preservation of the Past and Glimpses 
of History’ at Desai-ni-Pol ın Khadia 
on 19 November 1996 The residents 
of Desai-nt-Pol (its rebellious past 
during British rule gave it a place in 
history), released a booklet to mark 
heritage day, listing the historical 
homes and personalities who lived in 
the area as also a chronicle of impor- 
tantevents 


O, 14 August 1997, a freedom 
walk, Krantıdarshan Padyatra was 
organized around several houses con- 
nected with the history of Indian free- 
dom struggle Twenty-eight important 
houses were identified and the citi- 
zens under the leadership of elected 
and government officials visited 
them The birthday of Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose was celebrated on 23 
January 1998 at Bengal Home in 
Dhobi-ni-Pol, established in 1905 as 
a centre where revolutionaries from 
Bengal trained local people during the 
freedom struggle , 

A kayı sammelan (poets’ meet) 
was organızed on Kavı Dalpatram”s 
death annıversary on 25 March 1998 
ın the pol where he used to lve Orga- 
nizations like the Gujarat Sahitya 
Parishad also worked to make it a 
success Theenthusiastic response to 
thekavisammelanresulted inaunique 
memorial at the site of his house, 
designed with the help of the AMC 
ın collaboration with the Swamt 
Narayan Mandır, Kalupur The memo- 
rial serves as a site where plays, reci- 
tations and other features linked 
with Dalpatram are enthusiastically 
performed 

A heritage walk was initiated 
which passes through the old neigh- 
bourhoods The programme was 
well publicized through brochures 
and posters The community itself 
came forwardto help Thiseventually 
led to the establishment of a heritage 
cell within the municipal authority 
A street signage programme was 
launched where street plates bear- 
ing the name of the area and munici- 
pal symbols were displayed at the 
entrance ofeach pol, providing recog- 
nition and identity 

A project to revive local self- 
governance ın the walled city with 
the help of public participation was 
started 1n collaboration with the 
Ahmedabad Community Foundation 
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The project aims at recognizing the 
panch, the key persons for information 
dissemination, as formal representa- 
tives and thus help improve living 
conditions in the pol 

Street plays with participation 
of the local community and eminent 
personalities from the area were orga- 
nized, bringing people together on a 
common platform to understand the 
issues 


Vios efforts were also undertaken 
to conserve the architectural heritage 
in the walled city area through inter- 
departmental and public-private part- 
nerships tocar y out actual restoration 
projects, which can serve as examples 
for people who want to restore their 
old properties and structures 

The AMC in association with 
ASI began a beautification process 
focusing on the fort wall and city 
gates While the ASI concentrates on 
physical restoration, the AMC han- 
dles landscape and lighting around 
the gates The AMC with the assist- 
ance of the state government and the 
Gujarat Archaeological Department 
provides a 50% grant for facade resto- 
ration This programme includes citi- 
zen groups and NGOs The Kanubhaı 
Dayabhaı Mehta Chetna Pravruti 
Kendra serves as a training centre in 
an old restored building in the walled 
city 

The AMC identified an old 
building near Panchkuwa Gate for 
conservation This building was res- 
tored and used as a ward office Ins- 
pired by the heritage initiative, the 
Collector of Ahmedabad requested 
AMC to help design a heritage gate 
for their complex and initiate renova- 
tion of their buildings 

Alongside the interdepartmen- 
tal and public-private partnerships, 
collaborations with international 
agencies are also important ın order 
to acquire a wider perspective and 


awareness of methods and approaches 
The AMC has collaborated with many 
such international agencies that are 
now working for the benefit of the 
walled city of Ahmedabad 

On 14 January 2001, under the 
74th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the AMC signed a MoU with the 
French government for a scientific 
study of the walled city resulting ina 
survey of the walled city area On 18 
February 2003, another MoU was 
signed under which a French team, 
jointly with AMC staff, 1s working to 
actually restore heritage properties 
ın the walled city The team ıs provid- 
ing free consultancy for the restoration 
of properties 

The AMC has also initiated col- 
laboration with the Dutch who had a 
small presence ın Ahmedabad in ear- 
herdays through trade and commerce 
A Dutch factory and graveyard 1s a 
reminder of their past presence in the 
city Both restoration projects and an 
interpretation booklet exploring the 
related history are under preparation 

The walled city of Ahmedabad 
was included in the list of endangered 
heritage sites by the World Monument 
Fund This helpedattractinternational 
attention and intensify the conserva- 
tion activities in the walled city 


Cu to the above is the finan- 
cial aspect which governs a major 
part of the entire exercise of urban 
conservation The AMC heritage 
programme has come up with many 
alternatives on 31 January 2000, the 
HUDCO board approved an invest- 
ment programme of heritage explo- 
ration 1n a septennial cycle On the 
occasion of World Heritage Day a 
MoU was signed between AMC and 
HUDCO detailing the financial imp- 
lication in this sector, making for 
the first tıme properties older than 
15-20 years eligible for loans at low 
interest 


The AMC and French govern- 
ment collaboration has involved local 
banks to fund iestoration projects Foi 
example, the SEWA Bank gives loans 
for house restoration in casethe prop- 
erty is inthe name ofa woman Many 
local trusts like the Swami Narayan 
Temple Trust also provide loans for 
restoration and renovation 

The response has been over- 
whelming Changes in the heritage 
byelaw has had a visible effect and 
many buildings have been saved from 
being pulled down Furtherchanges in 
the heritage byelaw are in the offing 


i nspired by the successful initiatives 
ofthe AMC in the field of urban con- 
servation, the Rajasthan government 
requested the heritage cell to assist 
in the process of urban conservation 
for the walled city of Jaipur A full pro- 
gramme of slide shows and lecture 
series was conducted by the heritage 
cell and a heritage walk was designed 
and launched for the walled city 
Jaipur 

Jaipur ıs a remarkable city from 
the point of view of planning, design 
and the exquisite craftsmanship dis- 
played ın its built form It was con- 
structed ın 1728 Based on ancient 
Indian principles of town planning, 
the city 1s gridiron with wide straight 
streets intersecting at right angles 
This 1s rather uncommon for Indian 
cities, which are mostly organic in 
character with a branching pattern of 
streets Almost squarish ın plan, the 
city 1s divided into nine sectors, cor- 
responding to the nine treasures of 
Kubera, the lord of wealth 

There are three categories of 
streets, the primary streets form sec- 
tors that are subdivided into smaller 
blocks by secondary and tertiary 
streets Each street makes a context 
within a sector There 1s a clear hier- 
archy, both functional and visual with 
each street generating different actı- 


vities, which change when the order 
of the street changes Each dwelling 
1s à part of a broad system organized 
within a parallel framework akin to 
row housing with houses having com- 
mon sidewalls with the adjoining 
houses! 

The walled city of Jaipur suf- 
fers from an enormous pressure on 
its traditional urban fabric, which is 
constantly getting transformed to 
accommodate and adjust to the new 
land use, materials and transport sys- 
tems The major problems include 
traffic congestion, inadequate public 
facilities, lack'of awareness of the 
value of local heritage, lack of proper 
signage, and improper solid waste 
management “ 


i. 

S ince the econorhyais weak and 
people are struggling to earn a basic 
living, conservationcannotbe reduced 
to repair and restoration of monu- 
ments To be sustainable and success- 
ful, the process has to improve people's 
lives Atthe local level we need to faci- 
litate people's participation in man- 
agement and urban governance and 
technical capacity building alongside 
raising awareness of the value of.local 
heritage to ensure socio-economic 
development Atthe institutional level 
there 1s need to 1mprovetourismfacili- 
ties; ensure compatible land use, regu- 
late development and improve the 
intrastructure facilities 

The lifestyle and culture of the 
people of Jaipur ıs quite different from 
thatof Ahmedabad The walled city of 
Jaipur also had a different dimension 
than that of the walled city of Ahmeda- 
bad Consequently the efforts have to 
follow a different format 

Public participation was seen 
as crucial and fortunately it turhed out 
to be successful Today, conservation 
activities have gained the status of citi- 
zen’s initiatives, which is an achieve- 
mentan itself 
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, 1 f o! 
he launching of the.heritage walk 
of Jaipur in 2001 became a milestone 
which initurn initiated many efforts 
The heritage walk of Jarpui goes 
through the inner lanes and streets of 
the Modikhana Chovvkri of the walled 
city area This became very popular, 
as the shopkeepers could now attract 
foreign customers, who earlier never 
visited the ınner'areas The heritage 
walk ıs a process whereby conserva- 
tion and restoration can happen at a 
pace set by the local inhabitants, the 
real owners ofthe city 
Another important component 
of the heritage conservation effort 
was the initiation of an annual Jaipur 
Heritage'Week This became popular 
and provided a common platform to 
all the artists, craftsmen, residents of 
the walled city, municipal officers, 
NGOs and other institutions to come 
together to experience the nchness of 
the tradition and culture The event 
also achieved international recogni- 
tionand appreciation 
INTACH (anational NGO, with 
a local chapter in Jaipur) has been 
involved in raising awareness of heri- 
tage conservatıon Ithas been actively 
involved in building projects related 
to heritage and bring- 
ing the different stake-_ 
holders and partners 
on a_common plat- 
form Ithas been work- 
ing with and through 





Participatory 
the JMC while coordi- 
nating the efforts of the 
Jaipur Municipal Cor- 


poration, the state gov- 
ernment, the tourism 
department among 
others 

Further, Intach 
has facilitated the for- 
mation of a citizens’ 
forum —Jarpur Virasat 
Foundation - whichis _ 


a Jaint initiative with Figure] Heritage walks and theu linkages ` 


NE 
Local 
management 





the &overnment?to Conserve and 
revitalize the city A forufh of citizens 
committed to build community aware- 
ness and participatron,'rt has initiated 
programmes such as intrdducing 
heritage conservation into the regu- 
lar school curriculum 

An Asıa-Urbs Programme is 
also ın action at Jaipur, for which the 
European Union provides grants foi 
capacity building to the Jaipur Munı- 
cipal Corporation for urban conser- 
vation The overall objective of the 
Asia-Urbs project 1s to contribute to 
socio-economic development of Jaipur 
based on tourism through an enhance- 
ment of the walled city, improving 
the capacity of local authorities and 
increasing awareness of the commu- 
nity on specific arban issues 

* The Rajasthan government has 

also borrowed a large surn of money 
fromthe Asian Development Bank to 
improve the urban environment of 
several cities in the state. For Jaipur, 
1096 of the total budget of Rs 500 crore 
has beenallotted to the restoration of 
the city’s heritage 

In addition, the state govern- 
ment has drafted a-notification tq 
protect heritage sites and buildings 
to control haphazard development 
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A heritage cell has been constituted 
as part of the JMC to initiate basic 
documentation of the walled city and 
conduct meetings for information 
gathering and sharing Finally, a ‘liv- 
ing history of Jaipur’ programme as 
part of daily attraction for visitors to 
the city 1s being prepared alongside 
attempts to create acommon platform 
for different stakeholder groups and 
key citizens to financially assist the 
process 

The response to these different 
initiatives in heritage conservation has 
been overwhelming The efforts have 
been able to reach down to the school 
level, instilling the message of heri- 
tage conservation tn the minds of 
young students Ignorance has given 
way to understanding and conscious- 
ness People are now supporting the 
idea of urban conservation, which ını- 
tially was seen primarily as an excuse 
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to impose fresh restrictions on deve- 
lopmentactivity 

The efforts 1n Ahmedabad and 
Jaipur have generated valuable expe- 
rience for other cities that too wish to 
conserve their heritage. Both exam- 
ples foreground different aspects 
and initiatives to achieve a similar 
goal In Ahmedabad, the work began 
with the setting up of a heritage cell 
within the Municipal Corporation 
while in Jaipur ıt was community par- 
ticipation that served as the major 
entry point to success 

The City Manager's Associa- 
tion of Gujarat has recognized the 
Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation 
for best practices in the field of heri- 
tage conservation Subsequently, the 
Ahmedabad model was replicated in 
other cities of Gujarat under the Best 
Practice Transfer Programme of the 
City Manager's Association Similar 
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Figure H Intei-connection of the various authortties working for urban conservation in Japu 


Steps ın heritage conservation havı 
now been taken up in the municipali 
ties of Siddhpur and Bhuj in associa 
tion with NGOs 

Various other cities like Amrit 
sar, Delhi, Patiala and Pondicherr: 
have also invited CRUTA to hel; 
begin similar efforts/ınıtıatıves ir 
their own cities. Already heritage 
walks have been planned for many 
ofthesecities The organizational set: 
up at Ahmedabad Municipal Corpo 
ration is shown below 

INTACH 1s already active at the 
national level to develop the field of 
heritage and natural resource conser- 
vation It has assisted CRUTA Foun- 
dation and other heritage conservation 
bodies to achieve the holistic goal of 
urban conservation 

The salient features of the metho- 
dology adopted include An effort to 
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understand the hıstory andurbanchar- 
acter of the old city, building on past 
experiences of Ahmedabad, other 
parts of the country and abroad, ıden- 
tifying and sharing the concerns of 
the old city, building strategic part- 
neiships with communities, various 
departments and agencies, elected 
representatives and others, establish- 
ing a sustainable process of transfor- 
mation, sharing experiences, and 
documenting the process and lessons 
learnt 

The effort ın Jaipur was, how- 
ever, more focused on community 
participation and public involvement 
It was successful in reaching out to the 
schools and through it to the students 
and children who will be future heri- 
tage mangers Students have been 
encouraged to write for the special 
issue Gobar Times on various issues 
affecting the city of Jaipur The chil- 
dren were also taken for walks to 1ns- 
tillin them an attachment to their past 
heritage 

Another noteworthy achieve- 
ment was thàt many organizations 
came together to advance this con- 
cern and effort — Jaipur Virasat Foun- 
dation, INTACH, Asia-Urbs team, 
among others Figure I explains the 
connections between the various 
authorittes to achieve urban conserva- 
tion for the city of Jarpur by using the 
strategy of heritage walks Figure II 
shows the methodology adopted by 
the authorities to achieve the holistic 
aim of making Jaipur a world heritage 
city 

Urban conservation as an issue 
needs utmost attention and care İt 
cannot be reduced to individual build- 
ings or monuments of historic inter- 
est, norcan it be interpreted simply as 
atotality of the built parts For eftec- 
tive conservation of historic towns, 
the interventions should from an inte- 
gral part of a coherent policy of eco- 
nomic and social development and 
urban planning 


Learning from 
Mumbai 


RAHUL MEHROTRA 


INDIA and particularly urban India 
ıs emerging as a unique landscape of 
bewildering architectural pluralism 
The urban Indian landscape 1s cha- 
racterized by intense duality where 
modernity, tradition, prosperity and 
acute poverty, communality and com- 
munalısm, medieval society and cut- 
ting edge information technology 
coalesce to create incomprehensible 
cities These complexes defeat con- 
ventional notions of the city and are 
represented more accurately through 
‘motion’ and mutation of urban space 
rather than conventional notions of 
the city as a largely ‘static’ and stable 
entity 

Today 1n our urban areas there 
exist two cities — static and kinetic — 
two completely different worlds that 
cohabit the same urban space The 
static city 1s represented through its 
architecture and monuments built in 
permanent materials The kinetic city 
that occupies interstitial space 1s the 
city of motion —the kurtcha city, built 
of temporary material In the kinetic 
city architecture 1s no longer the spec- 
tacle of the city, rather processions 
and festivals form its spectacle and 
memory andthe very expression ofthe 
city 1s temporal in nature, ın constant 
flux In this dynamic and near schi- 
Zophrenic situation how does one 
approach urban or architectural con- 
seryation? How do we reconcile the 
static and kinetic? What does conser- 
vation ofthe built heritage mean when 
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architecture is no longer the spectacle 
of the city? How do we conserve with 
adivided mind? 

It ıs here that the notion of ‘cul- 
tural significance’ gains importance — 
an idea where culture, place and 
perhaps aspirations intersect in inter- 
esting ways, opening up several ques- 
tions about conservation approaches, 
where the act or thrust of conserva- 
tion movements must necessarily go 
beyond the static to also encompass 
the kinetic city 

The notion of “cultural signifi- 
cance’ as an all encompassing idea 
emerged clearly in the conservation 
debate ın the- 1980s (with the Burra 
Charterto bé more precise) The Burra 
Charter defined ‘cultural significance 
as the aesthetic, historic, scientific 
or social value for past, present and 
future generations ” Implicit in this 
definition is the belief that ‘signifi- 
cance’ 1s static It1s a definition that 1s 
‘object’ centric (devoid of life) with its 
roots ın the debate propagated by the 
antıquarıans of the Renaissance 

What 1s the validity of such a 
notion in a highly pluralist society 
where cultural memory 1s often an 
enacted process? What 1s our cultural 
reading forthe kinetic city which now 
forms a greater part of our urban real- 
ity? In this dynamic context, if the act 


of conservation has to be informed by” ~ 


our reading of cultural significance, it 
will necessarily have to include the 
notion of ‘constructing significance’ 
both in the architectural as well as con- 
servation debates 


U eae: most conservation 
debates discuss change ın terms of the 
loss of something as opposed to new 
possibilities — because people (espe- 
cially the propagators and patrons of 
conservation effort), will easily react 
to any sort of new condition as worse 
than some ‘magic moment’ in the past 
Conservation professionals then eas- 


ily developarationale to describe that 
sense ofloss But, inthecontext of our 
contemporary urban state, the issue 15 
how to actually simultaneously 1den- 
tify new typologies and work with 
themratherthan dwellin the ‘postcard 
city’ — a city that only flights of nos- 
talgia momentarily recreate! 


E 


l. fact conservation activists often 
take on an attitude that Italo Calvino 
describes in his seminal book Invisible 
Cities where‘ thetravelleris invited 
to visit the city and, at the same time, 
to examine some old postcards that 
show ıtasıtusedtobe .ifthe travel- 
ler does not wish to disappoint the 
inhabitants, he must praise the Post- 
card City and prefer it to the present 
one, though he must be careful to con- 
tain his regret at the changes within 
definite limits ” 

How do we then embrace this 
‘change’ as integral to the conserva- 
tion movement, especially where the 
creator of that environment and the 
present custodians represent com- 
pletely different cultural constructs? 
How do contemporary aspirations 
‘inspire’ the process of conservation 
where we look forward and back- 
ward ın a simultaneous gesture? How 
does one identify the contemporary 
engines that will drive this process of 
urban conservation? How does one 
read cultural significance and the 
validity or necessity to sometimes 
invent ‘cultural significance’ to drive 
this process? 

Some of the work carried out by 
citizens’ groups in Mumbar s historic 
Fort area addresses this issue of using 
‘contemporary engines’ to drive this 
process of conservation and, more 1m- 
portantly, animating interstitial spaces 
ın the city and creating thresholds 
between the many different worlds 
that exist ın the city In short, engag- 
mg with the 1dea of also simultaneously 
creating new urban typologies and 


inventing ‘significance’ 1n response 
to specific problems and emerging 
aspirations 

While Mumbai was fortunate 
in 1995 to have enacted a legislation 
to protect historic buildings and pre- 
cincts, the first phase of its existence 
was dominated by the postcard city 
syndrome — nostalgia and sentiment! 
Conservation standards came to be 
benchmarked by a ‘purist approach’ 
perpetuated by trained professionals, 
obviously intellectually detached 
from the larger emerging cultural 
landscape of the contemporary city 
While this was a great strategy to 
establish a ‘niche of specialization’ , it 
resulted in ‘conservation’ being per- 
ceived by the citizens at large as an 
expensive, elitist process and preoc- 
cupation 


H... as a broader range of 
professionals and NGOs understood 
and engaged with the implications of 
the legislation, they began looking at 
and grappling with the transforming 
nature of the city and issues related 
to urban, conservation as well as the 
general degradation of the environ- 
ment ın historic precincts What was 
the point in restoring individual build- 
ings when everything around them 
was falling apart? 

These exercises, besides achiev- 
ing improvement in the physical state 
of the environment, shifted the (often 
myopic) debate from architectural 
conservation exercises to urban con- 
servation approaches This was a 
critical shift, as it involved engaging 
with the larger cultural landscapes 
and treating 1t as an evolving entity 
This shift allowed the conservation 
movement to drive closer to the plan- 
ning process — which ıs what after all 
directs the form of ourcities Further- 
more, the conservation efforts result- 
ing out-of this shift inspired and set 
precedents for other such processes 


in the city, making their relevance go 
beyond the conservation debate to the 
larger planning process 

It would be useful to look at 
some cases from Mumbar”s historic 
Fortarea The first sub-area in the Fort 
to engage in such a process of conser- 
vation was a Grade I open recreational 
space, the historic Oval Maidan, 
which upto 1996 had been under the 
jurisdiction of the state government 
As this 1s a city-level open space 
(chiefly used for cricket), there was a 
general detachment of local residents 
from the upkeep of the maidan Asa 
result, this open space had deterio- 
rated to such an extentthat it was trans- 
formed into a spot for drug dealing, 
prostitution and gross misuse 

Acıtızens” group, OCRA (Oval- 
Cooperage Residents Association) 
comprising mainly of women resi- 
dents ofthe area, took it upon itself to 
petition the Maharashtra government 
to maintain the Oval maidan The state 
government did not respond, resuit- 
ing in the citizens’ group taking it to 
court The High Court ruled in their 
favour duecting the government to 
either maintain the space or hand it 
over to the citizens’ group, which 
subsequently took over this space in 
1996 


P... were then drawn up for the 
area and money raised to fence the 
open space, put in signage and intro- 
duce a walking track — all within the 
guidelines stipulated by the Heritage 
Conservation Committee In fact, the 
walking track became the crucial ele- 
ment by which 1t became possible to 
engage the residents ofthe area to use 
the space and lookafterits well-being 
Besides effectively using the legisla- 
tive and judicial system for the conser- 
vation of this space, the introduction 
of a walking track connected the citi- 
zens, driving the process to a new 
constituency of potential users in this 


area and engage them ın the conserva- 
ton process, thereby inventing anew 
significance for the space that gently 
extended the historic (cultural) sıg- 
nificance of this maidan 

From the participatory conser- 
vation viewpoint another important 
area of relevance ts Kala Ghoda ın 
South Mumbai While the area derives 
its name from the statue of King 
Edward VII seated on his black horse, 
this icon no longer exists However, 
the memory of the horse (sans its rider) 
continues to persist Agroup of young 
architects, with the support of the 
Urban Design Research Institute, 
carried out detailed surveys of the 
area They studied traffic patterns, 
land uses, and so on, and discovered 
that the sub-precinct.contained the 
largestconcentration of contemporary 
art galleries in the country 


ik study was followed by the for- 
mation of an association (a public 
trust) for the area, with the intention 
that ıt would synergize their resources 
for conservation The association 
petitioned government to officially 
designate the area as an art district and 
an art festival 1s now planned every 
year (the first one was held in Febru- 
ary 1998) as a way of raising money 
to physically improve the areaas well 
as draw attention to the conservation 
ofits intrinsic values This process has 
been successful in raising money as 
also initiating the conservation and 
restoration of both the public spaces 
and buildings ın the area 

Promoting the area as an art 
district was a means of driving the 
process of its restoration, though 
historically Kala Ghoda was never 
considered an art district However, 
its inherent resources have now been 
channelised to drive the conservation 
process Perhaps the process will suc- 
cessfully take on this new significance 
ın the future to truly be recognised as 


an art district Equally that the pro- 
cess may evolve to a point where the 
area will dissipate into yet another 
transformed identity In any case, the 
process has engendered this area 
with a new stgnificance which has 
not only driven the conservation pro- 
cess but also restored public space 
for use by multiple worlds to express 
their aspirations 


e 


A. effort to brıng together estab- 
lishments in the Ballard Estate area 
has similarly resulted ın the forma- 
tron of an association that 1s working 
towards addressing the issue of the 
physical degradatıon”of the precinct 
Hawkers and vendors had over the 
past decades colonized: the streets, 
resulting in great inconvenience to 
pedestrians using the pavements 
Recognizing that the hawkers and the 
services they provide are necessary, 
the association worked out a scheme 
to accommodate these functions ın 
disused service courtyards at the rear 
of the buildings 

To nestle the kinetic city in the 
voids and interstitial spaces within 
the static city 1s a way of creating 
‘spaces’ where many worlds coexist 
even as the illusion of the architec- 
ture remains intact This could well 
become a powerful image of the con- 
temporary Indian city where the 
compression and coexistence of two 
worlds in the same space, 1f managed 
successfully, becomes emblematic 
of the tolerant pluralism as well as the 
rich humane dimension that cites in 
the West sometimes so completely 
lack 

Asacommunıty, we have a bet- 
ter chance of ensuring the sui vival of 
some of our historic icons, buildings 
as well as heritage precincts through 
gently balancing these dual aspects, 
agendas or aspirations In any global 
city, itisthe negotiation which occurs 
between different constituencies, 
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vested interests and- points of view 
that hopefully results in a healthy 
equilibrium Essentially, conservation 
efforts around the world, howsoever 
they might be disguised, are about 
making our transition into the future 
more gentle, for change 1s inevitable 


These cases (all in the Fort area) in 
Mumbai have significantly high- 
lighted the fact that unless the commu- 
nity 1s sufficiently engaged in the 
conservation process no degree of 
success can be achieved despite legis- 
lation Also, theadea of identifying 
acontemporary purpose or use as the 
‘engine’ to drive this process has 
been successful ın not only facilita- 
ting this process of conservation but 
simultaneously addressing the con- 
temporary realities and issues in these 
areas Breaking the area (the Fort 
precinct) into smaller units allowed 
professionals and committed citi- 
zens to organize constituencies to 
lobby forimprovements The chances 
of articulating common aspiration 
increased, given the manageable size 
ofeachunit 

This process also foregrounded 
a fundamental issue when dealing 
with conservation in post-colonial 
situations where the urban conserva- 
tion movement invariably grows out 
of the environmental movement and 
not a cultural desire to preserve his- 
toric icons In fact, for an entire gene- 
ration of citizens, the Victorian core 
of the city 1n Mumbai represents 
repression and exclusion — the build- 
ings are clearly 1cons of our colonial 
past To others, the historic centre is a 
segment where cohesiveness of urban 
form and the integration of architec- 
ture and urban design create a pleas- 
ant (or at least potentially beautiful) 
environment in sheer contrast to the 
laissez-faire growth that has come to 
characterize the contemporary Indian 
urban landscape 


Therefore, 1n this context, con- 
servation approaches have to treat 
their ‘object’ purely in terms of ‘build- 
ing and environment as resource’ 
devoid of its 1conographic or symbolic 
content Currently, many worlds 
inhabit the same space 1n the city, 
relating to and using it 1n different 
ways In order to facilitate this pro- 
cess of conservation, it ıs critical that 
conservation processes encourage the 
recycling of buildings as well as urban 
spaces as aconservation strategy 


T. interplay of this discipline of 
keeping the external illusion intact 
while adapting.the inside to evolving 
social needs and contemporary aspı- 
rations is worth serious consideration 
It is through this process that there 
will be a draining of the symbolic 
import of the edifice and a deepening 
of the ties of architecture with contem- 
porary realities and experiences ~ 
where a particular urban typology will 
be transformed through general archi- 
tectural interventions and placed in 
the service of contemporary life and 
realities 

Similarly, to deal with this 
highly complex entity of urban İndia, 
notions, of ‘cultural significance’, 
which limit efforts to “obyect-centric” 
projects, should be broadened to res- 
pond to our highly pluralistic society 
where cultural memory 1s often an 
enacted process This 1s specially 
relevant given the fact that the ‘kinetic 
city’ now forms a greater part of our 
urban reality! In this dynamic con- 
text, ıt will be necessary to include the 
notion of ‘constructing significance’ 
in the conservation debates In fact, 
an understanding that significance 
‘evolves’ will truly clarify the role of 
the conservationistas an ‘advocate’ of 
change, not only as one who opposes 
change — a facilitator who 1s an agent 
giving expression to contemporary 
aspirations 


Interview 


SIR BERNARD FEILDEN 


Do you feel that the way conservation has developed 
ın India has been out of context considering itis based 
onthe UK model? 

Conservation based on a UK model has, ın some 
instances, been successful in India An example is the 
Mehrangarh Trust's work with Manıkı and Kulbhushan 
Jain at Nagaur Fort The difficulty 1s, however, that an 
Indian context has been painfully slow ın evolving I 
was hoping that ProfessorA G Krishna Menon would 
produce an Indian theory 


Has the ASI (Archaeological Survey of India) perpetu- 
ated the chasm between the people and their heritage? 

The ASIhas a great history and past triumphs, but 
now itis a shadow of its former self, because its direc- 
tors are short term admunistrators and not long-tenure, 
fully trained professionals Itneeds at leastaseven year 
tenure to lead and educate the staff and implement 
conservative actions The overall outlook of ASI has 
to be broadened to include landscape and architectural 
experts Its rélationship to the archaeological depart- 
ment of the states too needs improvement 


How do you see the practice of conservation as it has 
developed in India, has ut served its purpose? - 

Ideally, ‘sustainable’ living, conservation and 
development should work together for the benefit of 
the next generation As far as I know, this ideal has not 
been achieved in any country The problem is how to 
benefit the stakeholders The cleaning of the sagars at 
Khajuraho and planting of trees isa good first step, but 
ithas been blocked by ASI! 


2 
How do we safeguard our pluralistic culture in the 
emerging political environment? 


Politicians can use cultural heritage for political 
purposes, and this is generally disastrous The symbolic 
value of cultural heritage makes 1t a target in ethnic 
struggles and subjects itto wanton damage These are 
the dangers i 


How canconservation approaches address contempo- 
rary aspirations and development needs ? 

Conservation with contemporary aspirations of 
sustainability can work harmoniously with develop- 
ment needs if the town planning context ıs favourable 
In architecture, there have been big moves towards 
sustainability, with an increased understanding of 
buildings as spatial structural environmental systems 
This understanding hes at the heart of architectural 
conservation 
Given the development pressures on our heritage, do 
youfeel thatin India NGOs have fulfilled their role as 
facilitators and advocates or do they need to revisit 
their role 

The NGOs have played a useful role ın raising 
public awareness They could have done more had there 
been political support and active cooperation with the 
ASland state archaeologists The voluntary work in list- 
ing local heritage was praiseworthy but lacks follow up 


Given your immense experience in India what is your 
vision for a conservation strategy for the 21st century 
for India? 

IwishIknew enough to hazard an answer to this 
question The sıze and complexity of India 1s immense 
TI could not really answer this question for Britain, let 
alone Europe İfa valid Indian theory of conservation 
could reach the local master builders, there would be 


hope 
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OVER the past three decades, coun- 
ties across Asia have experienced 
unprecedented economic prosperity 
induced by strategies based on capı- 
tal investment 1n infrastructure for 
industry, agro-business, urban renewal 
and tourism However, these strate- 
gies have exacted a heavy toll on 
environmental and cultural resources 
The damage to the region’s environ- 
mental resources has for some time 
been recognized Butitis only recently 
thatthe alarming depletion ofthe com- 
monstock of ‘cultural capital’ through- 
out the region has merited attention 
Cultural resources —1f at all con- 
sidered within the development para- 
dıgm— have typically, but incorrectly, 
been seen as inexhaustible This has 
been especially true of built culture 
heritage archaeological sites, ancient 
monuments and historic buildings 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth Cultural resources, particularly 
the built cultural heritage, are non- 
renewable resources, each a creation 


Afa onanifie tama and nlace nou nact 


Developing local capacities 


RICHARD A ENGELHARDT 


We misuse and abuse our culture 
heritage resources This 1s obvious to 
anyone who has seen the graffiti, trash 
and vandalism at an ancient monu- 
ment Equally toanyone who has been 
unable to experience the serenity of a 
temple, mosque or church because of 
the noise pollution and uncontrolled 
crowds Yet, when the over exploita- 
tion of a culture heritage resource 
becomes too unbearable to be ignored, 
the most common response 1s to trans- 
fer responsibility for the situation to 
the local inhabitants by citing their 
somehow ‘lax’ stewardship and to 
put severe restrictions on their use of 
the site and its resources In the most 
extreme scenario, indigenous popula- 
tions have been relocated out of “pro- 
tected’ sites altogether, and the sites 
repopulated with more economically 
profitable tourists This strategy, how- 
ever, only hastens the deterioration 
of the heritage through the loss of tra- 
ditional custodians and endogenous 
techniques for sustainable manage- 
ment of the heritage 


Adding to the urgency of the 
situation 1s the fact that — ın the face 
of globalization — it 15 fast being real- 
ised that ancient monuments form 
only a small part of the total heritage 
of a culture Consider the enormous 
amount of accrued knowledge and 
skills held locally in the heritage — in 
homesand shops, in traditional trades 
and arts, 1n rituals, festivals and the 
calendarofeveryday life Itis obvious 
thaturgent, strategic and comprehen- 
sive action 1s needed to protect the 
community's and the region's culture 
heritage assets 

We are operating with a new 
understanding of what constitutes our 
heritage and so there 1s the need for a 
marked shift ın the way we manage 
our cultural heritage resources Culture 
heritage conservation must be inte- 
grated into strategies for sustaırtable 
developmentatevery level, taking into 
account the needs and aspirations of 
the communities where cultural assets 
are found 

Only community stewardship 
can ensure that the heritage will be 
protected everywhere, and that its pro- 
tection will be sustained over the long 
term Sustained, untversal stewardship 
1§ a prerequisite forthe survival of cul- 
turalheritage — ' 
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5: heritage conservation 
depends upon the commitment and 
involvement of local communities 
Conservation policies, to be success- 
ful, need to promote local community 
stewardship of the heritage as well as 
provide socio-economic benefits for 
localcommunities Therefore, a direct 
lınk must be made between safeguard- 
ing the heritage and socio-economic 
development 

To be successful initiatives must 
be anchored in the institutions of the 
local community with local popula- 
tions given a leading role in the deve- 
lopment of conservation policy, as 


well as 1n the management of culture 
heritagesites Unfortunately, through- 
out the Asia-Pacific region, commu- 
nity action has become the weakest 
link inthe conservation chain There- 
fore, Unesco has put considerable 
effort into developing the capacities of 
local government, community-based 
institutions and NGOs to successfully 
manage their heritage resources 

We call this programme ‘Inte- 
grated Community Development and 
Cultural Heritage Preservation in Asia 
and the Pacific through Local Effort’, 
or LEAP as it has become known by 
participants and stakeholders The 
basic idea behind the programme 1s 
to assist the ubiquitous small and 
medium-sized traditional communi- 
ties throughout the region, many of 
whom are economically stagnant if 
not impoverished, to make a success- 
ful economic “leap” into the future 
using conservation and development 
of local heritage as the springboard 
In this process local actors are encour- 
aged to assume an active stewardship 
over the heritage and are empowered 
to develop that heritage ın a responsi- 
ble, profitable and sustainable manner 

The programme does not intend 
to replace existing professional and 
institutional efforts at heritage conser- 
vation The LEAPprogramme aims to 
complement and extend those efforts 
by moving heritage conservation 
beyond the exclusive sphere of a high 
technology, elite specialization to 
become the concern — indeed the res- 
ponsibility —ofevery man, woman and 
child In other words, we wantto trans- 
form heritage conservation into a grass- 
roots movement which will return the 
heritage to the communities that cre- 
ated 1t and who rely on it as the foun- 
dation for their future development 


IL. basıs of the LEAP strategy to 
empower local communities in heri- 
tage conservation is to ensure partıcı- 


pation of the indigenous populations 
and local communities in the conser- 
vation and management of the heri- 
tage resources This can only be done 
if the end result of these practices pro- 
vides economic and social benefits 
for the community, while safeguard- 
ing and maintaining social and cul- 
tural traditions This strategy calls for 
the deliberate recasting of heritage 
conservation as a development actı- 
vity that brings economic opportuni- 
ties, creates Jobs, and generates income 
based on traditional technologies and 
knowhow 


T. first objective of such a strategy 
Is to empower individuals in and local 
communities as a whole to understand 
and advocate the long term conserva- 
tion of their heritage Forthis purpose, 
traditional community leaders are 
mobilized and traditional consensus- 
building mechanisms used within the 
community to arrive at a shared vision 
andacommon goal 

The second objective of empow- 
erment is to enable the local commu- 
nities to play a leading role in actual 
hands-on conservation and preser- 
vation work, such as monitoring the 
condition of the site or taking part in 
preventive conservation and ongoing 
maintenance and restoration projects 

The third part of the equation 1s 
to develop the means through which 
local communities can benefit finan- 
cially from the enhanced conserva- 
tion of the heritage while at the same 
time maintaining their social and spi- 
ritual traditions intact Activities 
here involve a wide variety of income 
generating and self-employment 
opportunities, such as support to the 
expansion and mass marketing of 
traditional handicraft industries 

The methodological approach 
followed in the implementation of this 
programme involves initiating a varı- 
ety ofcommunity participatory actıvı- 
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ties which act as the catalyst for local 
community interest groups to assess 
the unique characteristics, strengths 
and economic potential ofthe elements 
making up their physical as well as 
intangible cultural heritage, and then 
design a community action plan to 
self-develop these elements ın a way 
which 1s both profitable and sus- 
tainable Through the programme, 
assistance 1s provided in the form of 
practical, technical peer advice and, if 
needed, small ‘start-up’ grants or loans 

The programme's implementa- 
tion strategy has an overtly political 
objective it demonstrates how heri- 
tage conservation can be an effective 
tool for job creation and income gene- 
ration, thus poverty alleviation, by 
promoting custodianship over the 
heritage and empowering local com- 
munities to develop their heritage in 
a responsible, sustainable and profit- 
able manner Through this strategy, 
heritage preservation becomes a 
development activity that stimulates 
economic opportunities by using tra- 
ditional skills and indigenous resou- 
rces available ın the community 

The admittedly ambitious aim 
of LEAP 1s to catalyze an attitudinal 
change that will result in universal 
involvement, individual commitment 
and local community stewardship 
overthecultural heritage This 1s done 
by demonstrating that heritage conser- 
vation makes good developmental 
sense, both 1n economic and social 
terms Nothing less than a paradigm 
shift to universal stewardship of the 
heritage 1s the ultimate goal of this 
programme, mirroring a similar para- 
digm shift that has been successfully 
achieved ın the environmental conser- 
vation movement 


Amou gh the specific culture con- 
servation goals of each community 
may differ, a common structure has 
been developed to guide action to meet 


these goals We call this framework 
the LEAP 10 Step Action Programme 
Step 1 The first step in the process 1S 
to encourage activities which engen- 
der astewardship ethic and community 
participation in historic conservation 
These include developing the tech- 
nique of ‘envisioning’ among the 
communities as a means to self iden- 
tify their needs and expectations of the 
future and how heritage might con- 
tribute to community development 
Hands-on workshops have also been 
found useful to familiarize everyone 
with the practical problems of conser- 
vation and simple solutions to these 
problems These workshops are then 
followed up with on-site inspection of 
heritage sites where workshop partıcı- 
pants identify for themselves mainte- 
nance and conservation 1ssues and are 
asked to brainstorm together to come 
up with possible and practical solu- 
tions to these problems 


S tep 2 The next programme actı- 
vity involves the mobilization of the 
local government departments around 
the use of heritage conservation for 
development Site managers and local 
leaders are encouraged to develop 
zoning and environmental manage- 
ment plans for both preservation and 
development of heritage sites. This 
includes training in the use of basic site 
management tools, such as survey 
maps and computer-aided geographı- 
caland data information systems This 
empowerment of the legitimate local 
authorities, typically 1gnored in the 
conservation process, 1s an all impor- 
tant step to ensure that heritage con- 
servation will truly be embedded in 
local politics and community deve- 
lopment plans 

Step 3 The next step isthe 1dentifica- 
tion of pilot projects within the com- 
munity on the basis of community 
based participatory research work to 
identify the locally significant sites 


and heritage properties for protection 
and possibly adaptive re-use This step 
includes training for assessing the eco- 
nomic potential of heritage properties, 
evolving proposals for their use and 
supporting local organizations for 
demonstration projects in adaptive 
reuse 

Step 4 Because they have disap- 
peared ın many places, research, deve- 
lopment and training ın low cost, 
traditionally appropriate and histori- 
cally accurate techniques for building 
maintenance forms a key part of most 
LEAP projects Easy to use, fully- 
illustrated heritage homeowners’ 
manuals and accompanying videos 
are prepared for each location to com- 
municate appropriate repair tech- 
niques and to maintain standards 
throughout the community 


T. manuals are written, illustrated 
and produced locally in cooperation 
with traditional experts, cammunıty 
schools and local construction con- 
tractors The techniques explained in 
the manuals are demonstrated through 
a series of hands-on on-site work- 
shops for building owners and local 
contractors in orderto implicate them 
too ın the process of heritage conser- 
vation and to reassure them that con- 
servation work can be a profitable 
business This training emphasizes the 
appropriateness, economy and ease of 
using traditional materials, as well as 
deals with issues of supply and stock- 
pile of traditional materials 

Step 5 Areturn to traditional materi- 
als necessitates a reinvigoration of and 
economic support for traditional 
building and associated trades in the 
local community to produce those 
materials where necessary for the 
authentic restoration and maintenance 
of historic buildings These businesses 
often still exist but 1n rump form, be- 
cause-of drop-off ın the demand for 
their products as they were replaced 


by modern industrial materials With 
support and a surer flow of orders, 
these businesses can once again be 
made to flourish‘locally and, taking 
advantage of modern transportation 
infrastructure, many even develop 
into successful local suppliers of con- 
struction materials 

Step 6 Not everyone in the commu- 
nity can be or wants to be a builder, and 
in any case, buildings are dead shells 
without activities taking place within 
them So a sixth LEAP programme 
action 1s to promote and offer training 
to enhance traditional artisan skills 
among the local community and pro- 
mote the continuation and develop- 
ment of intangible cultural activities 
and performing arts which have poten- 
tial market appeal and can be deve- 
loped into professions which offer 
full and part-time employment to 
members of the community 

Step 7 Virtually every community 
identifies tourism as one way to deve- 
lop its heritage as an economic re- 
source This 1s an important way to 
integrate young adults into the heri- 
tage conservation efforts through 
developing employment opportuni- 
ties where they serve as interpreters 
of the local heritage 


I, order that the local communities 
can develop a tourism which ıs special 
and therefore attractive to visitors, 
while at the same time respectful of 
local culture and profitable for local 
residents, a seventh LEAP action is to 
provide training for and promotion of 
community based, tourism industry 
related occupations grounded in accu- 
rate interpretation of the unique local 
culture, history and the environment 
As tourism and other business deve- 
lops, there 1s demand for additional 
training at the local level 

Step8 Aneighth LEAPaction assists 
in curriculum development for both 
formal and non-formal education ın 


local history, heritage conservation 
and small business management skills 
inthecultureindustries Here1s another 
areain which collaboration with other 
actors in the education sector as well 
as with local business promotion asso- 
ciations such as Rotary, Lions and 
Chambers of Commerce has proven 
successful and has scope for much fur- 
ther development 

Step 9 There is also the need to set 
up revolving loans and low interest 
credit schemes for conservation, 
maintenance and business develop- 
ment Sometimes this can be achieved 
through the establishment of local 
community market cooperatives 

Other times, agriculture or rural deve- 
lopment banks will loan to modernize 
traditional industries that have market 
potential 


| business development is 
an action that 1s beyond the scope of 
Unesco, but the establishment of small 
business incubators are an important 
part of the LEAP programme Inthese 
small business incubators, individuals 
and groups who are interested in deve- 
loping a culture-based enterprise are 
helped toidentify the financing oppor- 
tunities available to them and taught 
how successfully to get access to and 
take advantage ofthese opportunities 
Step 10 Finally, in order to learn from 
one another's experiences, a final 
LEAP action 1s to lınk communities 
and individuals togetherthrough prac- 
tical seminars, a nevvsletter, and email 
discussion groups for exchange of 
technical and other relevant informa- 
tion Once a year a workshop 1s held 
for all LEAP site project managers, 
hosted by one of the local communı- 
ties participating 1n the programme 
The subject matter of the workshop ts 
selected by the managers themselves 

The strategy ofthis programme 
1s to create activities which are sus- 
tainable sothatthey bring lasting eco- 


nomic benefits to the communities 
whoengage in them and which do not, 
therefore, require continued assist- 
ance and financial support from out- 
side sources The results of these 
activities mustalso be replicable The 
aim 1s to engender kinds of strategies 
andactivities which, with site-specific 
modifications, can be applied else- 
where In doing so, a roster of poten- 
tial activities can be developed foi 
communities to use which can both 
foster the safeguarding of traditional 
heritage. while improving their eco- 
nomic circumstances 

Finally, the strategies and activi- 
ties developed by this programme 
should result in a multiplier effect It 
1s intended that national authorities 
will see the value of promoting com- 
munity based activities with regard to 
the preservation and safeguarding of 
theirtraditional heritage, and in doing 
so, embed these strategies into their 
national policy 


T. meet the growing demand for 
technical and managerial expertise at 
the grassroots level and because com- 
munities throughout the region share 
many of the same practical problems 
ın conserving local heritage, Unesco 
has developed some common site 
management tools for all project sites 
Among these tools are the following 

Hoi An Protocols for Best Con- 
servation Practice 1n Asia and the 
Pacific Inthe past, conservation rules 
and guidelines have been formulated 
from experiences with structures and 
materials common to Europe and the 
Mediterranean countries In order that 
the special characteristics of Asian 
building materials and techniques, as 
well as uses and cultural meanings, 
can be coherently taken into account 
during conservation, Unesco regional 
experts have developed and published 
aset of guidelines outlining best con- 
servation practice for the region, 
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known as the Hoi An Protocols (to the 
NaraDocumenton Authenticity) 

Production of Heritage Home- ' 
owners’ Manuals Designed asa prac- 
tical tool to guide individuals and 
families in the care, renovation and 
possible adaptive re-use of their his- 
toric houses, the Heritage Homeown- 
ers Manuals return responsibility for 
home, (or shop, or temple) mainte- 
nance back into the hands of the own- 
ers of these buildings themselves 

The purpose of the manuals is 
not to turn every homeowner into a 
professional conservation architect, 
butto guide building owners in accom- 
plishing those tasks of routine marinte- 
nance and preventive conservation 
which are clearly within their compe- 
tence and responsibility The manuals 
provide the technical guidelines 
necessary for owners to carry out the 
necessary work in a manner that pre- 
serves the historic authenticity of the 
structure 


ÅA sapate Heritage Conserva- 
tion Awards The Unesco Asia-Pacific 
Heritage Awards for Culture Heritage 
Conservation vvere established to 
recognize the achievement of indi- 
viduals and orgamzations within the 
private sector, and public-private ini- 
tiatives, in successfully restoring and 
adapting for viable re-use structures 
of heritage value in the region Since 
2000, Unesco has received 134 entries 
from 21 countries, spanning a wide 
range of conservation projects from 
private residences to palace com-: 
plexes Many of the entries have set 
technical and social benchmarks for 
conservation in the region Over the 
years, the projects illustrate the increas- 
ing momentum and level ofconserva- 
tion practice in Asia and the Pacific 
Development and Training ın 
Neighbourhood Based GIS Unesco 
has published a GIS manual for heri- 
tage managers entitled GIS and Cul- 


ture Resource Managementon the use 
of GIS (geographical information sys- 
tems) 1n cultural resource manage- 
ment — introducing the technology to 
site managers throughout the Asıa- 
Pacificregion and around the world 

The purpose of developing easy 
to use GIS management tools for cul-. 
ture heritage 1s two-fold (7) To assist 
local managers 1n documenting and 
making inventories of their sites, to 
categorize buildings for preservation, 
restoration and adaptive re-use, and 
to have an ıntegrated overview of con- 
servatıon needs To be better able to 
prioritize and respond to the needs of 
the communities inhabiting their sites, 
and to work together with them ın 
developing the activities and plans 
envisioned by the communities, and 
(uu) To place the control and know- 
ledge of heritage management directly 
into the hands of the local managers 
by giving to them the training, tech- 
nical expertise and equipment neces- 
sary to carry out the task of heritage 
management 

Streetwise Asia Authored by 
one of the LEAP technical advisors, 
Unesco and the World Bank’s East 
Asia Section have jointly published 
a practical guide on heritage conser- 
vation intended for the use local com- 
munity planning officials, entitled 
Streetwise Asia 


Toa the LEAP programme, 
Unesco promotes aresponsible, com- 
munity managed tourism industry, 
grounded in local culture, environ- 
mentand history forthe development 
of sustaınable localeconomies A four- 
year project at eight selected LEAP 
sites developed a set of models meant 
to guide the development cultural tour- 
ism Industries at heritage sites 

This proyect”s methodology 
consisted of conducting tourism and 
heritage assessment surveys, study- 
ing the economics of cultural tourism 


development and implications for 
protection, conservation and heritage 
preservation, and then developing and 
testing long term community based 
strategres ın four areas (a) finan- 
cial profitability and sustainability, 
(b) carrying capacity linked to infra- 
structure development, (c) employ- 
ment and training, (d) integrated 
management structures A workbook 
entitled Culture Heritage Manage- 
ment and Tourism Models for Co- 
operation among Stakeholders has 
been published so that these models 
can be followed and adapted for use 
ın other communities 


R...::. from many requests 
from LEAP site managers and tourism 
industry personneLfor guidelines and 
real-life examples of sustainable tour- 
ism practices, /mpactis a series of case 
studies exploring issues of tourism 
and culture preservation Each book 
presents an indepth focus on one 
heritage site, providing real-life 
examples and guidelines on cultural 
tourism for heritage managers, tourism 
industry personnel and site visitors 

In order toencourage the diversi- 
fication of high quality cultural pro- 
ducts in acommunity, Unesco sponsors 
a complementary programme which 
awards a ‘seal of excellence’ to handi- 
craft products that meet benchmark 
standards of workmanship and authen- 
ticity This seal of excellence 1s used 
as a marketing tool to promote com- 
munity based cultural industries 

Fostering, facilitating and 
strengthening the communication 
and lateral links between heritage 
site managers themselves and with 
other professionals in their field 1s 
one of the priority strategies and acti- 
vities of LEAP It is a goal of the pro- 
gramme to provide and foster the 
means whereby site managers and 
communities can learn and share from 
each others’ experiences 


Since 1996, six Asia-Pacific her- 
age site managers’ workshop/con- 
terences have been organized under 
the auspices of LEAP The first two, 
held in Vietnam in 1996 and Thailand 
ın 1997, focused broadly on heritage 
management techniques and issues 
At the request of site managers, the 
third conference, held 1n Penang and 
Melaka, Malaysia 1n May 1999, took 
aspecifictheme on the adaptive re-use 
of historic properties The fourth, fifth 
and sixth which took place respec- 
tively in Bhaktapur, Nepal (2000), 
Lijiang, China (2001) and Penang, 
Malaysia (2003) focused on heritage 
management and tourism 

To build and maintain networks 
between yearly conferences and work- 
shops, Unesco has established LEAP 
Online, anemail and paper-based dis- 
cussion and advocacy forum Run 
throughthe Unesco Bangkok website, 
LEAP Online provides an easy link 
between people who are interested in 
heritage preservation at a local level 
and encourages the sharing of know- 
ledge between professionals from 
around the world 


T. most recent initiative has 
been the establishment in 2002, under 
the joint auspices of Unesco and 
ICCROM, of the Asian Academy for 
Culture and Heritage Management 
This 1s a regional network of univer- 
sities and other heritage training ınstı- 
tutions to conduct research and offer 
training in the management of culture 
and heritage resources. Holders of 
Unesco Chairs in Culture Resource 
Management seated ın each partıcı- 
pating institution constitute the Board 
of Directors of the Academy and set 
its curriculum and research agenda 
This new ‘virtual’ academy has 
a variety of functions, all aimed at up- 
grading the professional capacity for 
culture heritage conservation and man- 
agement in the Asia-Pacific region 


* Bach participating institution which 
1s also a degree-granting institution 
such as a university, offers a post- 
graduate degree(s) ın one field of 
culture or heritage management Stu- 
dents from other participating institu- 
tions are able to cross-register 

* In addition to formal postgraduate 
degrees, the institutions jointly offer 
extra-mural diploma courses for ın- 
service professionals in various fields 
of culture conservation and manage- 
ment These courses of study are made 
available on-line as well as through 
other modes of distance education 

* Both the degree and diploma pro- 
grammes are augmented by field 
schools, organized by the participat- 
ing institutions on a rotational basis, 
and located at a living heritage site 
and integrating the management of 
both tangible and intangible culture 
resources 

* Research consortia from several ins- 
titutions are facilitated through the 
Academy's network 

* Another activity of the Academy 1s 
the conduct of short certificate courses 
in specific conservation techniques 
(for example, the use of İlme mortar 
and plaster) These will be aimed at 
working professionals such as build- 
ing contractors, contract archaeo- 
logists, and soon 

* The Academy will also license 1ndi- 
viduals as competent toconductcertain 
forms of cultural work suchas the con- 
duct of cultural impact assessments, 
or visitorinterpretation These may be 
linked to specific localities or sites 
*TheAcademy conducts seminars for 
professionals ın fields related to cul- 
ture institution management and her- 
itage conservation to update them on 
the state of the art of the profession 
and special, short intensive courses for 
decision makers —targeting especially 
officials of heritage towns 

* There is also a publications pro- 
gramme attached to the Academy and 
an extensive website 


The Academy 1s positioned to 
play a key role ın establishing and 
monitoring regional standards of 
culture management and best conser- 
vation practice, as well as ın research 
and teaching 


T. preservation of the heritage ts 
an undertaking of such scope and 
long term commitment that it can 
only be successful if there 1s active 
participation by local communities 
everywhere LEAP pioneers new 
approaches ın the areas of conserva- 
tion and site maintenance, drawing 
on local traditions, techniques and 
knowledge By focusing on local 
ownership of heritage and local con- 
trol over its preservation and future 
use, the LEAP programme endea- 
vours to place culture at the centre of 
human development 

Because 1t demonstrates to a 
local audience that heritage proper- 
ties have sustained economic value, 
LEAP catalyses grassroots move- 
ments for heritage preservation The 
programme proves to communities 
that local culture and heritage are 
not extraneous nor outmoded ana- 
chronisms to be sacrificed to the 
demands of globalization, modern- 
ization and economic development, 
butrather that their preservation forms 
the very basis of sustainable develop- 
ment. 

The purpose of heritage con- 
servation advocated by this pro- 
gramme ts not to encourage people 
to return to some nostalgic past, but 
rather to use heritage as the divining 
rod for determining the direction 
each community wishes to take in its 
future development This will help to 
ensure that the end result of develop- 
ment efforts will be acceptable and 
appropriate to each community’s 
economic needs and respectful of 
each community’ssocial and cultural 
values 
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THE once obscure discipline of archi- 
tectural conservation 1s today a bit- 
terly contested field The protagonists 
are not only benighted professionals 
fighting over ideological turf, but the 
‘awakened’ public which nowbelieves 
that ıt should have a decisive role in 
determining the fate of historic monu- 
ments And between them are an array 
of politicians, bureaucrats and acti- 
vists, each with newly discovered 
opinions about conserving heritage 
Though the haır-splıttıng between 
professionals appears poles apart 
from the use of brute force by mobs in 
the field, the issues that they are fight- 
ing over are the same what to con- 
serve — or not conserve — of the extant 
architectural heritage The diversity of 
protagonists 1s, of course, indicative 
of the marginalisation of profession- 
als in the practice of conservation in 
India, but 1talso points to the complex- 
ity with which they must contend 
The practice of conservation 1s 
complex and contentious anywhere, 
but in India, because of certain unique 
historical, cultural and political cir- 
cumstances, 1t appears even more so. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy recognised 
this at around the time of India's inde- 


The case for an Indian charter 


AG KRISHNA MENON 


pendence, when he wrote in an essay 
tıtled, “Young India’, ‘But Indiaaffords 
the most tragic spectacle of the world, 
since we see there a living and magni- 
ficent organization, akin to, but ınfı- 
nitely more complete than that of 
medieval Europe, still in the process 
of destruction one questions some- 
times whether it would be wiser to 
accelerate the process of destruction 
than attempt to preserve the broken 
fragments of the great tradition °! 
Inspite of over five decades of 
concerted development initiatives to 
modernise the country, the ineluctable 
fact 1s that many still consider India 
‘backward’ because ‘the broken frag- 
ments of the great tradition’ continue 
to mediate the lives of a majority of its 
citizens Butothers see the situation in 
another light and consider the conti- 
nurty of traditions an asset that enables 
us to posit anew polity environmen- 
tally conscious and ecologically sane 
These possibilities imbue contempo- 
rary conservation practice with an 
ambiguity seldom experienced else- 
where Italsoopens conservation prac- 
1 Ananda K Coomaraswamy, The Dance of 


Shiva, The Noonday Press, New York, 1957, 
p 155 


tice to the mediation of several agents 
of change — some sympathetic to its 
imperatives, others hostile, including 
many who take non-negotiable posi- 
tions on the matter citing ‘sentiment’ 
and ‘faith’ 

These ground realities should 
determine the nature of conservation 
that 1s practiced in India, but as mat- 
ters stand, they donot Unfortunately, 
by seeking to pursue ideals developed 
in other cultural and economic con- 
texts in the belief that they are ‘univer- 
sal’, conservation policies are trying 
to put square pegs ın round holes, this 
critically compromises the future of 
our past Whether it 1s the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India (AST) or the 
increasing number of conservation 
architects.workıng outside the ASI 
fold or even traditional masons, each 
operates within a blinkered worldview, 
oblivious to the larger context The 
resulting absence of synergy between 
different conservation philosophies 
only contributes to the continuing 
attrition of architectural heritage 


l would lıke, therefore, to propose 
an ‘Indian charter’ for conservation 
Besıdes attemptıng to formulate a 
more appropriate and effective stra- 
tegy to conserve our heritage and 
bring order out of the present chaos of 
diverse and ineffective policies and 
practices, my intentions are guided by 
the simple imperative that any charter 
or guideline for conservation must 
understand the nature of the problem 
itseeks to solve 

All societies value their archi- 
tectural heritage but how they translate 
these values into practice varies In 
India there are at least two clearly 
defined approaches first, the princi- 
ples and practices of the ASI and, 
second, the practices rooted in the cen- 
turies-old traditions of local masons 
the sompuras of western India, the 
sthapatıs of eastern and southern India 


and many other communities ot ray 
mıstrıs all over the country The ante- 
cedents of the ASI, which became a 
legal entity in 1904, go back almost 
150 years, the indigenous traditions 
are, of course, rooted in the deep struc- 
ture of Indian civilization(s) While 
the legitimacy of both systems is rec- 
ognised in their respective spheres of 
operation, the working system of the 
ASI dominates official imagination 
Butthat situation 1s now changing and 
traditional systems and practices are 
increasingly being foregrounded — 
ironically as a result of globalisation 
This 1s subjecting the hegemony of 
ASlideology and practices to critical 
examination 


l. 1s one of the paradoxes of globali- 
sation that even as 1t 1mposes trans- 
national values and processes on local 
cultures, ıt gives these cultures a “pre- 
sence’ they never had before While 
contemporary forces of globalisation 
can be viewed as acontinuation of the 
earlier process of colonisation, there 
ıs an important difference ın the area 
of disciplinary studies the more glo- 
balisation disrupts, displaces local tra- 
ditions, the more academic research 
fostered by globalisation makes us 
aware of the significance of what ts 
lost inthe process, bringing to light the 
existence and logic of hitherto obscure 
indigenous knowledge systems and 
practices This scholarship creates 
provocative voices of dissent which 
question the very premises underlying 
globalisation and provides the rarson 
d” ötre to resist — or at least redirect — 
its further progress * This process of 
revaluation 1s clearly evident in the 
works of some local practitioners not 


2 AG Knshna Menon, ‘Conservation as a 
Critical Activity The Sulima Strut Story’, in 
The Suluma Pagoda, East Meets West in the 
Restoration of a Nepalese Temple, edited by 
Erich Theophile and Niels Gutschow, 
Weatherhill Inc , CT, USA, 2003, pp 106-109 


associated with the ASI and 1t under- 
pins my arguments foran ‘Indian chai- 
ter” for conservatıon 

In India the process of globalısa- 
tion in the field of conservation began, 
arguably, with the founding of the 
Indian National Trust for Art and Cul- 
tural Heritage (INTACH) ın 1984 In 
keeping with the climate of the time — 
India was beginning to liberalise its 
dealings with the world — INTACH's 
founders wished to emulate the Natio- 
nal Trust of the United Kingdom It 
took as its agenda the conservation 
of the vast multitude of legally unpro- 
tected buildings 1n India and invited 
English experts to teach local profes- 
sionals how to go about this task and 
frame conservation guidelines ? 


Il... students vvere sent to York 
University to 1mbibe those values first 
hand and learn western methods and 
deyices to use ın India Interestingly, 
as happens with globalisation, this 
western orientation had unintended 
consequences Many Indian conser- 
vation architects who got the oppor- 
tunity to work on local conservation 
projects began to recognise the value 
of indigenous systems of building to 
accomplish theirtasks They realised 
thatthese systems had been practiced 
by local craftspeople all along, in the 
interstices of the official system In this 
manner, both systems — local and glo- 
bal — began to be more clearly deline- 
ated in professional consciousness 
Before the advent of INTACH, 
conservation of Indian architectural 
heritage had been the exclusive pre- 
serve of the ASI and its state-level 


3 Amongthe prominent experts who assisted 
INTACH was Sir Bernard Feilden He drafted 
the Guidelines for Conservation. A Technical 
Manual that was published by INTACH ın 
1989 Fetlden’s Manual is based on the Con- 
servation Manual wntten by Sir John Marshall 
in 1923 As B K Thapar, the Secretary of 
INTACH acknowledgesinhistoreword * we 
have to be conversant with the principles 
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and practıce that vvere benchmarks 
of the profession In this respect the 
ASI continued, in letter and spirit, 
colonial practices, the ASI Act of 
1958, for instance, 1s the same, muta- 
tis mutandis, as the 1904 Act formu- 
lated by the British ^In other words, 
the ASI’s relationship to Indian archi- 
tectural heritage mirrored that of the 
Raj minimally interested out of a 
sense of enlightened obligation, but 
fundamentally unengaged The depth 
of this tragedy can be gauged by the 
factthat in their own country the Bri- 
tish protect over 30,000 buildings and 
accord special recognition to another 
500,000, while 1n India, the ASI and 
its counterparts protect only 9,000 
monuments 


P... the colonial government 
restricted its conservation work be- 
cause 1t was dealing with an alien 
culture and believed a focus on only 
exemplary Indian monuments to be 
adequate But why does ASI adopt the 
same vision ın independent India? 
Like the colonial conservators, it too 
avoids engaging with the hundreds of 
thousands of less than exemplary 
monuments that exist in the crowded 
heritage precincts of our historic 
cities These remain as ıncomprehen- 
sible to the ASI as they were to its 
colonial predecessors 





and methods of conservation as understood 
and applied internationally ”p x1 Feilden s 
Manual had a section on the conservation ot 
urban heritage 


4 The Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act, 1904 (India), was modelled on the British 
Ancient Monuments Act of 1882 It is perti- 
nent to note that while the British government 
went on to make several amendments to their 
1882 Act, the Indian Act was modelled atter 
ıl After independence The Ancient Monu- 
ments and Aichaeological Sites and Remains 
Act 1958 was promulgated based on the 
already outdated 1904 Act This characteris- 
tic of unquestioningly accepting someone 
else’s laws and ideologies is the source of my 
complaint 
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tion guidelines drafted by the English 
archaeologist John Marshall, the first 
Director General of ASI (1904-28) 
These guidelines represent a pro- 
foundly English sensibility towards 
the past This sensibility was the pro- 
duct of the very particular English 
historical experience of the Romantic 
Movement and the industrial revolu- 
tion on the one hand, and their inter- 
pretations as conservation ideology 
by such seminal thinkers as John 
Ruskin and William Morris on the 
other John Marshall transported this 
very context-specific sensibility to 
India and incorporated it into his 
guidelines It has permeated Indian 
consciousness, at least in the formal 
sector of governance, and continues 
to be the AST’s bible Like fundamen- 
talists of all ilk, the ASI strongly pro- 
fess “the word’ as revealed'by John 
Marshall despite new vistas opened by 
changing circumstances 

In Europe this intellectual tradi- 
tion got translated into ‘universal’ char- 
ters for conservation like the Venice 
Charterof 1964 Unesco promotesthe 
Venice Charter, along with subsequent 
documents dealing with specific con- 
servatıon topics, as an international 
benchmark International aid 1s tied to 
Its acceptance by recipient nations 


A. a venerable department of the 
government, the ASI has admittedly 
accomplished its limited task of main- 
taining status quo ante (relatively 
speaking, very few monuments have 
beenaddedto the list initially compiled 
by the British*), but has done so with 
the perverse logic of the dog inthe man- 
ger Besieged by the forces of change 


5 For example the colonial government was 
wat y of including religious and secular build- 
Ings that were in use in their list of protected 
monuments, only ‘dead monuments were pro- 
tected Afterindependence the Indian govern- 
ment by and large, continues this policy 


"i vugiit avvut Uy Laplu and generally 
unplanned urban development, the ASI 
responded by promulgating a draco- 
nian rule in 1992, which prohibited 
development within 100 meters of a 
protected monument, and allowed 
only controlled development within 
the next 200 meters This has legally 
frozen the slum-like conditions that 
surround many heritage buildings in 
thecoresofhistoriccities Such reflex- 
ive action makes one suspect that what 
ails the AST is not a lack of resources 
asıtclarms, but a lack of imagination 


` 


N.. many people protest this 111- 
conceived ordinance government 
officials do not because it gives them 
greater power of denial to exercise 
over hapless citizens and others do not 
because, like all rules in India, this one 
too 1s easily circumvented Consider, 
for example, the recent cause célèbre 
the proposed construction of the Tay 
Heritage Corridor on the Yamuna 
riverbed to link the Tay Mahal toAgra 
Fort “The very guardians of the 1992 
rule in the state of Uttar Pradesh — the 
political and bureaucratic machinery 
of the government- violated it, along 
with other environmental protection 
laws, which prohibited the develop- 
ment of the riverbed That the Union 
Minister of Culture, Jagmohan, put a 
stop to this ill-conceived venture by 
citing the ASI rule demonstrates its 
power But when this power 1s used 
capriciously to prevent the rebuilding 
of a modest residence that 1s collaps- 
ing inadense residential area adjacent 
to another monument, then ıt must be 
recognized that the zeal for conserva- 
tion that the rule intends to uphold has 
gone awry 

Seen inthis light, the irrelevance 
of the ASI and the values it represents 
becomes quite evident Itisthe victim 
of an all too common post-colonial 


6 The Indian Express, New Delhi, 20 June 
2003 


malaise or unougnuessiy conunumnga 
colonial routines because that 1s the 
easiest thing todo Foroverfifty years 
the ASI has been content merely to 
stand its ground and protect its turf 
But the giound has shifted from under 
its feet There are many more actors on 
the conservation scene than before 
Several citizens groups, including 
INTACH, are expressing thett: opi- 
nions on architectural heritage and are 
less inclined to take John Marshall at 
his word or to leave matters in ASI's 
hands The certainties underpinning 
Marshall’s guidelines and Unesco’s 
Venice Charter of 1964 are beginning 
to unravel 7 The groundswell for for- 
mulating an Indian charter for conser- 
vation ıs now manifest 


$ 


B... anyone concludes that the 
thrust of my argument is to abandon 
the principles enshrined in Marshall’s 
guidelines or the Venice Charter, let 
me clarify my stand I believe that the 
Eurocentric perspective enshrined in 
those documents 1s intellectually 
compelling, both documents are wor- 
thy blueprints to.conserve the exem- 
plary monuments ın India However, 
the ideology those documents uphold 
should not be imposed to conserve all 
heritage buildings, because there 1s a 
great, still living indigenous tradition 
of building that could be re-energised 
to undertake the task How the two 
paradigms of conservation can be 
dovetailed into a single document is 
the critical dialectic issue facing the 
conservation movement inIndia The 
Indian charter for conservation will 
have to undertake that exercise and 
thereby provideananswerto the ques- 
tion posed by Coomaraswamy 

The fundamental difference 
between the two systems hinges on 


7 AG Krishna Menon, ‘Re-thinking the Ven- 
ice Charter The Indian Experience’, Journal 
of South Astan Studies, University of Cam- 
bridge, No 10, 1994, pp 37-44 
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architectural heritage it seeks to con- 
serve It reflects the manner ın which 
architectural heritage 1s negotiated by 
traditional craftspeople in India and 
professional conservators in Eurocen- 
tric societies The ideology of indig- 
enous practitioners like the sompuras, 
the sthapatis and the raj mistris views 
heritage as evolving over time and 
accommodates ‘authentic’ contempo- 
rary interventions undertaken in the 
‘traditional’ way There1s great latitude 
in the definition of ‘tradition’ and this 
muddies the debate on what consti- 
tutes acceptable practice The problem 
1s compounded when such latitude 
permits proclamations of ‘sentiment’ 
and ‘faith’ to enter the debate Never- 
theless, traditional craftspeople be- 
lieve that buildings live, die and are 
rebuilt in an organic process and that 
its authenticity inheres ın the continu- 
ously evolving integrity of the historic 
building for its intended use. In this 
view, the site 1$ more venerated than 
the building built over it This repre- 
sents the putative ‘cyclical’ concept 
of time 


O. the other hand, the ideology of 
the Venice Charter, which defines ASI 
practices, reflects the ‘linear’ concept 
oftime Inthis view, the ‘authenticity’ 
of a building is fixed 1n the past and 
cannot ‘evolve’ over time There 1s a 
clear distinction between time past 
and time present and the job of acon- 
servator 1s zealously to protect all 
traces of time past Because all con- 
temporary intervention compromises 
the original ‘authenticity’ of the build- 
ing, the objective of conservation 1S 
onlytoattempt minimum intervention 
in order to conserve its existing status, 
even as aruin Thus, one system res- 
tores and rebuilds the ruin, while the 
other consolidates it as itexists 

Both perspectives represent 
India’s culture legacy and reconciling 


UIGH upea QULVUS Hi d Diliğiv Vua Lo 
1s not going to be an easy task as the 
debate over the demolition of the Babrı 
Masjid makes clear But the criminal 
act involved in the demolition of the 
legally protected Babri Masjid should 
not divert attention from appreciating 
the legitimacy of indigenous practice 
and placing it on the same platform as 
that of ASI 


F. example, indigenous practices 
could be formally sanctioned by the 
Indian charter to conserve legally 
unprotected buildings This 1s not to 
suggest a hierarchy of techniques 
where ASI practices, judged superior, 
are devoted to the 9,000 ‘exemplary’ 
monuments, while indigenous prac- 
tices, judged somewhat inferior, are 
applied to “less important” buildings 
On the contrary, one could, to begin 
with, question the second-tier status of 
unprotected architectural heritage 
Moreover, since the number of unpro- 
tected buildings vastly outnumbers 
the protected ones, applying indig- 
enous techniques to the former might 
have the interesting effect of subvert- 
ing anorm 

Legitimising indigenous sys- 
tems of conservation will also ensure 
the continuity of building skills and 
traditional knowledge bases of indig- 
enous craftspeople This objective 1s 
supported by the economic benefits 
that flow from increased employment 
opportunities 1t will create for crafts- 
people In balance, many believe 
that the continuity of traditions also 
strengthens societal well-being The 
skills and knowledge base of crafts- 
people constitute an equally important 
part of the architectural heritage in 
India Thus, we need to conserve not 
only historic buildings, but also his- 
toric ways of building The Indian 
charter forconservation should recog- 
nise this important distinction while 
framing policies 
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traditional building practices will also 
have a profound impact on the produc- 
tion of new architecture in the coun- 
try Conservation charters usually do 
not address this perspective but, in 
India, there is a strong link between 
traditional building systems and the 
objectives of the practice of alterna- 
tive architecture that many non-main- 
stream architects are focusing on to 
meet the habitat needs of society 


F. a tradition to survive 1t must 
have contemporary relevance Its 
use should not be restricted to dealing 
with the repair and maintenance of 
old buildings, but should be deployed 
for constructing new ones as well 
Considering it as an option for new 
buildings will, inter alia, encourage 
inventive adaptive reuse of old build- 
ings, and to the extent that it promotes 
and brings into the market traditional 
craftspeople and crafts, the production 
of new heritage buildings 

The ASI and Eurocentric con- 
servators, of course, frown upon this 
practice, many modernist architects 
also dismiss it as an artistic fraud 
Whatattracts their tre is its reliance on 
the process of imitation in the act of 
creativity imitation ts an unpardon- 
able shibboleth in their lexicon In 
fact, one of the foundational princi- 
pals of modern conservation practice 
is the imperative that conservation 
stops when conjecture begins ‘New 
heritage’, *imnitation! and ‘inventive 
adaptive re-use' of heritage buildings 
are always conjectural, and hence 
prohibited 

But ın India, the situation 1s 
ambiguous because imitation is the 
preferred strategy ın craft production 
and to a large extent, determines the 
production of new architecture as 
well This ts the ground reality, and 
perhaps reflects the deep structure of 
civilizational aesthetic norms Only 


Restoration and Renewal 


overtly profess the creed of ‘universal’ 
values, distance themselves from 
what could be considered a natural 
propensity Hence, invention in con- 
servation, and resorting to the process 
of imitation to create new heritage 
buildings, does not attract the same 
opprobrium among large sections of 
professionals and lay people as it well 
might in the West 8 Even ASI practices 
are not free of these ambiguities ıt 1s 
now clearing monuments of encroach- 
ments and thereafter, restoring its 
architectural and decorative features 
and introducing contemporary land- 
scape in a manner that ıs wholly con- 
Jectural and guided primarily by the 
objective to beautify the monument 
and its surroundings ? 

As should be clear by now, I do 
not advocate a wholesale rejection 
ofeithera modernistoran indigenous 
agenda in architecture and conserva- 
tion Neither doIrecommend an uncri- 
tical acceptance of eitheragenda The 
Indian charter should not view these 
legacies in oppositional terms, rather 
ıt should seek to weave them into an 
effective strategy to conserve the bulk 
of the extant architectural heritage 
of the country This may not be easy, 
but what I have ın mind is something 
along the lines of the Burra Charter 
that forged an accommodation with 
Australian aboriginal heritage 

The Indian charter must also 
addiess issues other than merely tech- 
nical concerns of building conserva- 
tion There is a strong relationship 
between historic buildings and urban 
heritage Modern town planning as it 


8 Intact, ın the West too, the situation ts chang- 
ing I have attended two conterences at the 
University of Utrecht in The Netherlands on 
architectural reconstruction (15 May 1998) 
and architectural unuation (10-51 October 
2002) ın which there was wide represen- 
tation [rom European academics and protes- 
sionals who discussed the subyect in positive 
terms 


9 Forexample, The Red Fort, Delhi 
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conserving the built heritage, perhaps 
it has caused the destruction of more 
architectural and urban heritage than 
wars Town planners direct their atten- 
tion towards development notconsei- 
vation 


N. surprisingly, most historic 
cores of cities are neglected and be- 
come slums Shahjahanabad is, ın 
fact, classified a slum While Shahya- 
yanabad contains 44 protected build- 
Ings, its heritage value as an urban 
entity iselided Neither town planners 
nor the ASI has a clue about how to 
deal with the concept of urban heri- 
tage It was to address such situations 
that INTACH formulated the concept 
of ‘heritage zone” The heritage zone 
conceptrequires that the conservation 
plan for historic areas be prepared on 
a case to case basis by judiciously 
mediating the ımperatıves of both 
conservation and urban development 

The parameters for conserving 
the heritage value of legally protected 
buildings or other important evidence 
of heritage are to be carefully consi- 
dered in the context of local needs foi 
urban renewal and not by mindlessly 
applying AST's 100-meters ‘no deve- 
lopment’ zone rule There 1s sufficient 
precedent to adopt such a flexible 
strategy in the Coastal Regulation 
Zone (CRZ) of the Ministry of Envi- 
ronment CRZ regulations define 
development restrictions based on 
ground realities and so differ from site 
to site Likewise, the needs of urban 
development should not be deter- 
mined primarily on engineering or 
economic criteria—as it 1s at present — 
but should carefully take into account 
the characteristics that define the 
building and urban heritage of the his- 
toric town 


10 AG KnshnaMenonandB K Thapar, Ars- 
toric Towns and Herttage Zones, INTACH 
New Delhi, 1988 


The heritage zone plan operates 
within the parameters of the Town 
Planning Act Its objectives overlap 
those of urban renewal It permits 
changes to take place by improving 
local conditions but conserves those 
aspects of the habitat which define its 
heritage value It emphasises that the 
objectives of conservation, far from 
being synonymous with conservatism 
and antı-development, ın fact promote 
development ın order to protect the 
heritage 


I n other words, the process does not 
envisage the ‘museumification’ ofthe 
area but rather the pragmatic develop- 
ment of the precinct while retaining its 
historical ambience and meaning 
Crucially, a heritage zone proposal 
involves local residents in its drafting 
and implementation, in the belief that 
when their needs are respected local 
residents are the best partners 1n con- 
servation This is also in conformity 
with the provisions of the 73rd and 
74th amendments to the Constitution 

Well aware that a heritage area 
does not exist in a vacuum, the heri- 
tage zone concept also seeks to inte- 
grate conservation proposals for 
heritage precincts with broader 
Master Plan for the city In this man- 
ner, funds that are routinely allocated 
for projects and civic improvements 
proposed in the master plan can be 
leveraged to achieve the conservation 
objectives at the same time This 1s a 
significant achievement when con- 
servation has to be undertaken in a 
resource-constrained administrative 
environment 

Over the last decade and a half, 
several heritage zone plans for historic 
cities have been drafted and accom- 
modated ın the master plans of those 
cities As aconsultant to INTACH, I 
have developed conservation plans 
for the historic precincts of Chander, 
Bhubaneswar, Ujjain and Varanasi 


These projects demonstrated that the 
gap between the work of the urban 
development and the objectives of 
urban conservation could be bridged 

It is important to note that to 
accomplish this it was not necessary 
to modify or amend the Town Plan- 
ning Act However, 1t must also be 
noted that ASI's 1992 rule was gener- 
ally ignored When the ASI ‘wakes up’ 
to what has been implemented in the 
vicinity of protected monuments, 
perhaps it will object (as 1t did 1n the 
Taj Corridor case) However, it 1s 
expected that better sense will prevail 
andthatit will recognisethe transpar- 
ent benefits that have been secured for 
local residents and, rather than antago- 
nise them, prefer to look the other way 
Relying on the rule’s capricious invo- 
cation 1s hardly a long term solution, 
and ıt ıs such anomalies that the Indian 
charter expects to remedy The main 
lesson learnt from these exercises 1s 
that the vision of both the urban plan- 
ner and the archaeologist 1s the real 
impediment to achieving the objec- 
tives of conservation The Indian char- 
ter for conservation can correct that 
perspective 


T.. 1s now an increasing aware- 
ness in the country that the problems 
of conserving heritage precincts can 
be tackled Concerned professional 
groups ın many cities, most notably 
Mumbai and Hyderabad, have taken 
up this cause leading to a general 
change 1n attitude both among offi- 
cials and the citizens 

The Indian charter will alsoneed 
to address the problem of giving rec- 
ognition to legally unprotected monu- 
ments The AST's current criteria for 
classification are inadequate and 
monument-centric For example, it 
currently protects only 166 monu- 
ments of ‘national importance’ in 
Delhi, the Delhi State Department 
of Archaeology 1s considering the 


protection of another 150 monuments 
of ‘state importance’ However, 
INTACH has identified 1,200 build- 
ings and 26 historic urban areas pos- 
sessing significant heritage value, 
which need to be conserved Listing 
this evidence and inscribing it on the 
legal master plan document will be a 
necessary first step !! This process 
willalso have to be backed with appro- 
priate legislation and building bye- 
laws whose formulation will be an 
important task for the Indian charter 


B. the process of lıstıng often 
catalyses public opposition to conser- 
vation while people are generally 
happy to see heritage conserved, they 
are reluctant to have their own build- 
ing so classified because they fear a 
loss of productive use The Indian 
charter will have to formulate public 
education strategies to garner public 
support for its implementation It 
will have toempower citizen’s groups 
and non-governmental organisations 
along with professional conservators 
to undertake this work Philosophi- 
cally, the Indian charter should rely on 
enlightened public participationrather 
than the police powers of the state for 
Its success 

Clearly, conservation 1n India 
has to be development oriented This 
ıs of particular relevance to the con- 
servation of those monuments not 
currently protected by either the ASI 
or its state-level counterparts Such 
an orientation, in fact, distinguishes 
‘Indian’ attitudes to conservation from 
‘universal’, Eurocentric ones propa- 
gated in documents such as the Venice 
Charter It also provides the rationale 
for undertaking conservation work in 


11 This process ts underway in the Master Plan 
of Delhi, 2001-2021, which is still under 
preparation Inthe meantime, both the Munici- 
pal Corporation of Delhi and the New Delhi 
Municipal Council have notified for legal pro- 
tection the buildings 1n INTACH's list which 
fall withintheir jurisdiction 
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the resource-constrained Indian con- 
text This rationale will accommodate 
the imperatives of urban development 
and promotion of heritage tourism, 
arid coalesce their objectives with 
those of heritage conseivation It 1s 
only ın this manner that our society 
can translate our social, cultural and 
economic values into an appropriate 
conservation practice for our times 

' [began by pointing out the com- 
plexity with which Indian conserva- 
tion professionals must contend The 
Indian charteı does not hold out any 
promise that such complexity can be 
avoided What ıt does do 1s to come to 
terms wıth the problems thatresult and 
deal with them ın a realistic way The 
case for the Indian charter 1s strong, 
but there are no knovvn precedents to 
follow n framing it so, initially, ıt will 
be difficult to articulate its clauses 
with the clarity and compelling power 
of other charters 

Iknow this because when I have 

attempted to discuss this subject in the 
past, I have generally been met with 
skeptical tolerance Perhaps the sheer 
weight of intellectual inertia when 
faced with something as unconven- 
tional and challenging as the idea of 
an Indian charter 1s difficult to over- 
come for most people I also suspect 
that the continuing allure of ‘modern’ 
ideologies propagated by Unesco, The 
Getty Foundation, et al , 1s another 
hurdle I face in propagating the Indian 
charter ae 
i There 1s still another categoryof 
problems with which to contend, and 
that ıs the suspicion that the Indian 
charter seeks td conserve the past by 
valorising ıt Onthe basis of contem; 
porary poutica) rhachination of his- 
tory the suspicion 1s well-founded, 
and one must be abundantly cautious 
that the charter does not fall into a 
revivalist trap, My vision in propos- 
ing the charter isto mediate the future 
— one that 1s born of the past but not 
trapped withinit ” 
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Unfreedoms to 
invent our past | 
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"This 1s old, an old abandoned stıuc- 
ture Why 1s it important to you? We 
do not have much time to walk there ' 
Indeed, it seemed to be taking forever 
to get to this isolated brick tower 
located 1n the middle of the flooded 
rice fields of Wanning county My feet 
had slipped countless times off the 
narrow wetembankment straight into 
the slush of the rice plant nursery It 
was difficult to sustain a serious con- 
versation And yet, as Han Bo Yuan 
keptreminding me, we had little time 
anda lotto talk about, notto mention 
getting the approval of the Chinese 
authorities : 

I was in Hainan province, the 
southernmost part of China, engaged 
ın preparing atourism perspective for 
the province for the next two decades 
for the government I was trying to 
track down its authentic built heritage 
as a potential asset for development 
This search was not an easy one 
Authentic sites and architectural con- 
nections with a decadent past had been 
sHaved clean off the land by the cul- 
tural ievolution The Qıng Yun Brick 
tower Was an exception thathad been 
saved due tQ Its relative ürirmportance 
as much tö its remote location 

Han Yuan was my counterpart ın 
the İdcal'admınıstratıon He was part 
of the young post-cultural revolution 
generation for whom the past was just 
an obstaéle to the future We contin- 
ued our conversation about the past as 
we waded our way towards the tower 
which stood on a shallow'mound 
clear of the rice fields There was no 


path to it and I just happened to spot 
itthrough the cai window as acolumn 
on the horizon and insisted that we 
see It 

“We don’t have so much time for 
the past like you ın India We have a 
long way to go ahead How many 
hours ın the day can I think about what 
happened a long time ago? I do not 
have enough time to plan my future 
and you want to go through these 
fields to see an old ruin which 1s not 
even listed by ourantiquities "Targued 
back, of course I confessed that ours 
was an ancient and wrinkled civilisa- 
tion and Tagreed that we just could not 
band together for a face lifting revo- 
lution to getrid of those wrinkles But 
nevertheless, this brick tower was 
the first genuine ancient structure that 
I had seen in the last month Every- 
thing else that was a recorded relic 
in the lists that 1 had seen, had been 
destroyed in the cultural revolution 
and rebuilt in the open period that was 
currently sweeping China 


H.. Yuan insisted that he had 
shown me many ancient relics Itold 
him “Han, those were not ancient 
relics They have all been recently 
reconstructed out of imagined memo- 
ries Would your departmentacceptto 
call them reconstituted ancient relics? 
Could I place thisasa category in your 
tourist guidebooks so that the tourist 
could tell the difference before he sets 
outin search of your ancient past?” 

Well, he would havetoask about 
this He did agree that it was a more 
accurate way to distinguish between 
the status of the Qing Yun Tower 
standing there in front of us and the 
Fucheng Drum Tower that had been 
completely rebuilt 

Ifound Han's perceptions about 
the past very attractive The past 1s, 
after all, rmagined by us Its images in 
our minds are layered with 1mpres- 
sions from Katha comics, television 


serials, movies, stories and of course 
the patchwork reconstructions that 
are sewn together by scholars from 
surviving documentary and visual 
evidence Essentially, however, the 
past remains a compendium of imper- 
manent images that evolve with our 
own subjectivity, senility and ambi- 
tions However, unlike peeled man- 
goes and monsoon sunsets, the past 1s 
not something that we are allowed to 
relish privately Itis claimed by those 
ın power and hurled at us as a sort of 
awakening call 


R... are laid out about how to 
enjoy and imagine the past These 
rules come in various pamphlets, 
books and other attractive packages 
Sometimes these rules are buried in 
the pages of obscure scientific jour- 
nals, at other times they are declaimed 
from electoral platforms, and at still 
other times they have even appeared 
as party directives Inexceptional situ- 
ations, however, 1n some small cor- 
ners of the globe, the past and all that 
connects it to the present, 1s allowed 
to existin the realm of the imagination 
of the restorers — a fast disappearing 
breed of creative artists 

One set of rules for 1magining 
the past has a scientific wrapping 
This is most often thrown at us by the 
North Atlantic Europeans and com- 
prises of charters, declarations and 
good practice rules — all primarily 
intended to protect the 1magined past 
from the dangers of reckless 1deas 
that amateurs, dilettantes, socialites 
and untrained professionals like me 
may put forward One of the leading 
chapters in this rule book is composed 
of the Venice Charter that was hur- 
riedly puttogetherin 1964 by abunch 
of randomly assembled people who 
were mortified by the greed of real 
estate developers bulldozing the 
bomb damaged monuments of Euro- 
peancities i 


The Venıce Charter ıs all about 
the rules for ‘authenticity’ and its 
scientific, almost clinical, qualities 
By using the guiding light of this char- 
ter, one could measure, grade and 
place authenticity under intensive 
care Article 15, for instance, states 
that scientific techniques must be used 
when excavating sites and ruins and 
conservation of exposed remains 
should be ensured Reconstruction 
work should be a prior: ruled out at 
such sites where only anastylosis 
willbeaccepted Quite right Neither 
the Chinese nor the Indians went to 
Venice orsigned the charter 

These rules for 1magining the 
past had come down from the old 
days of the empire when exploration 
clubs and treasure seekers had plun- 
dered ruins and needed to be res- 
trained The empire, in its wisdom, 
appointedthe Archaeological Survey 
of India as the guardian of these 
early, more rudimentary rules in India 
Ideally, 1f the ASI had fulfilled its 
imperial mandate, it would have vigo- 
rously defended the articles of the 
Venice Charter Butsomewhere along 
its post-independence history, it 
seemed to have diluted its strict train- 
ing to distinguish between the oral 
descriptions ofthe past and the histori- 
cal evidence of it 


E xcavation, after all, 1s a gentle art 

that needs to be practiced under labo- 
ratory conditions within the exclusive 
domain of the field notebooks that 
Marshall had insisted be maintained 
It is hardly the subject of Supreme 
Court directives intended to verify in 
fast rewind mode, the ravings and 
rantings of religious leaders who have 
their own set of rules to imagine the 
past So the defender of the faith in the 
rule book for scientific imagination of 
the past has been emasculated and left 
dangling under a series of directors, 
mosthailing fromthe bureaucracy 
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It was in vain that I looked 
towards it for help The Ministry of 
Culture directed the Director of the 
Simla Institute, a worthy academic 
trom Meghalaya, that ıt was the CPWD 
that would execute the restoration of 
the former Viceregal Lodge I was to 
document, diagnose and propose 
measures for the restoration while the 
contracts division of the CPWD was 
to carry out the restoration work 

This former Viceroy’s summer 
residence is atackily built luxuriously 
decorated piece of eclectic colonial 
architecture that needs a radical over- 
haul Built hurriedly 1n 1888 for the 
pleasure of Lord Dufferin by Henry 
liwin, it fell far short of its architec- 
tural pretensions Currently owned by 
the Presidential Estate and leased to 
The Institute of Advanced Studies, the 
building has many aspirants who 
would like to use it but not pay for its 
restoration 


T. Ministry of Tourism ın Hima- 
chal would like to use it but the Cen- 
tre is unlikely to 1elinquish its control 
toastate governed ministry The Gov- 
ernor could have used it but the state 
government decided to build him a 
separate house on the site of the burnt 
Peterhoff Thisnew Governor's house 
however, was too big for the elderly 
couple who gıaced the Governor's 
throne, so a part of it was taken over 
by the Tourism Development Corpo- 
ration of Himachal 

None of this mattered much to 
me as I proceeded with the diagnosis 
The institute 15 in a terrible condition 
and suffers primarily from faults and 
defects that date back to its original 
construction Hopefully, sometime in 
the next three decades, ıt may get res- 
tored unless 1t happens to be on the 
site of some Devi temple 

We had barely started our diag- 
nostic work when we detected some 
unusually noisy activity on the steep 


slopingroof Armed witha stick todis- 
perse what seemed to be the usual 
monkey menace, Idiscovered that this 
time it was not the monkeys It was a 
contingent of CPWD workers who 
were stripping the orginal terracotta 
tiles from the roof and flinging them 
to the ground some considerable dis- 
tance below They were to be replaced 
with some brand new tiles 


O. course only some of the origi- 
nal tiles had been damaged, but the 
newly fired ones had a different col- 
our, anda much lowerdensity So they 
had to replace all the original tiles 
otherwise the change 1n colour would 
be detected It was mortifying to see 
all the original tiles lying in heaps on 
the ground only tobe replaced with the 
most inadequate fired tiles Unfortu- 
nately, the provisions of the Venice 
Charter had not yet been incorporated 
in the CPWD schedule of specifica- 
tions The erstwhile Viceregal Lodge 
was not being conserved, it was being 
reconstituted as a colonial relic 

Conservation today 1s no longer 
aspoitfor gentlemen Ithas becomea 
sport which can be played by many 
rules, many teams and many partici- 
pants It 1s politics, a science, a craft, 
ahaven forunderemployed architects, 
an expression of ethnic pride and iden- 
tity, an ancient future for our civiliza- 
tion and a good way to get funds from 
science-ruled trusts in the North 
Atlantic, a medicine for rejuvenating 
the political profiles of otherwise for- 
gotten Jagmohans, and a subject of 
countless shelved reports 

One of these reports relating to 
the revitalisation of the mohallas of 
Samarkand and Bokhara lies on my 
shelf I spent months in that area try- 
ing to raise the Unesco flag onto the 
flagpoles of Timurid urban fabric and 
mohalla houses that seemed to disap- 
pear under the sweep of the bulldozer 
while one was taking measurements 


Imagine spending two weeks mea- 
suring a building and coming after the 
weekend to find it as a pile of rubble 
with bulldozer track marks across the 
earth pile where once stood a magni- 
ficent porch The socialistideology of 
conservation had penetrated much 
deeper into the Uzbek mind than I had 
realised 

If 1magining the past was regu- 
lated by the Europeans imposing sci- 
entific rules, the socialist societies, 
particularly the Soviets and the Chi- 
nese, regulated imagining the past 
through political manifestos first and 
then backing that up with science. The 
palaces, churches and temples of the 
past were, for them, built with the 
accumulated surpluses of peasant and 
working class labour Therefore, they 
had to be returned to the people ın the 
form of museums 


T. urban fabric of the past, the 
courtyard housing or the mohallas 
on the other hand, were regarded as 
degraded environments built out of 
residual peasant savings after the 
rulers had creamed off the surplus 
income Therefore, these medieval 
structures that had housed the ordı- 
nary citizens for centuries had to be 
demolished Citizens could then be 
moved to decent modern houses ın 
micro regions with wide roads and 
gardens Entire mohallas and dense 
urban settlement sites have been bull- 
dozed around the main monuments 
in Bokhara, Samaikand, Khiva and 
Lhasaaround the Jo-khang temple 

I had spent months of effort in 
planning the restoration of the 
mohalla environment 1n Samarkand 
and Bokhara for Unesco, convinced 
that ıt was the better urban environ- 
ment for that climate Just as we fın- 
ished our work and were proceeding 
to the Mayor’s office for a presenta- 
tion, the bulldozers were waiting to 
move in Once the serious wotk of 


clearing the dense urban fabric around 
the museum monument had been 
accomplished, teams of scientific 
restorers were let loose on the main 
monuments 

The first to be restored ın 
Uzbekistan by Soviet restorers was, 
of course, the mausoleum of Timur, 
but they soon moved onto restoring 
the mosque of Bibi Khanum This 
mosque had largely collapsed soon 
after Timur had built it He was a 
bad builder whose imagination far 
exceeded the building abilities of 
his public works department Indeed, 
he had to drag entire teams of crafts- 
men from India to help him realise 
his grand architectural delusions The 
poor Timurid construction did not 
deter the Soviet restorers They had 
decided to restore the mosque to its 
original Timurid conceptions and 
with the liberal use of concrete arches 
placed on mud walls, the grand vision 
of Timur was to be realised to a much 
higher quality than even Timur had 
imagined 


O. nation 1s however blessed 
with the possession of all the rule 
books forimagining the past We have 
the ASI, guardian of the scientific 
1ules, we have the VHP which guards 
the political rules for imaging the past, 
and a mıxed breed of earnest architects 
and restorers who can begin their 
efforts by joining INTACH andtrying 
their hand at remote structures away 
from the scrutiny of science, politics 
andreligion 

The problem of imagining our 
past is compounded by the fact that we 
are an Indo-Anglian civilisation with 
food habits that have been strongly 
influenced by Latin America, clothes 
that have been stitched ın Turkish 
styles for centuries and aspirations 
that are modelled on North Atlantic 
lifestyles How then are weto find the 
right rules for imagining our past? 


The scientific charter approach 
seems a bit too abstract, but more 
problematic — it demands a certain 
consistency ın approach over a long 
duration of time to follow principles 
and practices that cannot be changed 
arbitrarily This 15 a consistency that 
ıs wholly at odds with our civilization 
because we as restorers and as ordi- 
nary citizens getup each morning and 
plan our future anew 


T. political manifesto approach to 
1magining the past does seem to pay 
some dividends It can be successful 
in bringing down a structure or two 
However, the organisational skills and 
the transport infrastructure required 
for moving thousands to fever pitch to 
implement such a demolition app- 
roach across the whole country may 
not be a practical way towards a natio- 
nal policy for restoration It seems 
that one of the problems we have 1s an 
inability to distinguish between the 
past, the present and the future Hıs- 
toric buildings in use and worship 
are often an accretion of centuries of 
additions and demolitions 

Weare fortunate Ourcrafttradi- 
tions are intact The Europeans killed 
off their craftsmen in the trenches over 
two world wars, a civil war and a 
bloody revolution No wonder they 
want to freeze the past For those 
who want an answer to how we Indo- 
Anglicans can imagine the past, 
I would recommend The Sulima 
Pagoda East meets Westin the Resto- 
ration of a Nepalese Temple, edited by 
Erich Theophile and Neils Gutschow 
(Orchid Press, Bangkok) Hereısabook 
that contains the answers, because 
imagining the past and restoring it is 
creative work and it cannot be done 
without the community taking part 
as a crucial component of the work 
Unfortunately, the rule books have 
consistently 1gnored the community 
as the guardian of an imagined past 
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TUNE 19 7am Delhi-Mathura high- 
way It’s ahot summer morning and a 
long way to go There ıs news that 
the Tay 1s threatened We are not sure 
Only feelers from some faceless, 
nameless officials that lend a glimmer 
of hope fora good story 

A journey of two-and-a-half 
hours Yet, Agra seems to be far I'd 
rather be where the action is Sanjay 
Sharma, the photographer from my 
newspaper, The Indian Express, 
knows how to beat the ennui of the dis- 
tance He goes off tosleep Ican't Just 
never can, when I travel Agra seems 
even further that way The road 1s 
choking withtraffic One yam after the 
other Ifthisis how tounsts get toreach 
Agra, then God only help The terrain 
outside does not offer much that 
would romancetheeye The Badarpur 
border 1s dotted with ugly concrete 
Buildings crawling outonto the high- 
way, hoardings crowding the sides, 
police barricades carelessly thrown 
around People everywhere On foot, 
cycles, two-wheelers and the ever- 
so-reckless cars and trucks The other 


A monumental scandal 


PRARTHNA GAHILOTE 


detterant ın our speed are the local 
buses, blocking traffic at all possible 
turns 

Up ahead, where sweeping 
stretches of land take over, the land 1s 
barren The rains have been elusive 
and the otherwise green patches are 
dry Strange, puzzled, irritated com- 
muters stare into our small Indica cab, 
trying to convey something I fail to 
understand what My concerns lie a 
little away In Agra, to be precise 
Anxiety rises [am still far from where 
the story ıs Imagination runs havoc 
with 1mages of construction activity 
ButAgraisstill away 

There are sheets of paper ın my 
bag to keep me company They have 
sketchy details on the conservation 
plans slotted for the Tay Mahal and the 
Agra Fort, both World Heritage Sites 
(WHS) under the Unesco Both are 
also protected heritage sites under 
the Archaeological Survey of India's 
Ancient Monuments and Archaeo- 
logical Sites and Remains Act of 1958 
Court rulings define 100 meters of 
the area around a protected site as pro- 


hibited area and 200 meters of land 
around such a site, regulated area 
According to the judiciary no cons- 
truction activity can take place within 
such areas The courtdefines that The 
offence 1s punishable under a court 
of law 

But at Agra, things seem to fol- 
low a different ritual all together 
Reports from ‘never to be named’ 
sources and the Union ministry of tou- 
rism and culture, directly responsible 
for the heritage sites in the country, 
confirm that Taj 1s threatened Also, 
my only hope to justify the visit to dıs- 
tant Agra 


I. Agra, noone seems to know about 
thıs monumental blunder At least 
notonthe streets Queries by the road- 
side come to a naught Agra city isa 
mess No traffıc sense among com- 
muters, no policing and most of all no 
patience The sun 1s scorching and 
tempers fraying Sanjay is still asleep 
Theonly remotely 'chilled out' person 
around is our Himachali driver, regal- 
ing me with stories from the moun- 
tainous state up-North But he too, 
despite a visit a week to Agra has not 
heard anything about the construction 
work near the Tay (In journalism, they 
say, this section of people are the best 
sources for any stories Emustbe really 
unlucky )Islowly grow nervous 

May be, at the Tay, I think ‘What 
better than the 17th century bastion of 
Mughal romance telling its sad tale 
of neglect and apathy itself Sanjay 
and I enter the Ta) The white marble 
floor is burning With pride or angst, I 
shall soon find out We walk straight 
up to the backyard No signs of con- 
struction We squint inthe sun Noth- 
ing My hopes dashed But then, at 
The Express, they say, “never gtve up’ 
There is always astory, tucked in some- 
where The photographer wonders 
aloud ifIhavetherighttip-off Isecretly 
hope,Ido 


55-year-old Lal Singh is a god- 
send Dressed in the regular khaki 
vardı, sporting a stubble, Singh, an 
ASI attendantatthe Taj, is a kind man 
Heclimbs down the many steps ofthe 
monument adjacent to Taj to answer 
my queries His demeanour is warm 
and everything he says comes with a 
smile “There 1s an ASI office at the 
entrance,’ he tells me I have not told 
him that we represent the press 
"Where are you people from,” he asks 
“Delhi,” short and crisp Singh helps 
me with addresses of the Agra Deve- 
lopment Authority (ADA), the Agra 
City Municipal Corporation and the 
ASI main office 

‘Do youbelong to Delhi,” heasks 
I decline Thereafter begins an ava- 
lanche of questions Singh however is 
happytoknovv Tbelong to hıstrıbe The 
one thing that gets people talking any- 
where inthe world is ‘common ground’ 
of any sort Singh 1s simply impressed 
with a Rajput girl working as a scribe 
Rapportestablished, Task hım if he has 
heard of any construction happening 
around the monument Singh points 
out In the distance, a patch of red 1s 
what Singh describes as ‘construction 
whichis not happening any more ’ My 
happiness knows no bounds 


S. walks us to the ASI office, 
fetchesus waterandeven vantage seats 
insidethe AST office at Tay Inside this 
little office, things seemtobecalm No 
signs ofany worry aboutthe construc- 
tion work so near a World Heritage 


Site The ASI officials are busy They ` 


have work to handle You quiz them 
about the construction and they deny 
any knowledge of it Or so they pre- 
tend The official word hére, about 
development plans and conservation 
work around the Taj 1s, ‘We will not be 
abletotell you ' Itrequires much goad- 
ing and polite conversation to get 
some people talking And when they 
do, it is a volcano ready to erupt The 


Taj 1s ın grave danger closer than 
imagination would permit 

We rush offto the site Adistance 
of two kilometers At the base of the 
Agra Fort The fort, built in red sand- 
stone, looks brilliant ın the afternoon 
sun Huge and imposing, it 1s every- 
thing that a heritage lover would be 
proud of But that is not our destina- 
tion The cab pulls up a little before 
the fort Sanjay and Iclimb out of the 
car, Jump a wall and step on 12 feet 
high hard ground The Yamuna, once 
upon atime Itis now the site of cons- 
truction The chosen patch for the 
Rs 175 crore Tay Heritage Corridor 


T. kilometer stretch ofthe Yamuna 
bed between the Agra Fort and the” 
Taj Mahal has recently been filled 
up With 40 lakh cubic meter of soil, 
the 72 acres of the Yamuna here now 
exists as a 12 feet high solid base of 
soil There are tractors ferrying soil 
Rumblingon thenew soil base About 
800 odd labourers can be seen work- 
ing on the site as construction work 
for the pushta, or the five feet high 
wall, goes on full swing at the site 

This 1600 meter long wall that 
extends right from the Ram Bagh 
bridge near the Agra Fort to the ‘sham- 
shan ghat’ close to the Tay Mahal, 
popularly knownas ‘protection work’, 
1s being constructed to stop the river 
from sweeping the newly-filled soil 
away 

This stretch 1s supposed to house 
whats called the Heritage Corridor — 
a beautification plan of the Yamuna 
bed complete with shopping malls, 
parks, restaurants and entertainment 
centres, being undertaken by the Uttar 
Pradesh government 

” Sanjay ıs ready with hiscamera 

Trigger-happy, he clicks one damning 
frame after the other We move for- 
ward to get a closer look at the wall 
It’s thick and high Labourers around 
look at us with suspicion. Sanjay 
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unloads his camera and gives me the 
roll ‘Hide it somewhere,’ he says I 
shove 1t down my socks, hoping no 
one saw ‘Say nothing about the story 
or against May wati,' he instructs me 
Sanjay has been through rough weather 
over stories before This is just his 
word of cautiontome There is move- 
ment from within the tents put up in 
thedistance We see two men come our 
vvay and ask, “VVho are you? VVhere 
are you from?” Pat comes Sanjay's 
reply, ‘We are writing about the beau- 
tification happening here It 1s such 
good work Must get all the publicity 
possible ” Argument accepted The 
two men leave us to our business and 
walk off We have our pictures 


W. move back to the roadside 


and spot some labourers Thirty-eight 
year old Dev Kumar from Bilaspur in 
Madhya Pardesh, has been at the task 
for four months now Without salary 
His family members and other friends 
at the site have also not been paid as 
yet ‘We have been filling the river bed 
for four months now,’ he says, quickly 
adding, ‘we haven'tbeen paid ' Kumar 
gives us some details of the kind of 
woik going on First the filling up of 
the river bed and then the buidling of 
the pushta The pushta should be com- 
plete ın another months time Itis only 
after the wall is constructed, ensuring 
that the monsoon water does not wash 
the sand away, will work at the corri- 
dor begin 

We look forthe consultants ofthe 
project None ın sight Afew rounds to 
the tents ın the area fetch us informa- 
tion that the officials are out for lunch 
We will have to come back A faded 
biue board outside the site announces 
the Taj Heritage Corridor, being built 
by the National Projects Construction 
Corporation (NPCC), a Government 
of India undertaking We decide to use 
the interlude to catch up with the offi- 
cials from the cıvıc bodies 


First, the Agra City Municipal 
Corporation (ACMC) The commis- 
sıoner is away May notcome back for 
the day It is 3 pm and Junior officials 
say that senior officers will only be 
available in the first half ofthe day We 
decide to come back and try our luck 
At the Agra Development Authority 
(ADA) weare luckier The vice chair- 
man, Anil Kumar 1s in, but refuses to 
meet us Much deliberation gets us 
inside the office Kumarrefuses to talk 
aboutthe proyect Weinsist “The plans 
came approved from the Uttar Pradesh 
Chief Secretary, DS Bagga’s office 
and therefore no permission from any 
other agency for the construction plan 
was required,’ herelents Adding, "We 
have nothing to do with it We have not 
passed the plans ° 

Kumar further explains, “The 
Yamunarıver bed falls under the Mis- 
sion Management Board under the 
Ta) Protection Mission Board headed 
by the chief secretary, Uttar Pradesh 
The Central Pollution Control Board 
(CPCB) presented a concept paper on 
thedevelopment ofthe Yamuna bed in 
August last year to the Mission Board 
A little later the concept paper was 
approved and work on the site began 
The 1dea has come straight from the 
chief secretary’s office ’ Senior offi- 
cials at the ADA further confirm, 
‘Since the project was approved by 
the chief secretary’s office, no civic 
body in Agra thought 1t necessary to 
ask for construction plans ” 


A. alarming revealatıon Nocivic 
authority in Agra has a clue about 
who passed the construction plans 
Even as construction 1s going on ın 
full swing, senior officials ofthe Agra 
Development Authority (ADA), the 
Agra City Municipal Corporation 
(ACMC) and the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India (AST), Agra circle, have 
decided to wash their hands off the 
whole issue 


We rush back to the Agra City 
Municipal Corporation. Additional 
Municipal Commissioner, Janardan 
Barnwal promptly says, “Construction 
work does not fall under our jurisdic- 
tion Wehavenothingto do with it and 
have not passed the plans It must be 
the ADA office You could find out 
detailsthere ” 


MI........ senior officials at 
the ASI, Agracırcle, steer clear of the 
violations at the site, ‘We are told that 
the construction work does not vio- 
late the AST's Ancient Monument and 
Archaeological Sites and Remains 
Act of 1958 ” They add, “The con- 
struction, we are told, 1s 500 metres 
away from the Tay Mahal ın accord- 
ance with the Supreme Court ruling 
and 300 metres away from the Agra 
Fort whichis also protected It, there- 
fore, does not violate the regulated and 
prohibited area regulation of the ASI 
and does not fall under our jurisdic- 
tion’ The officials add that the 
Suprintendent Archaeologist (SA) of 
theAgracircle is in Delhi with detailed 
reports on the issue to discuss the mat- 
ter with the Union Minister for Tour- 
ism and Culture, Jagmohan 

We rush back to the site This 
time there are people Sated Back 
fromlunch ProjectEngineer, Rakesh, 
from the NPCC that has undertaken 
the beautification project, shows us 
around “VVe have approval from the 
CPCB We started filling the Yamuna 
bed in November last year and the 
construction of the pushta began ın 
February 2003 ” 

Rakesh adds, “The 1600-meter- 
long pushta willbe complete in a month 
after which we will start greening the 
area ' The Rs 175 crore projectis slated 
to be complete in two years time, he 
adds 

Rakesh takes us further on the 
filled-up portions ‘Look at the Taj 
from here Could you ever see the Taj 


from this angle before this stretch was 
filled up,’ he asks us It is a feather in 
his cap The Taj does look awesome 
from here Pristine white, it revels in 
theevening sunset Thesky is full with 
a haunting reddish hue, the Ta) looks 
even more magnificent against this 
setting Birds winging homewards are 
flying past the Tay, as if saying good- 
bye BehinduststheAgra Fort A win- 
dow inthe fort wall looks out at the Taj 
Itis from here that Emperor Shahjahan 
looked at the Tay in the last days of his 
life He had been imprisoned here by 
hisson It the corridorevercomes up, 
then Shahyahan perhaps will never be 
able to wet his eyes 


S.. in hand, we start our journey 
homewaids Incessant rain lashes 
against the windscreen The driver, 
tired after aday’s run, complains about 
missing hislunch We have to humour 
him A 15-minute stop 1s all we can 
afford at a roadside joint The drive 
back to Delh: ıs tough Therains know 
noebbing Wedrivethiough The Delhi 
office 1s waiting for the story 

Il pm We reach office Union 
Minister for Tourism and Culture, 
Jagmohan is enraged Speaking to us 
about the corridor at the zero-hour he 
says, ‘Ihave called a meeting of senior 
otfıcıals from Uttar Pradesh but it is 
still not clear who sanctioned the plan 
Twill not let thishappen Itts appalling 
and will completely ruin the environ- 
ment and the aesthetics of the area ” 

CPCB head Dilip Biswas con- 
firms, “We have not passed the project 
and have submitted a detailed report 
stating thts to the ministry Itisnotclear 
whohassanctioned this project In fact, 
the Supreme Court even directed the 
construction agencies to stop work 
on the site. If they are still carrying on 
construction, then it 15 a sheer violation 
of the Supreme Court ordei ° 

Allegations fly thick after our 
first reports on the corridor appear 


ın print on June 20 Union Minister 
Jagmohan shoots off a letter to Chief 
Minister Mayawati, demanding an 
explanation Chief Secretary D S 

Bagga telephones Jagmohan to say 
that the construction work has been 
stopped Mediareports say otherwise 


O, June 21, a fumıng Jagmohan 
decides to vısıt Agra Senior officials 
from Agra face his ıre over the illegal 
constructıon Anotherround ofletters 
follows Jagmohan tells the UP gov- 
ernment to “undo the damage done ” 
Baggaconfırms that the construction 
actıvıty was not ordered by hıs office 
The work ıs illegal and has been 
stopped UPChief Minister, Mayawati 
ordersaprobe The Uttar Pradesh gov- 
ernment pins the reponsibility of the 
project on state environment secre- 
tary R K Sharma On July 1, Sharma 
1s suspended for releasing Rs 17 crore 
for the proyect An additional sum of 
Rs 20 crore was to be released for the 
project soon after, which got stalled 
under the media glare On July 3, 
Jagmohan holds a high-level meeting 
at his office ın Delhi Senior officials 
from the UP government, Union min- 
istry of culture and tourism, Union min- 
istry for environment and forests, 
Central Pollution Control Board 
(CPCB), ASI and National Projects 
Construction Corporation (NPCC) — 
the government agency undertaking 
construction work, attend the meeting 

Meanwhile, Uttar Pradesh’s 
former state counsel, Ajay Aggarwal 
raises astink Inaletterto the Supreme 
Court and Chief Secretary Bagga, he 
claims to have been threatened by 
RK Sharma The apex court gives 
Aggarwal security 

On July 14, the apex court 
declares that ‘something 1s wrong 
somevvhere” and hints at a Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) enquiry 
A CBI enquiry 1s directed by the Su- 
preme Court on July 16 to probe into 


the ‘irregularities and illegalities of 
the project work ” 

While Uttar Pradesh simmers 
with controversy and scandal, in Delhi 
the wait grows longer On July 28, 
Chief Minister Mayawati demands 
Jagmohan’s resignation ina fit of fury, 
only to be chided by the prime minis- 
ter The CBI prepares an interim report 
naming a number of high-profile 
officials, both from the state and the 
Union machinery The report 1s kept 
confidential A joint-bench of Justice 
M B Shah and JusticeA R Laksha- 
manan refuse that it be made public 
The CBI goes head hunting Those 
questioned include Uttar Pradesh 
Chief Secretary Bagga, state Environ- 
ment Secretary Sharma, Union Envi- 
ronment Secretary K C Mishra, UP 
Environment Minister Nasim-ud-idn 
Siddiqui, Chief Secretary to Mayawati, 
PL Punia, Principal Secretary, Fin- 
ance, UP, N C Bajpai and Chairman, 
NPCC,S C. Bali 


aaa 2003 The Supreme 
Court awaits a final report on the Ta) 
Heritage Corridor, to be submitted on 
September 11 Mayawati has lost her 
seat of power in Uttar Pradesh and has 
reportedly resigned her Assembly 
seat The labourers at the Agra site of 
the Tay Heritage Corridor have been 
paid and packed off The NPCC has 
gone to the court asking for payment 
of money spent on the project The 
Yamuna in Agra remains filled up A 
good monsoon shower has brought 
the water dangerously close to the Taj 
Mahal Experts say that ıt will find its 
way to the foundation of the Tay, dam- 
aging ıt considerably No effort to 
remove the already constructed por- 
tions of the corridor havé been made 
or ordered by any agencies The Taj 
remains a mute spectator to scandal, 
money-swindling and apathy It has 
nothing to do but wait. Its future 
shrouded in doubt and dan ger, 
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THE Ta) Corridor project has created a huge media 
controversy, sending shock waves through the govern- 
ment bureaucracy Everyone 1s now aware of the 
implications of the ‘no build zone’ around protected 
monuments and the importance of obtaining environ- 
mental clearance under almost any circumstance So 
faı so good, even though the negative implications of 
such rules — their cut-youi-nose-to-spite-your-face 
nature — are yet to be assessed My focus in this review 
1s however on the origins of the Taj Corridor project, 


not its fallout This 1s a little examined perspective 
on this controversial project 

The Department of Landscape Architecture at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign (DLA), 
hasanoverseas componentto its academic programme 
ın which students are taken abroad to study how to 
develop context-specific design solutions DLA stu- 
dents have been coming to India regularly to study 
important archaeological sites like Sarnath, Agra and 
Champaner, among others These visits are often con- 
ducted under the aegis of the United States National 
Park Service (NPS) which has, on occasion, utilised 
funds accumulated in India under the Public Law 480 
food-aid programme to underwrite the costs of these 
study tours, including reciprocal visits to DLA by 
senior Indian bureaucrats associated with the develop- 
ment of the archaeological sites being studied by the 
students — the better, no doubt, to ensure contextual 
fidelity in the student's project 

The results of these exercises are published as 
handsome, large-format reports, presenting copiously 
illustrated solutions to the problems identified by the 
students They are freely distributed to key officials 
and become the calling card for further studies These 
reports attract the attention of decision-makers in 
India primarily because of their compelling presenta- 
tion of local issues and neatly packaged solutions 
Since the recommendations are authenticated by a 
reputable academic institution ın the United States, the 
NPS and, of course, local bureaucrats who participated 


ın the studio exercises in India and abroad, they are 
often unquestioningly implemented The damage that 
such seemingly innocuous academic exercises unleash 
on the local environment has escaped public scrutiny 

I first came upon this invidious process at 
work in Sarnath in July 1993, [had been commissioned 
by the Ministry of Tourism, Government of India, to 
design a meditation centre and related projects to 
promote tourism at Sarnath as part of the development 
of the “Buddhist cucut’. On my first visit to Sarnath, I 
was presented with acopy of two documents prepared 
by DLA, on the basis of which the government had 
decided to undertake the project 

The precursor to these documents was a 1986 
Ministry of Tourism task force report, An Action Plan 
for the Development of the Buddhist Sector, which 
recommended the development of facilities and infra- 
structure at all Buddhist sties The ministry contracted 
NPS ‘with which the Government of India had had a 
long working relationship, for assistance in develop- 
ment ’! The NPS, in turn, invited DLA to undertake 
the study and develop conceptual master plans for 
selected sites 

In January 1988, an international design team — 
including DLA students, faculty and experts from 
Japan—conducted a ‘two week, on-site, intensive study 
of Sarnath ’? The conceptual master plan prepared on 
site was presented to local officials in Varanasi and 
New Delhi, and further developed at the University of 
Illinois before publication in 1988 This was the first 
document I was given, titled, Sarnath. A Master Plan 
for Tourism Development 

The second document titled, Sarnath Design 
Guidelines and Case Studies for Tourism Develop- 
ment, was the result of a follow up, two week visit in 
January 1990 to identify “significant cultural charac- 
teristics, the establishment ofa cultural heritage zone, 
the formulation of conceptual design guidelines, and 
testing of these guidelines through case study design 
for various areas of the site °? Again, the study was 
taken back to the University of Illinois, “where the 
studio was visited by officials from the Government 
of India's Ministry of Tourism, the State of Uttar 
Pradesh”s Ministry of Tourism, the Archaeological 
Survey of India, the Commissioner of Varanasi, and a 
second working group ofarchitects and planners from 


| Sarnath A Master Plan for Tourism Development, p 2 
2 Ibid p 3 


3 Sarnath Design Guidelines and Case Studies for Tourism 
Development, p 2 


the Varanasi Development Authority ** Interestingly, 
this report assigns partial credit for authorship to the 
Varanasi Development Authority 

When I examined the reports in 1993 I was 
shocked They contained the most stereotypical and 
Onentalistfantasiesin the guise of “design guidelines? 
The basis for my reaction was my own experience 
developing conservation proposals for significant 
sacred sites like Varanasi, Ujjain and Bhubaneswar In 
all these projects I was also resolving contemporary 
issues in culturally complex sites as an ‘outsider’, not 
unlike the position of the DLA team studying Sarnath, 
hence, the issue of an ‘outsider’ mediating the local con- 
textisnotmy complaint What was shocking, however, 
was the natveté the DLA team displayed in ingenuously 
transferring the Buddhist style on to contemporary 
buildings Indeed, the entire master plan was suffused 
with Orientalist interpretations of historical context to 
serve contemporary needs, a licentious intellectual 
liberty that would not be attempted by serious profes- 
sionals or permitted at sacred sites elsewhere 

The poor intellectual quality ofthese documents 
is hardly surprising, considering the fact that the DLA 
team during their two week visit to India ‘spent the 
first few days in Delhi taking in the standard tourist 
sites flew to Varanasi where they stayed at the Clarks 
Hotel (in the cantonment area) (and) after touring 
the archaeological site, they returned to their hotel in 
Varanasi and worked for the next week on a design 
plan Midway through their stay ın Varanasi, the 
Americans took a break to tour the old city, and to take 
a dawn boat ride on the Ganges Otherwise, team 
members did not leave the hotel to mix with Indians 
or see much else of Varanasi team members report 
being put off by aggressive taxi and rickshaw wallahs 
At the end of their stay, the Illinois team made presen- 
tations of preliminary plans both in Varanasi and Delhi, 
but the bulk of the second site report was done after 
returning to Illinois ”° 

And yet, here at Sarnath and earlier at Delhi, these 
documents were presented to me by local officials, 
including the commissioner, as the blueprint for my 
assignment Of course, their appropriation and inter- 


4 Ibid ,p 2 


5 David Prochaska, ‘Ethnography ofa Postcolonial Site Sarnath’ 
in the Proceedings of the Theatres of Decolonization Conference, 
Chandigarh, 6-10 January 1995, edited by Vikramaditya Prakash 

and published by the Office of the Dean, College of Architecture 
and Urban Planning, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, 1997, pp 327-350 p 341 Prochaska’s essay provides a 
detailed insider’s view of the DLA Sarnath exercise and questions 
the motives and strategies employed by both DLA and NPS 
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nalising of the DLA report was hardly surprising given 
their role in its production 

It was a significant commission for me, not only 
because I was going through a lean patch 1n my pro- 
fessional practice, but also because 1t was a high pro- 
file project of national importance Nevertheless, I 
took the bull by the horns and rejected the blueprint 
Iexplained my objections and offered to formulate a 
new master plan in addition to the original assignment 
to design a meditation centre 

Considering that J was an emissary fromthe Cen- 


tral government, local officials were initially wary and ” 


uncertain of how to deal with my apostasy Tocutalong 
story short, the assignment did not materialise After 
several visits and considerable work on the develop- 
ment of the design of the mediation centre, the local 
bureaucracy resisted my initiatives and killed the 
project by using the best strategy ıt possessed prevarı- 
cation Funds sanctioned by the Central government 
were diverted by local authorities, contracts were not 
honoured, officials changed, the project lost steam and 
I was left holding one of the most exciting design pro- 
posals I had developed ın my professional career, 
unrealised 

It was with these misgivings upon reading the 
Sarnath reports and experiencing the attitude of local 
officials that I wrote to Professor Amita Sinha, the lone 
Indian faculty member (from Lucknow) on the DLA 
team who, I presumed, must be somewhat familiar 
with the Sarnath site and the colonial mindset of 
Indian bureaucracy I pointed out the complexity of 
conducting an unequal dialogue between US ‘experts’ 
and Indian officials who had, moreover, already been 
coopted by being asked to participate ın studio exer- 
cises in Illinois Ireceivedno answer Ican only assume 
that DLA and NPS rejected the implications of my 
observation because they have carried on in the same 
manner at other sites, most recently at the Taj 

I relate this story to provide an insight into what 
happened at the aborted Tay Corridor project The 
actors were the same DLA, NPS, and several local 
officials who ‘participated’ in developing the design 
proposals prepared by the students during their now 
routine two week tours to the site But at Agra no one 
questioned the content of the students proposals as I 
did at Sarnath The tragedy I wish to underscore in the 
scandal that erupted after the Minister of Culture and 
Tourism, Jagmohan, ‘discovered’ this project under 
construction, 1s not the complicity of the officials and 
the politicians in breaking laws (and perhaps divert- 
ing public funds for private benefit) which 1s being 


investigated by the Central Bureau of Investigation, but 
the fact that they sincerely believed that this was a 
worthwhile project 

This belief was fostered by, and had its origins 
1n the authentication DLA and NPS conferred on the 
student projects Besides, having been involved in its 
production, many of the officials were only trying to 
efficiently and effectively implement what they may 
have considered to be their own idea, under these cir- 
cumstances, the bureaucracy can as easily obstruct, as 
itcan facilitate, the implementation of any project This 
1s what happened at Sarnath and Agra In both cases 
the bureaucracy's fetishisation of foreign consultants 
stands out, even when these consultants are merely 
students undertaking a two week studio exercise Our 
bureaucracy scarcely accords senior local profession- 
als such respect and, needless to say, our architectural 
students are not similarly feted here or abroad 

The Taj report is an exotic fantasy generically 
sımılartotheSamath exercıse Thıs ıs also true of DLA’s 
recent Champaner-Pavagadh study, where a complex 
Hindu-Muslim medieval city has been treated ın a 
formulaic manner by resorting to the use of stylistic 
architectural clichés Again; at Champaner-Pavagadh, 
the recommendations of a local conservation architect, 
with years of on-site experience, were discounted ın 
favour of promoting the recommendations of the DLA 
team I mustclarify that lam notalleging that the DLA 
reports I am reviewing are without any redeeming 
merit For example, the Champaner-Pavagadh study 
1s qualitatively superior to the earlier ones, but then, 
this study also had the benefit of access to the work 
done earlier by local consultants 

All studies Tam reviewing are, however, predi- 
cated on the agency of local power brokers — govern- 
ment officials in the case of Sarnath and Taj, and an 
aggressive NGO in the case of the Champaner- 
Pavagadh project These agents smooth the way for 
the reports to be presented to decision-makers This 
pattern of obtaining official approval for student exer- 
cises distinguishes them from similar exercises under- 
taken by Indian academic institutions. understand that 
the Champaner-Pavagadh reports yet to be presented 
to the highest authorities, but when it 15, it will be 
retracing a familiar path. Once again the works of 
DLA students will be used to leverage official sanc- 
tions for projects that promoters believe will be better 
design solutions for conservation works necessary 
to beundertaken 

In all these cases shoddy solution are inevitable 
given the cursory manner in which the sites are stu- 


died The students in such exercises are on an exciting 
field ti1p to ‘exotic India! , as much to absorb local col- 
our as to practice the limited skills they have acquired 
in their archıtectural education thus far This 1s a pow- 
eiful pedagogic strategy — much like throwing some- 
one into the deep end of a swimming pool in order to 
teach them to swim But we must remember that the 
reports produced are Just that— educational tools - and 
not documents backed by years of experience in the 
field Accepting these reports uncritically and promot- 
ing their contents as well considered policy, is suffi- 
cient grounds for concern, both on the part ofthose who 
offer the advice and those who accept ıt 

This is the background leading to the Tay Corri- 
dor fiasco NPS produced the Agra Heritage Project 
Planning Synopsis in 1994, DLA used it to produce the 
Tay Mahal Cultural Heritage District Development 
Plan ın 2000, its students on subsequent visits elabo- 
rated four phases of the suggested plan of action, and 
the fifth and final phase focused on building the now 
infamous promenade on the west bank of the river 
Yamuna, which was published in 2001 It was this pro- 
posal that the Uttar Pradesh government was ın the 
process of implementing when Jagmohan blew the 
whistle The matter is sub-judice and investigation by 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 1s still in progress 
but ın the debate that the project has generated the 
role of NPS and DLA ~ and the implications thereof — 
has been elided 

While DLA’s original proposal suggested that 
the site be used primarily for passive recreation, 
respecting the 500-meter ‘no build zone’ around the Tay 
Mahal, their translation into the Tay Corridor Project 
by the Uttar Pradesh government through the National 
Project Construction Corporation, a commercially 
ag giessive public sector consultancy and construction 
company, has focused on the project's financial viabi- 
lity The change in objectives catapulted the project 
into the controversy we know today In my letter to Pro- 
fessor Sinha, I had warned her of such consequences 

Tam wary of even raising this point at this junc- 
ture in our political life, because the subject of the ‘for- 
eign hand” is picked up with distressing alacrity and 
distorted to achieve political mileage by politicians and 
even academics 1n many contexts The latest manifes- 
tation of this xenophobic strategy is the establishment 
of a society called the Bharat Shiksha Kosh by the 
Ministry of Human Resources Development, which 
requires that all foreign funding for research and aca- 
demic activity in Indian academic institutions be chan- 
nelled through this new, governmentcontrolled entity 


Surely, the answer to inappropriate foreign influence 
on local policy is notcensorship but greater awareness 
of one's own intellectual potentials, professional 
resources and social responsibilities 

This is the lesson we need to learn in the time of 
globalization The DLAs and NPSs will continue to 
study India and educate their students as they have in 
the past In the process, they will continue to produce 
the slick monographs such as the ones under review 
They may even continue to find agents to promote 
their work That is nota problem, except to the extent 
that such works are presented by the authors as well- 
conceived advice on conservation policy The real 
problem — and tragedy — 1s that our decision-makers 
are seduced by such sophomoric exercises and reject 
serious initiatives undertaken by local professionals 


A.G. Krishna Menon 


BOMBAY AND MUMBAI: The City in Transition 
edited by Sujata Patel and Jim Masselos Oxford 
University Pfess, Delhi, 2003 


IN the 20th century, the city of Bombay, as the authors 
state in their preface to the book under review, made a 
transition to become one of the world's mega-cities 
This wasn't the only transition the city made As the 
story unfolds, the transition was sustained by a popu- 
lation explosion, the increased numbers of job seek- 
ers who came from the hinterland and further away 
Simultaneous to these were other changes, not merely 
achange in the city's name to Mumbai, the impact of 
all these on the city remains as yetunravelled 

The third in the series on, Bombay-Mumbaı 
brought out by OUP, Bombay and Mumbai The City 
in Transition, ıs mainly a story in images The images 
of changes through the decades of the 1980s and ’90s, 
when events conspired and assisted to bring about a 
total change ın the city’s character The very title sug- 
gests that the city remains ın a state of metamorpho- 
sis, and the authors by recounting these changes leave 
the question unanswered — as to where Mumbai, with 
its changed political priorities, its rapidly transform- 
ing landscape, the pauperization and prosperity that 
exists cheek-by-jowl, 1s actually headed as it moves 
ıntoanew century 

Inthatsense, the book lacks the robust optimism 
and confidence ofthe two books that precededit Bom- 
bay Metaphor for Modern India had portrayed Bom- 
bay as the epitome of a new India, comfortable ın its 
own version of modernity, rooted in tradition and yet 
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bustling with the verve of an emerging cosmopoli- 
tanism Bombay Mosaic of Modern Culture had 
1eflected acity that encouraged the arts, confident and 
unaftaid of new questions on old traditions, and bold, 
new experimentation in all fields As Sujata Patel states 
in the very tirst chapter of the book under review, much 
of the above scenario so optimistically detailed in the 
previous books, prevailed till the 1980s when the city 
exulted in the first flush of globalization and the ıden- 
tity, almost unquestioningly conferred, of being India's 
first modern city The 1980s saw the slow death of the 
industry that had brought Bombay its first glory — the 
textile mills collapsed, as did the trade unions that 
called the ill-fated strike of 1982 The '80s was also 
the decade when the menace of the Shiv Sena, whose 
xenophobic credentials appeared first 1n the 1960s, 
became fully evident In a move replete with histori- 
cal irony, the onset of liberalization coincided with the 
Shiv Sena's emergence as a major political power 
not merely in the city, but the state of Maharashtra of 
which Mumbairis the capital 

The changes fructified in ample measure in the 
1990s-the decade that witnessed the worst riots ın the 
city’s history, achange ın the city’s name, the Shiv Sena 
winning assembly elections and coming to power hand 
ın glove with the right-wing BJP These years also saw 
the biggest contract being awarded by a government 
to a multinational (the controversial Enron project 
which does not find a mention in the book), the con- 
tinued march of big business, accompanied simulta- 
neously by the collapse of numerous local, smaller 
industries, rise of unemployment, and the increasing 
numbers in the informal and the underemployed 
workforce Bombay-Mumbaı, as the story flits over all 
these images, 1s a city of contrasts On the other hand, 
it 1s a city that remains inextiicably interlinked to all 
its parts — a fact Jim Masselos, the book's other editor, 
brings out well 1n the second chapter The three rail- 
way services forma lifeline, serving millions of com- 
muters every day The city's very growth has been 
spatial, growing in a linear manner along the railway 
lines But as Masselos says, another way of tracking 
the unity ofthe city is by studying how it was affected 
ın other kinds of confrontation, 1 e , communal riots 
The 110ts of 1992-93 for the first time encompassed 
the entire city Not merely densely urbanized areas, but 
secluded elite enclaves and unde1-privileged slums 
witnessed an orgy of violence whose scars still remain 
—1n thé shape of ghettoes that dot the city’s landscape, 
the sense of fear and isolation that groups of minori- 
ties still evince in their narratives or the mistrust that 


has now grown among communities (Jyoti Punwani, 
chapter 10) 

The image of acity of contrasts ın brought out in 
thechapters thatdetail the changing politics ofthe city, 
the struggle for survival amidst declining availability 
of jobs, sliding wages, inadequate shelter and public 
services that are increasingly out of reach (part IT) 
Sudha and Lalit Deshpande (chapter 3) while acknow- 
ledging that Mumbai of the 1990s may be a more 
humane society than Bombay of the 1950s, inasmuch 
asthe young and the old do not have to work as much 
for their survival now than earlier, worrisome trends 
are clearly visible Women's work participation 
remains unacceptably low, which indicates that eco- 
nomic and social change 1n Mumbai has not dislodged 
outdated patriarchal notions, rate of unemployment for 
men and women between ages 15-24 remain high and 
the fact that the unemployed are also more educated 
than they were before, makes them ‘highly ınflamma- 
ble material’ (p 79) 

This image of contrasts also aptly describes the 
city’s politics The domination of the Shiv Senaand its 
rightwing ideology has rendered marginal communi- 
ties and groups that still aspire for equality and a just 
social order But Dalit (lower caste) politics, riven by 
its own factional differences, 1s now reduced to mainly 
an alliance partner of the two major political parties in 
order to retain any significance Two chapters in this 
section highlight the contradictions that the sweeping 
changes ın the city’s urban landscape have brought 
ın their wake The last two decades witnessed an 
unprecedented construction boom in the city Harini 
Narayanan (chapter 8) narrates how loopholes evident 
ın the Urban Land Ceiling and Regulation Act, 1976 
were effectively exploited to benefit the cabal of land- 
lords, builder-developers and the government Though 
towering skyscrapers continue to be erected, the strug- 
gle for decent hdusing continues to aggravate the 
lives of over 50% of the city's population who live in 
slums (chapter 9) As one of the city's urban bodies 
acknowledges, only a little over 6% of households in 
metropolitan Mumbai can afford “formal” housing In 
such a situation, there are far more housing units than 
there are takers, on the other hand anywhere between 
50-60% of the city’s residents live in ‘informal hous- 
ing’ thatis in slums and pavement dwellings (p 204) 
PK Das highlights the scams that lie behind much of 
the Shiv-Sena BJP government's schemes to build 
proper homes for the slum dwellers Under the guise 
of seemingly benevolent slum rehabilitation schemes, 
a spate of brutal evictions, and the insidious takeover 


of prime urban land, often in environmentally vulner- 
able areas, has taken place 

The last two chapters are devoted to Bollywood 
— the Indian film industry that world-over 1s almost 
simultaneous with Bombay-Mumbai Amrit Gangar 
(chapter 11) records the changes the film industry has 
witnessed from the pre-independence decades to the 
present The decline in the studio system has given 
way to superstar cults, the growing influence of the 
mafia and politics, the changing modes seen in every 
aspect of film making Gangar however, 1s disappoint- 
ing in his conclusion In recent years, Bollywood has 
been churning out innumerable flops apart from the 
occasional hit The themes too are more conventional, 
lesschallenging of patriarchy and tradition 

That the last chapter counterposes (Sandeep 
Pendse, chapter 12) the changing Mumbai this book 
has occupied itself with, with a film (Satya) that made 
waves ın the very last year of the previous century 1s 
interesting Satya 1s a story of the fabled mafia that 
makes up the city's dark underbelly The narrative fol- 
lows the transition of a newcomer to the city into a 
mafia boss himself, but the film also tells a story of how 
the mafia’s tentacles are now seemingly everywhere 
By portraying the city as a jungle (p 326), the chapter 
shows the despair, loneliness and apathy that afflicts 
most of its citizens, who are rendered helpless victims, 
caught in the nexus that skilfully interweaves the polı- 
tician, the policeman and the gangster 

The city of Bombay has formed the subject of 
many movies in the past Almost all of these have con- 
trived to depict it as a city with a heart of gold, despite 
its underlying sordidness It offers the promise of sol- 
ace and dreams to the lonely and the marginal, but the 
book seems to convey a different, subtle message 
towards the end — the images and stark reality offered 
by the movie ‘Satya’ It ts stark in its depiction of vio- 
lence, anger, passivity — the myriad colours that now 
seem to make up Mumbai, acity in forever transition‘ 


Anuradha Kumar 


IN THE TIME OF TREES AND SORROWS: 
Nature, Power, and Memory in Rajasthan by 
Ann Giodzıns Gold and Bhoju Ram Gujar Duke 
University Press, Durham and London, 2002 














Ann Gold is an artist amongst anthropologists /n the 
Time of Trees and Sorrows isa product of over 20 years 
of collaborative work with schoolteacher and Jong time 
research associate, Bhoju Ram Gujar, from Ghatıyalı 


village in the Aymer district of Rajasthan This is arichly 
textured and moving ethnography of the moral ecol- 
ogy of Sawar — a former kingdom comprising 27 vil- 
lages inthe state of Rajasthan Gold and Gujar capture 
through oral sources and memory reconstruction the 
pivotal time from 1930-1950 when Sawar changed 
from being a kingdom to becoming part of independ- 
entIndia 

Inthe chapter entitled Voice, Gold tells us that she 
and Gujar consistently suspected each other's assump- 
tions of authority even as they relied on the other’s 
knowledge and abilities to access particular sources, 
people and narratives This kind of relationship i5 a key 
foundation ofthe method and epistemology that makes 
this book In other words, this book is able to bring us 
a deep sense of Sawai's ecological past because it 1s 
an outcome of Gold and Gujar's long term, co-pro- 
duced ethnographic and historical research The result 
is a remarkable and unprecedented methodological 
adventure into ethnographically reconstructing 
memory as history and moral ecology 

This book's ancestry can be traced through a 
number of different genealogies The mostsignificant 
ofthese are social ecology, environmental history, his- 
torical anthropology and subaltern ethnography The 
art of Gold’s anthropology lies firstand foremost in her 
methodological practice, her ability to draw upon varı- 
ous disciplinary modes of capturing and telling a story 
that is as moving as 1t ıs a subtle, political commentary 
of both past and present 

In the foreground of our imaginations, Rajasthan 
is a timeless desert, where history does not alter the 
landscape We can thus immediately appreciate Gold's 
brutal honesty in the preface where she suggests that 
this book represents het effort to build a historical con- 
sciousness about Ghatıyalı, aconcern with history that 
her previous work on Rajasthan did not adequately 
address She chooses to approach Ghatıyalı's history 
through a reconstruction of remembered ‘multiple, 
fractious’ experiences, rather than through archival 
research Her impetus for privileging memory over 
archive 1s to go beyond the projected omniscience of 
the archive and give voice instead to those who have 
been silenced in the official records of history 

Gold and Guyar search people’s memories for a 
simple question what happened to the trees and 
what role did the transition fiom past kingship auto- 
cracy to current democracy play ın the making of 
Rayasthan’s deforested ecological present? The story 
of deforestation privileges the experience of subjects, 
rather than rulers, uncovering with minute detail what 
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1 WaS HKE 10r POOT 1ariers AHU mergers and labourers 
during the time of kings (and empire)’ (Gold and Gujar 
2002 5) 

The principal story and lesson in the book is 
anchored in the fact that Sawar's contemporary resi- 
dents remember the time of kings in ambivalent terms 
The time of kings was both a time of trees and of sor- 
rows It was a time of natuie's abundance since pro- 
tecting trees, maintaining gardens and protecting 
certain wild animals while hunting others enhanced the 
reputation and status of kings Gold and Guyar”s inter- 
views show the various ways in which the time of kings 
tied the ecology ofa place tothe status ofits kings Such 
a tie however meant that this was also a time of great 
sorrows for Sawar's farmers and labourers For ins- 
tance, the royal protection of wild pigs meant that crops 
and fields were systematically destroyed Sawar’s resi- 
dents could not ensure their own survival because they 
were not allowed to harm the pigs that destroyed the 
source of their livelihood 

Moreover, the king’s men demanded begar or 
forced labour, indiscriminately taxed Sawar’s poor 
farmers, raped Sawaı 's women, inflicted the intensely 
humiliating punishment of shoe-beatings The time 
of kings was the time of ‘the rule of the shoe’ as one 
of Gold and Guyar”s interviewees puts it (109) All the 
injustices of that time could be captured through the 
poignant contrast of “the Court's kindness to pigs 
and his cruelty to the Mali boy,’ the magnanimity of 
the Court’s conservation policies and the Court’s infi- 
nite ability to threaten and humiliate the people of 
Sawar (117) 

The ambivalent feelings toward the past are 
most explicitly captured in the narratives about King 
Vansh Pradip Singh himself Gold and Gujar explain 
that people focused their resentment towards the 
Court’s managers and bosses rather than directly the 
British or the King There were several commentaries 
about the king’s vacillating ways For instance, the king 
displayed a combination of arrogance and dutiful ren- 
dering of obligations when it came to most realms of 
life — ranging from his interactions with the British to 
his demeanour at temples While dutifully collecting 
taxes for the Empire, the king would mislead the Bri- 
tish to bad hunting areas so as to minimize the number 
of visits by the British safubs to which he would have 
to play host 

On the rare occasion people made the king him- 
self a direct and complete object of their criticism — 
“Vanşh Pradip Singh fed wild pigs on popcorn and pet 
dogs on halva, but gave little or no famine relief to poor 
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Tarmers ın lean years Yet he might suddenly grant 
two oxen to an impoverished Brahman petitioner, or 
show clemency toaconvicted wrong-doer’ (133) Peo- 
ple condemned the late king, but just as frequently they 
brought a quiet and compassionate acknowledgment 
Of his terrible fate of childlessness While these stories 
may reconstruct a sense of the complex regard for a 
long-gone king, the stories about the Court from the 
perspective of those who were forced into labour were 
crushing indictments of Vansh Pradip Singh’s rule 
Gold’s moving nariation of Gulab: Regar's story of 
being forced into labour and returning with two mea- 
sly hands full of gran immediately comes to mind 

In the chapter on Homes, Gold and Guyar’s inter- 
views capture how caste and gender mediate access to 
and experience of landscapes Here we get a sense of 
women’s relation to domestic ecology — that is, the deep 
ties between the spatial configurations of the home and 
the space ofthe jungle, as well as women's vulnerabi- 
lity within the home (to their husbands and to the Court 
officials) Women today, like those in the past, go to 
the junglesto bring firewood Inthe past, as Kesar puts 
it, ‘If we went to get wood, the king's guard was stay- 
ing there, but now the government's guard — when they 
catch us they take money' (192) With these words, 
Kesarconnects domestic ecology to Sawar'sevolving 
moral ecology She also offers a pithy, stunning com- 
parison and contrast of how a place and people's 
experience has moved from fear of absolute authority 
and conserved forests to democratic access, corruption 
and deforestation 

The book ends with a chapter on Imports which 
narrates people's memories and experiences of the 
momentous changes in postcolonial India — from land 
reform, abolition of forced labour and grain taxes, 
changes in some caste and gender restrictions, to tech- 
nologicalchanges in farming Perhaps the most poign- 
antquote in how the relationship between humans and 
nature changed 1s made by Guyar’s interviewee Lalu 
When asked why people continue to üse fertilizer 
knowing thatthe soil suffers from it, Lalu responds by 
attributing it to people's crazy and foolhardy attitude 
Far from suggesting however that the soil andenviron- 
ments the uncontested victim of decades of deforesta- 
tion and cultivation, Lalu suggests, ‘Even if you put 
full goat-dung fertilizer and don't put urea you'll get 
no production, it [the soil] has become an addict, it 
needs urea’ His conclusion ts that, "The land has 
begun asking a huge amount The land has begun to 
collect rent from us' (295) Here is a powertul final 
statement of the mutually constituted andendangered 


relation. between human livelihood and nature, sub- 
Ject to massive historical transformations in power 
and authority 

Gold and Guyar”s reconstruction of people’s 
memory as ecological history in the time of kings 
shows the value of bringing power and morality to the 
heart of writing an ecological history Gold weaves 
memories together to give the reader a sense of what 
meaning people attached to ‘environment’ and ‘nature’ 
in the time of kings and why these meanings had 
everything to do with morality and power People’s 
experiences of “nature” ın homes, of production and 
consumption ın jungles and fields are shown through 
narrative after narrative to be mediated by the moral 
and political scaffolding of people's relationship with 
thecourt This book is a history ofthe moral and social 
ecology of Sawar from the perspective of the king's 
marginalized subjects, contributing ın the process to 
some understanding of a comparative history of 
Sawar's changing environment during kingship and 
under democracy 

Gold's book does not quite offer a comprehen- 
sive history of a conflictual and/or cooperative rela- 
tionship between people and nature (Rangarajan 1996) 
Nor 1s it an exhaustive social and political history of 
those in Sawar with the power of access (and the abil- 
Ity to determine one's relationship) to natural resources 
and those without such power (Guha 1989, Baviskar 
1995) Rather, this book shows ın what sense the rela- 
tionship between people and nature and the meaning 
people attach to this relationship is aconstruct of power 
1elations To accomplish this, the book has drawn on 
the method of doing environmental history and social 
ecology It follows in the line of works such as Ajay 
Skarıa”s Hybrid Histories and Sumit Guha’s Environ- 
ment and Ethnicity in India by showing the relation- 
shipbetween the status and powerof kings and its effect 
on farming communities as well as the construction of 
‘wild’ peoples and places 

Gold and Guyar’s distinctive contribution to this 
field 1s that they use memory to foreground the cons- 
tructed nature of the ecological history of a particular 
time and place A key question which this book raises 
through its treatment of memory as history 1s how 
can we know what relation people’s present lives and 
experiences in contemporary Rajasthan bear to their 
regard for and memory of the past? When the people 
of Sawar recall 1947, the year of India’s independence 
from British rule, the memory seems to be happier still 
because 1947 also brought the death of an issueless 
king who took with him the rule of the shoe andthe ruth- 


lessly unequal and hierarchical ecological relation- 
ships that marked Sawar in the time of kings 

Are these two different times — of kingship 
and democracy — the core of producing distinct forms 
of knowledge, self, power, social and ecological rela- 
tionships? Is the time of kings a better one for con- 
servation policies? Perhaps, to some extent since 
indiscriminate deforestation was simply impossible: 
Not however, if we think of conservation in ecologi- 
cal terms, where nature 1s a sustainable and symbiotic 
relation between fauna, flora, and people The king's 
1dea of protecting trees was meant to uphold his moral 
authority ratherthan the idea of conservation His ideas 
required the lowest friction and interaction between his 
subjects and the environment This does not neces- 
sarily result in conservation even as it might preserve 
certain species of trees and animals This ıs most 
apparent in the example of the wholesale lızard killing 
on the road between Ghatıyalı and Sawar ordered by 
the king's court to save the newly planted neem trees, 
one of which was allegedly eaten by a lizard 

Onthe other hand, this book 1s another landmark 
amongst historical ethnographies such as Shahid 
Amin’s Event, Metaphor, Memory, Ajay Skarıa”s 
Hybrid Histories, and Saurabh Dube's Untouchable 
Pasts In mosthistorical ethnographies, written know- 
ledge from the colonial archive tends to provide the 
scaffolding that we recognize as Truth and people's 
memory serves the purpose of showing that the differ- 
ence between official and oral history 1s an 1deologi- 
cal construct Unlike other historical ethnographies, 
Gold and Gujar rely almost entirely on oral sources 
Despite the disparate stories of sorrow and hardship 
and the ambıvalent regard for authority in this book, 
one interviewee alone seemed to have spoken of the 
systematic lack of responsibility in the pyramid of taxes 
owed to a king under colonial domination This raises 
the significant theoretical question about how, and 
the extent to which memories and oral histories help 
reconstruct a sense of the systemic relations of power 
ofa particular time and place Invaluable as memories 
are ın reconstructing people”s experience of the past, 
we must ask questions about the memories we gather 
Just as the archive 1s subject to questions regarding the 
position it privileges, we must also situate the stand- 
point of memories in relation to the epistemological 
standpoint of the archival knowledge Reconstructing 
oral histories and deconstructing archival knowledge 
must happen simultaneously because nature, power, 
and knowledge are each, perhaps best conceptualized 
and captured as a relation Gold and Gujar are able to 
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achieve such an account of relationality through the 
juxtaposition of stories that sometimes mesh together, 
and at other times jar against each other 

Finally, this book contributes to theoretical schol- 
arship on ethnography and subaltein history through 
its subtle practice rather than commentary It brings 
quotidian experience to the heart of reconstructing his- 
tory, rather than privileging ‘flashes of rebellion’ as the 
appropriate source of historical narrative Gold shows 
the daily practices that enabled the accomplishment 
of rule in Sawar—a kingdom dominated by aking, but 
without an institutionalized military or a police force 
Rather than treat subalterns as a discrete category of 
history, Gold and Gujar question their sources (and 
allow the reader to question their sources) by offering 
multiple accounts of the daily Thus despite the una- 
bashed statement that this book 1s from ‘the viewpoint 
of subjects, not rulers’, the book shows what relations 
and experiences made subjects, subjects 

Here the ethnography 1s not the empiricist ver- 
sion where the story that comes from the horse’s mouth 
1s treated as unqualified truth Giving someone’s 
account of the past the status of truth is not the point 
The point 1s rather to show that the richness of life 1s 
not undermined by what gets projected and archived 
as hegemonic truth The story then 1s as much in the 
telling, in the contradictions and disarticulations, in the 
fact that people choose to retell particular stories about 
the oppression of wild pigs rather than the yaymant sys- 
tem In other words, part of the story 1s ın understand- 
ing how powerand history shape the very stories people 
choose to tell about the past ın a particular place The 
story becomes adense and richly textured one because 
ıt draws on the memories of people with varied expe- 
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JOOTHAN: A Dalit's Life by Om Prakash Valmiki 
(Translated into English by Arun Prabha Mukherjee) 
Samya, Kolkata, 2003 


FOR a whole host of reasons, the intellectual enthusi- 
asm of the 1970s celebrated dalit autobiographies as 
sociologically illuminatıng, politically subversive and 
aesthetically interesting, if not amusing Though this 
enthusiasm seems to have receded in the country, it 
remaınson the rise among Indians working abroad To 
state sharply, the ideology of neo-liberalism driven by 
globalization so equates the cultural taste of the Indian 
middle class to only a global culture that 1t positively 
excludes dalıt literature that once held the upper caste 
sensibility spellbound The success or failure of auto- 
biographies 1s linked to the conditions of success or 
failure of modernity because even as liberalism has 
lost its elan, neo-liberalism promises at best only acon- 
strained and sectoral mobility, 1n turn generating 
greater frustration 

Autobiographies best flourish under the condi- 
tion of liberalism as the dominant ideology Unfortu- 
nately, as aform they do not enable one to escape from 
the initial error that marks the dalits by being born ina 
caste and a country which stands on its own stigma- 
tized fragments — 160 million dalits who are stil] in 
search of full social recognition This 1s not to deny 
autobiographies an original strength In fact, as the 
present autobiography underlines, they, particularly 
dalıt writings, have made a significant contribution to 
not only literary imagination but to the socio-political 
reality of the country Joothan, an autobiography writ- 
ten by Om Prakash Valmiki, a leading dalit writer from 
the Hindi literary world, belongs to this genre 

Autobiographies thus serve the double purpose 
of both inflicting an inferiority complex in the minds 
of adversaries through resurrecting legitimate egoism 
and dalit tnumphalism (Narendra Jadha, Amhı anı 
amcha Bap) while bringing out the guilt in the minds 


of the upper castes by recording the social wrongs done 
to dalits by the ancestors To use the translator’s 
expression, they can also have a high Richter impact 
on upper caste consciousness In addition, dalit auto- 
biographies acquire significance for three other rea- 
sons First, they enrich the content of the literary public 
sphere as it opens up to a new genre of social and liter- 
ary articulation The translator tries to take note of this 
contribution 

Second and more important, the tradition of writ- 
ing autobiographies has been strengthened Indiararely 
had, at least till the modern period, any significant tra- 
dition of writing autobiographies As Bhikhu Parekh 
argues, autobiographies incorporate an element of self- 
glorification that the Indian never indulgedin Finally, 
autobiographies display a tremendous moral courage 
in placing delicate details into the public domain, thus 
removing the communitarian control on the self As the 
translator points out, the autobiography has arguably 
provided a moral source for the political movement 
These texts also offer a window to the truth (in proto- 
type form) In this sense any dalit autobiography, 
including Joothan, 1s essentially a rich sociological 
text Itopens up an intellectual and emotional corridor 
into the social reality of dalits from North India, 
unfolding several aspects of their reality 

The translation 1s competent and accurate with- 
out doing any disservice to the original text However, 
the introduction suffers from some serious problems 
It foregrounds only the negative definition of Joothan 
as acomplete statement of dalit reality, thereby deny- 
ing it generic capacity Joothan can be defined as acate- 
gory that helps understand the social relationship in 
other fields as well For example, one can understand 
the Orrentalıst discourse through it, borrowing ‘used’ 
concepts from the knowledge market of the West can 
help acquire this character Even within the dalit expe- 
rience, Joothan 1s not just a psychological weapon 
deployed by the upper caste to humiliate dalits As other 
biographies from the Marathi social universe demon- 
strate, Joothan can also be available to dalıts as a poi- 
son chalice to deny the tormentor a complete sense of 
domination over dalits In a radical sense it can be a 
poison bread 

For example, a frequent act of resignification in 
the book relates to a dalit touching the cooked food of 
the upper castes or a pot of water with the intention of 
rendering the purity claims of the former as absurd If 
one extends the same quality to dalit autobiographies 
then such creatıons can acquire a capacity to create not 
only a Richter scale impact on upper caste conscious- 


ness but also to produce an echo virus, inserting respi- 
ratory infections into upper caste bodies (not all) that 
normally entail culturally shock-proof social sensitivi- 
ties Thus dalit autobiographies contain the ability to 
convert what 1s treated as a pathology into subversive 
chemicals Their critical translations are expected to 
enrich the social/political content of their themes 
Unfortunately, the present attempt only offers a flat 
description of the theme of Joothan 

A second problem originating from the first is that 
the introduction minus criticism tends to acquire a soft 
tone It does not explore why such autobiographies 
fail to become politically subversive, thus providing 
potent political energies for dalit mobilization Both 
dalıt politicians and the middle class find them a terri- 
ble source of embarrassment rather than of empower- 
ment, probably because dalit politicians and their 
middle class do not want to summon an undesirable 
past intoacultural present They perceive autobiogra- 
phies as an “error” that they would rather walk out from 
This only indicates that dalit autobiographies have 
merely a superficial hold over dalit politics and ımagı- 
nation At best they can become exegetical 

Finally, common dalits who otherwise frequent 
these autobiographies have simply remained out of 
their sphere of influence because such creations con- 
tinue to be inaccessible to the former Common dalits 
do not need to discover, at least at a literary level, their 
own lıfe-world because they resist dalit experience 
rather heroically on an everyday basis without aspir- 
ing for its formal ‘recognition’ and representationeven 
through autobiographies In such a situation, a trans- 
lation can only cater to the cultural satisfaction of the 
dalıtdıaspora—no small gain 


Gopal Guru 


BATTLES OVER NATURE: Science and the Poli- 
tics of Conservation edited by Vasant Saberwal and 
Mahesh Rangarajan Permanent Black, Delhi, 2003 


THE conservation of nature has become something of 
a bandwagon —everyone wants to hop on and for good 
or bad The philosophies that drive the movement (or 
the intertwined mess of movements) are varied and 
range from biocentric approaches such as animal rights 
and deep ecology to more anthropocentric and prag- 
matic approaches That numerous species are going 
extinct and that habitats are disappearing, we all agree 
upon But whose fault 1s it? Who should take the res- 
ponsibility? And who should pay the price? These 
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questions DUII at HIC IlICart Ol CVCLY CIIVITOIIHTICIIL, 
nature and wildlife related issue in the world today 

Most wildlife is found in natural and semi 
natural areas that are occupied by traditional or semi 
traditional ‘local communities’, ın other words ‘non- 
urban peoples’ Conservation (at least as defined 1n our 
hallowed circles) 1s still very much the protectorate of 
the urban middle class So who should take the deci- 
sions on what should be protected and how? Who has 
responsibility and control over protected areas? Can 
local communities be trusted as caretakers? Can the 
state be trusted to safeguard the interests of local com- 
munities? These are contentious issues 1n wildlife con- 
servation today, with a polarised community taking 
extreme positions and treating the subject with rheto- 
rıcratherthan research Saberwal and Rangarayan take 
the view that “such dualities are simplifications’ and 
attempt to dissect the subject with a collection of artı- 
clescutting across biological and social science 

M D Madhusudan and Charudutt Mishra address 
the issue of large mammals ın wildlife landscapes 
They do acommendable job of detailing the biologi- 
cal issues such as population size, ranging patterns 
and reproductive behaviour that lead to human wild- 
life conflict An interesting and now often repeated 
story relates to the behaviour of males ın polygamous 
mammals suchas elephants Due toa large variance in 
their reproductive success, these males choose a high 
risk strategy such as crop-raiding since high nutrition 
food increases their body size and chance of reproduc- 
tion The contrast is with females of the same species, 
where the balance is not nearly as finely tilted, whocan 
afford to be more careful in their lifestyles The impli- 
cation for conservation 1s that culling or relocating a 
few males can often do more to solve a crop raiding 
problem than targeting many herds — an outstanding 
example of how understanding biology can inform and 
direct conservation 

However, the title “Why big fierce animals are 
threatened' should not be mısınterpreted to mean that 
big fierce mammals are any more threatened than some 
groups of say, herpetofauna or insects or birds Thisdis- 
tinction 1s 1mportant since another failing of the wild- 
life conservation movement is that 1t1s widely viewed 
(and not just amongst the laity) as focusing on the 
conservation of large, charismatic mammals 

Renee Borges touches upon the anatomy of 1gno- 
rance in her essay She deals with a particularly criti- 
cal issue of fragmentation This article provides us 
with a glimpse of just how much we miss when we get 
obsessed with big and fierce animals Unfortunately, 
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less than explicit about the implications of this ‘1gno- 
rance’ and much is lost ın the Jargon One serious 
implication 1s that in the absence of data, one 1s forced 
to take a precautionary approach that may not serve 
thelongtermobjectives of conservation 

Asad Rahmani and Beth Middleton offer exam- 
plesoftheconflict between local communities and the 
preservationist agenda of the state Rahmanı has been 
at the forefront of a pragmatic approach to conserva- 
tion outside protected areas His description of tradi- 
tional resource management suggests that there 1s (or 
canor should be) more to conservation than state man- 
aged parks and sanctuaries Middleton's essay deals 
with the subject of buffalo grazing 1n the Keoladeo 
Ghana National Park (Bharatpur), which polarizes the 
people versus protection conservationists’ While 
Middleton clarifies the issues in this particular debate, 
the essay also demonstrates how both sides can use 
the same example to argue their position vehemently 
withoutever meeting half way 

' The book also addresses the debate between 
local and scientific knowledge In their introduction 
the editors say, “Local knowledge 1s no more, or no 
less sophisticated or reliable than scientific know- 
ledge ' Tbeg to disagree Local knowledge may have 
the benefit of being the result of a “long term data set”, 
butsurely when itis correct, it is the result of objective 
inference from empirical observations ın the best tra- 

 dition of scientific enquiry (and not knowledge gained 
by divine intervention or ESP) Lele and Norgaard are, 
however, correct in pointing out that the questions that 
ecological scientists ask are ‘loaded’ Of course, local 
knowledge 1s even more embedded in a social context 

Guha suggests the conservation scientists have 
crusaded for the exclusion of people from protected 
areas based on an arrogant belief in the accuracy oftheir 
Science. While scientists have certainly been at the 
forefront of the protectionist crusade, the fight is clearly 
to gain control over territory, a very social motive 
anda very non-scientific one Perhaps the authors fall 
into the error of confusing science and the scientist 
(though many social scientists will argue that there 1s 
no difference) 

The bee ın my bonnet 1s this In general, ‘eco- 
logy’, considered a “soft” science, has struggled to gain 
acceptability Ecology in India is not widely respected 
ın academic circles, for most projects are poorly con- 
ceived, designed without appropriate controls, mod- 
erately executed, poorly analysed, and rarely if ever 
published 1n quality international journals (exempli- 


fied in the notes and references of this very text) Most 
collect dust in libraries as doctoral theses and reports 
with little review or circulation. Consequently we 
scarcely know whether the information that passes as 
the science and ecology of Indian wildlife is credible 
ol reliable The solution to this is not to dismiss science 
per se, but to accept that the community of Indian ecolo- 
gists has done a poor Job so far, and to call for more 
rigorous scientific work in the future It is easy to be 
unscientific, and the slightest whiff that 1ts opponents 
get that there may be excuses for not being scientific, 
would pave the way fora flood of bad information 

While this 1s something ofa simplification, ques- 
tions about what needs to be conserved or sustained and 
for whom cannot be left to biologists/ecologists One 
would inevitably find social contexts and subjectivity 
in the ways that biologists have treated these questions 
The biologist should not decide what the question 1s, 
except as an equal stakeholder ın the community How- 
ever, once a question has been framed, I would con- 
tend that the biologist is best equipped to explore the 
answer, for that ıs his rocket science Mind you, though, 
Ispeak forthe scientist/biologist in ideal terms, which 
may be something of aunicorn Having said all that, I 
must still endorse Guha's denunciation of the authorı- 
tarian biologist as crusader and Lele and Norgaard's 
critique of the objectivity of their science. As Guha 
points out, the lifestyle (and conservation activities) 
of many a protectionist places a much greater stress 
on the environment than the people they seek to evict 
for the sake of the environment 

Rangarajan and Saberwal deal with two impor- 
tant issues to outline the social context of exclusionary 
policies in conservation in India. Rangarajan offers a 
historical background of such policies as also adissec- 
tion ofthe *wildlife enthusiast' community who have 
been atthe helm of protectionism Saberwal discusses 
the role of the state ın the formulation and ımplemen- 
tation (or lack thereof) of conservation policies The 
final section deals with community participation in 
conservation Baviskar provides an analysis of govern- 
ment initiated ecodevelopment projects, while 
Rathore's discussion of the management of Rajajı 
National Park, UP, illuminates the difficulties of col- 
laborating to execute management plans even when 
the stakeholders agree on a participatory approach 
Rodgersetal describe CBC in southern Africaand con- 
trast conditions with India and Stvaramakrishnan dıs- 
cusses the democratization of resource use in India 

While the editors have attempted to present a 
balanced view, in general, ther: own biases come 


through Personally, Ihave no problem with that, since 
my loyalties fall strongly on that side of the fence 
Every community conservationist accepts the need for 
complete protection of some areas Most protection- 
ists agree on the need for involving communities, for 
education and awareness So is the difference in the 
details? Or 1s there something fundamental that pre- 
cludesacommon approach to conservation? 

One of the problems of such heated debate 1s 
that both sides have been unwilling to share the truth, 
and this 1s as true of people-oriented conservationists 
as well as protectionists As the editors point out, we 
need to accept that humans and wildlife can and do 
coexist, and undertake an honest enquiry into the pro- 
cesses that underlie these interactions. An additional 
complication isthatthe local communities in question 
are hardly static Unfortunately, we have yetto reach a 
stage where one can explore the complexity within 
local communities that characterize all human socie- 
ties Rangarayan and Saberwal point out that though 
protectionism may be in crisis, we are still some dis- 
tance from implementing pragmatic alternatives in 
policy and inconservation and management actions 

Those whotake pains to discuss these issues have 
been accused of being armchair conservationists But 
philosophies are important, because they inform our 
actions And not merely with regard to the human rights 
and ethical issues that pervade the conservation move- 
ment, but to the very practical issue of long term 
success To rephrase that, even 1f we accepted protec- 
tionism with all its ethical question marks, will it suc- 
ceed? It 1s to sustain and inform such discussions 
that “Battles” willserve Irecommend this book highly 
to anyone interested or involved in conservation, in 
fact I wish I could force people to read certain chap- 
ters My only real complaint is that the book 1s priced 
too high Sure, it 1s in hard cover and worth having on 
the book shelf But these are messages that need to 
reach a wide cross-section of the thinking public One 
looks forward to an inexpensive paperback that will 
be widely read and appreciated 


Kartik Shanker 


NO TRUMPETS OR BUGLES: Recollections of 
an Unrepentant Babu byJ B D'Souza Allied Pub- 
lishers, Mumbai, 2002 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES/Memorrs/Recollections by 
retired bureaucrats rarely make for an engaging read 
Not only because long years in officialdom penning 
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officialese in sarkari files can deaden the sensitivity 
of both mind and language, but equally because the 
exercise of power ın what is increasingly a venal envi- 
ronment oftentimes results in warping the personality 
There 1s an obsession with the self— post-facto justifi- 
cation of various decisions (more so, 1f the person 
concerned actually exercised power), carping about 
how the subject was not given his/her due and so on 
So monumental is the display of ego that the reader, 1f 
he takes the text at face value, can be led to believe that 
the subject was the locus of all that happened during 
his career 

Most often, such tracts are read for what juicy 
titbits they reveal about others — colleagues or polıtı- 
cians or the other powerful — that the subyect had to 
deal with The memorrs of Badruddin Tyabyı are more 
remembered for his passing description of a some- 
what passionate encounter with Amrita Shergill 
PN Haksar left everyone disappointed by only writ- 
ing about his growing up years AndevenPN Dhar’s 
memoirs, undoubtedly elegantly crafted, belied expec- 
tations by the whitewashing of his (and others’) roles 
in the Prime Minister's Office during the fateful Emer- 
gency years 

J B (Bain) D’Souza’s recollections constitute a 
different genie It reminds you of atime when individu- 
als joined the Service for service — a claim that few 
today might believe It 1s quiet and unpretentious, at 
times almost self-deprecating, adding hugely, at least 
to this reviewer, to its ability to convince There is no 
sign of esther arrogance or pomposity, nor, what ıs now 
fashionable, a display of unnecessary erudition Asim- 
ple tale, simply told All this not only adds to its cred- 
ibility but helps the reader understand the person and 
why Bain D’ Souza, unlike so many of his contempo- 
raries ın the service, is fondly remembered — both as 
an upright bureaucrat and a good person 

The early biographical details — the growing up 
years ın an intensely Catholic family in Girgaon 
(Mumbai), the atmospherics ın the community, the 
career graph from a stint in the Public Service Com- 
mission and then the Navy (ın British India) to finally 
the All-India Administrative Service in 1947 are true 
to type — a low-key narrative No claims to high 
mındedness, nor to a stirring patriotism, this despite 
Bombay constituting the then centre of nationalist 
activity 

What comes through ın the chapters on training 
for the civil service as also the initial postings in Parti- 
tion-affected Punjab and then Bihar 1s the degree of 
unpreparedness marking the young recruits, modulated 
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seniors of their juniors Much as it may appear strange 
today, young officers were granted considerable auto- 
nomy and responsibility, an initiation process designed 
to produce rooted administrators Clearly this experi- 
ence stood D”Souza in good stead when a few years 
later he returned to his native state, Maharashtra, as 
Assistant Collector, Thane and subsequently, Collec- 
tor, Kolaba It is here that Bain D'Souza learnt of the 
value of land records (still in an abysmal state) and the 
public distribution system (now virtually dismantled) 
in the lives of the poor 

Aftera few years managing the Bombay govern- 
ment’s printing and stationery supplies, D’Souza spent 
acouple of years at Syracuse and Harvard learning the 
fineries of public administration Its on his return that 
he got postings which subsequently built up his repu- 
tation as a manager of urban complexes — accommo- 
dation control in Bombay, working the land acquisition 
act — over the years playing a key role in the develop- 
ment and expansion of the city It 1s also at this stage 
that D’ Souza got his first experience of the communal 
virus that has so consumed our polity 

The high point of D’Souza’s career was his 
management of the BEST Corporation and the Munıcı- 
pal Corporation of Bombay It 1s here that he learnt 
about city planning, the role of corporators, architects, 
contractors and officials in invariably designing 
schemes which rarely factor in the concerns of ordi- 
nary citizens Little surprise that in later years — after 
having worked at the Centre in the Ministry of Works 
and Housing and HUDCO - that D’Souza emerged 
as one of the city’s leading critics of urban malgov- 
ernance Equally, that he was (and 1s) that rare citizen 
who dared to challenge the might of the Shiv Sena 
and its supremo, Bal Thackeray, by initiating a public 
interest litigation 

Details apart, what strikes this reviewer are the 
musings about the steady loss of elan in public affairs, 
the decline in the quality of our bureaucrats and politi- 
cians, and the overtaking of all values by commerce 
Yet, this 1s no nostalgia tract foregrounding the “near 
mythical early years” Noristhe text resigned and pes- 
sımıstıc Itretains, all through, both humour and aquiet 
confidence that if only all of us, in particular the more 
fortunately placed, engage ın public service, the situ- 
ation can vastly improve B K Nehru may well have 
written that Nice Guys Finish Second They neverthe- 
less remain people that one would have liked to meet 
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THE HISTORY OF HISTORY: Politics and Scho- 
larship in Modern India by Vinay Lal Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 2003 


FOR a civilization that had long prided itself on its 
distinctive disregard for history, why and how has 
history with a capital H become an ascendant ımagı- 
nation? Itis notas if the ancients did not soar unimagi- 
nable heights —1in metaphysics, philosophy, linguistics, 
astronomy, even statecraft, and in times when the 
western world, including the ancient Greeks, provided 
little competition So why did history, as both craft 
and a worldview, not find favour? Vinay Lal, a some- 
what unusual historian, uses this as his takeoff point 
to explore controversies that have dogged the Indian 
Imagination in the previous century — from the early 
Orrentalıst debate on the ahistoricity of Indians, the 
use of history 1n the making of an independent, mod- 
ern nation state, Ayodhya, Subalterns and now, the 
hugely unsettling cyber history being produced by 
our diaspora 

So, were the early Indians ahistorical, more 
attuned to mythology and circular time cycles than 
linear chronologies’ It is repeatedly stressed that the 
first genuinely historical accounts of ancient India 
were provided by travellers — Al Berunı and earlier 
Hsuan-tsang Isitthat only with the advent of Islam in 
India that the rudiments of a historical sensibility can 
be discerned? When the Chinese, Greeks, Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Aztec and other civilizations empha- 
sized historical records, why 1s it that the Indians 
stood apart? 

Did we have a different mode of history writing? 
Or is it, as Vinay Lal seems to suggest, that we had the 
foresight and wisdom to avoid falling into the trap of 
history, recognising millennia back that historicizing 
creates its own problems In either case, the presump- 
tion of both uniqueness and superiority that suffuses 
all such arguments 1s deeply troubling And much as 
Lal and his intellectual fellow-traveller (mentor?) 
Ashis Nandy may protest, it brings them dangerously 
close to the claims made by our Hindutvavadis, that 
ancient India was both suz generis and the repository 
of all wisdom 

Itis notas if this debate can ever be settled given 
the relative absence of data and, much more, little con- 
sensus on modes of reading and interpretation Never- 
theless, 1t 1s crucial to flag these concerns because 
so many of our current obsessions, some of which Lal 
dissects brilliantly, rest on how we respond to debates 
on origins Are the Ramayana and Mahabharata his- 


torical texts? Were Rama and Krishna actual figures? 
The never-ending controversy around the Aryans — 
where they originated, did they invade, their relation- 
ship with the Mohenjo-daro/Harappan civilizations, 
the existence or otherwise of a Saraswati civilization, 
the dating of texts, and the list goes on 

More amenable to non-historians like this 
reviewer are the debates about what historical think- 
ing and consciousness does to us and why history as 
craft/discipline has acquired such centrality in the 
modern Indian imagination As Lal points out, Mull, 
Marx and Hegel all believed that Indians were grossly 
lacking 1n historical sensibility So the 19th century 
nationalists, having accepted this lack, set about cor- 
recting the anomaly, a scholarly-political exercise 
seen as central to consolidating identity 

This, however, was only the beginning of a 
never to be settled debate What to record, whom to 
foreground, on what terms, using which method/ 
framework and addressed to whom are questions as 
live today as they were 150 years back Thechroniclers 
had to decide how to characterize the recent Muslim 
past, even more the current rulers, what to do about 
dalıts, women, tribals and so on What 1s it that we 
could read fromepics and literary texts? 

These early debates took on a more virulent form 
with independence, for state power and patronage 
became a central factor in the decision-making All 
rulers want history recorded in a way that adds to their 
legitimacy Just as earlier rulers had geneologies con- 
structed tracing their ancestory back to hoary times, 
modern rulers want their favoured versions to be given 
prominence The complexity arose because ın “demo- 
cracies’ there 1s no obvious way to censor out alterna- 
tive accounts/readings, this despite official patronage 
and seals of legitimacy 

The fifties and early sixties may have been more 
relaxed but with Indira Gandhi, Nurul Hasan and the 
establishment of ICHR matters took on a different 
hue, the ramifications of which continue to confound 
us Secular, communal, nationalist, progressive, sci- 
entific and other appellations soon crowded the field 
of history writing This is the subject matter of chapter 
two İt is here that we can see the beginnings of the 
debates on the NCERT texts and the Towards Freedom 
volumes ' 

The subsequent chapters look at Ayodhya, sub- 
altern historiography and the most recent battles in 
cyber-space The text 1s much too rich to enable a sım- 
ple summary oreven conclusively assess where Vinay 
Lalpositions/locates himself Butif one s permitted a 
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carıcature, Lal not only slams the Hındutvavadıs but 
is hugely, andın my view correctly, critical of the secu- 
lar nationalists Only ın part is this a methodological 
disagreement Afterall, asthe discipline develops and 
new sources come to light, as do modes of reading 
evidence, our narratives too change This 15 as should 
be A less addressed problem in a discipline as sensi- 
tive to political winds as history is the role of funding, 
patronage and legitimation And, barring rare excep- 
tions, it will be difficult to claim that our works of his- 
torical scholarship are the result of disinterested labour 
and that our scholars, like elsewhere, are less tempted 
by prestige, awards and recognition, if not the chance 
to actually exercise power 

Running through all this 1s a discussion on the 
politics of knowledge — where scholarship seeks its 
legitimation No longer are native rulers and the state 
the prime players ın this motivational game Our schol- 
ars also seek recognition and positions abroad The 
politics of the foreign academe thus acquires a new 
centrality Is this why the subaltern school managed 
greater following without than within? 

Finally, of course, Lal’s discomfort with hege- 
monic frames — of Science, Development, Modernity 
and History — the fear of meta narratives as either text 
or method He clearly prefers a plurality of approaches 
providing multiple visions, leaving it, one suspects, to 
the ‘conjuncture of forces” to make its choice about 
what to believe, when and for how long 

This is an amazingly rich text, as much for the 
professional historian as for the lay person Despite 
the occasional lapse into terminological fetishism, it 
remains remarkably accessible, though dense And it 
demands repeat reading because of the many nuances 
itconceals Nevertheless, a final quibble 

Becoming history's prisoner might exacerbate 
societal problems Often we are told that the arrival 
of the Census, particularly the 1931 Census which 
recorded the caste status of respondents, froze what 
otherwise were fluid boundaries for demarcating 
the collective self from the other Even today social 
anthropologists shudder at the damage the Mandal 
report inflicted Yet, one cannot turn away from the 
reality that all of us, irrespective of location, are today 
bound by history, some more some less It 1s unclear 
how Vinay Lal would have us negotiate our way out 
of the conundrum, how indeed we as legatees of an 
‘ahistorical’ civilization can even communicate 
with others ' 


Harsh Sethi 


THE HINDI PUBLIC SPHERE 1920-1940: Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Age of Nationalism 


by Francesca Orsını Oxford University Press, New 


IN India, we have an evei-bui geoning Hindi industry 
of which the academia forms the core There 1s hardly 
a university that does not boast of a Hindi department 
and there 1s hardly a Hindi department that does not 
boast of the number of doctorates 1t has so far produced 
Our Hindi faculties are veritable factories equipped 
with obsolete assembly lines for manufacturing doc- 
toral theses No wonder that one seldom comes by a 
Ph D thesis that adds anything to the existing corpus 
of knowledge by way of unearthing new material or 
attempting new analysis 

That ıs why one 1s filled with a mixed feeling of 
sadness and envy when one reads a book like this The 
fırstthoughtthat occursıs Why can’t we Hindiwallahs 
write such a book? Why do we have to wait for foreign- 
ers to study our society, history and language and tell 
us what we were and are? 

Nobody who is interested 1n understanding the 
transformation of Khari Boli into a vehicle of Hindu 
nationalism (notto be confused with today's Hindutva) 
in the late 19th and early 20th century can afford not to 
read this book Francesca Orsini offers a compelling 
account and incisive analysis of the diverse processes 
that went ınto making Hindi what it 1s today and creat- 
ing a vast public space for those who espoused its cause 
Like any good researcher, she has a passion for detail — 
infact she sometimes ends up offering too many of them 
—and a deep understanding born out of empathy for her 
subject One may not necessarily agree with all hercon- 
clusions butthey do inspire the reader to rethink old prob- 
lems and lookat settled issues ina different light 

Orsini turns to Jurgen Habermas of the Frankfurt 
School ın search for an appropriate analytical tool and 
finds his concept ofa public sphere attractive The pub- 
lic sphere consists of organs of information and politi- 
cal debate such as newspapers and journals, as well as 
institutions of political discussion such as parliaments, 
political clubs, literary salons, public assemblies, pubs 
and coffee houses, meeting halls and other public 
spaces where socio-political discussion took place For 
the first time ın history, individuals and groups could 
shape public opinion, giving direct expression to their 
needs and interests while influencing political practice 
The bourgeois public sphere made it possible to form 
arealm of public opinion that opposed state power and 
the powerful interests that were coming to shape bour- 


geoissociety The Hindi protagonists had before them 
the model of the English public sphere, but they were 
functioning in colonial India This difference resulted 
ın imbuing the Hindi public sphere with its own spe- 
cific, colonial character 

Like others, Orsini too traces the origins of the 
consciousness of a Hindi yarı to acouplet of Bharatendu 
Harishchandra which itself 1s a little problematic 
While the couplet is in Bray Bhasha, it 15 supposed to 
have stressed the desirability of the progress of Khari 
Boli Hindi because without this progress, Harısh- 
chandra felt, nothing could be achieved in other 
spheres This couplet 1s a give away as it makes it 
clear that the Hindi project was also inspired by many 
reasons other than merely linguistic Orsini has given 
a graphic description of how Hindi, Hindavi or 
Hindustan: was transformed into a Hindu Hindi with 
claims of being the national language 

The emergence of new institutions such as the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and the Kashi Nagari 
Pracharin Sabha for the propagation of Hindi written 
inthe Nagarı script, the appearance of many literary Jour- 
nals such as Saraswati, Chand, Sudha or Hans, the com- 
ing into vogue of kav: sammelans, the opening of public 
libraries and educational institutions, and the articula- 
tion of women’s points of view are some of the complex 
processes that have been studied and analysed ın 
the book How history was used to offer a particular 
nationalist version of historical characters like Rani 
Lakshmıbaı of Jhansi by writers such as Vrindavan Lal 
Verma offers a fascinating insight into the current 
usage of history to buttress a particular ideological view- 
point This was the period when women found, for the 
first time, a public space to articulate their worldview 
and life experiences in specialized journals founded and 
edited by women Similarly, perhaps for the first time, 
as a direct result of Gandhian politics, the Hindi world 
too began thinking of peasants as honourable citizens 
of a free India and valuable participants in the contem- 
porary nationalist struggle against the British: Orisini 
cites the kisan number of the influential Allahabad 
weekly Abhuday (November 1931) to make the point 

The book gives a fascinating account of the Hindi 
politics, of how Hindi, the supposed daughter of Sans- 
krit, won the battle against Urdu, supposedly the off- 
spring of alien Persian and Arabic influences Not only 
were Madan Mohan Malvıya and Purushottam Das 
Tandon the impassioned agitators in the cause of Hindi 
in Nagri script, even people like Amarnath Jha lent their 
weight sn its favour Orsini takes due note of the multi- 
lingual practices within the same family and one 1s 


reminded of Topı Shukla, the protagonist of Rahi 
Masoom Raza’s novel of the same name However, 
from the way she has delineated the process, one tends 
to get convinced about its inexorability 

While shuddh (heavily Sanskritised) Hindi was 
winning its battles against Urdu and Hindustani and get- 
ting institutionalised as a state language, the Hindi pub- 
lic sphere witnessed a clash between literature and 
politics as both vied with each other for pre-eminence 
The question of authority became the bone of conten- 
tion between thetwo Orsini offers three Hindi equiva- 
lents for ‘authonty’ — adhikar, pratishtha and prabhav 
— but intriguingly leaves out satta which seems to be 
more apt to convey the varied nuances ofthe word That 
apart, the struggle between literature and politics, 
exemplified ın aclash between Purushottam Das Tandon 
and Nirala, makes for interesting reading as tension 
between the two continues to this day The only differ- 
ence 1s that Gandian moralizing 1s now being increas- 
ingly replaced by Hindutva moral policing 

Orısını has rendered an invaluable service to the 
young discipline of sociology of literature by adding 
an appendix on the social and educational backgrounds 


of all the major actors ın her story — from Premchand, 


Shyam Sundar Das, Madan Mohan Malviyato Swami 
Sahayanand Saraswati Serious students of Hindi 
literature will find a treasure trove of information in 


this section because the way Hindi literature is taught 


in our colleges and untversities, little mention is made 
about the social and educational background of writ- 
ers However, ın the main text, she describes Tara 
Chand as a professor of Urdu at Allahabad University 
while he was in fact a celebrated historian of his time 
and presided over the History and Political Science 
Department at Allahabad University for several years 
He did start his teaching career as a Lecturer in the Urdu 
and History Departments but rose to become profes- 
sor only of History 

The use of diacritical marks throughout the 
book will be helpful to the specialized reader fami- 
liar with the system of transliteration followed by 
RS McGregor in his Outline of Hindi Grammar But 
for a non-specialised reader, 1t 1s more of an irritant 
While in “Note on Orthography’, the writer acknow- 
ledges possible discrepancies in the way names have 
been spelt, it does not help the reader 

A short review can hardly do justice to such a 
well-researched work Readers of this book willeagerly 
await Orsını's next offering 


Kuldeep Kumar 
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Comment 


Are other worlds possible? 


THIS note provides the background to a series of semi- 
nars now started at the University of Delhi on the World 
Social Forum, the issues with which the forum is con- 
cerned, and the culture of politics that it offers. Col- 
lectively named “The Open Space Series’, the series is 
on the theme, “Are Other Worlds Possible? Cultures 
of Politics and the World Social Forum” Organised 
under the aegis of The-History Society, Ramyas Col- 
lege, the series will be spread overtwo terms, August- 
September 2003 and mid October-December 2003 ın 
a lead up to the next world meeting of the World 
Social Forum scheduled to be held 1n Mumbai during 
16-21 January 2004 ! 

The World Social Forum, initiated 1n January 
2001 in Brazil as a challenge to the World Economic 
Forumun order to put forward another view ofthe world 


] This article is based on the Background Note to the seminar 
series authored by Mukul Mangalik and Jai Sen, with the help of 
Madhuresh Kumar These three, while agreeing on the need to put 
together the sertes of seminars proposed 1n the Background Note, 
do not however necessarily agree on every word and formulation 
contained in it : 


The stance in this article is theretore not entirely personal but 
rather for the most part represents a loosely shared viewpoint For 
my own analysis and views on the Forum, see Jai Sen, March- 
April 2002 — ‘On Building Another World [Or ‘Are other 
globalisations possible?) The World Social Forum as an instru- 
ment of global democratisation’ A paper for the NIGD (Network 
Institute tor Global Democratisation) seminar at the World Social 


and its possibilities, 15 now widely seen as significant 
world initiative. The motto it has coined for itself 1s 
‘Another World 1s Possible!’ But, are other worlds 
really possible? And whether or not this 1s an utopian 
idea, what is it that the WSF 1s bringing to the task of 
building other worlds? 

At one level, these are precisely the questions 
we wanttoexplore In particular, we hope to critically 
examine the culture of politics that the forum has for- 
mulated and posited, and that it 15 professedly practis- 
ing towards its objectives 

The forum has declared that it ıs an “open space’ 
for the free exchange of ideas among those critical of 
and/or concerned with neo-liberal globalisation and its 
impacts, and about the social, economic, and political 
order more generally * This relatively undirected ‘open 


Forum on ‘Global Democracy? A North-South Dialogue’ held on 
4 February 2002, at Amarzen, Porto Alegre, Brazil Available at 

http //www nu ac za/ccs, and Jai Sen, August 2003 — “The WSF 
as Logo, the WSF as Religion Take amomentto reflect on what 1s 
happening in the World Social Forum’ A discussion paper (May 
2003, revised August 2003 ) Forthcoming in Jat Sen, Anita Anand, 
Arturo Escobar, and Peter Waterman (eds ), — The World Social 
Forum Challenging Empires New Delhi Viveka 

2 Fora discussion of this concept of “open space”, see Francisco 
Whitaker, nd [January 2001]— “World Social Forum Origins and 
targets’ Typescript ın English, 3 pp Available on the World 
Social Forum website, http //www forumsocialmundial org br, 
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space” 1s one where people from a wide range of streams 
of thought and action can meet and interact without 
feeling that they have to agree with the views of the 
organisers, or subscribe to one or another’s 1deas or pre- 
scriptions Beyond this, and consistent with the idea 
of an open space, any formulations and statements 
that emerge from the forum appear ın the names of the 
participants and not of the WSF, which itself takes no 
positions or ‘leadership’ on any issues beyond what ts 
given inits charter of principles ? 

In many senses, both these propositions are dif- 
ferent from conventional organisational culture and 
constitute a deep challenge to all those who take part 
inthe process But what ıs the actual experience of the 
forum in this area? And how do these propositions 
address questions of actually existing social structure 
and power in society, ın different contexts across the 
world at this point in history and 1n transnational, ‘glo- 
bal’ space? 

The forum itself has also developed a great deal 
since ıt began It has moved from being a major event 
each January in Porto Alegre, in southern Brazil, timed 
to challenge the annual World Economic Forum held 
at Davos, Switzerland, to being a protest and an efflo- 
rescence and celebration across the world 

In November 2002, a European Social Forum 
was held in Florence, Italy, and over halfa million peo- 
ple marched in a peace rally in protest against the pro- 
spective US-led war on Iraq In early 2003, before the 
third World Social Forum in Porto Alegre in late Janu- 
ary, four regional fora were held in various parts of the 
world — the Astan Social Forum in Hyderabad, India, 
the Palestine Social Forum, an African Social Forum 
in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, and a Pan-Amazonian 
Social Forum in Belém, Brazil. This 1s aside from 
severalthematic, national, as also city and college fora 
in many countries ofthe world 

There are also several ‘side’ or “peripheral” events 
thattake place during the forum, some planned, many 
unplanned These peripheral spaces play important 


and, for a crıtıque Jai Sen, May 2003d — “The WSF as logo, the 
WSFascommons Takeamomenttoreflect on what is happening 
1n the World Social Forum' A discussion note 


3 For a detailed discussion of the concept of the Forum, see 
Boaventura de Sousa Santos, March 2003 — “The World Social 
Forum Toward A Counter-Hegemonic Globalization! First draft, 
March 2003 Presentedatthe XXIV International Congress ofthe 
Latin American Studies Association, Dallas, USA March 27-27 
2003 35 pp Can be consulted at and cited from http // 
www ces fe uc pt/bss/fsm php=A9 Boaventura de Sousa Santos 

Forthcoming in Jai Sen, Anita Anand, Arturo Escobar, and Peter 
Waterman, op cit 


roles 1n defining its overall culture and in preserving 
(and elaborating) its openness These include, for 
example, the Youth Forum and parallel events by civil 
and political entities that wish to relate to the forum but 
prefer to maintain some distance, as well as more for- 
mal “parallel” events such as the World Parliamentary 
Forum, the World Forum of Mayors and Local Authorı- 
ties, and the World Education Forum 

The annual world event — so far held in Porto 
Alegre — has also been changing The first meeting in 
2001 was predominantly a challenge to the WEF and 
to the paradigm of economic globalisation It was only 
at ıts second meeting ın 2002 that ıt moved to formu- 
lating and making a call for alternatives “Another 
World 1s Possible!” 

The steady growth ın numbers attending the world 
event — from 25-30,000 people at the first to 50-60,000 
at the second, to 100,000 at the third — attest to the 
relevance of the forum to people all over the world But 
ıt ıs not numbers alone that count This growth has 
also brought its own share of organisational and man- 
agement problems, both at the events themselves and 
ın the evolution of policy and strategy for the forum as 
an idea, sometimes tending to overwhelm ıt 

The third world meeting 1n January 2003 is 
widely considered to be the point at which organisers, 
participants and observers began to seriously talk about 
how to practise alternatives to economic globalisation 
and reflect on the extentto which the forum 1s practis- 
ing the principles ıt preaches, but also — coincidentally 
—where serious organisational problems showed up * 

The forum 1s, therefore, becoming aware of its 
own globalisation, as regional and problem-specific 
forums mushroom worldwide But are its ruling bod- 
ies, structures and processes appropriate and adequate 
to a phenomenon growing exponentially and spread- 
1ng globally? More importantly, there 1s perhaps rea- 
son to think that the WSF has struck at the level of 
meaning It proclaims that there zs an alternative to 
economic, capitalist globalisation, that there are alter- 
natives, and — crucially — to demonstrate and make 
manifest that people all over the world are today mobi: » 
lising to define and to live those alternatives In this 
way, the WSF — along with all the other forms of glo- 


4 While the WSF has ttself followed a practice of encouraging 
reflection and assessment and of placing such documents on this 
website, the January 2003 world meeting perhaps marked the 
point when several more major papers were prepared either 
before or immediately after All of these papers will now be 
appearing inedited forms in Jai Sen, Anita Anand, Arturo Escobar, 
and Peter Waterman, op cit 
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bal civil action that are also taking place — 1s arguably 
playing a profound role in freeing peoples all overthe 
world ofthe shackles ofthe colonisation ofthe mind 

Butthis also raises questionsthatthe forum must 
ask itself. Most centrally, how can 1t most effectively 
realise the potential of the world transformative power 
that it ıs speaking to — and crucially, that ıt seems to be 
gathering? This ground is difficult enough, but there 
is more During 2002-3, the International Council of 
the World Social Forum also made the historic deci- 
sion, after prolonged debate, that the fourth world meet- 
ing of the organisation and process called *the World 
Social Forum” will, for the first time, be held outside 
Brazil, ın India 

The Brazilians chose India because it 1s, like Bra- 
zıl, a large country with a more or less functioning elec- 
toral democracy and with strong and vibrant traditions 
of civil and political movement It is also strategically 
located in Asia, the most populous continent in the 
world — and which had till then been very poorly rep- 
resented atthe forum 

To this Samir Amin, of the Third World Forum 
and member of the WSF International Council, later 
added that it was evident that Asia was the arena of 
the next strike ofthe US imperium So it was essential 
for the forum to now be held there — and that 1f so, 
India was really the only choice, especially given the 
role it has historically played in South-South solidar- 
ity, and especially in terms of Afro-Asian politics ? 

Based on this thinking, and some preliminary and 
informal discussions with some Indians known to them 
at meetings in Europe during the second half of 2001, 
the then-still forming International Council decided at 
its second meeting in November 2001 to send a dele- 
gation of members of the Brazil Organising Commit- 
tee and the International Council to India to explore 
possibilities A first meeting with different civil forma- 
tions took place in Bangalore in mid December 2001 

There was strong disagreement regarding the 
possibility of holding the forum 1n India, however, and 
it was decided that another larger meeting be called to 
consider the possibility This meeting, in effect the first 
national consultation on the WSF in India, was held in 
New Delhi ın January 2002 It debated the question at 
length and concluded that the WSF meeting could and 
should be organised ın India, but in January 2004 and 
not 2003 as had been previously proposed, primarily 
because 2003 was too close and also because the fact 
5 For an elaboration ot Samir Amin’s arguments, see Samir 


Amın (Third World Forum), interviewed by V Sridhar, January 
2003 — ‘For struggles, global and national , in Frontline 20(2) 


that there are to be general elections ın India in 2004 
offered a target for possibly using the forum as a vehi- 
cle for building a broader secular civil platform 

This perspective was generated within the under- 
standing that the rampant religious nationalism we 
are now faced with 1s as dangerous as capitalist 
globalisation, and that the two in fact intertwine The 
Delhi meeting also urged the International Council to 
look at the WSF more asa process than only as an event, 
and towards this it offered to help organise a regional 
social forum somewhere ın South Asia ın late 2002 
or early 2003 é 

Holding the forum ın Asia and in India 1s there- 
fore a major and ambitious initiative towards the 
globalisation of the WSF as anideaand asa culture, and 
will constitute a major landmark in its history Although 
the fifth world meeting 1s expected to again be in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, holding the meeting in India will set a 
precedent that will almost certainly be followed in later 
years — and indeed, whether or not it will be held else- 
where might well depend on what happens at this next 
meeting So, quite aside from the challenges of the roles 
that the WSF can potentially play ın world politics, 1t 1s 
a crucial testing time for the forum, in management as 
wellas political-strategic terms 

Finally, there 1s the context within which all this 
istaking place Overthe last three years—the very years 
in which the WSF has taken shape — some important 
developments have taken place internationally One 
of the more audacious acts of militancy took place on 
11 September 2001 — which, as ıt happened, coincided 
with the first year ofthe forum In reaction, wars have 
been unilaterally launched by some nations against 
others in declared pre-emptive defence of their self- 
interests, 1n defiance of world public opinion and 
opposition from a majority of nation states, brazenly 
bypassing the multilateral world order built up over the 
past century Andinthe name ofthe ‘war on terrorism’ 
launched by nation states across the globe, “security” 
and surveillance measures are being relentlessly tight- 
ened, as much against civil and political protestors 
as against ‘terrorists’ 

The US has already moved decisively to the right, 
Europe seems to be moving that way, and Hindu, 
Islamic, Christian and Jewish fundamentalisms are 
rampant ın different parts of the world, including in 


6 For a more detailed discussion of this history, see Jai Sen, 
March-April 2002 — "On Building Another World’, as above, and 
also ‘The Long March to Another World Reflections on the 
World Social Forum process in India and internationally’ (Janu- 
ary 2003) 


India and other parts of South Asia Even as the eco- 
nomy unravels within its heartland, capitalist globali- 
sation 1s riding triumphant across the world, and the 
shadows of imperialism and authoritarianism are 
increasingly evident 

Itis1n this context too that we need to see the WSF 
and the upcoming world meeting in Mumbai, and what 
they mean—orcan potentially mean. Specifically, what 
ıs it that the forum and the upcoming world meeting 
can do towards addressing these issues and objectives? 
And more to the point, what ıs it that they are concretely 
doing in this direction, and put bluntly, how effective 
1s the world meeting likely to be? 

This is not only a historic step but also a historic 
opportunity and a historic juncture for civil politics and 
social movement atthe world level and in terms of poli- 
ticsin India Buthas the WSF, and the mannerin which 
it is organising the world meeting ın Mumbai, grasped 
the significance of the moment? 

The recent bomb blasts in Mumbai only raise fur- 
ther questions and challenges for this initiative towards 
building another world So far, the only response from 
the organisers (in India and at the international level) 
has been that ‘the bomb blasts will not deter us from 
holding the meeting’ Butisthisenough ofa response? 
More to the point, 1s this even the kind of response 
that we should expect? Is the job — and potential — of 
the WSF only to be determined event managers? 

Specifically, it is 1mportant to critically examine 
the vocabulary and culture of the politics of the forum, 
and what it in fact — and not only ın theory — constitutes 
and represents When ıt was formed, and as stated in its 
charter of principles, the singular position of the WSF 
was opposition to neoliberal globalisation, and ımplıc- 
itly also to a politics of violence Over time, and espe- 
cially in the world context that emerged in the period 
immediately following its formation, this has also come 
to include opposition to war and militarism But this 
vocabulary hascome to be dramatically expanded, now 
that the world meeting is being held 1n India, to also in- 
clude opposition to caste, communalismand patriarchy. 

After much debate at its recent meeting in 
Miami (June 2003), the International Council approved 
this widened vocabulary for the next world meeting 
In principle, therefore, and even if all these new for- 
mulations have not yet been formally incorporated into 
the WSF charter of principles, the International Council 
has taken the first step of accepting this much-widened 
vocabulary as the forum’s vocabulary for the world 
meeting in Mumbai will after all, be seen as ‘The World 
Social Forum’ speaking, not just WSF India. 


On the one hand, this expansion substantially 
changesthe forum, its constituency, and its politics. But 
what ıs significant 15 that during this same period, the 
WSF is also becoming ‘stricter’ and ‘demanding’ in 
terms of its politics During this current year (2003), 
both WSF India and the WSF International Council 
have formally decided that organisations wanting to 
be members of its bodies have to give their written 
declaration of adherence to the WSF charter of princi- 
ples This stern organisational discipline is perhaps not 
anew idea, and 1s reflected 1n positions articulated by 
some of its more prominent leadership, but this 1s some- 
thing that1s only now being asserted, in its third year 

Do we perhaps not need to ask what purpose this 
widening vocabulary and growing conditionality 
serves? Does it help to persuade more people in the 
world ofthe value of opposing these empires, or is 1t in 
fact restricting — closing down — the “open space” that 
the forum 1s said to be? At another level, what ımplı- 
cations do these have for the initiative as an initiative? 
And beyond the taking of these positions by its leader- 
ship, just how are these developments contributing to 
helping the forum to effectively confront and contest 
these empires? 

Given the highly volatile world context within 
which it 1s taking shape, the important initiatives 
and also positions that it itself 1s taking, as well as the 
major challenges it 1s facing, there 1s reason to think 
thatthe WSF is atacritical juncture It would seem that 
the forum, as well as the thousands of organisations 
from across the world that are participating ın and 
supporting it, would perhaps do well to take a step back 
and get a view of the larger picture of which it is only 
one part, one frame, one moment 

The seminar series now taking shape ın Delhi 1s 
a small contribution to such a perspective It has been 
undertaken in acontext where the forum ıs as yet hardly 
known ın India, either as an organisation or initiative 
oras a movement its widely seen to be elsewhere, or 
in terms of the interesting culture of politics it appears 
to offer, the culture of “open space” Despite holding 
the ASFin Hyderabad in January 2003, and its success, 
there has been little critical public examination in 
India of the forum, either as an 1dea or as a significant 
world institution ? 

7 The few articles that have appeared in the more important 
national press include. Devaki Jain, January 2003 — "The Empire 
Strikes Back A Report on the Astan Social Forum” Economic 
and Political Weekly, 11 January 2003, Sukumar Muralidharan, 
January 2003 — ‘Globalising Resistance’, Frontline 20( 2), 18-31 


January 2003, and Jai Sen, January 2003d — “The Long March to 
Another World', The Hindu, 29-30 January 2003 
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The twelve proposed seminars are organised in 
two interweaving streams One stream deals with the 
structural 1ssues that the World Social Forum has so 
far been concerned with and in many senses 1s orga- 
nised around — economic globalisation, and mılıta- 
risation and war — and also with the new issues that 
are being added to this vocabulary by it being held in 
India —1eligious fundamentalism and communalism, 
and caste, race and patriarchy In short, the empires that 
confront us and attempt to bind us, the empires that 
the forum has decided to confront, both implicitly and 
explicitly 

The other stream — alternating and intertwining 
with the first — will deal with the relationship of the 
forum to such issues and to such empires, but organ- 
ised not in terms ofthe issues but ofthemes that we sug- 
gest ate crucial to understanding the evolving culture 
of politics that the forum offers the question of old ver- 
sus new politics, the increasingly contested question 
of the forum as space or as movement, the crucial ques- 
tion of the forum’s relationship to and understanding 
of violence, and the challenge that ‘the forum’ , though 
commonly understood only as a world meeting that 
takes place each year, 1s — like much transnational 
movement- in many senses aconstructin virtual space 
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The series closes with two potentially stimulat- 
ing sessions one examining the question of whether 
socialism 1s really the only possible other world, and 
the other the possibility of whether the university as 
an institution can adopt the radical culture of politics 
that the forum ın theory offers — of open space 

The invited speakers come from many different 
fields and persuasions, some well-known, others less 
so, but all with important and fresh contributions to 
make Beyond this, one of the main objectives of this 
initiative 1s to involve and engage students 1n the idea 
and process of the WSF The initiative will not be res- 
tricted to a series of seminars alone 

The series will also be punctuated by the publi- 
cation of what promises to be an important book on the 
World Social Forum that in many senses has the same 
objectives and that explores broadly the same themes 
— but on a world scale Co-edited by Jai Sen, Anita 
Anand, Arturo Escobar and Peter Waterman, this criti- 
cal collection of essays and documents on the forum — 
tentatıvely titled “The World Social Forum Challeng- 
ing Empires” —1s expected to be out in November 2003 
and ıs likely to contribute strongly to the debate that 
this series will hopefully generate 

JaiSen 
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SAFELY ensconced in the comfortable environs of 
the Genterof Security Policy in Washington D C 
protected by Patriot Laws, Alex Alexiev has mutilated 
his vision into a mass of paranoid twists and turns Let 
me administer him a dose of his own medicine 
‘Beware of what you imagine, because you may getit ° 

Inhisessay 'Rogue State orIndispensable 
Nation’, Seminar, September 2003, Alexiev sets the 
tone by making moderate noises, giving space to the 
fears of the critics of Empire, gradually deviating into 
a history of terrorism, making forays into the root 
cause, Wahabism, and finally landing with athud into 
the present, warning of unimaginable consequences 
if the United States of America is pushed out of its 
bloody adventurism into its fortress 

Alex Alexiev has launched on this crusade not 
because of global concerns or arecent conversion to 
humanism He has been trained to think and analyze 
ina straightyacketed manner within fixed paradigms 
while getting handsomely paid to advance his 
‘elegant’ theories For himand other ideologues of his 
dispensation, 9/11 ıs anevent which ıs *world- 
historical’ He even drags in Hegel to lend 
philosophical weight 

Indian and scores of other poor and not so poor 
countries routinely witness events of death and 
destruction The despicable difference 1s we do not 
valueour lives onthe same scale and tend to forget our 
losses with horrendous routine Our deaths are 
pathetic and unassuming among yearly floods, 
predictable droughts, police violence on peaceful 
protests and the humungous follies of unchecked 
dictators like Saddam Hussein, Myanmar's military 
rulers and Charles Taylor 

Comparedto the daily destruction and death, 
9/11 was spectacularly successful in shaking the 


entire world out of its apathy The gullible poor in the 
Third World, the manipulating world media, and the 
spin-doctors of the western governments may be 
pardoned for making it an event full of political 
pyrotechnics Butcan wedo the same to policy 
researchers, political thinkers and strategic advisers 
whocollectively lend their shoulders to the wheel of 
the American war machine? 

Alexiev’s essay 1s garbed ın well-argued 
premises and makes staccato moves towards 
acredibleculmination Soon thereafterthe veil 
of sobriety starts to slip, giving us a peep into his 
dark motives He writes, ‘Very simply, states 
that aid and abet, let alone sponsor terrorist groups 
or supply them with WMD, cannot expect to have 
their national or territorial sovereignty respected 
and will be subject to unilateral military intervention 
by threatened nations ’ Saddam Hussein may 
have razed an Iraq many times over, but in their 
self-appointed ‘mission of peace’, the American 
and the British soldiers managed to turn upside 
downevery can, drumand trunk they could 
gethold ofın aso far unsuccessful search for 
WMDs 

The world 1s now tired of false noises, however 
modulated they may appearin academic tomes The 
fact that Iraq could manufacture chemical or 
biological weapons 1n the past, the Taliban could 
hoard missiles and rocket launchers, Al-Qaedacould 
have a free run of the rocky terrain of Afghanistan, 
and the Pakistani terrorists could enter into Indian 
Kashmir in an unbroken queue, was only due to the 
benign permission, active aid and connivance ofthe 
American masters Ifthe Pentagon says “NO” then no 
terrorists worth his jihad can hope to acquire WMD or 
dream of using it 
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The sobriety of the academic research apart, the 
world has not forgotten the childish glee of the 
coalition forces and the western media ın repeatedly 
parroting the discovery of suspicious looking drums 
containing chemical weapons or Umm Qasar being 
secured Alexiev finds the criticism of US foreign 
policy specious, specially with respect to the Israel1- 
Palestinian conflict, dismissing 1t simply as perceived 
injustice He thinks this is the standard propaganda 
line of Arab governments uncritically bought by the 
left alongwith more than a few western governments 
and much of the developing world 

There are two possible responses to this deadly 
concerned defence of the lethal US policy One1s that 
the left, some western governments, the Arab states 
and much of the developing world add up toa large 


.part of humanity When all of them nurse serious 


grievances about US misdirection then surely there 1s 
need for a review and rethinking Butthe author 
thinks differently Heclubs all these countries 
together, describing them as a mere rag-tag collection 
of governments opposed to imperial America 

The second response to Alexiev’s view is that 
the Israel-Palestinian conflict is not merely an 
imaginary one with opposing parties hurling grave 
accusations at each other Israel and Palestine have 
been engaged in a bloody combat for decades 
resulting inadaily loss of lives and property Noris 
thetragedy confinedtotheregion Terrorism, violent 
uprisings and revengeful acts have spread all overthe 
world Once a person or a group of persons are ready 
to sacrifice their lives, they can commitany act of 
terror 

The arrogance of imperial America has induced 
deadly stupidity into itsthinkers Instead of zeroing in 
onthe root cause of terrorism ın the Israeli 
government’s brutality and thereby understanding 
terrorism as reflective of a people pushed to the wall, 
Alexrev looks elsewhere in history, locating its origin 
inthe Muslim Brotherhood, which was founded in 
1928, and its intolerance towards other sects of 
Muslims suchas Sufis and Barelvis Thisisa 
ridiculous argument, as Muslims all over the world 
and the citizens of Asiaand Africa, do not conduct 
their lives according to the dictates of a few firebrand 
preachers Sufis were never opposed in India and 
elsewhere, while Barelvis more faced benign neglect 
rather than persecution Even though the Bahais and 
the Ahmadis are threatened ın Islamic theocratic 
states, they have prospered ın other Muslim 
communities, including India 


Alıttle later, Alexiev accuses the Deobandı 
creed in India and Pakistan of being over-radicalized 
and spawning a yehadıst ideology par excellence 
True the Deobandi scholars in Pakistan ran madrasas 
along the Afghanistan border with Saudi money and 
Americanarms Eveneminent diplomat Christina 
Rocca 1s widely accused of arming the Taliban and the 
Pakistan madrasas during the Soviet war when she 
served inthe CIA Butby no stretch of imagination 
does anyone accuse her of following the Deoband1 
creed The Deoband school in India not only earned 
laurels for sending its scholars to fight for freedom 
against the British ray but has also introduced secular 
education and professional courses for religious 
scholars in its present-day curriculum So much for 
the blurred security vision and the crooked lenses of 
the thinkers who direct politicians into the battlefield 

Alex Alexiev’s scholarship ıs comprised of a 
contorted vision, stubbornly held beliefs and an 
audacity that exasperates the reader He even has the 
temerity to conclude that only the United States has 
the capability to carry out pre-emptive operations 
Even though the United Nations, NATO and other 
nations appear helpless in this regard, it 15 they who 
have to step in at the peace-keeping stage It 1s 
dangerous to presume that all non-Americans have 
bentknees, rickety bones and bowed backs Ifa 
starving Somaliacan stand up to the well-fed 
American forces, other nations could also show some 
gumption to say no 

The essay paints an extremely grim picture of 
the world ın the event that America steps back into Its 
fortress He is afraid that the moment America 
retreats, Saddam might re-grab power in Baghdad 
and start manufacturing WMD, that other rich but 
weak states like Kuwast, Qatar and UAE will do the 
same, the Taliban will regain power and that the 
Al-Qaeda, ISI and the terrorists will reign supreme in 
Pakistan and Central Asia and waste no time in 
making WMDs and hurling nukes at each other. He 
also brings in the Lashkar-e-taiba and Hamas for 
good measure To quote Alexiev, ‘Absent America, 
there 1s nobody that can prevent this grim scenario 
from happening ’ Alex Alexiev and thinkers of his 
genre mistake belligerence for scholarship Even 
with America spread all over the world 
unprecedented terrorism 1s happening, much of it 
perpetrated by the empire itself 


Nahid Mehmood 
Udaipur, Rajasthan 
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WITH the Supreme Court’s severe admonition of the 
Modi government in the Zahıra Sheikh Best Bakery 
case, hope hasrekındled that the victims of the Gujarat 
uiots may finally receive a just hearing Earlier, the 
NHRC, suo motu had added its weight to the appeal to 
transfer the riot cases out of Gujarat and hand over 
investigation to the CBI The constitutional body, like 
many others in the legal and human rights fraternity, 
too was convinced of the inability of Narendra Modi's 
Gujarat to provide justice It is this appeal, challenged 
by the state government, which has been upheld by the 
apex court 

There 1s little doubt that the court ruling has fur- 
ther diminished the legitimacy of the Modi regime and, 
by association, of its supporters ın the Centre Rarely 
has the Supreme Court been as scathing ın its com- 
ments, going as far as to hint that the state 1s a fit 
case for Article 356 though not quite recommending 
it. “Qurt if you cannot follow rajdharma ’ Neverthe- 
less, any expectation that the ‘under pressure and scru- 
tiny’ regime will change tack may be premature 

As has been revealed ın a section of the press, 
the recently appointed public prosecutor charged 
with overseeing the riot cases 1s an old VHP hand, till 
recently the defence lawyer ın the Ehsan Jaffrey case 
And successful, because all 38 accused were let off 
Can we seriously expect him to pursue the riot cases 
and ensure that the guilty are brought to book? 

The faith in the CBI too is a trıfle touching True, 
the premier investigation agency 1s less riddled with 
corruption and 1s less amenable to political pressure 
than the state police But, the list of even high-profile 
cases that it has botched up is legion To thus expect a 
high degree of professionalism, given the high stakes 
associated with this case, may be unwarranted 

None of the above augurs well for our law and jus- 
tice machinery, more so in cases relating to communal 
nots It will be difficultto dredge up a single senior poli- 
tician who has ever been convicted of organising riots 
and killings This despite dozens of enquiry commission 
reports which have, on occasion, dared to “name” the 
powerful And itcan be no one’s claim that the cover-up 
has benefited only BJP/Shiv Sena/VHP/RSS bigwigs. 
Just think of Delhi 1984 or Mumbai: 1992-93? Whois it 
that our justice machinery was ableto nail? 

Supporters of Narendra Modi cry hoarse that their 
leader is being unfairly targeted, that he ıs ademocrati- 


cally elected chief mınıster, that too by a wide margin 
And since he has been exonerated in the highest court, 
that of public opinion, all charges stand axtomatıcally 
discredited Further, they point to the experience in 
other states as ‘proof’ that there 1s a conspıracy against 
Gujarat 

Since this 1s an oft-cited argument it merits 
pointing out that though no political party can claim 
an honourable record on this count, there are signifi- 
cant differences in the way different regimes have 
handled the post-conflagration fallout For what it is 
worth, particularly after public pressure built up, the 
Congress did drop senior party members 'accused' of 
engineering the 1984 anti-Sikh riots Equally, no 
effort was made to target human rights activists 
behind damming reports like ‘Who Are The Guilty? 
At a subsequent stage there was even the semblance 
of apublicapology None ofthe above holds true of 
the Modi government 

Nevertheless, to argue that since the state of 
Gujarat remains much too inflamed and divided to 
offer any fair trial, the proceedings must be shifted 
elsewhere may encourage dangerous precedents 
Unlike the jury system 1n the United States, where pub- 
lic opinion becomes acrucial factor in trials, our Judges 
are expected to be shielded from undue public/politi- 
cal pressure In principle, thus, the fact that the ruling 
regime's prestige or even survival is at stake should not 
matter The more substantive argument 1s that rather 
than ‘run away’ from a troubled site, the need 1s to 
engage with the local system and force it to perform as 
per acceptable standards 

If victims have invariably to shift elsewhere in 
the search for justice, one might as well ask them to 
migrate The Gujarati Muslim community 1s Gujarati 
and that 1s their home It 1s in Gujarat that they need 
vindication, not in Delhi or the International Court of 
Justiceatthe Hague 

The Supreme Court has given us a wake-up call 
It is up to all of us to ensure that the recalcitrant admı- 
nistration ın Gujarat — the police, the lawyers, and the 
Judiciary — perform Otherwise, the recent comment by 
Chief Justice Kirpal (retd ) of the Supreme Court, that 
our justice system, given its procedures, 1s incapable 
of delivenngtimely justice, will stand vindicated- 


HarshSethi 
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ature has indeed been generous to mankind It has given us endless 


7" bounties like landscapes & forests, mountains & beaches, birds & 
wildlife and above all, it's own system to maintain ecological 
balance 
While enjoying these bounties, it's incumbent upon us to leave them 
unpolluted for others to relish them too! 

Let's take a pledge that we shall - 


Use only recycled paper for stationery 

Not use polythene bags 

Use alternate energy wherever possible 

Dispose off garbage in a responsible manner 

Recycle water by adopting treatment systems 

Conserve animal & bird life in our surroundings 
Encourage planting and greening of environment 

Adopt ethnic architecture and local material for construction 
Generate employment for local communities 

Limit deforestation - No open fires 

Encourage spread of saplings of local plants 

Leave camp-sites clean - Dispose off biodegradable litter 
properly 

Keep local water clean 

Leave plants alone in their natural habitat 

Respect local cultures s 

Use recycled handmade paper for publicity material 
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Ministry of Tourism & Culture 
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CARING TODAY 
© FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 





On children, our future, need the utmost. care And at Hero Honda we care For you, 
your family and the environment 

Hero Honda’s superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 
India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles 
Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 
an impact on our environment across the country Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 
tomorrow for the future generation 


Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that you care 
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Created by Contract for a cause 


This is 3 year old Shreya. 





Her parents abandoned her and 
vanished. IF you turn the page, 


you IL do the same. 


With no one left in the world little Shreya doesn't have the 
slightest hope of facing the future unless she gets an education 
And that's where you come in To make a dream called Nanhi Kali 
come true Through Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster parent 
of a little girl like Shreya By giving Rs 125 a month towards her 
education your ‘daughter’ will be put into school and ın fact you 
will receive regular reports about her progress including a 
photograph Nanhi Kali is a special project of the K C Mahindra 
Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 
industrial families in India A trust that's been working since 1953 
to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 
Nanhı Kali literally means ‘little flower', with people like you, we 
hope to repair the broken petals of thousands of such 


underprivileged little girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Naw kalte 


A special project of the K C Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court 3rd Floor Near Regal Cinema Mahakavı Bhushan Marg 
Mumbai - 400 001 Tel 22021031 Fax 22852441 


would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali” like Shreya. Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1500 (© Rs. 125 p m.) In favour of K. C. 
Mahindra Education Trust for one year's education. Instead of one Nanhi kalı | would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for Years. 
Thank you. All donations are exempted under Section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. Space donated by Mahındra & Mahindra ltd. . 
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In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander Lilies bloom Lotuses smile Children play 
Coir-women sing Butterflies dance Fishes plop 
Birds dive Elephants bathe The wind whispers 
Paddy fields prance Bullock carts jingle Ducks glide 


kerala 


God's Own Country 





Boats sail Life flows And suddenly, you're a poet 





To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India Email deptour@vsnl com Toll free infoline 1-600-444-747 Fax +491-471 322279 www keralatourism org 
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ONE of the more depressing features ot our policy 
thinking and public discourse on the nature of eco- 
nomic transformation is the relative neglect of the con- 
dition of the labouring poor More correctly, despite 
vociferous assertions, particularly by opposition par- 
ties and their ideologues, about how poverty and 


inequality show no signs of decline; labour, most of . 


all organized labour, 1s seen as a major roadblock to 
growth In this era of globalization and competitive 
efficiency the new mantra is flexibilization, a restruc- 
turing of the extantregime of labour regulation involv- 
ing adismantling of hitherto accepted protective social 
legislation governing labour 

If such 1s the state of the organized strata of the 
working classes, ıt 1s hardly surprising that those out- 
side the charmed circle are worse off Footloose labour, 
a term popularized by Dutch social anthropologist 
Jan Breman (and from whose book this symposium 
borrows its title), explores the multiple dimensions 
of both work and living conditions of our labouring 
poorinurbanandruralindia . 

For close to three decades, the analytical frame 
most favoured by social scientists to describe the 
condition of such workers 1s the ınformal sector First 
popularızed by the International Labour Organization 
in the seventies in its research on Africa, the informal 
sector was seen as incorporating all those outside the 
modern urban industrial (and service) establishments 
engaged in a wide range of employment and self- 
employment activities — street vending, home-based 
work, contractual labour and so on These activities 
are ostensibly characterized by ease of entry and exit, 
low skills, technology and capital requirements, and 
the associated labour 1s not covered by any social 
legislation In brief, this 1s the peripheral, non-formal, 
urban economy where individuals are engaged ın a 
series of survival activities, providing useful services 
and goods atlovv prices , 

Further, itis assumed that many of hes individu- 
als are migrants from the countryside, marking time 
as it were, till they manage absorption into the formal 
sector The process of growth/economic transforma- 
tion 1s visualized as a unidirectional process from 


c 


The problem 


rural/agrarian livelihoods to the urban informal and 
finally the formal, modern industrial and service sec- 
tor This, afte: all, was the trajectory mapped by the” 
countries ofthe North Atlantic rim : 
Subsequent experience, however, belies this 
simplistic belief At the beginning of the new millen- 
mum less than 10% of our workforce is employed in 
the formal, both public and private, sectors of the eco- 
nomy And while both the earlier planning and now 
the new liberalized economic process has undoubtedly 
impacted on poverty, with some even claiming dra- 
matic improvements ın the reduction of numbers 
below the poverty line, there has been less than ade- 
quate growth ın formal sectoremployment 
Not only 1s the overwhelming proportion of our 
workforce still subsumed within the unregulated labour 
market — as daily, casual, bonded, contract labour — 
those within the ‘organized’ sector are being forced to 
acclamıtıse to new work conditions characterized by 
higher volatility and insecurity of employment, even 
ın sectors where incomes may have risen Clearly what 
was earlier seen as a transitional state, a waiting room 
, where labour marked time before moving onto secure 
and better paid jobs, has proved to be achimera 
There are a range of schemes both as part of 
general anti-poverty measures and more specifically 
directed at the working population to address the 
multiple insecurities, vulnerabilities and needs of the 
labouring poor health, education, housing, nutrition, 
insurance and so on But they remain incomplete and 
insufficient Demands for incorporating employment 
asa fundamental righthave invariably been dismissed 
as utopian for a poor, developing country The same 
with comprehensive social security In any case, with 
the state, never a major employer, increasingly mak- 
ing way for private capital, we may well be witness- 
ing aresurgence of Social Darwinism 
Itis not only the state or political parties, ınclud- 
ing of the Left, which are characterized by a stunted 
social ımagınatıon, at best focusing their limited ener- 
gies on the organized, formal'sector, working classes 
„Even the NGOs who claim greater sensitivity with 


e 


- respect to the poor fare no better Part of the problem 


relates to the form of organizing When dealing witha 
dispersed and highly stratified population, traditional 
unionism offers little hope What about cooperatives? 
Or other associational forms? Will cheaper credit, both 
as working capital and to meet consumption needs, 
through the much touted strategy of self-help groups 
and micro-finance help? 

There are those, most notably the'Peruvian 


economist Hernando De Soto, who argue not only that ` 


the informal sector is here to stay but that its contribu- 
tion to the economy is under-appreciated Further, that 
if governments can simplify the laws governing the set- 
ting up of enterprises and make secure the property rights 
of the poor, this will goa long way in reducing poverty 
All the above, and each has been tried to varying 
degrees, represent at best a contingent welfare méas- 
uie A greater problem, in our view, relates to the 
understanding of the social processes underlying capı- 
tal accumulation, a sine quo non of growth Fora start, 
asignificant proportion ofiuralemploymentis neither 
self-employment or farm based, ie there 15 a large 
infoimal labour segment in rural areas We ınsuffı- 
ciently realize that an exodus from the villageeconomy 
does not mean that-the swelling numbers of migrants 
succeed in settling down ın urban locales Large con- 
tingents remain on the march between the town and 


countryside, their flow and perpetual rotation related’ , 


fo employment tegimes marked by either self-account 
work or wage labour, the latter most often based on 
casual rather than regularcontracts The need forhighly 
flexibilized labour markets coincides with low pay- 
ment for tasks that require little skills and schooling 
Abové all, the informal labour regime in both rural and 
urban areas Is growing E 

The danger 1s that the earlier, formally benign, 
welfarist approach to labour is being replaced by the 
opinion that labour markets in poor countries need 
more not less flexibilization, that the protection of 
‘privileged labour’ should stop, that governments must 
facilitate the free play of marketforces Inthis schema, 
which sees the informal sector more as a solution than 
a problem, there 1s little space for state provisioning 
of social security 


r 


“© (İs this too grim and monochromatic a picture? 


For instance, recent research on the impact of reforms 
and globalization presents a mixed picture foreventhe 
informal sector In a recent seminar on western Indian 
states, ıt was argued that not all sectors have experi- 
enced a decline, that even when the number of days of 
employment have gone down incomes have risen, 
thereby indicating higher real wages and productivity 
What, however, 1s not-denied, even in the sectors 
marked by an increase in incomes, 1s the increase 1n 
volatility and insecurity This, for an underprivileged 
strata, can imply the difference between survival and 
death Jan Breman’s work The Making and Unmaking 
of an Industrial Working Class, on the erstwhile emp- 
loyees — regular and contract — of the now closed tex- 
tile mills of Ahmedabad makes for structive reading 
Globally, theorists have argued that the develop- 
ments of the previous century — from social demo- 
cracy and welfare capitalism in the West to the social- 
ist revolutions — have both humanized capitalism and 
increased the bargaining power of labour This is doubt- 
ful Atleast in India few capitalists and politicians are 
worried about the organized power and consciousness 


— of labour Ifanything, they have actively worked to fur- 


ther fragment, ethnicize and disempower the labour- 
ing classes “One result is the greater participation of 
what were once lauded as the ‘emancipatory’ classes 
ın caste and ‘ethnic pogroms Witness Mumbai 1992 
and Guyarat 2002 

Where these social processes will lead us 1s 
uncertain Given the disarticulation of the organized 
segment of the working classes, an inevitable conse- 
quence of footloose capital, attention has turned once 
again on social policy and politics to forge anew com- 
pact forthe 21stcentury This demands a new creative 
response, not only from policy-makers and research- 
ers but from organizations and self-activity of labour 
They will have to forge new alliances across old divides 
if they are to survive and ensure for their constituents 


© a better lifestyle and future This issue of Seminar is 


dedicated to this hope 


HARSH SETHI 
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Rethinking the 
informal economy 


MARTHA ALTER CHEN 


PICTURE any Indian city or town 
you know well Except in 1ts modern 
commercial and residential areas, the 
sidewalks are lined by barbers, cob- 
blers, waste recyclers and vendors of 
vegetables, fruit, meat, fish, snack- 
foods and a myriad of non-perishable 
items ranging trom locks and keys, 
soaps and detergents, to clothing 
Head-loaders, cart pullers, bicycle 
peddlers, rickshaw pullers, camel, 
bullock and horse cart drivers and 
auto rickshaw drivers jostle to make 
their way along the streets through 
the maze of caıs, trucks, vans, buses, 
scooters and motorcycles On the 
street corners, even ın some residen- 
tial areas, there are countless small 
kiosks or stalls that sell goods of every 
conceivable kind 

Down the crowded lanes are 
small workshops that repair bicycles 
and motorcycles, recycle scrap metal, 
make fuiniture and metal parts, tan 
leather and stitch shoes, weave, dye, 
and print cloth, polish diamonds and 
other gems, make and embroider gar- 
ments, sort and sell cloth, paper, and 
metal waste, and more The least vısı- 
ble informal workers, the majority of 
them women, produce or sell goods 


from their homes garment makeis, 
embroiderers, 1ncense stick rollers, 
cigarette rollers, paper bag makers, 
kite makers, hair band makers, food 
processors, and others 

This picture can be invoked for 
most cities and towns in India and 
across the developing world But such 
workers are not confined to develop- 
ing countries New York city has its 
share of pushcart vendors, street 
vendors, street-side performers and 
artisans, horse cart drivers, sweat- 
shop workers, industrial outworkers, 
and more Indeed, industrial home- 
workers are to be found around the 
world, including garment workers in 
Toronto, embioiderers on the island 
of Madeira, shoemakeis 1n Madrid, 
and assemblers of electronic parts in 
Leeds 

Othe: categories of informal 
workers common both developed and 
developing countries include casual 
workers in restaurants and hotels, sub- 
contracted janitors and security 
guards, casual or day labourers in con- 
struction and agriculture, piece-rate 
workers ın sweatshops, temporary 
office helpers, and off-site data pro- 
cessors Most workers in all of these 


categories of work are informally 
employed, without secure conttacts, 
workei benefits or social protection 

Conditions of work and the level 
of earnings dıfter markedly among 
those who scavenge on the streets foi 
Tags and pape, those who produce 
garments on a sub-contract fiom then 
homes, those who sell goods on the 
streets, and those who work as tem 
porary data processors Even within 
countt es, the informal economy 1s 
highly segmented by location of work, 
sector ot the economy and status of 
employment and, acı oss these seg- 
ments, by social group and gende 
But most workers in the informal 
economy share one thing ın common 
— the lack of formal recognition and 
protection 


Du 1950s and 1960s it was 
widely assumed that, with the right 
mix of economic policies and resou- 
Ices, poor traditional economies could 
be transformed into dynamic modein 
economies In the process, the tradi- 
tional sector comprised of petty trad- 
eis, small producers, and a range ot 
casual Jobs would be absorbed into 
the modern capitalist — or formal — 
economy and, thereby, dısappeaı ! 
This perspective was reinforced by 
the successful rebuilding of Europe 
ind Japan after World Wai II and the 
zapansıon of mass production in 
&urope and North America during the 
(950s and 1960s By the mid-1960s, 
1oweveı, the optimism about the pros- 
sects for economic growth in deve- 
oping counties began to give way to 
oncetns about persistent widespread 
anemployment Reflecting this con- 
ern, the International Labour Organi- 
ation (ILO) mounted a senes of large 
qulti-disciplinary ‘employment mis- 


The formal or modern sector is comprised 
i regulated small and large enterprises 
peraung out of factories and/or olfices)'and 
«regular stable and protected employmént 


sions’ to various developing coun- 
tries The first of these was to Kenya 
in 1972 

The Kenya employment mis- 
sion, through its fieldwork and in its 
official report, recognised that the tia- 
ditional sector had not just persisted 
but expanded to include profitable 
and efficient enterprises as well as 
maiginal activities (ILO 1972). To 
highlightthis fact, the Kenya mission 
chose touse the term ‘informal sector” 
rather than ‘traditional sector” for the 
range of small scale and unregistered 
economic activities This term had 
been coined the year before by a B11- 
tisheconomist, Keith Hart, in his 1971 
study of economic activities in urban 
Ghana (Hart 1973) 


A... gh both Haitand the Kenya 
mission team were very positive about 
the informal sector — noting tts effi- 
ciency, creativity and resilience — the 
concept received a mixed review in 
developmentcitcles Many observers 
subsciibedtothe notion that the infor- 
mal sector was mai ginal or peripheral 
and not linked to the tormal sector or 
to modern capitalist development 
Some of these observeis continued to 
believe that the informal sector in 
Kenya, Ghana and other developing 
countries would disappear once these 
countries achieved sufficient levels of 
economic growth çı modern indus- 
tal development Others argued that 
industrial development might take a 
different pattern in developing coun- 
tries, including the expansion of infor- 
mal economic activities — than it had 
ın developed countries 

By the 1980s, the focus of the 
informal sector debate expanded to 
include changes that were occurring 
in advanced capitalist economies. In 
both North America and Europe, pro- 
duction was increasingly being reor- 
ganized into small scale, decentralised 
and moie flexible economic units. 


Mass production was giving way to 
‘flexible specialization’ or, 1n some 
contexts, reverting to sweatshop pro- 
duction (Piore and Sabel 1984) These 
new patterns of capitalist develop- 
ment were (and are still) associated 
with the ınformalızatıon of employ- 
ment relations — standard jobs being 
turned into non-standard or atypical 
Jobs with hourly wages but tew bene- 
fits 01 into piece-rate jobs with no 
benefits — and with sub-contracting 
the production of goods and set vices 
tosmallscale informal units and indus- 
trial outworkers In the process, the 
informal economy becomes a perma- 
nent, albeit subordinate and depend- 
ent, feature of capitalist development 
(Portes etal. 1989), L 


M... in the 1980s, the eco- 
nomic crisis in Latın America served 
to highlight anothei feature of the 
informal sector" namely, thatemploy- 
ment ın the informal sector tends to 
grow during periods of economic cri- 
sis (Tokman 1992). In the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis a decade or more later, 
millions of people who lost formal 
Jobs in the former East Asian Tiger 
countries tried to find jobs or create 
work in the informal economy (Lee 
1988) Meanwhile, structural adjust- 
ment in Africa and economic transı- 
tion in the former Soviet Union and 
ın Central and Eastern Europe was 
also associated with an expansion of 
employmentinthe informal economy 

Why does employment in the 
informal economy tend toexpand dur- 
ıng periods of ecohomıc adjustment 
or transition? When private firms or 
public enterprises are downsized or 
closed, retrenched workers who do 
not find alternative formal Jobs have 
to tuin to the informal economy for 
work because they cannot afford to be 
openly unemployed Also, in response 
to inflation or cutbacks in public ser- 
vices, households often need to sup- 
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plement formal sector incomes with 
informal earnings 

During the! 990s, globalization 
of theeconomy contributed tothe infor- 
malization of the workforce in many 
industries and countries (Standing 
1999) Whereas globalization gene- 
rates new Jobs and new markets, avail- 
ableevidence suggests that not all the 
jobs are ‘good’ jobs and that the most 
disadvantaged produceis have not 
been able to seize new market oppor- 
tunities This is because global com- 
petition tends to erode employment 
relations by encouraging formal firms 
to hne workers at low wages with 
few benetits or to sub-contract (01 
out-source) the production of goods 
and services, and global integration 
reduces the competitiveness of many 
informal firms oi self-employed pro- 
ducers vis-à-vis imported goods (1n 
domestic markets) and vis-à-vis 
larger, more formal firms (in export 
markets) (Rödrik 1997) 


u sf 


| ss the interest in the infot- 
mal sector has waxed and waned since 
its ‘discovery’ in 1972, it has contin- 
ued to prove useful as a concept to 
many policy-makers, activists, and 
researchers concerned with labour 
issues because the reality it seeks to 
capture — the large share of the global 
workforce that remains outside the 
world of full-time, stable, and pro- 
tected employment — ıs so important 
At present, there 1s renewed interest 
inthe informal sector worldwide This 
reconvergence of interest stems from 
the fact that informal economy has 
not only grown worldwide but also 
emerged in new guises and unex- 
pected places For this reason, this 
renewed interest has been accompa- 
nied by significant rethinking of the 
concept 

In recent years, a group of 
informed activists and researchets 


have worked with the ILO to broaden 
the conceptand definition to incorpo- 
rate certain types of informal employ- 
ment that were not included in the 
earlier conceptand definition (includ- 
ing the official international statistical 
definition) of the ‘informal sector” 

They seek to incorporate in this new 
concept o1 definition the whole of 
informality, including both enterprise 
and employment relations — as manı- 
fested in industrialised, transition, and 
developing economies, and the real 
world dynamics in labour markets 
today — particularly the employment 
arrangements of low-income wot kers 


T öbservers have proposed a 
new definition, concept and termino- 
logy that shifts the focus fiom enter- 
prises that are not legally regulated to 
employment relationships that are 
not regulated, stable, or protected 
Their new definition of the ‘informal 
economy’ focuses on the nature of 
employment ather than the character- 
istics of enterprises 

Under this new definition, the 
informal economy 1s seen as comprised 
of all forms of ‘informal employment’ 
— that is, employment without secure 
contracts, worker benefits, or social 
protection, both inside and outside 
informal enterprises, including self- 





2 Intheearliei conceptualization ol the infor- 
mal sector informality was seen as a charac- 
teristic of enterprises not of employment 
relations Forthisreason the 1993 ICLS deti- 
nition at the informal sector includes all emp- 
loyment, both formal and informal inside 
ınfomal enterprises Formal employment 
within informal enterprises is a 1elatively vate 
phenomenon In line with the expanded con- 
cept ot informal economy the term ‘intormal 
enteiprises is used in this report instead of 
‘intormal sector except in two sections The 
term ‘informal sector” 15 used in the sectionon 
contribution to GDP in Chapter 2A i contorm- 
ity with the framework used to distinguish the 
contribution of the informal secto: within the 
household sector and in Chaptei 3A because 
the thiee countries— India, Mexico, and South 
Atiica—duectly measuredemploymentin the 
informal sector 


employment ın informal enterprises 
(small unregistered or unincorporated 
enterprises), and comprising of emp- 
loyers, own account operators, and 
unpaid family workers in informal 
enterprises ? Second, wage employ- 
ment in informal jobs (without secure 
contracts, worker benefits or social 
protection tor for mal or informal entet- 
prises, for households, o1 with no fixec 
employer), including employees ol 
informal enteipiises, casual or day 
labourers, domestic workers, indus: 
trial outworkers (including home 
workers), unregistered or undeclarec 
woikers and some sub-sets of tempo 
rary or part-time workers * 


T. recent reconvergence of intere: 
in theinformal economy, and this ne 
definition ofthe ‘informal economy 
reflects a fundamental rethinking c 
some earlier common assumpttor 
about the ‘informal sector” Key ele 
ments of this alternative way of think 
ing are summarised below 
Significance and permanence of tl 
informal economy The inform: 
economy is growing and is nota shc 
term but a permanent phenomeno 
and not just a traditional or residu 
phenomenon but a feature of mode 
capitalist development, associat 
with both growth and global integr 
tion 

Legality or semi-legalıty of the ifc 
mal economy While production 
employmentarrangements in the inf 
mal economy are often semi-legal 
illegal, most informal woikeis a 
enterprises produce and/or distribi 
legal goods and services Many acti 
ties in the informal economy do 1 
generate enough output, employm 





3 Temporary and patt-time workers who 
covered by labour legislation and statul 
social protection benefits are not include 
the informal economy (see Section 2a lora 
cussion ot the benetits of temporary and p 


time workers) 


or income to fall under existing tax 
brackets, though most owner operators 
are willing to pay the costs of registra- 
tion and pay taxes, were they to receive 
the incentives and benefits of formal- 
ity (enjoyed by registered businesses) 
In the case of informal wage work, it 
is not the workers but theiremployers, 
whether ın formal or informal fu ms, 
who are avoiding registration and 
taxation and, most fundamentally, 
operating outside the statutory legal 
framework, seen to have more costs 
than benefits 
Continuum of economic relations 
Production, distribution and employ- 
ment relations tend to fall at some 
point on a continuum between pure 
‘formal’ relations (1e , regulated and 
protected) at one pole and pure ‘infor- 
mal” relations (1 e , unregulated and 
unprotected) at the other, with many 
intermediate categories in between 
Also, workers and units are known to 
move relatively easily and quickly 
across the continuum and/or to oper- 
ate simultaneously at different points 
.nthecontınuum Moreover, the formal 
ind the infor mal ends of the economic 
:ontinuum are often dynamically 
inked 
segmentation of the informal eco- 
tomy The informal economy consists 
of a wide range of informal enterpi ses 
indemploymentrelations Despite its 
ieterogeneity, there are meaningful 
vays to classify the informal eco- 
i0my, as above 


TI. 1enewed interest in the infoi- 
nal economy, broadly defined, has 
,enerated new research on and under- 
tanding of the linkages between 
nformality, poverty, and gender 
here isasignificant overlap between 
vorking ın the informal economy and 
cing poor But there 1s no simple 
2lationship between working in the 
formal economy and being poor 
he relationship between informal 


work and low income appears only 
when informal work is analyzed by 
economic sub-sectors and by status of 
employment (employer, own account 
operator, wageworker) 


P... the best way to summarize 
these linkages is to do so graphically 
through the following pyramid or '1ce- 
berg’ This “iceberg” depicts the varı- 
ous segments of the informaleconomy, 
categorized by employment status 
at the tip 1s the most visible or best 
known segment — the employers/ 
micro-entrepreneurs, at the base 1s 
the least visible and least understood 
segment —the industrial homeworker 
From available micro-surveys and 
official statistics, two stylized global 
facts emerge about the links between 
informality, poverty and gender The 
first 1s that men tend to be over repre- 
sented in the top segment while 
women tend to be over-1epresented 
in the bottom segment, while the 
shares of men and women in the two 
Inter mediate segments tend to be 
more equal 

The second is that average 
income or earnings decline as one 
moves down fiom the tip to the base 
of the iceberg An additional fact, not 
reflected in the iceberg, is that women 
tend to eain less even within specific 
segments of the informal economy 
due to gender differences in wages 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 








High 
Own-Account 
Workers 
Low Industrial Outworkers/Hömeworkers 








and earnings based on the type of 
activity and the volume of work/out- 
put Thenetresultisthatthereis a SIg- 
nificant gender gap in income within 
the informal economy, vvıth vvomen 
earnıng less on average than men 


ER 
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III : 


E statistics on the size, ` 


composition and contribution of the 
informal economy is an extremely dif- 
ficultexercise The most serious limi- 
tation ts that very few countries have 
undertaken regular surveys on the 
informal sector and only two or three 
countries have collected the data that 
provide for measures of informal 
employment outside informal enter- 
prises Further, the available data are 
not comprehensive Most countries 
exclude agriculture fiom their meas- 
urement of the informal sector and 
some measure only the urban informal 
sector In addition, there are a number 
of problems that limit the international 
comparability of data However, ın 
the absence of reliable data collected 
directly, various indirect methods to 
estimate, the size and composition of 
the informal economy can be used 

What follows 1s a summary of main 
findings from the most recent and 


, comprehensive set of estimates of the 


informal economy in developing 
countries using indirect methods 
where necessary * 
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! Informal employment compt1ses 
one half to three-quarters of non- 
agriculture employment ın develop- 
ing countries specifically, 48% 
of non-agiicultural employment in 
North Africa, 5196 in Latin America, 
65% in Asta, and 72% in sub-Saharan 
Aftica If South Africa is excluded, the 
share of informal employ ment ın non- 
agricultural employment ises to 18% 
in sub-Saharan Africa. If comparable 
data were available for counties ın 
South Asta, in addition to India, the 
regional average for Asia would likely 
be much higher 

' Some countues include informal 
employment in agriculture ın theu 
estimates of informal employment 
In these countries the inclusion of 
informal employment in agriculture 
increases significantly the proportion 
of informalemployment 110m 83% of 
non-agricultui alemploymentto 93% 
of total employment in India, {rom 
55% to 62% ın Mexico, and {10m 28% 
to 34% in South Aftıca 

Informal employment is comprised 

ot both self-employment in informal 
enter prises (1 e .small and/or ünregis- 
teyed) and wage employment in nfor- 
mal jobs (1 e , without secure contracts, 
vvorker benefits, or social protec- 
tion) In all developing tegions, selt- 
employment compııses a greatel 
share (60-70%) of informal employ- 
ment (outside of agriculture) than 
wageemployment 

: Informal wage employment is also 
significant in the developing wot ld, 
comprising 30 to 40% of informal 
employment (outside ot agriculture) 
* Informal employment 1s a larger 
source ot employment for women 





4 This section draws exclusively trom a sta- 
tistical bookletthat Joann Vanek and | prepared 
in 2002 forthe ILO that includes data compiled 
by Jacques Charmes for anywhere from 25-70 
count tes, depending on the specific estimate 

as well as case studies for India South Alrica 

Mexico and OECD counties wiitten by 

1espectively, Jeemol Unni Debbie Budlendet 

Rodrigo Negrete and Francoise Carre 


than for men ın Africa (84% ot women 
wotkers) and Latin America (58% of 
women workers) In Asia, the propor- 
tion of women and men non-agricul- 
tural workers in informal employment 
ıs roughly equivalent (65%) 


IV 


T. both reduce poverty and increase 
growth, a compiehensive and innova- 
tive policy response to the informal 
economy 1sreguned After all, in most 
developing countries, well over halt 
the workforce and a sizeable share 
of economic units operate outside the 
scope ol existing legislation, 1egula- 
tions and policies and, theretore, do 
notreceive the incentives benefits ot 
protection thereof 

What toflows isa working policy 
{ramework developed by the global 
research policy network Women in 
Informal Employment Globalizing 
and Oiganizing(WIEGO) Coinpr sed 
ol membership based organizations of 
informal workers labour-telated 
NGOs, research and statistical msti- 
tutions, and international develop- 
ment agencies, WIEGO seeks to 
increase the visibility and voice of 
those who work in the informal 
economy and to promote supportive 
policies for the intor mal worktoice 
worldwide İt does so by promoting 
improved research, statistics and 
policy analysis on the informal eco- 
nomy, and by helping to strengthen the 
research and policy analysis capacity 
of membership based organizations 
of informal vvotkets 

Cleaily, there is no single policy 
presciiption for the informal eco- 
nomy Instead, what is both desirable 
and feasible is a working policy 
framework, outlining an approach to 
policy for mulation that can be applied 
in difterent contexts by ditterent 
stakeholders Based on the experience 
and research of its varied membership, 
diawing on the lessons learned and 


the good practices that emerge, 
WIEGO has developed the following 
working framework, a framework 
that it seeks to update and refine on 
an ongoing basis 

The overarching policy goals of 
an informed policy approach should 
be to promote informal enterprises — 
to increase then assets, productivity 
and competitiveness through a mix of 
set vice provision (micro-finance and 
business development set vices) and 
policy interventions, improve infor - 
mal jobs —to secure the rights of work- 
eis through extending the scope of 
existing legislation, promoting collec- 
uve bargaining agreements and/ 
or enforcing labour standards, protec! 
informal workers — to provide insut- 
ance coverage tor illness, maternity. 
property, disability, old age. and deatl 
through extending existing scheme: 
and/or developing alternativi 
schemes, and promote the voice o, 
uifoi maliy orkeis—to promote the or 
ganization of intormal workers anc 
theirrepresentation in relevant policy 
making ot rule-setting institutions 


T. policy-making process shoul 
be participatory and inclusive — con 
sulting informal workers and thet 
organizations and involving as man 
different stakeholders as possible . 
should also allow for policies to b 
developed through negotiation be 
ween appropriate government depat 
ments and relevant stakeholder 
based on a shared understanding ¢ 
the economic important of inform. 
workforce and informal enterprises 
As noted earlier, virtually a 
policies affect one or other segment: 
the informaleconomy But four poli 
areas have particular impact on tl 
informal economy (1) macioec 
nomi policies — tax burdens, ince 
tives and statutory benefits (e 
unemployment insurance and pensu 
funds) should be mote equitably d: 


tributed between micro, small and big 
businesses, and between employers 
andemployees (ofall kinds), (u) labour 
policies -the scope of labour legisla- 
tion, labour policies, and collective 
bargaining agreements should be 
expanded to cover all categories of 
workers, (iz) urban regulations — 
appropriate regulations and equitable 
allocation of uiban space should be 
developed through a consultative pio- 
cess and negotiated settlements bet- 
ween all stakeholders, and (1v) social 
protection measures — the scope of 
statutory schemes should be ex- 
panded to cover as many categories 
of workers as possible, and alternative 
schemes that target informal workeis 
should beencouraşed 


I. developing a policy approach in 
different settings, the following guid- 
ing principles should be kept in mind 
Adopting ac ontext-specific approach 
Local and national circumstances 
are the most impottant determinants 
of appropriate policy Adopting a 
gendered approach Relations bet- 
ween men and women, theu different 
positions in the economy, and their 
access to and contiol of recourse are 
crucial to understandıng the informal 
economy In the informal economy, 
4 gendered appioach is a pıo-poor 
approach Supporting women's work 
will, in effect, lead to support for poor 
households and poorchildren Adopt- 
ing à democratic and participatory 
approach Those who work in the 
informal economy should be involved 
inthe formulation of relevant policies 
The inclusion of the voice of all 
stakeholders in making policy 15 cru- 
cial to its success The way ahead has 
to be one of negotiated solutions, 
and these negotiations have to be 
about rights and responsibilities The 
input of informal workers and then 
organizations ts essential, based on 
recognition of their right to o1ganize 


Mainstreaming governance of infor- 
maleconomy Institutions that govern 
the informal economy should be those 
dealing with economic planning and 
development Locating governance in 
traffic, health, police, or social depart- 
ments 1gnores its economic aspects 

The goal must be to, over time, sımp- 
lity theinstitutional mechanisms gov- 
erning the informal economy and 
integrate them as far as possible with 
those dealing with the formal eco- 
nomy Promoting a dual policy focus 
that recognises and supports both 
informal enterprises/own account 
workeis and infor mal Jobs/paid work- 
ers The lack oftecognition and under- 
standing of these two components of 
the informal economy often hinders 
thedevelopmentofappropriate policy 

Of course, developing appropriate 
policy is never an easy task However, 
with the involvement of the organiza- 
tions that represent informal workers, 
paiticularly women, it is likely to 
succeed 


V 


H.. does India fit into this global 
picture? From a global perspective, 
several aspects of the informal eco- 
nomy in India stand out in absolute 
terms, its sheet size and significance 
and, in relative terms, its incieasing 
visibility in official statistics and 
official policy circles In regard to its 
visibility, it is not a mere coincidence 
that India 1s the birthplace and home 
of the largest trade union of informal 
workers in the world, namely, the Self 
Employed Women's Association 
(SEWA) More fundamentally, the 
informal economy is where the poor- 
estand most disadvantaged groups in 
India secure then livelihoods, so that 
any analysis of the process of accumu- 
lation and class formation in India 
needs to understand these processes 
through the lens of the informal eco- 
nomy Also, the shee: sıze and con- 


tinuing growth of the informal 
economy ın India challenges a key 
neo-liberal assumption about the 
informal economy, namely, that it 
would decline as economies libera- 
lized and grew 


T. informal workforce in India is 
an estimated 370 million workers, 
neatly 93% of the total workforce ? 
The informal workforce 1s comprised 
of three main segments informal 
employment ın agriculture (includ- 
ing small farmers and agricultural 
labour), informal employment in 
informal enterprises (1ncluding emp- 
loyers, own account workers, and 
employees), and informal employ- 
ment outside informal enterprises 
(including industrial homeworkers 
sub-contracted by formal firms and 
domestic workers engaged by house- 
holds) 

Women account for about one- 
third of the total informal workers 
Informal employment ıs particularly 
significant 1n agriculture, trade and 
construction accounting for 94-99% 
of workers in these sectors Although 
data 1s not available.on the contribu- 
tion of intormal employment outside 
of informal enterprises, the informal 
sector alone, or the unoiganized sec- 
toras itis called in India, accounts for 
60% of NDP, that is, the Gross Domes- 
tic Product minus depreciation 

Because of its sheersize, Indian 
researchers-and statisticians have 
long recognized the importance of the 
informal sector, that is, all enterprises 
outside the organized sectorcomprised 
of government/semi-government ins- 
titutions, registered enterprises and 
1ecognized educational institutions 


5 Itshould be noted that notonly India but all 
of the countries in South Asia are noted for 
the size of their intormal economies The 
two regions ol the Avorld where the inlor- 
mal economy iepresents over 8096 ot the 
total worktorce are Sub-Saharan Africa and 
South Asia 
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India is also one of only two ot three 
countries in the world that have col- 
lected data that provide a base for 
measuring the conceptual whole of 
informal employment, that 1s, both 
inside and outside informal enter- 
prises This is due in part to the fact 
that inthe mid-1990s, India was asked 
by the UN Statistical Commission to 
convene the International Expert 
Group on Informal Secto: Statistics 
(called the Delhi Group) and, in that 
capacity, has played a lead tole in the 
push for the new broad definition of 
theinformaleconomy This is also due 
in part to the fact that since the mid- 
1990s, an informed group of users — 
led by SEWA in collaboration with 
two leading tesearch institutions 
(NCAER and GIDR) - has requested 
and woiked with the National Sample 
Survey Oiganization to develop sur- 
veys foi the improved measurement 
ofthe informal economy 


Güvene vısıbılıty ofthe iriformal 
economy ın offıcıal statıstıcs, and 
gıven the pressure from ınformed 
activists and researchers, the Govern- 
ment of India has set up two recent 
commissions that have drafted legis- 
lation and/or recommended policies 
in support of the informal economy, 
notably, the National Commission on 
Self Employed Workers and the recent 
National Commission on Labout 
Also, recently, the Mınıstı y of Labour 
adopted a National Policy on Street 
Vendois And one ortwo state govern- 
ments have drafted legislation and/or 
policies in support of informal work- 
ers, most recently, the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh 

In India, official statistics do not 
collect data on the incomes of work- 
ers As a proxy for income, however, 
a recent study computed the value- 
added per worker froma su vey of the 
informal sector (Unni 2001) In rural 
areas, the average annual income of 


all workers ın informal enterprises 
was below the poverty norm Inurban 
areas, although the average income of 
all workers in informal enterprises 
was above the urban poverty norm, the 
eainings of own account workers was 
below the urban poverty norm 


F. all India, the scale of operation 
of the enterprise had a great effect 
on the capacity to earn and generate 
incomes Workers in informal enter- 
prises with hired workers earned far 
more on average per year (US$816) 
than workers 1n own account opeta- 
tions (US$375) (Ibid ) In brief, the 
chances of being poor if one works in 
informal enterprises 1s very high for 
all workers in rural informal entei- 
prises and for all own account work- 
ers inIndia 

For several decades, from the 
1950s- 1980s, neo-liberal economists 
assumed India had a large 1nformal 
economy because it pursued an import 
substitution strategy, it enforced ex- 
cessively protective labour legislation 
and its economy grew slowly Over 
the last decade, India has enjoyed a 
growth rate in gross domestic product 
of about 6 576 per annum However, 
a recent Task Force on Employment 
Opportunities set up by the Planning 
Commission in India in 2001 pointed 
out that even a continuation of the 
GDP growth at this rate 1s not likely 
to bring about significant change ın 
the employment situation This 1s 
because much of the growth has 
been capital and information inten- 
sive rather than labour intensive. For 
example, there has been limited 
growth in formal employment in the 
manufacturing sector Also, as public 
enterprises are closed or downsized 
many of the retrenched workers have 
not found alternative formal employ- 
ment As a result, a growing propor- 
tion of the workforce in India 1s 
informal 


” In sum, trom a global petspec- 
tive, the informal economy in India 
represents a very important and inte1- 
esting case that serves to illustrate the 
key elements of the new understand- 
ing of the informal economy. Given 
the size and significance of the infot- 
mal economy in India, and tts linkages 
with both poverty and growth, ıt would 
be difficult to tully understand the 
workings of India’s economy, its deve- 
lopment strategy and associated trans- 
formations without understanding 
the informal economy Thus, trom a 
national perspective, deepening the 
understanding of the informal eco- 
nomy in India would appear to be an 
important- indeed, essential —exercise 
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Growth, informality 


and insecurity 


SUKTI 


DASGUPTA 


AT the centre of the development 
debate lies the problem of creating 
employment in productive work with 
adequate and regular earnings In 
other vvords, (he challenge ofcreatıng 
‘decent work’ Following poor growth 
rates inthe ' 80s, most counti res of the 
developing world except parts of 
Africa, witnessed moderate rates 
of growth of GDP inthe '90s But the 
labour force also expanded at rates 
of 2-3% per year on an average, mak- 
ing employment creation a major 
challenge for policy Stagnant world 
demand and decreasing commodity 


prices have meant considerable diffi- 


' The views expressed in this paper are the 
author's personal views and may not reflect 
the official view of the ILO 


culties forexpanding output and emp- 
loyment while implementing struc- 
tural adjustment programmes (SAP) 
in a number of developing countries 
The problem is compounded by fall- 
ing investment in the public sector, 
advocated by structural adjustment 
programmes 

Agriculture is still the main 
source of livelthood m many countries 
of Asia and Africa Furthermore, pov- 
erty ıs concentrated in rural areas 
However, the share of working popu- 
lation in agriculture has declined in 
most developing countries Fragmen- 
tation of land, natural disasters and 
lack of remunetatıve employment on 
agricultural land hasdrivena large part 
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to seek work in urban areas, leading 
to large increases in urban population 
in developing economies The per- 
centage of the population living in 
urban areas increased dramatically 
between 1970 and 2000, from 6 6% 
to 19 8% in Africa and from 7 4% to 
25 196 inSouth Asia ! 


D... thıs populatıon ıncrease ın 
urban areas, open unemployment, that 
is ‘not working but seeking work’ has 
notrısen ata proportionate rate Inthe 
absence of social protection policies, 
the only coping mechanism that the 
poor have, no matter how inadequate, 
1$ work Inthis scenario, employment 
in the urban informal economy, mostly 
self-created, has expanded ın most 
developing countries 

In the informal economy, which 
for many is the ‘employment of the 
last resort’, work 1s often distributed 
among more people, leading to large 
scale underemployment As a share 
of urban employment, the informal 
economy accounts for over 60% of 
employment in Africa, between 40 to 
60% in Asia, and around 40% in Latin 
America Moreover, women consti- 
tute a major proportion of all workers 
ın the informal economy ? 

, Work in the informal economy 
ıs mainly a means of survival Joan 
Robinson as early as 1937 had noted 
that, “In a society in which there 1s no 
1egular system of unemployment 
benefit, and in which poor relief is 
either non-existent ol “less-eligible” 
than almost any alternate short of sui- 
cide,aman whois out of work must 
scratch up a living somehow or other 
by means of his (sic) own efforts' 
(Robinson 1937 83) 

As such employment by defini- 
tion 1s unprotected, less remunerative 
and often unsafe, there has also been 


1 Data from Table A-9, UN 1985 
2 Data source Charmes (1998) 


a spread of socio-economic insecurity 
at work 


T. word ‘informal economy” is 
rather strongly embedded in the eco- 
nomic and policy literature today 
Conceived in the course of some ILO 
studies (as part of the ILO's World 
Employment Programme) in Africa 
by Hart in 1972, it nevertheless has 
been severely criticised by some — 
mainly because till date there 1s no 
clear definition From the ‘informal 
sector”, we moved to “ınformal eco- 
nomy', and soon other terms such as 
informal work and informal employ- 
mentalso emerged 

Strictly speaking each of these 
have different interpretations, though 
obviously are closely related And 
depending on how we defineeach, sta- 
tistics also vary Yet, despite all these 
problems and harsh criticism, the con- 
cepthassurvived Tounderstand why, 
it may be useful to go back to the per- 
son whocoined the concept in the first 
place — Keith Hart, the economic 
anthropologist According to Hart this 
was simply a means of giving expres- 
sion to “the gap between my experi- 
ence there (in Africa) and anything 
that my English education had taught 
me before' (1990 158) 

Anyone sifting through the vast 
literature on the informal economy 
will be surprised at the various ways 
it has been described — ‘marginal’, 
‘survivalist’, ‘working poor’, ‘small 
capitalist sector’, ‘dynamic’, ‘people’s 
economy’, ‘entrepreneurial’ are among 
(he descriptions While there are those 
who highlight the vulnerability, voice- 
lessness and powerlessness of those 
inthe informal economy, some others 
speak of work in the informal eco- 
nomy asa means toreclaim some eco- 
nomic power that centralised agents 
deny them 

The fact that the informal eco- 
nomy has been used to describe such 


varying types of economic activities 
—some stagnant, low productive, what 
can best be termed ‘underemploy- 
ment’, and some others profitable 
and dynamic — only means that there 
exist within this vast amorphous infor- 
mal economy heterogeneous eco- 
nomic activities in terms of income 
generating capacities, ownership of 
work, skills, work status, productive 
capacity, links to other sectors and to 
the state Atthe risk of broad generalı- 
sation, I would like to categorise 
workers in the informal economy into 
four groups 


T. first group 1s that of owners of 
informal enterprises (employers) 
These enterprises are, in a sense, an 
extension of the formal sector through 
various putting-out systems These 
would largely tend to be manufactur- 
ing enterprises, though not exclu- 
sively The differences between these 
enterprises and formal sector enter- 
prises are many Informal enterprises 
usually have 10 orless workers, ente1- 
prises may not be registered, workers 
often have no written contracts, the 
level of technology is low (often ındı- 
genous), and capital intensity 1s low 

Goods produced by informal 
enterprises are both traditional and 
modern In recent years, the demand 
for the produce of these modern sec- 
tor goods has risen, giving informal 
enterprises a special place in the eco- 
nomic system, even prompting many 
to argue that they are dynamic Such 
enterprises produce small parts for the 
electrical industry, parts for the auto- 
mobile industry, precision equipment 
and clothing and clothing accessories 
to name a few 

Sub-contracting jobs to infor- 
mal manufacturing enterprises is a 
means of cost reduction for the larger 
firms in the formal economy, and this 
trend has been steadily increasing ın 
recent years It 1s in the work of these 


micro enterprises that the links bet- 
ween the formal and the informal are 
mostevident Forowner-managers of 
informal enterprises on the other hand, 
the lack of regulations and taxes in the 
ınfol mal economy as opposed to the 
foimal sector 1s an advantage The 
intense competition between infor- 
mal enterprises, however, leads to 
then high birth and mortality rates 


T. second category is that of ‘own 
account” workers Unlike the first 
group, enterprises owned by own 
account workers do not employ any 
paid employees on acontinuous basis 
Some of these may be household 
enterprises based on the use of unpaid 
family labour Own account enter- 
prises are closest to the description 
offered to us by Robinson — many 
employed ın own account enterprises 
create theiremployment doing what- 
ever they can to survive 

A majority of own account work 
ıs also service work — petty trade, 
street vendors, porters, bar bers, shoe 
shine boys etc Available data also 
show that these trade and service 
activities constitute the largest share 
of all work in the informal economy, 
and a vast majority of these workers 
are rural migrants * Most own account 
workers cannot break out of poverty, 
although those that cater to strong 
markets may evolve into specialised 
enterprises 

The thud group is that of infor- 
mal wage workers — those who are 
employed to work in someone else’s 
enterpiise, or in the case of domestic 
workers someone else's home, but 
who aie unlikely to have any written 
contractual relationship A vast major- 
ity of these wage workers are also 
casual, insecure about then employ- 
ment relationship and, of course, 
often exploited 
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The fourth group 1s that of home 
workers — they are a cross between 
own account vvorkersand wage work- 
ers, and are what may be called the 
‘hidden workforce’ Not surprisingly, 
a major proportion of these workers 
are women engaged in bidi rolling, 
bind: making, incense making, gar- 
ment making, and soon Some home 
workers are indeed self-employed — 
they buy their own raw materials and 
produce and sell, but a vast majority 
of others work on a piece-rate basis 
A middle person provides the raw 
materials, they work on the raw ma- 
terial and hand over the finished pro- 
duct to the same middle person 
Though not employees ın the real 
sense oftheterm, they areatthe mercy 
of the person with whom they have a 
work relationship 

Currently there are no system- 
atic data on the different segments of 
informality that I have identified 
However, based on the data we have, 
it would not be far fetched to say that 
own account workers and home work- 
ers dominate the informal economy 
workforce 


A, noted earlier, for many work ın 
the informal economy 1s ‘employment 
of lastresort” This 1s because in gene- 
ral, entry barriers are few 1n the infor- 
mal economy However, becoming an 
employer ın an informal enterprise is 
certainly more difficult than being 
an own account worker or a home 
worker This is because the capital 
and the skills required to set up infor- 
mal enterprise are probably higher 
than those involved in other informal 
activities 

Globalization and the growth 
of sub-contracting have pulled many 
informal manufacturing enterprises 
into the global production chain The 
risk reducing flexibility and the lower 
cost associated with sub-contracting 
have made it an attractive option for 


many big firms and multinationals 
This has increased competition within 
informal enterprises and has exposed 
them to foreign competition “ These 
kinds of forces may not operate in 
other forms of informal economy 
activities which do not cater to strong 
markets On the other hand, fora large 
majority of workers iri the informal 
economy who are own account self 
employed, home workers or casual 
wage workers, their economic acti- 
vities are best characterized by low 
skills, low productivity and low 
incomes, with often little scope of 
upward mobility 


T. Lewis model (1954), which had 
dominated development thinking in 
the sixties and seventies, had posited 
that in a dual economy with a tradı- 
tional (agricultural) sector, a modern 
(industrial) sector and a wage diffe- 
rential between the sectors, a transfer 
oflabourtakes placefromthe low wage 
traditional sector to the high wage 
modern sector that sustains the pro- 
cess of industrialization and develop- 
ment The transfer from agricultural 
sector to urban areas has certainly 
been a predominant characteristic of 
most developing countries As scope 
of agricultural incomes shrink, and as 
cities become the centres of industri- 
alization, a traditionally agricultural 
population 1s increasingly pushed and 
pulled towards cities 

However, instead of being 
absorbed by the modern industrial 
sector (or the formal sector) these 
rural migrants join the vast numbers 
employed in the urban informal 
economy Though the Lewis model 
was developed to understand the 
dynamics of developing economies 
with unlimited supplies of labour, as 
Lewis (1979 223) commented, it 
described better the development 
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process in 19th century Europe which 
also had the necessary capital to 
employ the labour being transferred 
to urban areas 


Q. the other hand, there 1s hardly 
anyone who will doubt that high rates 
of growth are necessary for 1mprov- 
ing the employment situation If we 
take the example of India, the Indian 
economy has grownattherate of 5 9% 
on an average ın the '80s and 5 5% in 
the '90s ? These are not ‘low’ rates of 
growth on their own The Indian 
economy has also managed to avoid 
many of the shocks that have rocked 
the East Asian countries ın recent 
years However, if we compare per 
capita income growth rates (GDP 
growth rate adjusted by growth of 
population) over a medium term 
period, we find that in India per capita 
incomes have grown at the rate of 2% 
annually since 1960 to the mid-'90s 
comparedto percapita growth rates of 
5 to 6% ın East Asia during the same 
period!ó 

Alongside, there is also the 
problem of assuming that growth 
will trickle down to the masses on its 
own Evidence of the trickle down 
effects of growth have been few, 
though some may argue that ın India 
they are reflected in the falling rates 
of poverty in both rural and urban 
areas Inspite of some positive deve- 
lopments, poverty persists, and poverty 
and insecurity of a large proportion 
of the working population 1s a reality 
ın most rural and urban areas 

If the economy were to grow at 
rates high enough to absorb the under- 
employed labour, accompanied by 
institutional change — access to edu- 
cation and credit — low productive 
activities in the informal economy 
would shrink The informal economy 
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1s neither always stagnant, noralways 
a feature of stagnant economies İn, 
growing economies the informal 
economy may also operate, though 
at high levels of growth it is likely 
that growth in the informal economy 
will be less than the growth in the for- 
mal sector Faster economic growth 
ıs likely to lead to faster growth in 
demand for labour ın the formal sector 


O, the other hand, lack of growth 
and investment along with a drop ın 
productivity and real wages will lead 
to arise ın certain types of informal 
economy —those characterized by low 
income service activities In othe! 
words, the nature of growth of the 
informal economy has much todo with 
the economic environment in which it 
operates If there were successful 
macroeconomic growth with strong 
employment effects, it would stimu- 
late the economic environment for 
creating good quality jobs This i5 con- 
firmed by the ILO (1998) finding that 
there isa significant negative relation- 
ship between GDP growth rates and 
employment in the informal economy 
Mitra (1994) also finds a negative cor- 
relation between the rate of growth of 
employment in the formal sector and 
that in the informal sector 

No matter what the nature of 
work, the informal economy provides 
many witha purchasing power which 
would have been absent without this 
source of livelihood As noted ear- 
len, in this sense the informal eco- 
nomy is a ‘coping mechanism’ It may 
be argued therefore that supply creates 
its own demand in the informal sector 
However, it i5 highly unlikely that the 
compensatory increase m demand that 
1s created by supply of goods and ser- 
vices in the informal economy will on 
its own counterbalance the low rate 
of growth of labour demand that gives 
rise to such survivalist activities 1n 
the first place 7 


i. the context of ınformalıty, it 1s 
more meaningful to look at socioeco- 
nomic security rather than social 
security We are all aware that a vast 
majority of those working in the infor- 
maleconomy remain outside the reach 
of social security systems Socioeco- 
nomic security 1s a broader concept 
and refers to opportunities of produc- 
tiveemploymentinthe labour market 
(labour market security), protection 
against loss of income earning work 
(employment security), protection of 
adequate and regular income over a 
lifetime (income security), protection 
against accidents and illness at work 
(work security), opportunities to gain 
and retain skills at work (skill repro- 
duction security), protection of collec- 
tive voice in the labour market (voice 
representation security), and security 
of access to basic amenities such as 
adequate food, health care and shelter 
(basic security) 

The first sıx refer to a person’s 
work, while the last, basic security, 1s 
largely determined by the person’s 
social and economic status, as well as 
the existing state sponsored welfare 
system that allows or enables every 
citizen the right to basic security Inthe 
absence of any such infrastructure, 
work provides the means of meeting 
the basic requirements of lıfe 

Insecurity at work 1s a functior 
of threat/risk of a particular insecurity 
occurring and the severity of 1mpac 
of a particular threat How people 
cope with insecurity is affected by 
available resources, which can be 
measured at several different level: 
such as individual, household, com 
munity and national 

It surely does not need any so 
phisticated economic analysis t 
argue that socio-economic insecurit,) 
in the informal economy 1s high anı 
widespread Insecurity 1s embedde: 
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in the definition of informality Work- 
ers in the informal economy do not 
have a legal status, with low levels of 
education and skills their opportuni- 
ties of productive employment are 
few, then employment 1s not pro- 
tected, incomes are low and irregular, 
safety and health conditions at work 
aie dismal, scope of formally recog- 
nized training at work is non-existent 
and a vast majority do not have their 
voice represented in the labour 
market 


|... consider income security to be 
fundamental among all the mentioned 
securities, then informal economy 
workers are undoubtedly in very inse- 
cure situations A majority of such 
workers earn low incomes, often less 
than poveity incomes For a vast 
majority, incomes are highly irregu- 
lar Results from surveys carried out 
in Ghana and Tanzania 1eveal that 
79% of the ‘working poor’ (those who 
are working but who earn less than 
a dollar a day) 1n Ghana and 95% 
in Tanzania worked in the informal 
economy And over 85 to 90% of 
workers ın the informal economy 
reported irregular incomes $ 

Poverty compounds the many 
11sks faced by workers ın the informal 
economy For the self-employed the 
risks relate to the uncertainty of the 
market, lack of capital and to lack of 
legal status Any of these could result 
inthe collapse of their business Also, 
as already stated, competition is great 
among informal enterprises that sub- 
contract work for larger enterprises, 
resulting in intense pressure to engage 
in cost cutting to survive in this com- 
petitive environment For wage work- 
eis the risk is mainly that of loss of 
work because employment in the 
informal economy is not legally pro- 
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tected Moreover, for casual workers 
ıt is also a question of finding work 
that isremunerative 


| IIness and loss of work or workdays 
lost due to illness are also major prob- 
lems Inability to work because of an 
illness can cost a worker his or her job 
employment This is especially so for 
wage workers butalso true for the own 
account self-employed that may not 
have any family help Women work- 
ers risk loosing their work because 
of pregnancy Furthermore, these 
women are often unable to rest either 
before or atter child birth because they 
cannot afford to not work, resulting in 
severe damage to their health Illness 
can also result in a huge financial bur- 
den leading to bankruptcy, or selling 
of assets or borrowing and getting 
caught in the cycle of taking loans 
to pay off loans, or even that of free 
labour to the loan provider 

For a majority of workers in the 
informal economy a not uncommon 
pattern is movement from one crisis 
to another, managing to break even till 
anothercrisisstrikes Asnoted above, 
the crisis are varied — both related to 
work and to other aspects of life ? 
Those who are not able to cope spiral 
furtherdown into poverty Moreover, 
a crisis may result in the withdrawal 
of a child from school, or a change in 
thepattern of labour market participa- 
tion offamily members 

The impact of insecurity and 
vulnerability in the informal economy 
1s stronger because of lack of coping 
strategies There 1s hardly any institu- 
tional support for coping with crisis so 
workers in the informal economy fall 
back on family and friends, or their 
savingsandassets, all of which are far 
from adequate While local level cop- 
ıng mechanisms ın the form of com- 
munity and kinship networks are 
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extremely important and provide 
valuable support to members of socı- 
ety, they cannot be substitutes 1n the 
long term for sound social protection 
systems 

Moreover, the extent of finan- 
cial support from community and kın- 
shipnetworks may be limited because 
those from low income groups are 
likely to hail from communities with 
low financial resources In addition, 
it is likely to put further strain on an 
already vulnerablecommunity Work- 
ersinthe informal economy are there- 
fore in a situation best described as 
high insecurity combined with inade- 
quate coping strategies or high inse- 
curity combined with powerlessness 
ın coping with insecurity 


I. thıs context I would lıke to under- 
score that insecurity 1s probably wide- 
spread today among all members of 
society However, the impact of ınse- 
curity on those in the informal eco- 
nomy is stronger mainly because the 
coping strategies that are available 
to them are inadequate 

In a survey conducted by the 
ILO’s programme on socio-economic 
security 1n Gujarat (2000) among low 
income women workers, we find 
that as high as 9396 of those in urban 
areas reported a crisis in the last three 
years that affected the family's finan- 
cial situation "For a majority (30%), 
the single major cause of crisis was 
expenditure on a social function or ill- 
ness, while 28% reported loss of work 
The survey also found 85% of those 
in urban areas reported that their earn- 
ings varied over the year, of which 
24% reported substantial irregularity 

Thesurvey alsofoundthat while 
risks abound the coping strategies are 
few or limited. One form of coping 
strategy 1n the 1nformal economy is 
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multipleemployment This, however, 
leads to “selfexplortatıon” — long hours 
of work and accompanying stress and 
strain Yet, 26% of women surveyed 
were involved in more than one emp- 
loyment ın the course of aday The sur- 
vey also verified the fact that available 
coping mechanisms were local, in the 
form of family and community net- 
works — 78% of those who witnessed 
a crisis in the previous three years 
went for help to family or community 
members The incidence of debt was 
very high — 80% of the low-income 
women workers revealed that their 
household had a significant debt, 
indicating high vulnerability 


The expansion of the informal 
economy certainly has to do with lack 
of adequate growth, and lack of insti- 
tutional access td social protection 
for much of the workforce Countries 
in East Asia, which enjoyed relatively 
higher rates of growth, have a 1ela- 
tively smaller sized informal eco- 
nomy than countries such as India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh 

Atthe same time, at the present 
juncture policy-makers are looking to 
the informal economy to solve the 
employment crisis — ‘decent work in 
the informal economy’ being the slo- 
gan This ts because employment 
creation in the informal sector is rela- 
tively cheap At a time when there is 
pressure on governments to diminish 
the size of the public sector and disin- 
vest, advocating employment crea- 
tion inthe informal economy could be: 
an alternative Moreover, in policy 
circles the ‘small capitalist’, *entie- 
preneurship’ view of informality 1s 
steadily gaining prominence 

However, policy-makers need 
to be careful about putting too much 
emphasis on the infor mal economy to 
solve the current employment crisis 
Insecurity in the informal economy 1S 
high, whilecoping mechanisms avail- 


able are inadequate In fact, the infor- 
mal economy itself may be looked 
uponasacoping mechanismfor a vast 
majority of workers who are unable 
to find Jobs 1n the formal sector in the 
face of non-existent social protection 
policies 


T. governmentcan play afacilitat- 
ing role by providing many ofthose in 
the informal economy with a legal sta- 
tus, advance loans, provide training 
andsoon Inasensethat may be 'for- 
malising the informal’ However, the 
heterogeneity within the informal 
economy needs to be recognized 
Heterogeneity in the informal eco- 
nomy encompasses skills, work status 
of workers, their productive capacity, 
then links to other sectors and to the 
state 

There are some activities in the 
informal economy that cater to strong 
markets and have strong linkages with 
other sectors of the economy which 
can benefit from government inter- 
vention Butthere are other activities 
carried out by a vast section within the 
informal economy that have little 
scope for upward mobility Workers 


. engaged in these latter activities, 


which are usually at the bottom of the 
skill hierarchy, need to move to more 
remunerative Jobs to improve their 
condition Ifthe state is unable to cre- 
ate more remunerative jobs then pro- 
viding these workers with access to 
capital, access to training and market 
information to enable them to move 
into higher income activities are again 
the obvious policy prescriptions 
Community bodies, non-governmen- 
tal organizations, which are already 
working with parts of the workforce 
ın the informal economy, also have 
1mportant roles in this regard 

Finally, in spite of the problems 
oforganızıng workers in the informal 
economy, the trade union movement 
will need to rethink its position vis-à- 


vis the informal economy because it 
appears that additions to the labour 
force in the coming years are likely to 
be from here And since the current 
political economy climate is in favour 
of moving the onus of Job creation and 
job retention from the state to the ındı- 
vidual, having a legitimate voice in 
the labour market by affiliation to a 
union assumes even greater ımpor- 
tance for socio-economic security for 
already disadvantaged workers in the 
informal economy 
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THE Task Force on Employment 
Opportunities set up by the Planning 
Commission (2001) pointed out two 
structural features that made the 
employment situation ın this country 
different from others — between the 
organized and unorganized sectors 
and between wage and self-employ- 
ment Both these features make ıt 
more difficult for the economic poli- 
cies of the GOI to have a direct and 
quick impact on the economy The 
positive impact of economic growth 
may reach the organized sector and 
wage employed workers faster while 
making the process of the percolation 
of the benefits to the rest of the eco- 
nomy more difficult 

A large proportion of the 
workforce 1s in the unorganized or 
informal sector These workers are 
engaged ın economic activities with 
lower productivity resulting in lower 
incomes They are also engaged in 
activities with less stable employ- 
ment contracts (including the self- 
employed) and fewer social security 
benefits While the wages and salaries 
of the formal sector workers are per1- 
odically revised to counter inflation, 
no such benefits accrue to the large 
proportion of workers in the unorga- 
nized sector 

In this paper we shall argue that 
it is not informality per se, but the 
nature of work and its relation to pov- 
erty that makes the crucial difference 
between men and women’s economic 
situation in the informal economy 
Women are more vulnerable, particu- 
larly ın the changing economic con- 
text, due to their poor endowments 
in education, skill and capital These 
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more or less structural disadvantages 
create a nexus between gender, infor- 
malıty and poverty which women find 
difficult to overcome 

Using the residual method! we 
estimated that approximately 370 mil- 
lion workers were engaged ın the 
informal economy in 1999-2000 
Non-agricultural workers in the infor- 
mal sector (excluding agriculture, 
fishing, forestry etc ) were estimated 
at 134 million This implied that the 
informal economy constituted nearly 
93% of the total workforce and 83% 
of the non-agricultural workforce 

A gender disaggregation of the 
informal workforce showed that 
about 252 million male and 118 mil- 
lion female workers were engaged in 
this sector, including agriculture The 
informal segment in the non-agricul- 
tural sectoralone engaged 107 million 
men and 27 million women The 
women workers constituted about 
3290 of the workforce ın the informal 
sector, including agriculture, and 2096 
of non-agricultural workers alone 
Among all non-agricultural workers, 
the proportion of men and women in 
the informal economy was 82 9 and 
85 6% respectively Thatıs, there was 
little difference in the overall sıgnıfı- 
cance of informal work by gender 


] Wehaveappliedthe workforce participation 
rates, obtained trom the Employment and 
Unemployment Survey, National Sample Sur- 
vey Organization (NSSO 2001 a), onthe popu- 
lation interpolated tor the intei-census years 
to obtain the workforce ın 1999-00 Estimate 
of employment in the organized sector by the 
one-digit industry group tiom the Directorate 
General of Employment and Training 
(DGE&T), Ministry ot Labour, Government 


of India, has been subtracted to obtain the 
informal emnlov ment hv the reeidival mathad 
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Self-employed and casual work- 
ers Adistinct feature of the work force 
ın India is a very large component of 
self-employed workers In 1999-00 
nearly 53% ofthe total workforce was 
self-employed, withalarger proportion 
of women workers (56%) being in both 
rural and urban areas Further, one- 
third of the work force was casual 
workers, again a higher proportion 
(3796) being women Regular jobs 
with stablecontracts and greaterdegree 
of formality constituted only 14%, 
again with women being worse-off 
(only 796) on this countas well 

In the non-agricultural sector, a 
larger proportion of the workers 
(3490), had regular salaried Jobs, that 
1s, they were in relatively stable emp- 
loyment However, only one-fourth of 
the women had regular Jobs, hence 1n 
the non-agricultural sector women 
were more likely to be in the informal 
sector as self-employed or casual 
workers Overall, the majority of the 
workers were engaged in unstable 
activities with no regular contracts 
and social security benefits There was 
thus a clear link between gender and 
informality in the labour market 


ri........ vvorkers, homevvor- 
kers and street vendors As indicated 
earlier it is not just informality that 
puts women in vulnerable positions 
It 1s their dominance in certain kinds 


, of ‘invisible work’ such as home- 


based work, subcontracted homework 
or outwork and street vending The 
recent labour force survey in India 
canvassed a question on the place of 
work that helps us to estimate the 
dimension of such work About 23% 
of the non-agricultural workers ın 
India were home-based or working 
ın their own dwelling Home-based 
workers were an overwhelming 57% 
of the workforce among women 
Homeworkers Homeworkers 
or outworkers are persons working at 


home, or on premises of their choice 
other than that of the employer, to pro- 
duce goods or services on a contract 
o1 order for a specific employer or 
contractor They constitute a part of 
the home-based workers We had 
observed a higher proportion of 
women 1n self-employment ın the 
non-agricultural sector 1n 1999-00 
While 2396 of all non-agricultural 
workers were home-based, about 
3696 of self-employed non-agricul- 
tural workers were home-based, with 
about 25% men and 6790 women 


A... these home-based vvork- 
ers nearly 38% undertook production 
undersome form of specification from 
an outside agency, that 1s, they were 
homeworkers Nearly 49% of the 
women home-based workers were 
undertaking production under some 
form of subcontracting arrangements, 
while only about 29% of the men were 
so engaged Self-employed workers 
located in premises other than their 
home also undertook subcontract 
work Women were predominantly 
undertaking such contractual activi- 
ties The contract under which these 
activities were conducted differed 
and one of the more exploitative forms 
was of piece-rate work About 79% 
of women and 63% of the men home- 
workers were paid on a piece-rate 
basis (NSSO 2001b, Table 16) 

Street vendors It is difficult to 
obtain empirical data on street ven- 
dors The occupational classification 
at the three-digit level, however, has 
a specific code (431) for street ven- 
dors, canvassers and new vendors In 
1999-00, the NSSO estimated? about 


2 This figure has been computed from the 
raw data of the NSSO 55th Round and is 
unadjusted tor population 


3 Arecent paperon National Policy tor Street 
Vendors estimated street vendors to constitute 
2 5% ot the urban population amounting to 10 
million (Bhowmık 2003) 


1 15 million’ street vendors in urban 
areas, of whom about 18% were 
women They constituted only about 
1 6% of the urban non-agricultural 
workforce Further, about 7% of the 
workforce did not have any fixed 
location of work while about 3 4% 
had a fixed location on the street 
Such workers were mainly men It 
needs to be clarified that all workers 
on the street or mobile were not 
street vendors Many such workers, 
mainly men, were transport vvorkets 
engaged in plying buses, trucks, auto- 
rickshaws, cycle rickshaws, animal 
and hand drawn carts Vendors, trans- 
port and other workers on the street 
face constant threats, harassment 
and eviction by police and local 
authorities 

It ıs clear that the women work- 
ersinnon-agriculture, particularly the 
self-employed workers, are more 
likely to be working athome They aie 
also more likely to be engaged in sub- 
contract work on a piece-rate basis 
Both these factors — their location of 
work and the nature of the contract 
arrangements — make these women 
open to exploitation as workers This 
large proportion of women in home- 
based sub-contract work 1s a classic 
recipe for poverty One of the main 
areas where poverty 1s generated 1s 
among such home-based workers in 
the manufacturing sector 


T. analysis above showed that 
women workers were more likely to 
be in the informal segments of the 
economy compared to men A larger 
proportion of them were in economic 
activities without stable contracts and 
steady incomes, that is in self-employ- 
ment and casual work rather than 
regular salaried employment Women 
ın the informal sector were less likely 
to have a designated business place 
All this indicates a clear link between 
gender and informality, which leads to 


women at work being ın more vulner- 
able situations than men 

The data on income and earn- 
ings in the informal economy disag- 
gregated by gender are more difficult 
to obtain from the official statistics It 
ıs therefore difficult to empirically 
clearly demonstrate the link between 
gender, informality and poverty It 
has, however, been observed that av- 
erage wage rates are lower for women 
among the casual workers (Sundaram 
2001) Using the poverty norm’ as a 
cut-off point we computed the propor- 
tionof workers who were poor by gen- 
der, location and activity status 
Overall 31926 ofthe workers were poor 
In general a larger proportion (35%) 
of the female workers were poor 
(Table 1) 


A larger proportion of the self- 
employed and casual workers (26 and 
45%), were also poor compared to the 
regula: salaried workers (only 16%) 
This was true forall workers and work- 
eis in non-agricultural activities Tak- 
ing self employed and casual workers 
as constituting informal employment 
this clearly demonstrates that these 
workers are more likely to be poor In 
non-agricultural activities 1n rural 
areas and among all workers in urban 


areas the gender difference was more 
marked The highest proportion of poor 
workers was found among the casual 
workers ın urban areas, with women 
casual workers being the most vulner- 
ableto poverty 


Bn way ofanalysıng the links 
between informality, gender and pov- 
erty is to compare men and women 
amongthe poor workers to their share 
inthetotal workforce Since women's 
work participation in India is much 
lower than that of men, the proportion 
of women among the poor workers 
would also be lower Hence, we need 
to compare the share of women work- 
ers among the poor workers with the 
share of all women workers in the 
total workforce 

Among all workers while 31% 
are women (Table 2), the share of 
women among poor workers 1s nearly 
36% (Table 3) Similar gender differ- 
entials were observed among the total 
and poor workers ın rural and urban 
areas Among the total informal work- 
ers, 32% were women (Table2) While 
we do not obtain direct estimates of 
poor workers in the informal economy, 
weuse the proxy of self-employed and 
casual workers for informal workers 
We found that a much larger propor- 











TABLE 1 

Per centage of Poor Among Workers by Activity Status, Gender and Location, 1999-00 
Activity Status Rival Urban AllAreas 

Male Female Male Female Male Female AlI 

All Woikers 
Self-Employed 242 269 300 423 253 286 264 
Regular 144 184 164 194 156 190 162 
Casual 423 472 529 613 437 483 454 
All 299 347 28 3 387 295 352 313 

Non-agııcultural Workers 
Self-Employed 25 0 33 8 29 0 409 270 36 6 29 2 
Regular 118 150 164 25 4 147 220 159 
Casual 300 39 0 498 555 376 456 390 
All 227 314 268 345 248 329 264 


Source NSSO 20014 


tion of poor self-employed and casual 
workers, 36 and 38% respectively, 
were women (Table 3) 

Among the total non-agricultu- 
ral workforce while 1996 were women 
(Table 2), 24% of the poor non- 
agricultural workers were women 
(Table 3) While 19% of the infor- 
mal non-agricultural workers were 
women, 2896 of the poor self emp- 
loyed workers were women There- 
fore, while the share of women in the 
total and informal workforce was 
not overwhelming, especially in the 
non-agricultural sectors, their share 
amongthe poorinformal workers was 
larger 


O of employment In India 
the growth of employment has not 


kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion and labour force, particularly 1n 
the nineties (Unn: 2001) About 60% 
of the workforce continues to be 
employed in agriculture. The growth 
of non-agricultural employment was 
faster than that of population and 
labour force, though ata declining rate 
during this period Another feature of 
the structure of employment in India 
1s the large proportion of persons with- 
out ‘jobs’ — that 1s employment with 
relatively stable contracts 

Open unemployment in India is 
relatively low, whilethe greater prob- 
lem faced by the majority ofthe work- 
ers 1s that of under-employment, or 
employment at low levels of income 
This is because most of the population 


4 In 1999-2000 the official all India poverty 
line wasdrawn at Rs 336 percapita per month 
in rural and Rs 451 in urban areas 


5 Theempirical analysis ts based on asurvey 
of 1236 households conducted in Gujarat 
where we have concentrated on poor workers 
in the informal economy in the city of 
Ahmedabad and in villages in the surrounding 
five districts In order to do this we have cho- 
sen the sample trom relatively poor housing 
colonies, slums and chawls ın urban areas and 
low caste hamlets in the villages For details 
see Unni and Rani, 2002 
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TABLE2 


Share of Women Workers m the Total, Informal 


and Formal Workforce, 1999-2000 


Rural Urban 
All Workers 
Total Worktorce 34 6 197 
Intormal Workforce 353 200 
Formal Workforce 176 183 
Non-agricultural Workers 
Total Worktorce 214 178 
Intormal Woiktorce 225 179 
Formal Worktorce 160 174 


— —“—k—— 
Note The intormal workforce 1s based on the residual 
method Source Computed as indicated in footnote 1 


trom NSSO(2001a) and DGE&T 


1s too poor to remain unemployed and 
is forced to undertake some economic 
activity tosurvive Atthe micro level,” 
on average vve observed that 301 days 
of work were available to the workers 
with women workers being more vul- 
nerable and obtaining only 285 days 
of work 

The most vulnerable were the 
casual and piece-rate workers ın terms 
of number of days of work, obtaining 
only about 255 days of work in the 
year Women workers-wereespecaally. 
eS The 
average days refer to the number of 
days on which the worker found work 
and 1s not standardized for an eight- 
hour day It also includes multiple 
economic activities engaged in by the 
worker These numbers hide the un- 
deremployment faced by the workers 

The percentage of persons 
reporting open unemployment was 
higher in our sample than the natio- 
nal average of 7 3% in 1999-2000 
(Sundaram 2001) About 19% of the 
workers reported open unemploy- 
ment and on an average these workers 
reported 129 days of unemployment 
The insecurity 1n the labour market 
faced by the women workers in not 
finding enough work to meet the sub- 
6 These include persons reporting themselves 


to be seeking and available for work any time 
duringthe year 


sistence needs of the house- 
holds 1s clearly reflected 1n 
their larger proportion facing 


Total openunemployment (23%) 
The insecurity of work 
310 among the casual and piece- 
320 ratevvorkers ısfurtherreflected 
180 inthe high proportion facing 
unemployment at some time 
194 during the year, 36% and 25% 
199 respectively While casual 
168 workers reported 137 days of 


unemployment, the seasonal 
nature of agricultural activity 1s 
brought out here by the large 
number of days (134) of unem- 
ployment However, women workers 
in self-employed agriculture faced 
comparatively less open unemploy- 
ment because women workers in these 
households combine cultivation and 
animal husbandry, which is mainly an 
activity undertaken by women 


The quality of employment ın the 
informal economy can be judged by 
the income earned In the informal 
economy the level of income differs 
by gender and kind of activity that the 
worker 1s involved in The average 
annual income per worker for all 
workers was Rs 14208 The women 
workers’ annual individual earnings 
were lower (Rs 12192) compared to 
men (Rs 16704) Across the 
activity status, prece-rate work- 
ers had the lowest incomes 
(Rs 7488), lower than casual 


skilled occupations They continue 
to be engaged ın home based work 
despite such low incomes in the 
absence of better alternatives, due to 
lack of education and skills, and also 
due to the bu: den of domestic respon- 
sibilities 

Gender segregation of occupa- 
tions partly explained the relatively 
higher incomes for men Across the 
self-employed category we observed 
that while women were involved in 
selling or petty trade, men were 
engaged ın selling, tailoring, carpen- 
try, personal services and garage 
mechanics Similarly, across the sala- 
ried employees we found that women 
were engaged ın community and 
health services, which were relatively 
low paid jobs Men were engaged in 
public services as clerks, peons, dri- 
vers ın public and private companies 
and government organizations, which 
were comparatively better paid and 
more secure 
Comparison of annual house- 
hold incomes across the gender of the 
head ofthe households, showed lower 
incomes among the female-headed 
households (Rs 30960) compared to 
male-headed households (Rs 35568) 
While the average household income 
was above the poverty line, a large 
proportion of households (4496) were 
poor, obtaining incomes below the 


TABLE 3 


Share of Women Workers Among the Poor 


Workers, 1999-2000 








workers, self-employed and an woe 
definitely the salaried regular ^! Workers 
employees All 382 384 196 
Most of these piece-rate 394 251 214 
workers were women emp- 188 262 356 
loyed in home-based work in 361 191 376 
the manufacturing industry, Non-Agriculture 
concentrated ın specific indus- Ali 266 321 184 
tries li«keagarbathi making, bıdı 208 217 248 
rolling, garment and kite mak- 234 195 239 
ing, most of them with very low 284 221 201 





incomes and in relatively low 


Source NSSO,2001a 


poverty line Among all households, 
a higher proportion of self-employed 
non-agriculture and casual labour 
households were below the poverty 
line The nature of these activities, 
with no fixed employer or stable con- 
tracts, does not entitle them to any 
social security benefits This further 
contributes to their low incomes and 
makes them more vulnerable 


W.... workers face further dis- 


advantages due to household and 
childcare responsibilities at home, 
which penalize them ın the labour 
market for not being available for 
fixed-time work This becomes a key 
factor in women's weak position in 
terms of earnings and occupations ‘It 
is sometimes claimed that labour mar- 
kets adapt so as to allow women to 
combine paid work with unpaid work 
— foi example, part time work and 
home-based work But, thiskind ot ad- 
aptation is one-sided — more designed 
to allow the productive economy 
access to workers whose entry into 
the labour market is constrained by 
domestic responsibilities than to give 
weight to the contribution that wom- 
en'sunpaid work makes to the produc- 
tiveeconomy' (Elson 1999 613) 
With all these constraints 
women tend to be relatively more 





Irregulaiity of Work by Individual Income Groups 


engaged in irregular work (29%) than 
men (17%) This further lowers the 
levels of then individual incomes 
Acrossthe individual income groups, 
It was observed that as the 1ncome 
level rose, the proportion of workers 
having irregular work declined (Fig- 
ute 1) and this trend was similar across 
gender Thus, part-time, irregular 
work was a major factor contributing 
to women's lower incomes, to a large 
extent this was due to the double bur- 
den of work Irfegular work therefore 
becomes both a cause and a conse- 
quence of low incomes and poverty of 
women in the informal economy 


I. ordei to make up for poor income 
and irregular work, a higher propor- 
tion of women undertook multiple 
economic activities This is a form of 
security, both work and income, and 
compensates for both lack of and the 
low productivity of theirexisting work 
Such work also allows them to man- 
age their dual responsibility inamuch 
more efficient manner About 27% of 
the workers were engaged in multiple 
activities during the course of the day, 
while nearly 40% undertook multiple 
activities during the year A larger pro- 
portion of women engaged in multi- 
pleactivities ın a day (37%) and during 
the year (4572) compared to men 
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Apart from having irregular 
work a large proportion of women 
salaried employees also faced the 
problem of having unstable contracts 
at work and lack of fringe benefits 
like paid holidays, sick leave, health 
insurance, workers’ compensation, 
retirement benefits and so on A large 
proportion of these women in the 
urban areas were employed as domes- 
tic workers, in cleaning and caring, 
while in the tural areas they were 
employed ın community and health 
services The salaried comprised 996 
of the workers, with a higher propor- 
tion of men (12%).compared to women 
(6%) Across gender only 3% of the 
men and 8% of the women had no 
contracts at all Women workers were 
more likely to have verbal contracts 
(56%) rather than written ones (37%) 
This shows the precarious nature 
of work in which the women were 
involved 


T... informality of work and gen- 
der related constraints combine to 
result in irregular work, multiple 
activities, low productivity work such 
as piece-rate outwork, and all this 
implies poverty for the women and 
their households However, women 
in poor households contribute subs- 
tantially to the economic resources of 
households and their material stand- 
ards of living It is worth noting that 
women make this financial contribu- 
tion despite the fact that a large pro- 
portion of their employment ts in the 
form of part-time or informal work 
They arelow paid, less secure and less 
protected by legislation ortrade union 
organization Women partly seek such 
work because ofthe unpaid care work 
they do, the prime constraint being the 
needs of the children 

What might appear secondary 
from the point of view of the labour 
marketis, however, mol impor- 
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and the society atlarge Itisargued that 
“some of these differences can be 
explaıned by structural factors that 
include under investment in women's 
human capital, others by social and 
institutional norms that assign repro- 
ductive responsibilities almost exclu- 
sively to women and underplay their 
economic roles' (Mehraand Gammage 
1999 546) 


ius and ınformalıty of work 
is a continuum and per se does not 
create poverty It 1s the nature of eco- 
nomic activities due to the poor 
endowments of workers that creates 
vulnerabihties 

Education and skills Women, it 
ıs often claimed, are less productive 
because they are less educated and less 
dynamic, and because they take more 
time off to deal with family responsi- 
bilities A very small proportion ofthe 
women workers were professionally 
trained or had higher secondary edu- 
cation The majority of the women 
who were educated had studied either 
till primary, middle or high level At 
the micro levelthe level of education 
had an important influence on the kind 
of activity and employment that a 
worker engaged in It was observed 
that most women who were profes- 
sionally trained or had higher levels of 
education were engaged in salaried 
jobs, while a large proportion of illi- 
terate women were either engaged 
as casual labourers or were self- 
employed 

Under-investment in human 
capital 1s a major insecurity faced by 
women workers ın the informal 
economy This leadsto lack of market- 
able skills Most women workers had 
very low or limited skills 7 To capture 
the skill insecurity among women 
workers, they were queried about the 
ease with which anyone else could 
acquire the skill Given the rudimen- 
tary nature of the skills among the 


informal workers, 63% reported that 
their skills could be transferred easily 
This could also mean that the skill 
involved in their work was not very 
technical butsimple with theuse of less 
advanced production technologies 


T low levels of skills with which 
they operated also led to low level of 
earnings This was also observed in 
another study of Ahmedabad city 
(Rani and Unnı 2000), where in the 
construction industry the skilled® 
workers received earnings above the 
poverty line wage and full employ- 
ment compared to semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers Alarge proportion 
of workers also felt that due to lack of 
education and skill it was difficult to 
move into other alternative jobs This 
basically raises the need to focus on 
promotion strategies for increasing 
skills to improve the quality of emp- 
loyment, particularly for the vulner- 
able groups 1n the informal economy 
Women thus tend to be concentrated 
in the small scale production and per- 
sonal services, which are more likely 
tobe non-tradable and thus vulnerable 
to both falling incomes due to demand 
restraint and crowding effects because 
ofeaseofentry 

Capital The concentration of 
workers ın low productivity activities 
ısın part a reflection of entry barriers 
to other more lucrative activities, 
which require not only technical and 


7 Skill was defined to include knowledge 
about how to conduct the activity currently 
engaged ın For example, if a worker was 
engaged ın trading, we enquired about their 
capacity to keep accounts and manage the 
business 


8 Skilled construction workers include brick- 
layers, masons, reinforced concrete workers, 
tile and roof layers, plasters, supervisors and 
foremen, carpenters, plumbers, blacksmiths 
and electricians working in the construction 
industry Semi-skilled workers include white 
washers, pipe layers and construction work- 
ers not elsewhere classified Unskilled work- 
ers include loaders and unloaders 


entrepreneurial skills, butalso capital 
The self-employed workers face inse- 
curity due to lack of capital to under- 
take their operation Many of these 
activities do not have a legal recogni- 
tion such as manufacturing of kite or 
petty street trading This constrains 
the workers from approaching formal 
institutions for accessing credit The 
lack of access to credit to undertake 
their operations leads to income inse- 
curity and vulnerability among work- 
ers The self-employed workers 
operated with an average fixed capı- 
tal of Rs 8640 ın rural and Rs 22752 
inurban areas 


T. nature of activity and the scale 
of operations undertaken by men and 
women seemed to be different, in both 
rural and urban areas, as women ope- 
rated with lower capital compared to 
men About three-fourth of the self- 
employed workers in the sample ope- 
rated with fixed capital of less than 
Rs 500 Indirect questions to the self- 
employed workers, we found that 
57% ın urban areas and 50% ın rural 
areas reported lack of access to capı- 
tal to expand their business, the prob- 
lem being most acute for women in 
urban areas (77%) The lack of access 
to capital among a large proportion 
of women workers probably compels 
them to operate with such low levels 
of capital in low productivity acti- 
vities 

This would mean that the abi- 
lity of woman to expand and reap 
gains through economies of scale for 
diversifying the product 1s limited, 
and prevents them from entering into 
more lucrative activities This leads to 
concentration ın petty trade and ser- 
vice activities with low scales of ope- 
rations Itis in this context that access 
to credit assumes particular signifi- 
cance This trend of women operating 
with low levels of capital 1s specific to 
the informal economy, as access to 


resources ın this sector 1s often deter- 
mined not by the characteristics of 
enterprises such as their economic acti- 
vity and viability, but by the traits of 
the individuals who own and operate 
them (Canagarayah and Sethuraman 
2001) Theability of the self-employed 
to raise capital 1s limited due to their 
lack of contacts and low ability to bear 
risks arising from the poor economic 
and social status 

This apart, what 1s typical of 
many of the self-employed women 
entrepreneurs is that they have to ope- 
rate in such a way that allows them to 
manage family responsibilities, often 
without the aid of het male partner 
This depiives business women of the 
unpaid aid of family members that 
male-headed businesses often enjoy, 
on the one hand intensifying the dou- 
ble burden experienced by such 
women, and on the other reducıng the 
economic viability ofthe business We 
found that 60% of the women ope- 
rated their business from home, com- 
pared to only 2546 of the men 


i nformalıty ot work status 1s all per- 
vasive ın the economy irrespective 
of gende: Informal employment is, 
however, not static, but dynamic and 
changing The recent decade has seen 
drastic changes in the economy due to 
economic reforms These dynamic 
changes create different kinds of emp- 
loyment opportunities for both men 
and women, along with new kinds of 
insecurities The crucial difference by 
gender relates to the nature of work 
and degree of informality Men tend 
to be engaged ın more remuneratıve 
economic activities even within simi- 
lar occupations, suchas trading better 
quality goods and services Women 
are over-represented ın home-based 
and sub-contract work in exploitative 
exchange relationships Such a link 
between gender and informality arises 
out of social, cultural and economic 


barriers often reflected in their origi- 
nalendowments and creates situations 
of poverty Social and cultural norms 
also restrict the nature of economic 
activities women canengagein These 
norms are operated through caste and 
religious customs along with the 
household responsibilities of rearing 
and caring thrust upon women 


W. or the kınd of actıvıty that 


men and women get involved ın, 1s 
also changing far more rapidly than 
before Changing economic activity 
means acquiring new kinds of skills, 
some of whıch are technical The need 
to provide education and skill training 
becomes even more acute, especially 
for women who are further disadvan- 
taged since they are poorly endowed 
with education, skills and ownership 
of capital The economic reforms and 
opening up of the economy generate 
volatility in the market due to the inflow 
of goods from other countries and pos- 
sible outflow of capital and conse- 
quently work The rapidly growing 
and changing consumers choices add 
tothe volatility This affects the income 
and employment of the informal work- 
ers who are often engaged ın these 
activities, either trading or manufac- 
turing The volatility in the market 
also changes the nature of insecurities 
faced by these workers 

Many of these workers operate 
on capital borrowed on very high 
interest rates, and market volatility 
affects them quite adversely Given 
the increased pressures of efficiency 
the banks are even more reluctant to 
lend tosuch workers In orderto break 
this vicious circle of informality, gen- 
der and poverty the issue of employ- 
ment and income has to be directly 
addressed While low levels of educa- 
tion and skill remain major cons- 
traints, a mere focus on supply of 
formal modes of education cannot be 
a solution Availability of work on a 


regular basis with better remuneration 
is crucial to generate and improve the 
quality of employment For the self- 
employed access to credit and deve- 
lopment of marketing institutions 
that cater to the needs of poor women 
entrepreneurs would work to break 
the cycle 
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IT often seems difficult to articulate 
something sensible about the ongoing 
process of liberalization and globalı- 
zation There is a tendency to adopt 
ideological stances ahd quote macro 
data which supports one’s views, or 
else cite personal or micro experi- 
ences where the linkages with macro 
policies are unclear SEWA has tried 
not to take an ideological stand, but to 
understand how these processes are 
affecting poor women and how they 
could affect them ın the future The 
objective of studying the changes in 
women’s lives isto adopta pro-active 
stance on programmes and policies ın 
order to better the lives of women in 
theinformal economy 

We have tried to understand 
these issues by starting from the lives 
of poor people, to discover how and 
why their lives are changing Rather 
than enter the debate at the macro 
level, we observe the changes at the 
ground level and try and link them to 
macro changes and policies SEWA 
itself is situated within the informal 
economy, working in a large number 


Liberalization and women 


RENANA JHABVALA 


of sectors from agriculture to forestry, 
manufacturing to trade and services, 
and 1n many different locales from 
dense urban areas to dry and desert- 
lıke rural areas, ın many different 
states Women who are SEWA mem- 
bers or their neighbours and friends, 
can be seen as constituting a micro- 
cosm of the informal economy In this 
way SEWA is fortunate to have at its 
doorstep, even right inside its house, 
a large and varied sample of women 
in the informal economy 

In the course of SEWA's work, 
our members report many changes in 
their lives and work Measuring the 
changes and linking them with glo- 
balization or economic reform polı- 
cies 15, however, another matter In 
some cases it happens effortlessly For 
example, we found that the income of 
rag pickers was declining We were 
given two reasons for this First, due 
to the closure of the textile mills, the 
number of women and children pick- 
ing waste off the streets was increas- 
ingand enhanced competition implied 
that each person was able to collect 


less Second, the price of waste paper 
was coming down due to large scale 
imports This was directly related to 
trade liberalization 

Similarly, we found that women 
who were collecting gum in the forest 
experienced sudden declines 1n income 
and it was possible to link this to 
imports of gum from Sudan Simulta- 
neously, we also found that employ- 
mentin garment work was increasing 
due to export orders 

In many cases, however, the 
linkages are difficult to establish We 
find arapid increase in mechanization 


of agriculture, but are unable to say ` 


why this is happening now Similarly, 
the work available to women con- 
struction workers 1s decreasing It 1s 
unclear whether this ts because India 
has signed the WTO agreements and 
is mechanizing all construction 
woiks, or whether this 1s due to the 
post-earthquake recession 1n Gujarat, 
orthe increase 1n number of construc- 
tion workers after the textile mills 
shutdown 


T. linkages between macro and 
ground level changes emerge most 
clearly when we look at particular sec- 
tors As pait of the Group on Women 
VVorkers and Child Labour in the 
National Commission for Labour,! 
one of oui tasks was to comment on 
how liberalization had affected women 
woikers This group adopted a sec- 
toral approach and commissioned a 


| The Government of İndia set up the Second 
National Commission on Labour ın 2000 The 
tasks of thc Commission as per the terms of 
reference, was to suggest rationalization of 
existing labour laws ın the organized sectorand 
to suggestan umbrella legislation for ensur- 
Ing an optimum level of protection to the work- 
e1sin the unorganized sector The Commission 
examined a number ot issues tor which it set 
up five study groups The Group on Women 
Workers and Child Labour was set up to 
examine the issues relating to women work- 
ers and child labour The Commission sub- 
mitted its report in 2002 


number of studies for all the sectors 
where women were concentrated ? 

These studies show thatthere are 
major impacts in all sectors resulting 
froma variety offactors - technologi- 
cal change, flexiblization ofthe work- 
force, opening up of new markets, 
changing social norms, growing pres- 
sures on resources and so on Repro- 
duced below are some findings from 
afew studies 

Bidi rolling 15 a major source of 
employment for women which, how- 
ever, remains low-paid, insecure and 
hashealth implications Itisestimated 
that there are 4 5 million bidi workers 
ın India, of whom 8096 are women 
Globalization has affected this ındus- 
try intwo ways First, the international 
anti-tobacco campaign 1s threatenin g 
toreduce the work inthe industry even 
as bidis are finding a new international 
market The main challenge here is to 
implement the existing legislation for 
protection and welfare of bıdı work- 
ers as well as begin the search and 
retraining for new avenues of local 
employment 


T. crafts sector 1s already closely 
linked to the international markets 
with export earnings of over Rs 8,000 
crore The sector witnessed a dramatic 
increase in number of craftspersons — 
from 48 25 lakh persons during 1991- 
92t081 05 lakh ın 1997-98 The trend 
1s that while male participation in 
crafts has gradually decreased over the 
years, female participation has risen, 
particularly in the rural home-based 
crafts sector Women are concentrated 
incertain crafts like embroidery, weav- 
ing, cane, bamboo and grass products, 
costume jewellery, pottery and coir 


2 These studies were later widened and made 
more systematic for a seminar on Globaliza- 
tion and its Impact on Women Workers in the 
Informal Economy, sponsored by UNIFEM 
For a listing of the sector studies, please see 
references at theend of the paper 


products, though ın recent years, 
women have started entering male- 
dominated crafts like brassware The 
market for crafts products 1s expand- 
ing both in India and abroad and 
artisans have already begun blend- 
ing traditional skills with new tech- 
nologies and designs For women 
artisans ın particular, there 1s a need 
to promote skill upgradation along 
with amore market-oriented approach 
to production 


T study on industrial subcontract- 
ing reveals the extent to which major 
private and even public sector compa- 
nies haveresorted to outwork, includ- 
ing home-based work, in recent years 
Although this has 1ncreased work 
opportunities for women, the earnings 
remain low, well below the minimum 
wage Theaverage monthly earnings 
in technical trades like electricals is 
Rs 450 per month, no different from 
aggarbatti making or leaf plate mak- 
ing! Nor do workers have access to 
social security systems Duetothelow 
piece-rates in home-based work, 
women have to take the help of their 
children, and the incidence of child 
labour seems to be increasing in the 
home-based trades The 2000-2001 
round of the NSS indicates that there 
are over 28 million home-based work- 
ersın İndia 

Within the food processing sec- 
tor, the last decade has seen increas- 
ing marginalization of the small scale 
and unorganized sector A large pro- 
portion of food processing in the 
unorganized sector 1s carried out by 
women using the traditional skills in 
many primary food processing areas 
Extensive technological moderniza- 
tion in the organized sector has dis- 
placed not only large numbers of 
unskilled workers (mostly women), 
but also many skilled ones whose 
skills have become obsolete for han- 
dling new technologies Whereas gov- 
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ernment 1s investing heavily in the 
organized food processing sector, 
practically no attention has been paid 
to the unorganized sector 

Street vending constitutes 
another major employment area for 
women in both urban and rural areas 
There are close to 10 million urban and 
rural vendors in the country In the last 
five yearsthere has been a major pres- 
sure on vendors, which can certainly 
be traced to globalization In the urban 
areas, there 1s a tremendous increase 
of vehicular traffic due to the opening 
of the automobile markets Indian 
cities are now being planned and built 


"ike western ones with multistorey 


complexes and separate commercial 
centres, creating extra pressure on 
existing infrastructure and demanding 
large investment and rebuilding The 
street vendor 1s now perceived as a 
‘nuisance’ in the way of infrastructure 
modernization, and 1s being removed 
wholesale The Indian middle class 
too perceives Singapore and Dubai 
as model cities, with no place for the 
street vendor In the rural areas, there 
ıs an Increasing pressure on the rural 
haats as the space that was tradition- 
ally reserved for them 1s now being 
privatized and deployed for other 
purposes 


| tıs well known that our service sec- 
tor ıs rapidly expanding However, it 
1s less appreciated that the informal or 
unorganized service sector 1s expand- 
ing too, generating large scale open- 
ing of opportunities for women The 
largest increase ın employment oppor- 
tunities come from domestic service, 
education, including home-tuition 
and child care, and health services 
Unfortunately, these women workers 
have received little attention with the 
result that their earnings remain low 
and theiremployment insecure 

The health sector 1s also expand- 
ing There are between two to three 


million midwives in the country and 
most of the births in rural areas are 
still attended by them Unfortunately, 
insufficient attention has been paid to 
integrating these practitioners within 
the growing health system, ın ıncreas- 
ing their skills and helping them to 
attain the status of professional health 
providers There are approximately 
500,000 nurses of various categories 
ın the country Although there ıs a per- 
ceived shortage of nurses, the incomes 
of qualified nurses remains low at an 
average of Rs 60 per day m the rural 
areas and Rs 84 in the urban areas 
Many nurses are looking for opportu- 
nities to emigrate, particularly to west- 
ern countries There 1s a demand for 
Indian nurses in the Gulf countries, but 
on the whole Indian nurses have been 
replaced by migrants from the Philip- 
pines And due to the stringent visa 
and degree requirements, few nurses 
are able to access the more attractive 
western countries 


The evidence suggests that there are 
three main problem areas that emerge 
as a result of the impact of global and 
national forces on women ın the ınfor- 
mal economy (0) a lag ın the produc- 
tivity and wages of the unskilled as a 
result of global and national technical 
progress, (11) an increased vulnerabı- 
lity and insecurity in the new market 
and trade-oriented world, despite sig- 
nificant benefits of these same trends, 
and (ızı) a decrease 1n bargaining 
power of unskilled workers * Action 
at the ground level and macro policies 
then need to be directed towards build- 
ing up skills, setting up systems of 
security, and increasing the bargain- 
ing power of the workers 1n the infor- 
mal economy 

In India, perhaps more than in 
most countries, there 1s a division of 


3 See Jhabvala and Kanbur ın K Basu (ed), 
India's Emerging Economy, MIT Press, USA 
(forthcoming) 


workers in highly unequal ‘skill’ lev- 
els At the upper end are workers 
with a range of sophisticated skills 
who, especially after liberalization, 
have many new opportunities At the 
lower end, workers tend to learn their 
skills from each other or from within 
their families, and have a level and 
type of education which permits them 
little leeway in terms of learning and 
almost nothing ın terms of employ- 
ment Women workers tend to be 
crowded into the lowest rungs of the 
‘unskilled’ workers 


H...... many of these women 
are not really without skills. Skills 
need not be identified only with edu- 
cation or only as those presently cer- 
tified by professional agencies and 
traming institutes Some examples of 
skills, which are not recognised but 
which exist with local populations are 
women in forest areas with skills of 
recognising and using herbal plants, 
people with a mix of traditional and 
modern medical skills, skills relating 
to water storage, purification and 
usage, agricultural skills including 
seed preservation, storage, ıntercrop- 
ping, use of natural pesticides, and 
artisanal and crafts skills, both tradi- 
tional such as 1n embroidery or bam- 
boo work, or modern such as plumbers 
or auto mechanics Many of these 
skills are a mix of modern and tradı- 
tional as traditional craftspeople adapt 
to modern technologies and markets 
It ıs now well accepted that the 
service sector 1n İndia 1s growing more 
rapidly than any other major sector 
This is as true for the informal or unor- 
ganized sector as for the formal one 
There isa growing demand, especially 
in the urban areas, for domestic ser- 
vices, cooking and catering, cleaning 
services, health services, childcare and 
care of the elderly, educational ser- 
vices like tuition, beauty treatment, 
repair services and many others 


The construction sector 1s ex- 
pandingrapidly We have seen earlier 
that due to growing mechanization 
there 1s a decreased demand for 
manual labour However, the demand 
for skilled workers viz machine ope- 
rators, carpenters, machine operators, 
glaziers, masons, blacksmiths and 
soonis goingup 

Management and accounting 
skillsare becoming more important as 
the forms of organizations are chang- 
ing fast Current production systems 
rely on small, flexible organizations 
The management of such organi- 
zations calls fornew skills of commu- 
nication, interlinking and updating 
knowledge 

In India today, there ıs a growing 
expenditure on religious functions, 
festivals and social évents which pro- 
vide employment to many skilled 
craftspersons, artists, musicians and 
priests using traditional skills like 
making of rakhis, tazias, Ganpati sta- 
tues and soon These traditional skills 
are being adapted to modern themes 
and tastes in innovative ways, such 
as reflected ın new types of scenes/ 
pandals during the Puja festival 


T. crucial need in a globalizing 
world isto match the demand for skulls 
with the available supply and to build 
systems of skill training all over the 
country IntheIndian training system, 
the main emphasis 1s placed on the 
training of the young student There- 
after, she 1s expected to acquire skills 
at her own initiative and in her own 
way However, given the fast chang- 
ing technology and markets that the 
workers face, she should have the 
opportunity to change, upgrade and 
refresh her skill from time to time 
There is also a need to build ‘tiers’ of 
trained workers 

The present infrastructure and 
resources for training 1s mainly geared 
to the formal sector and to higher 


levels of skills To reach the mass of 
people, especially women, we need 
to create a new physical and human 
infrastructure Although infrastruc- 
ture 1s often thought of as buildings, 
equipment and other physical infra- 
structure, the most important partis the 
human resource, 1e the teachers. In 
the informal sector, skills are imparted 
by co-workers, neighbours and fam- 
ily members The methods of teach- 
ing and the institutions for these 
courses need to combine both formal 
and informal traditions. Teachers in 
formal institutions need to adapt their 
knowledge and teaching methods, 
at the same time the skilled workers 
ın the informal sector can learn some 
formal methods of teaching The guru- 
shishya orustad-shagird methods too 
need to be explored as pedagogy and 
introduced into teaching methods as 
they are more practical anda means to 
‘learn while you earn’ 

Most women learn skills from 
their mothers or other female rela- 
tives Here, the methods of teaching 
are even less formal than the guru- 
shishya or ustad-shagird which are 
mainly for boys Mothers teach their 
skills as part of a whole philosophy of 
life The particular skills the girl learns 
are seen as part of her future to serve 
her family, be it a skill to earn her an 
income or feed the family 


A. the same time as identifying and 
upgrading the ‘informal’ teachers, 1t ıs 
necessary to reorient and retrain the 
formal teachers Our teachers 1n tech- 
nical training institutes are at best 
equipped to teach educated boys and 
men However, if they change their 
teaching methods and simplify their 
language, they can also teach illiterate 
women For example, SEWA found 
that traming for cattle care, including 
artificial insemination, was taught 
mainly to men through written mate- 
rials, whereas 1t 15 mainly the women 


who look after the cattle Once the 
teachers were re-oriented, they were 
able to teach the women through pic- 
tures and practical experiments In 
Pakistan, AURAT Foundation, a 
women's organization, found that 
information on rmproved agricultural 
techniques was available mainly to 
men through agricultural extension 
services They developed a radio 
programme aimed at transferring agrı- 
cultural skills to women with great 
success 


T. increasing work insecurity 
can be traced to a number of factors 
including changes in skills and tech-~ 
nology in the market, lack of access 
to capital, to direct access to markets 
and lack of information and know- 
ledge about markets We have already 
dealt with issues of skills and techno- 
logy Access to capital 1s another 
major area which has been dealt 
within the literature on micro-finance 
The experience of SEWA Bank has 
shown that access to financial pro- 
ducts — savings and credit — increases 
the security of women First, it releases 
them from debt involving high inter- 
est payment Second, it allows them 
to take advantage of market opportu- 
nities by buying at wholesale rates 
and entering into businesses which 
are lucrativeatthetime Third, itincrea- 
ses their work security by allowing 
them and their families to diversify 
into new types of work Therefore, it 
1s important to promote microfinance 
as an instrument for promoting work 
security 

Another area is direct access to 
markets Most women nthe informal 
economy have no direct access to 
markets and work as casual workers, 
as piece-rate workers for traders, or 
sell their products to middlemen It is 
almost impossible for poor women 
workers to directly reach markets that 
are further away and hence more lucra- 
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tive, even more to compete with bet- 
ter endowed businessmen 

There have been many attempts 
to organize these women to directly 
reach markets One example 1s of 
the SEWA Trade Facilitation Centre 
(STFC) A significant number of 
SEWA members are embroidery 
workers, mainly ın rural areas In the 
last 10 years they have been hit by 
repeated disasters such as drought 
and cyclone, at such times embroidery 
1s the only livelthood they can sustain 
The objectives of SFTC are to link 
artisan rural micro-enterprises with 
the national, international, global and 
virtual marketplace, thereby offering 
access to both domestic and external 
trade opportunities and increased sus- 
tainable employment opportunities 
for the disaster-affected poorartisans 
In order to meet its goals, STFC uses 
the latest management tools and infor- 
mation technology to realize the true 
potential of the products produced by 
the artisans and to connect them with 
the targeted market arenas and seg- 
ments across the globe 


S... security still eludes most 
workers, especially women workers 
in the informal economy Existing 
schemes remain restricted to the 
organized sector, barely 1096 of the 
Indian workforce where employer- 
employee relationships can be clearly 
established For the millions in the 
unorganized sector or informal eco- 
nomy, social security continues to be 
amussing link in their struggle for sur- 
vival And yet, itis these unorganized 
workers who are the poorest of work- 
ers, and are most exposed to shocks 
and multiple risks that threaten their 
very survival 

The three main areas identified 
as vulnerabilities or insecurities in the 
lives of poor women (National Com- 


4 Report of the National Commission on 
Labour, Governmentot India 2002 
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mission on Labour)‘ are access to 
healthcare, childcare and vulnerabil- 
ity during old age 


T. following possıble measures 
were suggested to extend social secu- 
rity to the women in the unorganized 
sector « 

1 Health insurance Recently, the 
insurance sector has been opened up 
to private companies It 1s recom- 
mended that both public and private 
sector companies be required to 
extend a certain percentage of their 
insurance coverage to the workers in 
the unorganized sector The govern- 
ment may set up a special fund to 
support this 

2 Promote micro-insurance models 
in India. These models are being 


, newly tried and can be linked to the 


developing micro-finance organiza- 
tions SEWA has an integrated insui- 
ance programme which covers nearly 
150,000 members againsta variety of 
risks including illness and disasters 
resulting 1n damageto house and work 
tools 
3 Child care is an important need for 
security for women It needs to be 
made the responsibility not only ofthe 
woman worker, but of the family and 
society The National Commission on 
Labour recommended a child care 
fund of Rs 2160 crore per year 
4 The workers welfare funds and 
boards such as the Bidi Workers 
Welfare Fund, the Tamil Nadu Con- 
struction Workers Welfare Fund, the 
Maharashtra Mathadi Workers Board 
and so on, have been successful in 
reaching the unorganized sector as 
they are not based on an employer- 
employee relationship but can cover 
all workers in a particularsector atthe 
same time by raising the funds from 
the sector in the form of cess, tax or 
contributions 

Informal women workers often 
belong to socially marginalized sec- 


tions and then bargaining power 1s 
weak Withrecent changes their posi- 
tion has got even weaker What 1s 
needed 1s some form of empowerment 
through organizing Demands voiced 
through an organization, whether of 
individuals, professions or industry, 
arerelatively strong The organization 
is not merely an apt medium to resolve 
problems but an effective means to 
build the awareness of the economi- 
cally weak and backward and help 
them join the mainstream 


F.. there are the trade unions In 
India, the trade union movement has 
developed through the struggles of 
the workers mainly tn the industrial 
sector However, they cover only | 7 
crore workers and only 4% of the 
women workers, most of whom are ın 
the organized sector Furthermore 
with liberalization, the power and 
effectiveness of the trade unions has 
drastically declined Atthe same time 
there are a large number of trade 
unions working exclusively with the 
unorganized sector — SEWA, the 
National Alliance of Construction 
Workers, the National Fishworkeis 
Federation, the National Alliance of 
Street Vendors among others These 
unions, however, are isolated and 
divided and have only been able to 
reach asmall number of workers 
There are also a large number of 
cooperatives in the country Coopera- 
tives are people's organizations which 
promote and generate women's emp- 
loyment for those who do not have 
bargaining power in the labour mar- 
ket and aie at a lower level of eco- 
nomic hierarchy They help the poor 
to gain control of their resources and 
manage their own organizations They 
help members to enter the markets 
from which they are usually excluded 
as individual participants and help 
them bargain for better economic 
conditions Though organizing poor 


women workers into cooperatives 1s 
clearly a viable alternative there are 
very few women cooperatives It is 
often not possible for an unorganized 
group of women workers to register 
itself as à cooperative under the Co- 
operative Act as the legal/procedural 
requirements are too cumbersome 
Women also find it difficult due to 
attıtudınal and cultural constraints and 
lack of free time 

In the last two decades there 
has been a considerable proliferation 
of non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), many of whom work with 
women in many different sectors 
which affect the poor women There 
are also many small organizations 
who work at the local level These 
may be unregistered mandals or local 
associations In recent years govern- 
ment policies have actively promoted 
the growth of self-help groups 


D..... arich tradition of organiz- 
ing in India, women in the informal 
economy seem to have little voice at 
policy levels It seems that there are 
few forums where they can speak for 
themselves, and not many organi- 
zations which represent them In 
2001, I travelled extensively around 
Madhya Pradesh as the Chair of the 
Task Force on Unorganized Labour? 
and was forcibly struck by the degree 
of organization of the more powerful 
groups and the lack of voice of the 
workers Iquote below from my field 
notes $ 

‘In our tours in different areas, one of 
the main findings ts the lack of voice 
of these workers In many cases their 
conditions are quite pitiable, but they 
have no one to speak for them, and 


5 The Government ot Madhya Pradesh set up 
a Task Force on the Unorganized Sector Work- 
ersin 2001 


6 Report of the Taskforce on Unorganized 
Sector, Government of Madhya Pradesh, 
2002 


nowhere that they can speak them- 
selves On the other hand, other inter- 
est groups, such as employers have 
very strong and articulate lobbies We 
generally held meetings of all interest 
groups ın the districts we visited 
Wherever we went, we found that no 
one wanted to tell us about the real 
conditions of the workers, although 
everyone was very articulate about 
the problems of the industry In Katnı 
we visited workers in the limestone 
factories They do hard manual work 
but have weak and emaciated bodies, 
more than half of them are women 
They are covered in lime dust and work 
ın conditions where they are breath- 
ing in lime dust at least eight hours a 
day Many of the women bring their 
children along They were extremely 
scared and ran away when we came 
There is an obvious need for health 
and safety measures Their earnings 
are also very low 

“However, after our field visits 
we met employers and workers ın the 
circuit house The employers were 
there ın full force They gave us a list 
of their problems, about lack of coal 
etc There was one person from a 
national trade union He listed the 
same problems that the employers had 
identified, even excusing employers 
from paying minimum wages because 
of the many problems they faced! 
There were representatives from varı- 
ous government departments, includ- 
ing the labour department No one in 
the meeting wanted to tell us about 
the problems of the workers and pos- 
sible solutions 

"Similarly, in Damoh, we found 
that the bıdı workers earned less than 
Rs 15 perday However, when we met 
the employers and trade unions, we 
received many ‘complaints against 
the Bıdı Welfare Fund, as well about 
the quality of leaves, the state govern- 
ment’s forest policy and other griev- 
ances which more concerned the 
employer suchas taxes and cases reg- 


istered against them under the Child 
Labour Act No one mentioned that 
the workers were receiving such low 
earnings 

“Workers, ın every place, were 
very articulate about their problems 
and had many suggestions and solu- 
tions Butthere did not seem to be any 
organization or associations which 
would brings these issues to the notice 
of the relevant people ’ 
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Earlier we used local seeds and fertilizers, but 
still the yteld was good Now we have to buy 
hybrid seeds and chemical fertilizers which 
do not give good yields! If the cost of inputs 
increases any further, we will stop doing 
farming 
Group discussion Radhanpur, 
Banaskantha 


We purchased expensive seeds and tilled the 
land Now ourfields have been flooded When 
water recedes, we will have to hue tractorsand 
ploughagam Agriculture is becoming risky 


Agriculture has become more productive, but 
more expensıve Earlier we produced enough 
foodgrains for household consumption Now 
we have changed crops, we produce no 
foodgrains and have to buy from the market! 
In tobacco we need labour the year round In 
potato and banana we need labour fora short 
pertod 
İnter viewer Meaning only afew months? 
No, onl for afew days When we want to har- 
vest the fruit we may need ten to fifteen people 
Jor afewdays Then the) are let go 
Patel Pranjanbhaı Rarjibhai, 
Sarsa village, Kheda 
When there were no mechanical unplements 
we used to work for six months, now we hardly 
find work for 15 to 20 days 
Group discussion Radhanpur, 
Banaskantha 
We cannot gooutand sell the produce and mer- 
chants are not willing to buy it 
Group discussion of women 
agricultural labourers 


INDIA has a predominantly agrarian 
economy 70% of her population 1s 
rural, of those households, 60% 
engage 1n agriculture as their main 
source of income According to the 


Women agriculture workers 


REEMA NANAVATY 


1991 Census, there are 74 lakh agri- 
culture workers ın India, and three 
lakh within Gujarat Ofall agriculture 
workers, 99 4% work ın the informal 
sector " Thus, the sheer numbers 
and proportion of India’s workforce 
dependent on agriculture labour and/ 
or small scale agriculture demands 
attention 

Agriculture is a key source of 
livelihood for SEWA's membership 
64% of the total informal sector 
workforce depends on agriculture 
and 38% of all agriculture workers 
are women ? SEWA members have 
called attention to their increasing 
need for economic security as work 
1s irregular and uncertain When it 
can be found it is for long hours at 
low wages Therefore, SEWA initi- 
ated an “agrıculture campaign' to bet- 
ter understand the issues, to identify 
thetypes of safeguards needed to pro- 
vide economic security to agriculture 
workers, and to develop strategic 
interventions 

SEWA works predominantly in 
the north and northwest regions of 
Gujarat which have a harsh climate 


1 Jeemol Unni, ‘Size, Contribution and 
Characteristics of Informal Employment in 
India,” Workshop on Globalization and its 
Impact on Women Workers in the Informal 
Economy, 4-5 December 2002 


2 Ibid 
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saline land and groundwater with 
frequent droughts As much of agri- 
culture is rainfed, yields are unpredict- 
able Followingthe Green Revolution, 
India witnessed a boost in agricul- 
tural productivity However, the main 
beneficiaries remain large farmers 
who, with larger land holdings and 
irrigation facilities, are better posi- 
tioned to take advantage of economies 
of scale, new technologies and multi- 
ple cultivation seasons Small and 
marginal farmers and landless agrı- 
cultural labourers have been left out 
They have little or no land, less know- 
ledge and access to innovations and 
technology, minimal capital oraccess 
to credit and no bargaining power 
With few links to the markets in which 
their products are sold (or in the case 
of landless labourers, to alternative 
wage or self-employment), they are 
forced to rely on large farmers and 
middlemen Women are especially 
excluded as ‘We need direct market 
linkages, access to quality seeds and 
fertilizers Then only will agriculture 
remain viable ” 

‘Every year there are new varieties 
of seeds and fertilizers But there sno 
extension and education The farmer 
isnotfully informed of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the new variety 
Government should strengthen exten- 
sion and education ” 

SEWA's membership includes 
marginalized women involved in 
every aspect of agriculture as small 
and marginal farmers, landless agrı- 
cultural sharecroppers, and casual 
labourers working in agriculture- 
related, on-farm activities such as 
tobacco processing, cotton pod shell- 
ing, farm irrigation and fertilizer dis- 
tribution The profile of informal 
sector agriculture workers consists 
of both producers as well as workers 
in all other agriculture allied actı- 
vities Further, due to the following 
processes, they are becoming increas- 
ingly vulnerable 


Small-scale producers Insecure pro- 
fits — The increasing cost of inputs 
has shrunk the profit margin and 
raised the level of investment required 
and therefore risk ın each growing sea- 
son This 1s aggravated by unreliable 
yields and frequent drought 

Outdated practices Marginal 
farmers lack technical knowledge and 
access to 1mproved agriculture meth- 
ods This results in low yields of pro- 
ducts that fail to meet the quality 
requirements of the market Skill and 
capacity upgradation training 1s 
needed to achieve improved produc- 
tion and quality 


bə competition The libera- 
lization of trade in agriculture com- 
modities forces small and marginal 
farmers to compete with foreign pro- 
ducers in domestic as well as export 
markets It will most likely lead to a 
decrease ın domestic prices and the 
imposition of stricter quality stand- 
ards In particular, this will create 
problems for marginal farmers who 
are currently unaware of the chang- 
ing scenario and of the demands, rules 
and regulations of the global trading 
system 

Environmental degradation 
Post-Green Revolution agricultural 
practices have aggravated environ- 
mental deterioration characterized 
by depleted water tables, increasing 
salinity of both water and land and 
desertification Sustainable agricul- 
ture through an integrated approach 
to land and water management, plant 
protection practices and strong sup- 
port of animal husbandry needs to be 
encouraged Use of recycled natural 
resources should be given priority 
Agriculture Labourers Decrea- 
sing demand for labour — Changes ın 
cropping patterns and increased 
mechanization have eliminated many 
employment options for agriculture 
workers Many large farmers are 


replacing their tobacco crops with 
banana and sugarcane Compared to 
tobacco, which provided year-round 
employmentforagrıculture labourers, 
banana and sugarcane are consider- 
ably less labour intensive Further- 
more, rich farmers now find it more 
efficient and cost effective to use the 
latest technology for harvesting and 
threshing, processes which were ear- 
lier done by hand 

Increasing labour supply For 
weeding and other activities, migra- 
tory labour 1s hired on contract basis 
for lower wages, thus increasing local 
unemployment 

Having identified the major 
issues, SEWA helped agriculture 
workers to form their own local orga- 
nizations as cooperatives in aregional 
federation These agriculture workers 
organizations aim to increase produc- 
tivity, yield, bargaining power and 
income through the following stra- 
tegy (0) Educating small and marginal 
farmers on technical skills, methods 
of costing and pricing, and the ımplı- 
cations and requirements of increas- 
ingly liberalized trade (n) Building 
linkages with technical research and 
marketing organizations (ız) Collec- 
tively purchasing agriculture inputs 
at lower rates seeds, fertilizers, and 
equipment (rv) Initiating alternative 
income generation activities such as 
agro-forestry, horticulture, vermicul- 
ture and compost manufacturing 


U... analyzing its rural members’ 
economic insecurity, SEWA found 
that the issues around which agricul- 
ture workers needed to organize were 
highly area specific. Agriculture 
workers in semi-arid areas battling 
water scarcity, salinity ingress and 
high fluoride content in their soils 
and water sources face challenges dif- 
ferent from those in tribal areas who 
have traditionally earned their liveli- 
hoods through the forests and hills 


and are now facing displacement In 
the former context, the first priority 
of agriculture workers 1s to curb soil 
erosion and land degradation and to 
reverse ravine formation 

While trying to address the 
issues of agriculture workers ın such 
different and varying agroclimatic 
zones, ıt became apparent that in the 
eyes of the government, agriculture 
universities and researchers, agricul- 
tureis narrowly defined as cultivation 
Moreover, it 1s further compartmen- 
talızed into agriculture, horticulture, 
floriculture and so on In direct con- 
trast, the reality of the small farmer 
demands that agriculture be seen ın 
a holistic and integrated manner 
With limited resources, a creative 
approach needs to integrate agricul- 
ture, horticulture, floriculture, aqua- 
culture, dairying, composting and 
vermiculture ın order for small piece 
of land to be used optimally to gene- 
rate yearround employment 


T. following are four examples 
of the activities and interventions 
initiated by individual agriculture 
workers’ organizations with SEWA’s 
support These interventions, flowing 
from the most urgent concerns con- 
fronting each of the respective work- 
ers’ organizations, stand as pilot 
models of how core actions — natural 
resource conservation, optimization 
of the land, introduction of appropri- 
ate technology — can be tailored to 
changing contexts The overriding 
goals remain the same to increase 
land productivity and income to 
make agriculture a sustainable liveli- 
hood 

In addition, these case studies 
underscore the importance and rele- 
vance of organization ın increasing 
agriculture workers' economic secu- 
rity SEWA's long history as a trade 
union of self-employed workers lends 
solutions to a new field with its own 


setofchallenges Thetried and tested 
strategies were tweaked, identifying 
new forms of organizations to meet 
individual situation's needs. Finally, 
the following four situations highlight 
the important role and contribution of 
women in agriculture 


M sos Women Tree Grower's 
Cooperative Duetorapid industiiali- 
zation and the absence of necessary 
backward-forward linkages for inputs 
and marketing, the small and marginal 


farmers and agriculture workers 1n ” 


Mehsana district were slowly losing 
most of their land and assets In par- 
ticular, excessive irrigation from bore 
wells dramatically reduced the water 
table and rendered the remaining 
water high in fluoride content With 
irrigation becomimg expensive and 
without dependable rains, many small 
and marginal farmers were forced to 
either migrate or take to casual Jabour 
Women agriculture workers were 
even harder hit they could find no 
alternative work and often had to walk 
miles to collect the necessary fodder 
and fuel 

SEWA organized the women 
agriculture workers into a coopera- 
tive They demanded and eventually 
received government revenue land 
However, ıt was not an easy process 
as the existing, disjointed laws in 
concerned departments led toa tricky 
struggle Under the Cooperative Act, 
the cooperative could be registered 
only if the members own land How- 
ever, as per the revenue department, 
revenue land could be allotted only to 
acooperative 

The struggle dragged on fortwo 
and a half years, until finally, with 
SEWA's continued intervention, the 
revenue.and cooperative departments 
came to a mutually agreeable alterna- 
tive the landless agriculture workers 
had to be registered as a tree growers’ 
cooperative rather than as an agricul- 


ture workers’ cooperative They were 
able to form a cooperative for grow- 
ing trees on government revenue 
wasteland Only then, on registering 
the cooperative, could the revenue 
wasteland be allotted 

Through the cooperative, the 
women systematically planned to 
make optimum use of the available 
land employing a multi-faceted 
approach With partnering the local 
research station of the Guyarat Agri- 
culture University for technical assist- 
ance, they were able to maximize 
production and income by using sci- 
entific agriculture practices, including 
horticulture, agro-forestry, drip irriga- 
tion, compost pits and rainwater har- 
vesting techniques They utilized 
low-cost methods of boosting pro- 
ductivity such as designing cropping 
patterns to enrich the soil. For exam- 
ple, the mung plant's root increases 
the soil's nitrogen content, therefore 
strategic placement and alternation 
of mung augments subsequent crops 
In all activities the cooperative en- 
couraged participation of all village 
communities and women ın their 
efforts 


Ta, the Vanlaxmı cooperatıve 
stands as a model for the entire district 
demonstrating how the landless poor 
can successfully implementcollective 
agriculture Women who earned just 
Rs 15 as agricultural day labourers 
and neverengaged in matters of yield, 
sale, expenditure or market, are now 
recognized as farmers They meticu- 
lously manage their land, tracking 
each and every cost The cooperative 
has acquired 1mproved equipment 
such as a power tiller, thresher and a 
drip irrigation system The plan also 
ensures full employment tor members 
and the land meets todder and fuel 
needs ofthe village Asalicensed and 
authorized seed distributor by the 
Gujarat State Seed Corporation, the 
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cooperative also provides timely and 
reasonably priced quality seeds not 
only to its own village but the entire 
area 

Still, the struggle ıs by no means 
over The land was allotted on a 15 
year lease Just as the land reaches its 
peak fertility and performance with 
maximum yields, the lease will expire 
The threat of losing their asset, and 
with it the fruits of fifteen years of 
investment, therefore looms large 
Clearly, the women will have to con- 
tinue their battle to secure long term 
utilization that allows for long term 
planning ,and maximum benefit 
through entering the renewal process 


S abarkantha Women Farmer’s 
Association The Sabarkantha district 
1s asemi-arid area heavily affected by 
soil erosion due to extremely sandy 
soil This has resulted in ravine for- 
mation and overall land degrada- 
tion, negatively affecting agriculture 
productivity and agriculture related 
employment 

SEWA organized the women 
agriculture workers/farmers into the 
Sabarkantha Women Farmer’s Asso- 
ciation The association, with SEWA’s 
support, has initiated watershed deve- 
lopment techniques to check soil 
erosion To supplement its activities, 
the cooperative also provides full 
employment for displaced agricul- 
ture workers by encouraging them to 
form tree-growe1 societies and start 
sapling nurseries 

In support of its economic inter- 
ventions, the cooperative also orga- 
nizes the women into self help and 
savings and credit groups and pro- 
vides the necessary training for skill 
and leadership development, aware- 
ness generation and capacity build- 
ing Such local organization capacity 
building efforts ensure the members' 
self-reliance Finally, the cooperative 
haslinked up with various government 


development and welfare schemes 
to accelerate asset building for its 
members 

Sukhi Mahıla SEWA Mandal In 
1991, the Sukhi dam submerged the 
landand villages of agriculture work- 
ers in the tribal areas of Pavi Jetpur in 
Vadodara district of Gujarat As com- 
pensation, they were given land near 
the village resettlement sites When- 
ever dams are constructed, working 
families ın different trades and occu- 
pations are displaced and need reha- 
bilitation 


T. challenges faced by women- 
headed agrıcultural households are 
partıcularly complex Therefore, they 
require more support and time to once 
again secure their livelihoods Tradi- 
tionally, these women survive through 
a mıx of collecting forest produce, 
agriculture, dairying and/or poultry 
raising When displaced, at best they 
receive only land, resettlement sche- 
mes fail to take into account their 
multifaceted survival strategy Even 
the land itself 1s often less fertile, 
rocky, unlevelled and far from the for- 
ests on which they depend The land 
1s notready for immediate cultivation, 
yet women and their families have 
no other supplementary source of 
income How can they survive the 
resettlement transition period when 
they are completely severed from their 
livelthood? 

SEVVA organized the relocated 
workers into the Sukhi Mahila SEWA 
Mandalto initiate economic rehabili- 
tation Under the leadership of the 
women agriculture workers, they ını- 
tiated land development and installed 
irrigation facilities They also started 
alternative income generation pro- 
grammes for the suddenly unem- 
ployed, including sapling nurseries, 
poultry units, animal husbandry, 
mushroom cultivation and social for- 
estry initiatives 


SEWA Gram Mahila Haat In 
1999, SEWA Gram Mahila Haat, a 
state-level apex marketing organiza- 
tion was established with the help of 
Government of Gujarat's Commis- 
sioner of Rural Development to pro- 
vide market, financial and technical 
assistance to small and marginal far- 
mers and agricultural labourers It 
attempts to eliminate dependence on 
middlemen and help members reach 
markets all over the country to sell 
their produce 

SEWA’s experience 1n organiz- 
ıng agriculture workers to build their 
own associations underscores that dif- 
ferent approaches and intei ventions 
must be adopted according to con- 
text specific needs and issues Also, 
a holistic and integrated approach to 
agriculture development must incor- 
porate technical training, introduction 
of appropriate technology, and natu- 
1al resource development through 
watershed planning 

In all of its activities, SEWA 
has found that sustainable develop- 
ment depends on understanding the 
elements that fuel poverty and stra- 
tegically working with women to 
address these aspects of their vulner- 
ability through asset building, capac- 
ity building, organizing forcollective 
strength and social protection Action 
to strengthen the economic security 
ofagriculture workers and their fami- 
lies can be best charted through this 
framework 


Bass women constitute two- 
thirds of the agriculture work force, 
they own less than one-tenth of the 
agricultural lands Women must be 
allowed to own land Through soil 
regeneration activities and waste- 
land development, women can build 
productive assets while obtaining 
supplementary employment Land- 
less women need to be organized into 
cooperatives to avail of existing gov- 


ernment schemes for land develop- 
ment and the creation of fodder farms 
and pasture land 

Land allotted ın the women’s 
own name or in the name of her wom- 
en's cooperative 1s used more effec- 
tively Such groups can construct 
water harvesting, storage and ırrıga- 
tion structures to revive wasteland 
The programme affect 1s two-fold 
first from an environmental pers- 
pective it regenerates natural resou- 
ices, thus reducing soil erosion and 
desertification Second, it provides a 
source of supplementary income, fod- 
dei, foodgrains and vegetables for 
the women and ıs aresource they can 
hand down tothe next generation The 
SEVVA Vanlaxmı Cooperative is a 
prime example women developed 
community wasteland, reaped a har- 
vest three times that of normal produc- 
tion, and thereby ensured a sustained 
livelihood 


M ore than 90% of the rural poor 
engage in agriculture, however, most 
1ely on outdated agricultural practices 
and have little access to impioved 
techniques or important information 
aboutadvances inthe industry Women 
dıe especially excluded and over- 
looked The SEWA experience dem- 
onstiates that if technical training 1s 
provided to poor farmers, ın partı- 
cular women, they 1mplement this 
knowledge in their own fields, har- 
vest bigger yields, and reap higher 
incomes 

Furthermore, in oider to keep 
the rural poor abreast of the best and 
most appropriate practices, they must 
be actively engaged in research and 
development Currently agriculture 
research 1s carried out predominantly 
in unincorporated research centres 
and fails to reach out to farmers or to 
the actual context in which they work 
Agriculture research must reach the 
field First, research teams should 


include farmers, particularly women 
farmers, in the process from the very 
beginning As R&D for every other 
product, even down to lipstick, starts 
with consumerconsultation, so should 
agriculture research start with the 
users themselves 

Second, research should be 
done not only in laboratories but 
also at the field level It should base 
its models on the actual characteristics 
ofthe land, water, community compo- 
sition, and level of social development 
of the target areas where it will even- 
tually be implemented It must take 
on the assumptions of specific geo- 
agro-climatic conditions in which the 
majority of small and marginal farm- 
ers work For example, by and large 
women farmers depend on rainfed 
agriculture as they do not have access 
to affordable irrigation Thus, some 
R&D needs to focus on innovations 
ın dry-land farming 

Third, the results of agricultural 
research must not be merely an aca- 
demic advance known only to those 
who work and study 1n university 
ıvory towers The findings must be 
shared with those women farmers 
who depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood 


VV...: must be organızed to gaın 


leverage ın their1elationship with the 
government, landowners and traders 

Women farmers are generally invis- 
ible to the public agriculture agenda 

Despite the fact that women contri- 
bute more labour to Indian agriculture 
than men, land remains almost solely 
in male hands This ıs bothasymptom 
and a cause of their lack of voice and 
consequent neglect Few government 
schemes include landless women as 
beneficiaries, mostexclusively target 
men Thus women do not benefit 
from public agriculture development 
efforts Forexample, although women 
constitute more than half of India's 


landless labour, neither the govern- 
ment's social forestry scheme nor 
their nursery scheme has a specific 
role for landless women Women 
must, therefore, collectively demand 
to be actively included in all govern- 
ment schemes 

Sharecropping 1s common in 
Gujarat Most of the poor who have 
land are small and marginal far- 
mers, 50% of these are women Due 
to the lack of capital to increase their 
own land holdings or to individually 
finance the inputs for a larger area of 
cultivation, they sharecrop land from 
largerfarmers The large farmer pays 
for the inputs and provides the land, 
the labourer undertakes cultivation 
After an entire season of labour, the 
sharecropper receives only one-fourth 
of the total yield This distribution 
needs to be renegotiated to achieve 
fair compensation for women farmers 
and landless women 

The current agriculture mar- 
keting system in India poses many 
barriers for women’s profitable par- 
ticipation It is difficult for women to 
enter the mainstream market, traders 
control the pricing of sales and pur- 
chases and producers, especially small 
and marginal farmers and women, 
are reduced to the role of price-takers 
Marginal farmers collectively could 
gain more leverage for bargaining, 
increasing the returns on their agricul- 
ture products For this to happen, this 
group must be organized for better 
bargaining power ın the market 


A s informal sector workers are 
statistically also some of India's most 
poor and vulnerable, measures must 
be taken to safeguard their economic 
security First, existing schemes must 
reach the maximum number of quali- 
fying small and marginal farmers, this 
requires that the land transfer process 
be simplified Most land farmed sepa- 
rately by individual sons/daughters is 
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still registered jointly under the name 
of the head of the family Although the 
reality 1s that four or more small and 
marginal farmers are cultivating small 
pieces of a larger unit of land, Indian 
law considers the land a large farm 
under the name of the father The off- 
spring are not recognized as small 
farmers and are thus excluded from 
government schemes 

Currently, the procedure for 
transferring the land into the separate 
small farmers’ names 1s complicated 
and time consuming The process 
often takes between five and ten years, 
though there have been cases where 
ithas dragged out over an entire gene- 
ration Simplifying the process will 
allow allocated funds for small and 
marginal farmers to more efficiently 
reach the needy target population, 
benefiting the entire family 


S econd, ın the face of volatility in 
agriculture product prices due to fac- 
torsthatthe farmers cannotcontrol, the 
small and marginal producers must be 
ensured fair prices for their produc- 
tion This fluctuation will increase 
as trade liberalization opens India's 
markets to the fluctuation of inter- 
national supply, demand and prices 
Because of their low capacity for sto- 
rage and their need for 1mmediate 
revenues, small and marginal farmers 
are hardest hit by fluctuating prices 
and low returns Produceis are often 
forced to sell at a price that does not 
evencovercosts of production Where 
traders have a monopoly, buyers and 
middlemen dictate prices, depriving 
the small and marginal farmer of a fair 
market value for her product 

Third, as industrialization and 
urbanization are expanding into tradi- 
tionally rural areas, agricultural land 
must be protected for small farmers 
As result of urban sprawl, small and 
marginal farmers sell their agricul- 
tural land Women are the first to be 


forced to sell their farms The advent 
of industry has introduced pollution as 
a new and serious area of concern in 
rural areas Thus, prime agricultural 
land must not be used for non-agricul- 
tural purposes Agricultural land in 
specified areas needs to be set aside 
for women fai mers 

Finally, despite these measures, 
it is inevitable that with increasing 
mechanization, changing cropping 
patterns and heightened competition 
due to trade liberalization, unemploy- 
ment in the agriculture sector will 
increase Thus, tripartite boards — 
on which the government, traders/ 
employers, and rural workers are 
equally represented—should be formed 
tocreate alternateemployment oppor- 
tunities on asustainable basis Boards 
should be established to tackle spe- 
cific areas that demonstrate great 
potential for mass employment, such 
as horticulture, handicrafts, agropro- 
cessing, salt farming, minor forest 
produce collection, and fisheries 


F..... 1s an essential input in 
agriculture production Large farmers 
havethe luxury of buying large quan- 
tities of chemical fertilizers when 
the price 1s low to be stored and used 
when the prices are high However, 
small and marginal farmers do not 
have these resources and therefore 
often end up buying such inputs at 
high prices when required 

The promotion of organic fai m- 
ing could eliminate this problem Tra- 
ditional practices of using animal 
dung would reduce their dependence 
on commercial varieties and price 
fluctuations Women know well these 
traditional farming methods that are 
today termed ‘organic’ However, ın 
order for such methods to be equally 
profitable, decision-makers must be 
made aware of the importance of these 
methods and restructure industry 
incentives to promote them 
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Organizing the unorganized 
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TRADE unions essentially derive 
their power from their membership or 
more correctly their numbers relative 
to the workforce levels at a point of 
time in a given space The recent dec, 
ades have witnessed a decline in both 
indices, though this 1s not universal 
(see ILO 1997, Calmforsetal 2001) 
Theunion, aclassic collective organı- 
zation, has to modify its structures, 
orientations, values; órganizing meth- 
ods, industrial actions and attitudes 
towards other social agents, in order 
to reinvent ‘itself to be relevant and 
continue to contribute to social and 
economic development Other social 
agencies in civil society, such as 
NGOs, could also organize and pro- 
vide a voice to vulnerable sections of 
the working class 

The ethical and Social case 
against unions, that they work for a 
minority often at the cost of the mayo- 
rity and ignore vulnerable sections 
who ın fact need more protection, 
strengthened the search for alternative 
‘voice’ organizations While stressing 
the need foralternative forms of labour 
organizations, these accounts even 
proclaimed ‘the death of the union’ A 
moderate perspective is that unions 
are relevant, more now, when work- 
ers' rights and welfare benefits are 
more threatened than in the past 
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Nevertheless, other socral orga- 
nizations could also work along with 
unions given the space for other enti- 
tiesrepresenting the interests of labour 
The dynamics of the movement can 
however both create conflict between 
various social organizations as well 
as promote coalitions and coopera- 
tion between them A softer version 
implies complementarity between: 
them Various social experiments in 
India and abroad, ın particular the 
entry of NGOs in the arena of labour, 
have thrown up interesting possibili- 
ties of organization 

The sea-change ın the economic 
sphere, especially 1n the organization 
of industrial production prompted by 
globalization, challenges traditional 
forms of unionism Specifically, the 
tremendous advances 1n transporta- 
tion and communication technologies 
have enabled transnational corpora- 
tions (TNCs) to restructure their pro- 
duction processes to create a ‘new 
geography of production’ and a new 
international division of labour ‘Foot- 
loose’ capital seeks low cost areas and 
organizes a production chain that 
stretches to even home-based workers 
in far corners of the globe The globalı- 
zation drive resulting in intensifica- 
tion of competition has prompted 
firms to adopta ‘low road’ strategy-of 
cost-cutting exercises via seeking 
numerical flexibility, downsizing, sub- 
contracting and outsourcing of pro- 
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duction, and soon Thus, informaliza- 
tion 1s a process of sub-contracting 
either to subsidiaries or locally inde- 
pendent firms, often by local contrac- 
tors or middlemen to small units or 
home-based workers (Cheru 2001) 

These tendencies towards infor- 
malization are evident even within 
the formal sector thanks to numerous 
flexibility strategies, consequently 
temporary, casual and contract work- 
ers suffer from Job attributes usually 
associated with the informal sector 
Apart from these mterdependencies 
between formal and informal sectors, 
the rigidities inherent ın the former are 
said to spawn the growth of the infor- 
mal sector 

Another facet of globalization is 
the privatization of public sector firms 
(Standing 1999 73-4) The drive for 
privatization, at least in the short run, 
1s associated with loss of jobs Argu- 
ably, these tendencies force not only 
men but also women and children into 
poor quality employment in the infor- 
mal sector The link between globalı- 
zation and informalization has been 
noted by several scholars (e g Beneria 
2001, Cheru 2001, Hensman 2001) 
These developments pose a serious 
challenge to traditional unionism 
which must redefine tts goals and 
strategies 1n order to play a socially 
productive role of providing voice to 
thedisadvantaged and promote equity 
This paper attempts to locate the prob- 
lems of unions and examine their pros- 
pects for renewal 


I - 


su unionism based its 
organizing drive on two criteria the 
existence of employment relationship 
and wage-earner status of workers 
Labour law, by adopting a similar cri- 
teria to define workers, helped union 
organization Tradeunions performed 
an important function of aggregating 
and filtering worker preferences and 


presenting a set of demands and griev- 
ances to employers and the state 
While performing this onerous task, 
unions assumed homogeneity of its 
constituents and focused on the mass 
element related to the dominant seg- 
ment of the workforce Thus, the polı- 
cies and interests of unions are based 
on the existing distribution of power 
within the working class (Hyman 
1998 97) There has always existed a 
core (dominant) segment of the work- 
ing class which the unions sought to 
represent, consequently excluding the 
periphery (minority) — to wit, unions 
after all were the forerunner of the 
core/periphery distinction! 


T. logic of cost effectiveness led 
unions to focus on workers who are in 
large numbers male, full time, regu- 
lar, native, blue collar workers emp- 
loyed in large scale factories They 
paid little or no attention to women, 
contingent, young, immigrants, work- 
ers in small establishments and 1n the 
informal sector The former set was 
deemed socially important and politi- 
cally relevant, hence a fertile ground 
foroperation The market legitimacy 
of the union lay in securing “differen- 
tial terms ofemployment' (1e , union 
gain) for its members, gains that were 
denied to non- members (DeMartino 
1999) These factors, resulted in their 
obsession with the formal sector at 
the cost of 1{l-organized minority 
workgroups ın the informal sector 
In the case of the latter, indifference 
and antipathy was mutual Unions, 
employers and the state were bound by 
a social contract whereby unions 
received a pay-off for institutionaliz- 
ingcollectiverelations and managing 
discontent, keeping at bay the radical, 
social movement based unions 

This form of unionism, classi- 
fied variously as pure and simple 
unionism, commodity unionism, or 
businessunionism, suffers from many 


limitations and contradictions, ulti- 
mately limiting its effectiveness and 
eroding its representativeness Mem- 
bers become instrumental, constantly 
pressing for material benefits. Ironi- 
cally, if the same benefits were pro- 
vided by the employer (via HRM) or 
the state (through legislation), they 
would not “buy” union identity! Sec- 
ond, unions earned a bad name in 
society for securing a union differen- 
tial for its customers This competitive 
organizing resulted ın unproductive 
conflicts driving capital to non-union- 
1zed sectors, eroding the union base 
while widening the unorganized one 

The historic neglect of women, contin- 
gent employees and informal sector 
workers, coupled with erosion of its 
traditional base, considerably affected 
the viability ofunions 


Eu traditional unionism’s 
focal organizing point was the work- 
place (firm/industiy) But flexible 
labour market strategies have created 
footloose workers called contingent 
oratypical workers These woikers do 
not have any long term association 
with specific firms and are disinclined 
to invest heavily in union activity 
(Blank 2001 734), which 1s neither 
flexible nor universal They prefer 
‘exit’ options and change Jobs to maxi- 
mize benefits to ‘voice’ options As 1s 
well known, unions can provide ser- 
vices to its customers (members) only 
when therısks are shared by them (see 
DeMartino 1999) 

It 1s likely that the very nature 
of the traditional union movement 1s 
responsible for its crisis, exogenous 
factors like globalization at best inten- 
sıfyıt Two reasons are ascribed One, 
the decline in unionism started well 
before the advent of the globalization 
process (see DeMartino 1999), sec- 
ond, the decline in union membership 
is not universal (see Calmfors et al 
2001, Hyman 1998, ILO 1997) Bel- 


gium and the Nordic countries con- 
tinue to enjoy relative union stability 
(the latter owing to centralized union 
movements) Similarly placed IR sys- 
tems like the US and Canada show dif- 
feiing records relatively stable and 
higher union density in Canada com- 
pared to the US If globalization ıs the 
factor, why these differences? 


| NE unionism had toconfront 
three types of challenges that under- 
lie itsciisis Anincreasing diffeientia- 
tion of workers (heterogeneity) has 
created acrisis of interest aggregation, 
the abstraction of mass workers under 
an assumption of worker homogene- 
ity no longer suffices Second, decen- 
tralization of employment regulation 
to enterprise levels has resulted in a 
crisis of workerloyalty Third, untons 
have failed to organize the new and 
dynamic high technology oriented 
service sector, causing acrisis of union 
representation (Miller-Jentson 1988- 
89 cited ın Hyman 1998 98, Munck 
1999 18) The crisis ın the union 
movement coincided with the revival 
of civil society organizations The 
social non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) are important constitu- 
ents of ademocratıc system They give 
people a voice ın the affairs of their 
life, defend human rights, fight to 
establish aclean and sate environment 
and a just and equitable society — in 
brief improve the quality of life 
Therefore, it is hardly sut prising that 
they also seek to represent the inte1- 
ests of labour 

Women, contingent workers 
(part times, temporary, casual, con- 
tract workers), immigrants, youth, 
workers ın the informal sector cons- 
titute a segment which trade unions, 
due to several reasons (numerical 
insignificance, gender and racial bias, 
absence of permanent points of con- 
tact, among others), historically neg- 
lected in union organization drives 


Butthese workers now matterbecause 
then numbers are increasing and 
they constitute marginal and socially 
vulnerable sections who urgently 
need ameliorative action from social 
agents It may, however, be useful to 
bear ın mind the constraints inherent 
1n organizing these types of employ- 
ment categories Flexi-categories 
are created precisely because they 
are both non-unionized and non- 
unionizable, thus easily manipulable 
and least costly to organize, two, they 
do not enjoy long term employment 
in a particular firm and are difficult to 
contact, three, they often have dual 
employers, principal employer and 
contractor, which create legal issues 
such as who is responsible for the wel- 
fare of these workers, four, absence 
of contractual rights puts them out of 
the bargaining segment (Bonney), 
five, women perform multiple roles 
and often prefei flexible work, neither 
amenable to unionization 


I. 1$ important to note that while the 
new labour market and production 
processes have caused the removal 
and distancing of a number of work- 
ers fromunions, the insecurity created 
by these very processes has intensified 
a desne for protection in these work- 
ers Second, the fragmentation and 
heterogenization of the working class 
doubtlessly created a crisis in the 
union movement by depleting union 
strength The crisis has been a real 
wake up call to stagnant and slumber- 
ing union organization and leadership 
to take measures to revive unionism 
Fortunately, unions have now started 
organizing these workers One, num- 
bers are what unions basically want 
Two, the social dimension attached 
to taking care of women and contin- 
gent workers Unions have begun to 
address these problems and concerns 
(see Moody 1998, Wever 1997, Munck 
1999 cites ICFTU's document “The 


Trade Union Vision”, 1995) More im- 
portantly, union interest in these hith- 
erto neglected vvorkers owes to the 
significant presence and important 
work done by NGOs (especially the 
union-cum-NGO like organization, 
SEWA) This has rudely awakened 
the unions to then own ınadeguacıes 


II 


T.. unions have neglected infor- 
mal sector workers over a long time 
The informal sector was generally 
perceived as atiansitory phenomenon 
that would, through development, be 
eventually absorbed into the formal 
sector (Gallin 2001a, ILO) As such, 
it was not considered prudent to invest 
resources in it Second, the informal 
sector ıs small in size, widely scat- 
tered, unstable, heterogeneous, com- 
plex and invisible — factors not 
conducive to organization Third, 
unions face heat in the formal sector 
and given the organizational con- 
straints 1t was neither possible noi 
advisable to embrace the informal 
sector Fourth, all the 1dentities that 
serve as a basis for organizing, viz , 
employment relationship, contract, 
wage earner tag — do not generally 
obtain in the informal sector, they pos- 
sess little organizational basis. Fifth, 
theself-employed constitute a signifi- 
cant portion ofthe informal sector and 
are seen more as entrepreneurs than 
workers (see WIEGO, ILO) Trade 
unions expected and even advocated 
state intervention, but this strategy 
has been either ineffective or counter 
productive 

Also, the 1ssues, problems and 
concerns ofthe informal sector work- 
eisareunique and different from those 
of tormal sector workers They con- 
stitute a mixed bag Their 1ssues/ 
concerns include land security, per- 
manent space for operation, easy 
access to cheapercredit, lack of train- 
ing to upgrade skills, absence of 
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Income security, and so on As is evi- 
dent, they do not emanate from the 
workplace and involve multiple 
agents employer, community, govern- 
ment agencies, financial institutions 
andsoon Butthe presenceand growth 
of the informal sector threatens ‘to 
undermine the acquired rights and 
conditions of workers in regular emp- 
loyment' (ICFTU 1992 cited in ILO) 


l. ıs not only the threat aspect that 
should prompt and compel trade 
unions to organize informal sector 
workers both at national and intei- 
national levels (see ILO, for inter- 
national union federations thinking 
onthisissue) There are other reasons 
also One, the informal sector 1s not 
à transitory phenomenon as was 
assumed, it is here to stay Its share 
vis-à-vis the formal sector ıs ıncreas- 
ing Though the infoimal sector 1s con- 
sidered atypical ın a moral sense, in 
numerical terms it is the formal sec- 
tor that 1s atypical — for example, the 
proportion of the informal sector ın 
India (including agriculture) was 92% 
in 1998 (Gallin 2001a 228) 

'Two, the organizing potential of 
the formal sector ıs decreasing Three, 
universality of representation, which 
the union movement should aim fot, 
means coverage of all sectors, includ- 
ing the informal sector This would 
ultimately lend stability to formal sec- 
torunions On both grounds of organı- 
zational growth and social legitimacy, 
the trade unions cannotafford to ignore 
the informal sector any longer, also 
NGOs’ entry intothis sector adds mus- 
cle to their organizational etforts 

Four types of organizing infor- 
mal sector workers have taken place 
(1) All the major central union orga- 
nizations (CTUOS) in India (like 
AITUC, BMS, HMS, INTUC) have 
attempted to organize workers ın the 
informal sector We review briefly 
here the attempts and strategies of 


CTUOs and the problems faced by 
them The CTUOs, used as they are to 
easy ways of organizing workers ın 
the formal sector, find similar efforts 
ın the informal secto: a tough terrain 
The differences in theeffectiveness of 
organizing workers inthe two sectors 
were summed up by aunion leader “In 
the organized sector, 2096 work gets 
90% result Inthe informal sector 90% 
work gives 10% result’ (quoted in 
Venkata Ratnam 2000b 70) 


T. reason is that ın the organized 
sector the bulk of the employees are at 
one place and conflicts between man- 
agement and workers are resolved 
here, whereas workers and the self- 
employed in the unorganızed sector 
are scattered (Seetheinterview given 
by O P Aghi of BMS on unorganized 
sector in Vishwakarma Sanket, Sep- 
tembe: 2002 ) The CTUOs concede 
that they only began to show interest 
in unorganized sector workers some- 
time in the 1980s The Bangalore 
session of the AITUC in 1983 recog- 
nized the need to organize the unor- 
ganized as a priority It was admitted 
that then achievements in this regard 
were 'too little compared with the 
magnitude of the task’ (AITUC 1997 
quoted in Venkata Ratnam 2000b 71) 
O P Aghı also admitted that special 
attention on these workers by BMS 
was only shown in the 1980s How- 
ever, a beginning has been made The 
AITUC organized workers in the 
beedi, cigar, construction industries, 
the BMS has formed eight federa- 
tions, olganızıng workers in beedi, 
construction, handloom industry, fish- 
ermen, and anganwadi workers (Aghı, 
ibid ), HMS has organized forest 
workeis, workers in brick kiln units 
and rickshaw pullers in Punjab, fish- 
ermen in Tamil Nadu (see Venkata 
Ratnam 2000b, for more details) 

The CTUOs have drafted vari- 
ous strategies and programmes for 


organizing workers in the unorgan- 
1zed sector and to take up 1ssues and 
concetns relevant to these workers for 
policy resolutions The main compo- 
nents of the strategy are (a) to create 
organizing units in the union federa- 
tion for informal sector workers and 
provide fresh guidelines to existing 
unions, (b) extension of legal aid to 
informal sector workers, (c) demand 
that acommission for informal sector 
workers be instituted and a compre- 
hensive bill for this sector enacted — 
the BMS claims that as a result of its 
demand, the governmentadded unor- 
ganized sector workers to the terms 
of reference of the Second National 
Labour Commission (SNCL) headed 
by Ravindra Verma (seethe interview 
by Aghı, ibid ) (d) organize various 
forms of public demonstrations to sen- 
sitize the societal agencies about the 
problems ofunorganized sector work- 
ers Finally, the legal battles relating 
to contract labour abolition and regu- 
larization, action at various levels 
(social, policy-making bodies, inter- 
national fora) to deal with the prob- 
lems of child labour and other issues 
by the union federations constitute 
their interest around the unorganized 
sector 


| ıs ımportant to flag two recent 
developments whıch should greatly 
help unorganızed sector workers 
First, the ILO Convention on Home 
Workers (1996) This convention re- 
quires the national policy to promote 
equality of treatment between home 
workers and other wage earners ın 
relation, among other things, to the 
former’s ‘right to establish or join 
organizations of their own choosing 
and to participate 1n the activities of 
such organizations' (Article 4) Sec- 
ond, the SNCL has recommended 
easing of eligibility conditions for 
forming workers’ unions ın the unor- 
ganized sector workers in the unor- 


ganized sector can form unions even 
in instances where the employer- 
employee relationship does not exist 
oris difficult to establish, second, the 
eligibility condition of a mınımum 
membership of 100 workers or 10% 
of the workforce need not apply ın 
their case (see SNCL Report, Vol II, 
6 50) Also, the amendments to the 
Trade Union Act passed in 2001 allow 
gieater number of outside leaders 
(half of the total number of otfice- 
bearers) than allowed for unions in the 
formal sector (one-third of the total) 
These developments should provide 
impetus for greater organizing efforts 
bytradeunions 

(2) New trade unions have been cre- 
ated specifically to organize informal 
sector workers, e g , Self Employed 
Women Association (SEWA) ın India 
established ın 1972 as a trade union is 
the old and classic instance It organ- 
1zes, among others, home workers, 
street vendors and refuse collectors 
and has more than 200,000 members 
covering four states in India Though 
registered as a trade union, it offers a 
number of services like micio credit, 
vocational and training programmes, 
pensions (see Kurane 2002, Venkata 
Ratnam 2000a, Ramaswamy 2000 
and their own websites for ınforma- 
tion and analysis of the work done) 
Self Employed Women's Union 
(SEVVU), an affiliate of COSATU in 
South África, is anotherexample 

(3) Parallel to efforts of workers in 
multinational corporations to form 
global alliances and organizations, 
unions and associations associated 
with informal sector workers have 
also established international net- 
works and coalition olganızattons 
such as HomeNet, StreetNet, Women 
in Informal Employment Globaliz- 
ingand Organizing, WIEGO Various 
groups and associations organizing 
informal sector workers ın many 
countries, both in the North and the 
South, came together m 1994 to estab- 


lish an inteinational network called 
HomeNet Its aims are (2) to create an 
international network combining 
various foims of organizations con- 
nected with home workers, (zz) to co? 
ordinate international campaigns 
aimed to improve conditions of work 
for home-based workers at various 
foras and levels, (ui) to build a data 
base and disseminate information to 
members of the network and other 
1elated organizations, and (tv) to pro- 
vide technical assistance to membeis 
of the network (see http //www 
homenetww org uk) 


S ous is an international alh- 
ance of street vendors and includes 
organizations or support groups in 11 
countries Itisanetwork consisting of 
street vendors, activists, researchers, 
and institutions associated with street 
vendors to “ıncrease the visibility, 
voice and bargaining power of street 
vendors throughout the world ' The 
network aims to promote exchange of 
1deas and information relating to varı- 
ous Issues concerning street vendors 
to organize and work out advocacy 
strategies Its longer term objective is 
to build a strong case and mobilize 
international support forestablishing 
a convention on the rights of street 
vendors similar to the existing con- 
vention for home-based workers (see 
http //www streetnet org za) The 
National Alliance of Street Vendorsis 
an Indian affiliate of StreetNet, it was 
established at the initiative of SEWA 
ın September 1998 to work for the for- 
mulatton of National Policy for Street 
Vendors (see http //www nasvı net/ 
aboutus php), see also their Bangalore 
Declaration which demands recogni- 
tion of their role and existence and a 
place ın the decision-making bodies 
aftecting them (http //www nasvi net/ 
factors php) 

Women Working Worldwide 
(WWW) is a small voluntary organı- 


zation 1n the United Kingdom work- 
ing with the global network of women 
worker organizations It was formed 
by a group of researchers and activists 
ın 1983 Itsupportstherights of women 
workers through networking with 
women organizations to exchange 
information and influence inter- 
national policy-making bodies (see 
http //www poptel org uk) WIEGO 
tsa worldwide coalition of institutions 
and individuals formed to improve the 
status of women in the informal sec- 
tor Its founding members include 
grassroots organizations, research and 
academic institutions, and inter- 
national development organizations, 
the principal players are SEWA, 
Harvard University, and UNIFEM 

WIEGO represents two con- 
cerns informal sector women workers 
are a part of the globalizing economy, 
and there exists a need to organize 
these workers both at locai and inter- 
national levels Tt is concerned that the 
important contribution by women 
workers (largely stemming from low- 
income households) to economic 
growth and poverty alleviation 1s not 
reflected ın official statistics and poli- 
cies It aims to ımpıove the status of 
women ın the informal sector, contri- 
bute to compilation of better statistics 
and research, and develop pro- 
grammes and policies (see http // 
wiego org/main/about shtml) In 
fact, WIEGO, works closely with 
international trade secretariats (ITS) 
lıke International Textile Garment 
and Leather Workers’ Federation 
(ITGLWP), International Federation 
of Chemical, Energy, Mine and Gene- 
ral Workers’ Unions (ICEM), Inter- 
national Union of Food, Agricultural, 
Hotel, Restaurant, Catering, Tobacco 
and Allied Workers’ Associations 
(IUF), and with other NGOs like 
European Home-working Group 
secured the adoption of Home Work- 
ers” Convention No 177 (see ILO, 
WIEGO) 
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(4) Social movement unionism 15 an- 
othe: strategy to bring the concerns 
of informal sector workers to the 
negotiating table Itemerged from the 
recognition that unions of industrial 
workers constitute a minority in the 
new working class (Moody 1998 
207) Alliances with organizations 
of workers/employees ın other sec- 
tors of the economy — public sector 
unions, women’s organizations — are 
needed in order to build a broad based 
movement It includes alliances 
with working class fractions such as 
*movements of other non-unionized 
or non-unionizable working classes 
or categortes such as petty commod- 
ity sector, home workers, peasants, 
housewives, etc ' (Waterman 1993 
quoted in Akca 2001) It ıs socially 
inclusive unlike the traditional union- 
ism and distinct from old economic 
unionism or political untonism (see 
Munck 1999, Ramaswamy 2000) 


A. important aspect of organizing 
in the informal sector 1s the relation- 
ship between trade untons and NGOs 
The dynamics of such a relationship 
1s of interest and concern Some trade 
unions advocate a separate but cordial 
relationship with NGOs so as to not 
mux labour issues with other agendas 
and dilute the former Others welcome 
NGO assistance but want untons to 
lead the coalition However, the 
NGOs prefer to work with unions on 
an equal footing for two reasons 
NGOs are an increasingly important 
and relevant constituent of civil soci- 
ety, they also organize categories 
and sectors of workers neglected by 
unions Unions are wary of NGOs 
as they draw middle and upper class 
intellectuals and professionals They 
question the locus standi of NGOs 
ın the labour movement, as they lack 
experience ın organizing workers 
as unions do, nor have they crossed 
picket lines Also, there are othe: 


vital differences between the two 
(see Compa 2001, Gallin 2001b, 
Hernandez 1998) 


These unions are member based 
organizations, the leaders, elected by 
due process, are accountable to their 
members There existsa hierarchy and 
a system of operation But NGOs, 
though voluntary, need not be mem- 
ber based The leadership 1s selt- 
appointed or coopted Their account- 
ability systems too differ leaders are 
at best accountable to the funding 
agency and m a larger sense to public 
opinion —no ‘popular’ validation as in 
unions Allthesecreate doubts regard- 
ing their legitimacy, transparency and 
accountability Butthe very structural 
processes that distinguish unions from 
NGOs reportedly make the former 
rigid, bureaucratic, oligarchic (1roni- 
cally), and the latter democratic and 
flexible 

There are several factors that 
generate tensions in the relationship 
between the two We briefly discuss 
one here Corporate Codes of Conduct 
(CCC) Trade unions regard NGOs 
as ‘accomplices 1n the company's 
attempts to use the code as a means 
toavoid unionization’ (Gallin 2001b) 
Itisno mere coincidence that compa- 
nies which enthusiastically adopt 
codes are also opposed to unions 
Unions feel that codes not only under- 
mine or preclude their presence, they 
affect labour law enforcement (Compa 
2001) Suspicion also prevails over 
the code monitoring mechanism 
Monitoring systems lack credibility 
and NGOs’ compliance could lend 
legitimacy to companies otherwise 
seen as dubious The unions may 
ask what better monitoring agency 
could there be other than themselves? 
But NGOs point out that their inter- 
vention via codes implies a ‘third 
way’, supplementing the role of clas- 
sic methods, viz , government regula- 


tion through law and union regulation 
by collective bargaining (Compa 
2001) 

But surely there are bases for 
cooperation between the two? Both 
desire to check the exploitative, abu- 
sive practices of TNCs, establish 
and protect basic human rights and 
trade union rights, and think of larger 
social issues like sustainable develop- 
ment and education Both have more 
ın common with each other than with 
government, international organiza- 
tions or business corporations (Compa 
2001) Therefore, the interface be- 
tween the two needs to be strength- 
ened 


A. increasing differentiation of 
workers, the rise of a new working 
class, and arise in the numbers of flex- 
ible and informal sector workers has 
created a crisis of union representa- 
tion Clearly, traditional untonism in 
trouble The current model of organiz- 
ing labour markets, namely libetaliza- 
tion, privatization and globalization 
(LPG) has created multiple insecuri- 
ties, viz job, employment, income 
and interest representation insecu- 
rity (see Standing 1999) As Stand- 
ing (1999 388-92) rightly points out, 
effective voice regulation must take 
into account the concerns and needs 
of the workers on the margins of the 
labour market they too must become 
'apartofthe shadow ofthe future "The 
need for representation 1s greater now 
than in the past The vulnerable, the 
weak, eventhe high paid workers need 
voice institutions and mechanisms 

A crisis in the union movement 
andthe rise of new social movements 
has helpedtocieate newexperiments, 
innovations 1n organizing workeis 
and society Unionrenewalis visible 
they are now more televant to work- 
eis and society than ever in the past 
The renewal is a result of introspec- 
tion, changes ın its organizing strate- 


gies, focus, positions and so on 
Unions have begun to work with the 
unorganized and unorganizable either 
on their own or with the help of other 
social organizations They have cre- 
ated new models of representation like 
occupational unionism model, com- 
munity unionism model, social move- 
ment unionism model, and so on 


W. argue here that unions are 


well placed to play a bigger 10le in 
the new social processes that have 
emerged to organize labour and allied 
classes They arestilladominantform 
ofsocial organization (Munck 1999) 

Employers spend considerable 
resources to preempt, prevent and 
uproot unions (Rothestein 1997) 

Unions enjoy core competencies in 
leading the movement of and for 
labour — they have a long history of 
organizing workers and vesting them 
with rich organizational experience, 
they are financially sound and inde- 
pendent, have an ideological base 
and an extensive network of organi- 
zations across borders The most 
important reason is that they have 
begun to change, modifying the old 
mould, constantly innovating and 
redefining their orientations. They 
can supply tools for struggle They are 
ideologically poised to oppose injus- 
tices and discrimination in the system 

their fight against arbitrariness pro- 
vides legitimacy (‘sword of justice’ 
role of unions) 

The union 1s a powerful voice 
institution It can and should play a 
pivotal role in building a larger social 
movement Various social organi- 
zations like NGOs aie important 
players in the labour arena, whose 
contributions in organizing informal 
Sector workers cannot be ignored 
We emphasize complementarıty, a 
sense of social partnership between 
the social and labour organizations 
working in the labour sector All these 


constitute a search — experiments 
for constructing new social identities 
for labour Indeed, the process for 
designing a new strategy for labour 
is underway 
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Enhancing skills 


SANDRA ROTHBOECK and VINITA 5 


NOT so long back, most studies on 
skills training, work andemployment 
were limited to describing policies 


‘and programmes implemented by 


the government, highlighting the 
relatively low coverage, quality and 
efficiency of Indian vocational train- 
ing and education as well as the 
apprentice system (GOI 2001/2002, 


1 According to NSSO data, a mere 10% of the 
male and even less (6 3%) ot the temale work- 
ers have marketable skills (GOI 2001) Even 
more disturbing were the basic literacy statis- 
tics of the Indian labour torce torthe year 1999- 
2000 44% of the Indian labour force 1s 
illiterate and the same is the case tor 69% ot 
alt womeninthe labour törce More than 66% 
of the Indian workforce has not attained sec- 
ondary or higher education tor women, the 


Mamgain/Awasthi 2001) The govern- 
ment, aware of the low skill levels of 
the average Indian worker, has fortuna- 
tely now given priority to skill enhance- 
mentand education of the workforce ! 

Two aspects are crucial when 
we discuss the low educational levels 
of the Indian workforce Alongside 
access to quality education, a basic 
premise for the development of a pro- 
fessional workforce, vocational train- 


percentage is even higher at 75% Less than 
33% of the workforce has attained secondary 
level and above, which would be the level of 
education required for turther vocational train- 
ing or education However, even out of these 
33% only a minor share passes secondary 
school, which reveals the high drop-out 
levels during secondary education 


ing too remains exclusive This isdue 
to the small number of seats available 
and the selection process and criteria 
defined by the training institutions that 
would entitle a student to utilize these 
training facilities In fact, the voca- 
tional training institutions set up by the 
government are accessible to only 
those select students who have cleared 
at least level 10 and 10+(inafewtrades, 
less than 10th standard 1s required) 

With a mere 5% of the Indian labour 
force in the age category between 
20-24 who have obtained vocational 
training, India lags behind the inter- 
national average, where for instance 
Korea excels with 9696 or Mexico 
with 28% and Botswana with 22% 
respectively (GOI2003 11)? 


Ge with the exception 
of some vocational training 1n poverty 
alleviation programmes, the govern- 
ment and other training agencies ‘play 
an insignificant role in the develop- 
ment of the informal sector skills’ 
(Mamgain/Awasthi 2001) Training 
for workers in the unorganized sector 
has so far mainly been imparted by 
NGOs and member based organıza- 
tions (e g trade unions or coopera- 
tives) or by traditional forms of skills 
transfer through master craftsmen, on- 
the-job training, and within the family 
or community outside the formal 
training system One possible reason 
why training was confined only to the 
organized sector and thus exclusively 
limited to secondary level students, has _ 
been the implicit assumption inherent 
in the dominant development model 
that the unorganized sector workforce 
would be absorbed by the organized 


2 These estimates of skills and competencies 
need not be taken as absolute truth as they don't 
necessarily reflect the competency levels of the 
Indian labour torcé’stace skills in this particu- 
lar context are confined to certification and 
qualifications by schools and traning institu- 
tions, and not necessarily to the competency , 
on-the-job 


sector during the process of ındustrı- 
alization 


H...... 1ecent reports have 
shown a shift at the polıcy.level with 
the government recognizing the need 
for reforms in employment related 
skills formation and vocational train- 
ing As per the recommendations of 
the National Commission of Labour 
(NCL) and task forces of the Plan- 
ning Commission (GOI 2001/2002), 
India requires a more efficient and 
responsive training system such that 
the workforce has a chance of being 
absorbed and re-employed in an increa- 
singly competitive labour market, 
at home and internationally A flexible 
vocational training and education 
system needs to be developed to pro- 
vide the space for workers to switch 
between work and training as per their 
requirements, be it in the organized 
orthe unorganized sector Continuous 
learning 1s the main requirement fot 
the modern worker who at the same 
time should be multi-skilled and team 
oriented, as well as capable of flexibly 
anticipating and adjusting to changes 
(GOI2003) The NCLrecommends a 
competency based training approach 
(CBT), which would provide both 
the market sensitivity and flexibility 
required for the overall workforce 
andtheunorganized sectoi workforce 
ın particular 

Section I of this paper briefly 
discusses the CBT approach and exa- 
mınestts potential to meet the skill 
requirements of the entire Indian work- 
force CBT has many advantages as 
well as limitations when it comes to 
the unorganized sector, given the pri- 
mary focus on enhancing directedness 
of workers to encourage conscious 
and self-directed decision-making at 
the workplace and consequently in 
their lives 

Section II proposes an alter- 
native approach to learning rooted in 


humanıstıc and integrated continuous 
learning for adult workers, but incor- 
porating certain aspects of CBT The 
leaning approach is sensitive to the 
particular requirements of the work- 
ing poor, the weakest group of the 
unorganized sector Given its generic 
perspective and flexibility, it can eas- 
ily be adopted for the entire unorga- 
nized sector and even be a powerful 
model for the organized sector work- 
force since ıt does not limit itself to a 
micro-perspective, but has an insti- 
tutional structure and an inbuilt pro- 
cess for monitoring and audit that 
ensures an organic mode of continu- 
ous learning 


F mally, section III, describes some 
conceptual aspects of Mayaorganic, 
amarket-oriented development model 
for poverty alleviation which has 
been implemented by MAYA 3 
Mayaorganic proposes an institu- 
tional framework which incorporates 
both the market perspective and the 
learning model while challenging and 
redefining existing relationships, be it 
at the educational and vocational 
training system level oratthe produc- 
tion and labour system level Both 
forms of social exclusion — no access 
to education and vocational training 
on one hand and no decent work in the 
labour market on the other—have con- 
tributed to a pet petuation of different 
forms of poverty marked by low skills 
and productivity,and exploitation in 
the unorganized labour market 


3 MAYA s main focus in the last 14 years 
was on the eradication of child labour How 
the perspective on child labour has changed 
towards a systemic understanding ot child 
labour where livelihood issues in house 
holds and the community are essential tor 
the eradication of child labour can be read 
on www mayaindia org 


4 Countries, which have developed national 
vocational training policies with the CBT 
approach are USA, UK, Australia, France 
Malaysia, South Africa and many more CBT 
has been applied in many different ways, 
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das not a new approach, CBT 
has gained popularity in the last two 
decades Valued for its focus on indus- 
try requirements, it has become the 
dominant approach to promote multi- 
skilling in national vocational training 
and education systems in many newly 
industrializing and industi1alized 
countries “ This 1s more so since mar- 
kets have become saturated and the 
competitive advantage of industries 
lies not only 1n quantities of produc- 
tion (economies of scales) and low 
cost but on flexible supply and high 
quality (economies of scope) “Ata 
given moment, quality became centi al 
to the creation of competitive advan- 
tage in the maiket and started to 
become the basis for competitiveness- 
productivity strategies on a wide 
scale’ (Mertens 1999 11) 
Qualifications have usually 
been associated with the capabilities 
acquired during school and further 
education for the purpose of fulfilling 
a certaın job and function in an effec- 
tive way It can be defined ‘as the 
potential capacity to carry out or real- 
ise tasks corresponding to certain 
jobs oractivities’ (Mertens 1999 63) 
In many instances, qualification and 
school certificates were requirements 
for basic and further education and 
training in a particular activity The 
training system and labour market, 
both highly exclusive and oriented 
towards certification and school- 
based qualifications, regards com- 
petency as equal to qualification 
Increasingly, however, the perception 
of qualification has changed to an 
understanding that a focus on compe- 
tencies would encourage continuous 
learning, which, it ıs assumed, is more 


emphasizing either the behaviourist approach 
(eg USA), or the functional approach (e g 
UK) and finally the constructivist approach 
(eg Fiance) For turther discussion see 
Mertens 1999) 


holistic and self-directed and support- 
ive of learning at the work place 

Competency refers to know- 
ledge and abilities that ensure that 
an individual arrives at pre-defined 
results, thus allowing a person to dis- 
cover different solutions and ways of 
reaching specified result On-the-job 
learning becomes crucial as functions 
and results are more relevant than 
qualifications or mere fulfillment of 
tasks by the workforce Going beyond 
the mere specialization of a person 
ın a particular activity, competency 
enhances capabilities that enable a 
person to switch between industries 
and fır ms more effectively (transfer- 
ability) 


T. traditional vocational training 
and education systems are insuffi- 
ciently sensitive to market require- 
ments and have been criticized for 
their lack of flexibility in coping with 
continuous changes in the labou: mar- 
kets In today's context the develop- 
ment of curricula 1s a near futile 
exercise, since the material that 1s 
developed for training may already 
be outdated when it enters the mar- 
ket The result ıs that students rarely 
acquire the skills required to ensure 
access to regular employment in the 
o1ganized sector The main advan- 
tages of CBT lie in the continuous 
involvement of industry in developing 
and redefining modules and standard 
setting for training which is both class- 
room-based and on-the-yob (GÖT 
2003) 

Anothe: advantage of CBT lies 
in the process of assessing individual 
competency Given thatcompetencies 
are a set of attributes, assessments 
must indicate a benchmark of know- 
ledge a worker has acquired so far 
Instead of absolute marks and stand- 
ards, defined by external institutions 
and which qualify or disqualify a per- 
son, assessments must invite the indi- 


vidual to reflect on his/her perform- 
ance and develop capabilities to move 
towards the identified objectives It 
must be transparent and encourage the 
workforce to learn and 1mprove its 
competency Learning therefore gains 
anew meaning, being part of a conti- 
nuous process, contributing to institu- 
tional learning and the achievement 
of anenterprise's objectives 

CBT has, however, been criti- 
cised for not fulfilling a major objec- 
tive of training tomakea worker more 
responsible and self-directed, while 
making use of his/her knowledge to 
adapt to changes and new challenges 
at the workplace itself 


i thas been pointed out that the huma- 
nistic aspects of education, which 
can be subsumed under life related, 
attitudinal and other generic aspects 
important for work related compe- 
tency suchas conceptual thinking and 
experimental knowledge and commu- 
nication, have been overlooked since 
the focus was essentially on industry- 
specific learning at the workplace 5 
The tendency 1s for learning to be- 
come fragmented, narrow and rigid, 
limiting its intention to be instru- 
mental for the workplace require- 
ment of the enterprise “The checklist 
approach, ın which a competency 1S 
achieved/not achieved or a person 
can/cannot perform a particular task 
is considered simplistic and demo- 
tivating, suggesting a “minimum” 
level of acceptable performance 
rather than a standard of excellence’ 
(Kerka 1998 2) 

No one would deny the positive 
aspects of the government move 
towards a more demand-oriented 
and flexible vocational training and 
education systemapproach However, 
the drawback lies in the approach 
itself which misses out on the primary 


5 See tor instance some evaluation reports on 
CBTin Australia on http //www never edu au 


rationale to equip the workforce with 
the capability to identify changes, 
reflect on work quality and be more 
self-directed towards conscious steps 
infavour of change Though the skills 
acquired might be more applicable 
and useful to find employment in the 
labour market, there 1s a danger that 
the training methods result 1n exam 
oriented courses and certification 
based on outdated training modules 
and assessment tools Such a process 
does not transform students into pro- 
fessionals the market is waiting for a 
well-informed, competent and self- 
driven workforce, intrinsically inter- 
ested to 1mprove and refine existing 
skills towards a better understanding 
and therefore a better performance in 
anenterprise 

CBT sapowerful approach that 
canreach outto the excluded unorga- 
nized sector So far, however, there 1s 
noempirical evidence to substantiate 
this claim CBT is strongly focused 
on (formal) industry where learning 
happens within fixed timings and 
workplace and where it 1s assumed 
that the workforce is regularly emp- 
loyed m a decent work environment 
In India, where more than 92% of the 
workforce is ın the unorganized sec- 
tor, such assumptions appear unwat- 
ranted 


i Er the CBT approach 1s more 
flexible and dynamic than traditional 
training and does not rely on qualifi- 
cations alone but on results being 
achieved as measurable outcomes, the 
question 1s how learning, standards 
and certification can be imparted to 
ensure access to training and learning 
for workers on a continuous basis and 
acquire market relevant knowledge 
Another question relates to how skill 
and knowledge transfer can become 
effective for unorganized sector work- 
ers to enable them to use their newly 
acquired capabilities when life related 


-issues (€ g literacy and numeracy) are 


not incorporated ın the process of 
learning As mentioned earlier, a sig- 
nificant part of the unorganized sector 
does not have the numeracy and lite- 
racy skills that are required for many 
professional activities, nor ıs the 
working environment conducive to 
organized ways of living or learning 


G ıven the irregularity of work and 
therefore income insecurity, planning 
of life careers and further continuous 
training will become an almost futile 
and non-affordable exercise for the 
woikforce unless the methodologies 
and delivery of training and educa- 
tion are related to their reality In pro- 
fessions where higher education 1s 
required and life is more structured, 
work and life are more easily separa- 
ble than ın poorer and low skilled sec- 
tions of the unoiganized sector Work 
skills and life perspectives are closely 
linked to each otherand shaped by the 
environment people live in Similarly, 
workers are neither aware of the 
changing quality requirements nor do 
they have an understanding of chang- 
ing skills requirements in the markets 

Training confined only to work- 
place related skills will not be sustain- 
able unless the systemic shortcomings 
which perpetuate poverty and limit 
people’s aspirations, therefore social 
and economic mobility (resulting in 
social exclusion due to educational 
and training related inequality), are 
addressed Persistent inequalities 
with regard to access to education, 
training or decent work determine 
and pattern people’s capabilities to 
overcome their own limitations Fur- 
ther, the people themselves interpret 
and perceive their situation individu- 
ally even though it 1s structural and 
systemic This often results in a feel- 
ing of powerlessness, manifested in 
various forms of frustration, passivity 
oraggression 


Training needs to go beyond 
access to entitlements to capabilities 
that ensure self-directedness We 
argue that training and education are 
political since they question existing 
power relations and encourage social 
transformation (Freire 1972) Train- 
ing alsorequires collective learning so 
that existing structures can be chal- 
lenged, and alternative, more equal, 
institutions can emerge and be owned 
by the people themselves Education 
and training should encourage peo- 
ple to understand and reflect on their 
status of powerlessness and passivity 
within a collective structure, which 
provides them with the required feed- 
back and takes them to a level where 
they start to consciously take respon- 
sibility towards change and therefore 
fortheirownlives 


II 


T. earlier discussion emphasises 
the systemic drawbacks of the current 
situation of the unorganized sector, 
where mere access to skills training 1s 
insufficient to resolve the problem of 
sustained learning It necessitates 
taking into account systemic dimen- 
sions affecting the unorganized sector 
workforce, such as the dual social 
exclusion of the educational and 
vocational training system from any 
form of learning, particularly continu- 
ous learning, as well as from any form 
of decent work through the market 
Even though multi-skilling and com- 
petency based training are now being 
promoted, the market still dictates the 
content of learning and expected com- 
petency instead of encouraging the 
workers’ interests for learning and 
self-directedness As quickly as the 
markets express a need for particular 
skills and utilise them accordingly, 
they also discard the same as soon as 
they are redundant Such a situation 
makes it difficult for the trainees to be 
self-directed as their learning strate- 
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gies are focused only on how to effec- 
tively react to the changing market 
sttuation and not on personal develop- 
ment that could encourage the learner 

In most instances, learning 15 
limited to individual intake of infor- 
mation with no mechanism for reflec- 
tiononlearning It1s worsein the case 
of the unorganized sector given the 
absence of any structure/organization 
that would encourage reflection on 
market changes and the identification 
oflearning needs Consequently, peo- 
ple are prevented from responding to 
the rapidly changing market demands 
in a planned manner, resulting ın lim- 
ited opportunities for improving skill 
levels and working conditions 


Ti; these aspects ınto consıde- 
ratıon, vve propose a nevv learnıng 
approach which emphasises systemic 
changes for skills enhancementat the 
macro level and self-directedness at 
the group and individual level € The 
approach intends to promote continu- 
ous learning and not mere acquisition 
of qualifications/certificates and 
where learning 1s institutionalised 
through a resource network, a learn- 
ing audit system and continuous 
reflection within a group and between 
individuals Yet, it is sensitive to the 
learning needs of the individuals 
and groups Theenvironment built by 
such an approach differs significantly 
from that of a traditional training 
institution (which is static and physi- 
cally immobile) as it is more a vir- 
tual space that utilizes all available 
resources — markets, trainers, 1nfor- 
mation, books —to facilitate learning 

Learning within this approach 
includes not just workplace related 
outcomes but also life skills, as the lat- 
ter are imperative for effective utiliza- 
tion of learning in all life spheres 
(Pieck 2002) The focus is to build the 


6 For further reading on the learning model 


please contact mayaindia © vsnl com 


capabilities of the workforce such 
thatthey are able toassımılate, synthe- 
size and internalize new information 
and opportunities in any circumstance 
they find themselves in and develop 
capabilities to determine the circum- 
stances Therefore, even though mar- 
kets and products may still determine 
training needs, the workforce 1s not 
limited by the patterns set by the mar- 
ket but 1s enabled to make more 
proactive choices rather than involun- 
tarily react to the market 


UV. its roots ın humanistic phi- 


losophy, self-direction as aconcept 1s 
by no means new, having been widely 
discussed and applied in adult educa- 
tion circles and by educationists and 
psychologists during the last century 
(see for instance Brockett/Hiemstra 
1991, Rogers 1961) Even though it 
draws from sources which might have 
been published within a different 
context, time and environment, it 1s 
still valid since it addresses different 
levels of learning It focuses on psy- 
chological aspects and individual 
goals and interests of learners and 
accords these a central place ın the 
educational process while empha- 
sising the need for a collective self 
that includes social and political 
dimensions to it This approach draws 
on Frerre”s political discussion of 
empowerment through adult educa- 
tion, ‘conscientization’, and the need 
for social mobilization to overcome 
structural inequalities and facilitate 
social transformation 

As Carl Rogers had observed, 
‘Anything that can be taughtto another 
is relatively inconsequential, and has 
little or no significant influence on 
behaviour the only learning which 
significantly influences behaviour 1s 
self-discovered, self-appropriated 
learning’ (Rogers 1961) 

In a self-directed learning pro- 
cess, the learner herself becomes the 


engine for learning, itis notexternally 
1mposed but intrinsically motivated 
The individual discovers her own 
powers to learn and only requires cer- 
tain moments for reflection with a 
facilitator and/or group in order to see 
other perspectives and techniques 
based on which she can then con- 
sciously make a choice for the more 
suitable option The main objective of 
self-directed learning 1s that a person 
realizes that learning and develop- 
ment only happens through her, that 
trainers and educators can only 1niti- 
ate and be a catalyst for further deve- 
lopment/learning This process of 
realization 1s seen as crucial for per- 
sonal empowerment 


M... upgradation of technical 
skills and work related competencies 
of the unorganized sector workforce 
will not result in changing the situa- 
tion either in relation to work (better 
wages, multi-skilled, flexible adjust- 
mentto market changes) orto improve 
the quality of life unless capabilities 
are developed such that a person 
makes effective use of such skills and 
relates the learning to other life 
spheres The focus of the approach 1s 
to build such capabilities of the unor- 
ganized sector workforce that they 
start making conscious decisions 
which are based on critical reflection 
in any area of operation. at work and 
other life spheres In particular, the 
influence of the environment people 
live in, on their life-perspectives and 
actions 1s paid significant attention 
such that they are able to relate the skills 
acquired to changing market needs and 
utilize ongoing interactions with mar- 
kets and the formal industry to further 
enhance their skills and capabilities 
The content of learning includes 
both technical skills addressing aspects 
of efficiency, quality consciousness, 
finish of the product/service, basic 
skills of literacy and computation, and 


life skills related to a vision, 1nnova- 
tion, identity, communication, prob- 
lemsolving, decision-making, ci itical 
thinking, teamwork, democratic func- 
tioning, participation, and political 
articulation (within a group) 

An approach to self-directed 
learning involves a radical shift in the 
1ole of ‘trainers’ or teachers, moving 
froma premise of instructional know- 
ledge-transfer towards facilitation A 
facılıtator ıs seen as one who supports 
learners to identify needs, set out- 
comes, strategise, access resources, 
assess own capabilities and consist- 
ently be on the path of learning This 
demands a close understanding of 
each member and group, engaging 
them in discussion and dialogue and 
relating learning content to life expe- 
riences of the learners, to arııve at a 
diligent blending of political needs 
with the immediate reality of the indi- 
vidualsand communities 


F. uuo implies taking the peo- 
ple fiom where they are and “to go with 
them beyond these levels of know- 
ledge without just transferring the 
knowledge the question is not how 
to take advantage of the reading of 
reality, which the people are doing, 
but to make ıt possible for students 
to make a different and much deeper 
readingofreality such learningena- 
bles the students to connect then 
experiences with information and 
therefore, being able to generate 
knowledge and learn” (Horton/Frene 
1990) 

The primary role of the faci- 
İrtator 1s to support the individuals to 
understand new horizons and apply 
this understanding in different situa- 
tions, thereby increasing possibilities 
and creating new options for social 
and economic mobility of the work- 
force Learning together with indi- 
viduals and groups, the facilitator 
helps them to develop their own views 


and analysis of an existing problem 
through self-reflection and mirroring 
on skillsenhancement, cross-learning, 
execution of orders, performance, 
without Imposing an agenda or abdi- 
cating responsibility They need to 
gain a sensitive understanding of 
‘invisible’ factors that influence learn- 
ing, for instance, issues of power 
inherent in gender, class, caste, reli- 
gion, leadership, oreven long years of 
experience of working in a particular 
sector Enabling the individuals and 
groups to challenge internalised 
beliefs and develop critical abilities 
through actively seeking and inter- 
preting feedback 


A. Dewey (1938) observes, ‘Not 
all experience educates For learning 
to happen, an experience must include 
two key dimensions The first 1s con- 
tinuity the learner needs to be able to 
connect aspects of the new experience 
to what he or she already knows, in 
ways that modify thisknowledge The 
second ısınteractıon the learnerneeds 
to be actively interacting with his or 
her environment, testing out lessons 
developed in that environment ” 

Interaction with many individu- 
als and groups enhances reflection 
and supports the learner to gaina ‘real’ 
understanding of a particular issue 
Through interaction the individuals 
are encouraged to analyse and reflect 
on different viewpoints to take more 
conscious decisions based onan objec- 
tive and systematic understanding of 
available choices 

In training of the unorganized 
sector such a process of reflection 
needs to be institutionalized so that 
learning 1s not incidental but part of a 
continuous process of questioning 
the existing status quo Learning, 
therefore, is not limited to time bound 
micro-interventions, but helps indi- 
viduals and groups to define and rede- 
finetheir perspectives Thecollective/ 


group on one side and the support of 
networks and resource persons on 
the other offers the possibility of dia- 
logue, mirroring and reflection and a 
deeper understanding ofreality, there- 
fore, learning becomes systemic 

Traditionally, resources have 
been understood as books and teach- 
ing materials Within this approach a 
structure is in place at the macro level 
which makes available different kinds 
of learning resources — be it experts 
from the private sector, trainers, peo- 
plefromthe communities, in addition 
to training materials of various kinds 
In the new approach resources are 
visualized as available everywhere 
and anytime depending rather on how 
the learner might avail of them Even 
though learning and skills develop- 
mentcan be facilitated, finally itis the 
learners’ responsibility to make effec- 
tive use of the acquired knowledge 
in his/her daily life A learner with a 
certain level of self-directedness 
will not run short of resources or need 
to depend on any expensive school 
material, since any locally available 
tool can beutilized for learning 


E... 1f resources are not locally 
available, but if the individual 1s able 
to clearly define a learning outcome, 
s/he knows how to access the vast 
resources, 1f there is access to a net- 
work In fact, the person him/herself 
willbecomearesource for learning and 
a part of the resource network within 
the community that makes cross learn- 
ing a viable option for self-directed 
learning Thus, rather than a static 
group of a few experts identified as 
trainers, within this approach resources 
are cıcated and recreated through a 
dynamic partnership-orientedrelation- 
ship between the formal industry, mar- 
kets and the unorganized sector 

One major drawback for the 
unorganized workforce 1s the lack of 
any standards and certification sys- 
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tem, which makes wage setting in the 
labour market extremely non-trans- 
parent and exploitative as wage levels 
aie only based on an arbitrary market 
value In our model, contrary to abso- 
lute standards and qualifications, the 
leaining outcomes signify adirection 
towards which each individual and 
institution can choose to take a pai- 
ticular path/methodology and time for 
learning depending on them present 
levels and priorities. This helps deter- 
mine future learning agendas based on 
outcomes set in the interest of the 
group and individuals Such standards 
also help gain legitimacy and recog- 
nition within the formal industry as a 
quality workforce in setting wages for 
individuals, ensuring transparency 
and encouraging learning itself 


A learning audit system 1s distinct 
from a test-based assessment as ıt 
involves an ongoing process of teed- 
back on learning outcomes through 





Y 


self-reflection, client feedback, mar- 
ket information, specific order/pro- 
duct related feedback, discussions 
within the group and across groups 
and during the execution of orders 

Assessment, therefore, does not limit 
itself toexternally imposed criteria but 
encourages learners to continuously 
reflect on their performance, which 
is an equally important aspect of the 
assessment process Thus, the assess- 
ment practice moves beyond an 'ex- 
pert” paradigm towards one where 
learners are facilitated to set, manage 
and assess their own learning agendas 
for better work and more decent 
living 


l. many instances, however, most 
training interventions ımparted by the 
government and NGOs have not been 
sustainable, limiting themselves to 
some short-term training, which 
would not necessarily equip the tra- 
inees with the capability to succeed in 


Process of Learning Towards Self-Reflection and Self-Directednessin Mayaorganic 


A INVOLVEMENT OF RESOURCES & FACILITATION AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE SKILLS ENHANCEMENT PROCESS 
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Intensified networking with clients & resource pool 


a highly competitive labour market 
Unless systemic aspects for learning 
and work are addressed simultane- 
ously, poverty reduction and empovv- 
erment of people will be incidental 
and not large scale 


Q. the one hand training and edu- 
cation needs to be continuous and take 
account of and actively address the 
status of people, the various forms of 
deprivation they face, their high level 
of disorganization and the lack of an 
organizational structure for collective 
voice which would enable them to 
realize opportunities for change 
Training and skills upgradation also 
need to be institutionalized and recog- 
nized, therefore, the need for an audit 
and monitoring system which has 
clearly defined skills standards and 
yet serves as a feedback and encour- 
agement for further learning On the 
other hand, training and skills upgra- 
dation need to be linked to the market, 
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both on-the-job and rooted ın a con- 
tinuous process ofreflection on work, 
ordeis and training 


III 


M... an integrated 
macro approach, which 1s being ımp- 
lemented in Bangalore (urban and 
rural), attempts to change systemic 
shortcomings in the training system as 
well as in the production-labour mar- 
ket which perpetuate poverty It facı- 
litates a process that enables the 
working poorto overcome three main 
forms of deprivation (2) absence of a 
forum for articulation because of a 
lack offormal structure and organiza- 
tion, (44) income insecurity and low 
quality of work and (12) few opportu- 
nities for education, learning and 
skills development — all of which 
result in low bargaining power in the 
labour market 

Mayaorganic ensures not only 
access to continuous learning for 
groups and individuals but also to 
markets and information, as well as to 
other formal institutions (e g credit or 
government institutions) It provides 
a formal institutional structure to sub- 
sector enterprises and collectives 
which was non-existent for the unor- 
ganized sector workforce 

The accompanying graph ıllus- 
trates the process of learning towards 
self reflection and self-directedness as 
envisaged within such an approach 
The initial phase involves greater in1- 
trative by the facilitator, while over 
time, through an increased institution- 
alization of the process of reflection 
and learning, individuals and groups 
are enabled to move towards identify- 


7 For more detailed discussion of Mayaor- 
ganic, see concept note and the torthcoming 
publication on Mayaorganic on mayaindia org 
Mayaorganic currently works ın tour sectors 
with home based workers (garments embroi- 
dery) casual construction labourers (men and 
women), domestic workers and lacquerware 
workers 


ing more complex learning outcomes 
by themselves Simultaneously, the 
10le of the facilitator and resources 
will increasingly be determined by the 
learners, based on their learning out- 
comes and enhanced capability to 
access and make use of these resou- 
rces Such a process increases the 
transferability of learning to other life 
spheres 
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IN some of the households of former 
mull workers, the shortage of income 
has sometimes become so acute that 
impoverishment has given way to out- 
right pauperisation The household 
members can no longer afford to buy 
the basic necessities to survive But 
even in the much larger numbers of 


: Extracted trom Working in the Mill No More 
Text by Jan Breman, Photographs and Design 
by Parthiv Shah Oxtord University Press, 
2004 Reprinted with permission 


Coping with impoverishment 


JAN BREMAN 


households where the fall in earnings 
has been less severe, it 1s still hard to 
make ends meet As aresult of the gap 
between income and expenditure, the 
proportion of the household’s budget 
that has to be spent on food is much 
largerthan before and many have been 
forced to cut back on both the quan- 
tity and quality oftheir daily food con- 
sumption The tradition of celebrating 
family events with lavish meals and 
new clothes has been abandoned and 


little or no money ıs left for the pui- 
chase of consumeı durables 


BA: the lifestyle of the indus- 
trial workers allowed for few com- 
forts, the large majority of ex-mill 
workers are connected to electricity 
and water supply, and two-thirds have 
a toilet in or close to the house A 
bicycle and a table or ceiling fan are 
relatively normal and the majority 
have a radio and asewing machine A 
little under half stil! enjoy the luxury 
of atelevision set ora pressure cooker, 
purchased ın better times But many 
have had to sell such valuable posses- 
sions, and even more are no longei 
able to repan them ifthey break down 
About half own the house they hve in 
The remaining rent their homes foi 
around 100 to 150 rupees per month 
Although many of these tenements are 
located in what now have become 
slum districts, this does nothing to 
impair then value for those who live 
inthem The quality of the dwellings 
has, however, suffered across the 
board, as the residents find themselves 
unable to afford even the most basic 
of repairs, for example to roofs or 
walls And rent that was formerly well 
within their means has now become an 
almost unbearable burden 

A greater threat to the wellbeing 
of the forme: mill workers and then 
familiesthanthe deterioration in their 
food intake 1s the loss of their right to 
free orcheap medicalcaie Inthe past, 
they were members ofthe Employees 
State Insurance Scheme, set up by the 
government in 1948 foremployees of 
public and private sector enterprises 
ESIS is funded fiom contributions by 
employees and employers, while the 
government also gives a sizeable sub- 
sidy Underthe statutes ofthe scheme, 
the workers' families are eligible for 
medical sei vices, which are provided 
cost-free ESIS has its own hospitals 
and neighbourhood clinics, where its 


owndoctors see patients and prescribe 
medicines When workers retired or 
were unable to go on working due to 
disability, the insurance cover contin- 
ued for them and their wives, but those 
who lost their jobs for other reasons 
were automatically excluded from the 
scheme 

Totheır great anguish and resent- 
ment, this ıs what happened tothe mill 
workers when they were dismissed 
The benefit that the workers derived 
from their membership of ESIS was 
much greater than the contribution 
they paid into the fund and represented 
not less than 10 to 15 percent of their 
salary Now that they are no longei 
insured they try to rely on self-help 
and only callin low-grade doctors and 
quacks if they have no choice These 
practitioners, who are often not pro- 
perly trained, charge much more fora 
consultation or an myection than the 
Insurance scheme And for the treat- 
ment of stress and other mental prob- 
lems that arose during and after the 
redundancy pertod there is neither the 
money nor the professional expertise 


L.. of social capital The future of 
the new generation of children 1s in 
jeopardy because their schooling 1s 
cut short The parents can no longer 
afford to invest in improving the lıfe 
chances of their offspring Primary 
schoolattendance is not much affected 
but the impact on more advanced edu- 
cation has been much greater Apart 
from the fact that the cost of ınterme- 
diate and vocational schooling far 
exceeds the household budget, the 
labour power of youngsters 1s amuch 
needed source of income that has to 
be tapped at an early age As aconse- 
quence, the level of knowledge of the 
new generation when they enter the 
labour market at very young age 1s 
often lower than that of the mill work- 
ers when they started their working 
lives many years ago 


Former mill workers also worry 
a great deal about their children’s life 
partners and the cost of marriages 
Looking for suitable candidates 1s 
time-consuming and assumes that 
the parents have the opportunity to 
deliberate carefully on their choice 
Financial considerations play a deci- 
sive role in the negotiations, which 
aim to secure the best candidate at 
the lowest price In the absence of a 
reasonable dowry, gifts of money and 
commodities with which the arrange- 
ment 1s sealed, girls ın particular are 
forced to accept partners who woulü 
never have been eligible before A 
lower status, not only for the indivi- 
dual but for the whole family, 1s the 
price that has to be paid 


B. up reserves needed at 
times of crises 15 now completely out 
of the question And setbacks occur 
more often and with greater intensity 
than before the mill closures Initially, 
the workers could use their redun- 
dancy benefits, butthese varied greatly 
1n size and many received nothing at 
all How was this money used? Asmall 
minority managed to deposit at least 
part in a savings account, and were 
resolved not to eat into it until the 
time came for which it was intended 
—usually for house purchase or future 
repairs or for the marriage of sons or 
daughters 

A much larger number indicated 
that they had to use the money to pay 
for medical care, urgent home repairs 
or the repayment of debts By far the 
largest share was spent on day-to-day 
expenses since, with the difficult 
adjustment toa lower level of income, 
this was the only way that the house- 
holds could meet their recurrent 
needs Clearly this situation, in which 
expense exceeded income, came to 
an end when the reserves had been 
exhausted Redundancy payments 
were far less than most of the workers 
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were entitled to and, moreover, were 
paid in instalments over an extended 
period This explains why workers 
could not resist the temptation to 
spend the money as it came in Most 
of them therefore clung to their previ- 
ous way of life and spending pattern 
for much longer than they were able 
to afford 

The dramatic fall ın the standard 
of living of the former mill workers 
undermined their self-confidence 
Afterthe shock of being expelled from 
the mill came the discouraging expe- 
rience of looking fora new job, accom- 
panied as it was by the loss of skill and 
a much lower wage We heard how the 
men were completely at a loss ın the 
early days following their dismissal 
They would not talk for days on end 
and refused to take food Their loss of 
vitality was so great that even the 
lightest of physical activity was seen 
as too exhausting Some stayed at 
home, others left the house early in the 
morning and came back late at night, 
refusing to disclose where they had 
been or what they had been doing 


T. state of shock easily led to 
health problems which had previously 
received little attention Such ail- 
ments were used as an excuse to avoid 
helping with the daily household 
chores ESIS medical records show an 
increasing number of patients in the 
industrial neighbourhoods with heart 
problems and high blood pressure 
The greatest demand was for social 
care and psychological counselling, 
but this was not covered by the insur- 
ance Social relationships within the 
family suffered Husbands and wives 
quarrelled, often leading to violence 
on the part of the man, and sometimes 
even vice versa Tensions also 1nc- 
reased between parents and children 
According to primary and secondary 
school teachers in the industrial nei- 
ghbourhoods, children had become 


unruly and ‘difficult’, had problems 
concentrating and complained about 
troubles at home 


Cus 1n gender balance Lattle 
has survived of the men's former 
claim to be the primary provider for 
the household After the loss of their 
permanent Jobs and the relatively high 
wages to which they were accus- 
tomed, many feel useless, apathetic 
andaggrieved Theother members of 
the household are expected to show 
sympathy and understanding fortheir 
plight, butas time has passed, this has 
given way increasingly to irritation 
about the victims’ persistent com- 
plaining and inability to accept real- 
ity The need to keep their heads above 
water demands that they no longer 
dwell on what has been lost but try and 
make the best of it 

The women, who have always 
been much more involved ın the daily 
struggle to keep the household going 
and who learned much earlier that they 
had to look after others and not just 
themselves, seem much more able to 
adjust to the precariousness of the new 
circumstances than their male part- 
ners It should not be forgotten that 
they too were affected, not so long 
ago, by the redundancy that has now 
so defeated the men The expulsion of 
female workers from the mills, how- 
ever, generated little or no commotion 
atthe time This was the consequence 
of new attitudes that came to the fore 
as the process of industrialisation 
and urbanisation progressed In this 
“modern” view, the basic social unit 
was the nuclear family, with the man 
as the breadwinner, the woman as 
wife and mother and the children as 
dependent members of the household, 
exempted from labour 

The ideology of men as the 
breadwinners explains why they felt 
ashamed after being made redundant 
Their dismissal marks themas failures, 


not only 1n their own eyes but also in 
those of the other household members 
The greater resilience of the women in 
surviving the crisis must be understood 
in this light When confronted with 
their own ‘redundancy’ in the mills, 
they were not supposed to have expe- 
rienced it as a major problem A large 
number had to continue their work- 
ing life without interruption but less 
visibly, at home or on the street 


Í. fact ıt has often been the female 
members of the household who have 
shown the men howto find workin the 
informal sector of the economy This 
is the case for those who work at home, 
such as Muslim women, who sew 
clothes, or Padmashalı women, who 
make incense sticks It has become 
normal for the men to go and collect 
the raw material from and return the 
finished goods to the contractor, and 
receive the payment, while the women 
and children take care of the actual 
production work 

Former mill workers have also 
become street vendors and are now 
active 1n various trades that were for- 
merly the domain of the women 
Waghart women do not mind men of 
their own caste selling vegetables, but 
they do resent their tendency to want 
to domınate The men setup shop in the 
front rows, where the most customers 
pass, put their wares on a small table 
so that they are more conspicuous, or 
park their handcarts so that there 1s 
little of no space left for the women 

Tn this chapter the focus has been 
on the process of impoverishment and 
its impact on the household We now 
go on to look at how the deterioration 
in the quality of the lives of the former 
textile workers has manifested itself 
beyond the level of the household, and 
why the dissatisfaction that this has 
generated has not been expressed ın 
forms of protest and resistance in the 
textile neighbourhoods 


Communities and 
collective security 


RATNA M SUDARSHAN 


IN its original usage, the term “collec- 
tive security’ referred to the defence 
of the nation It implies that people 
identify with a group (in this case 
country) and accept a measure of con- 
trol (in this case by the state) in order 
to meet a common need (defence) 
The interpretation of collective secu- 
rity 1n peace time is more complex 
According to Standing, “Collective 
security reflects the human need to 
identify with (or belong to) particular 
social groups, usually to exert control 
over the behaviour of others orto limit 
their control This may be an identifi- 
cation with a class, occupational group, 
or local community One should not 
narrow it to identification with only 
one group, for security comes from 
multiple forms of identity’ (Standing 
1999 37) 

Underlying the notion of col- 
lective security 1s a sense of inter- 
dependence and group identity The 
well-being of an individual 15 bound 
up with the well-being of others 
around him/her The relevance of the 
concept to informal workers thus 
depends first, on the extent to which 


they derive their identity and status 
from being a part of a group (If so, 
how far are existing or traditional 
groupings—orcommunities—relevant, 
to what extent have these been dis- 
placed by new forms of organizing) 
Second, the extent of control whichis 
acceptable that the group canexercise 
over the individual worker to meet 
common needs 

Both government and non-gov- 
ernment development interventions 
have tried to draw upon group identi- 
ties in the implementation of develop- 
ment/labour related interventions 
The brief discussion below tries to see 
how far ‘communities’ have been sig- 
nificant in these efforts 

The term ‘collective security’ 
has not been used in Indian planning 
and policy documents Nevertheless, 
Its possible to find some traces of the 
concept ın the thinking relating to 
social welfare A quick review of the 
plan documents shows that communi- 
ties were initially seen as being ımpor- 
tant partners to the state effort, although 
the First Plan recognised that eco- 
nomic development would require the 
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development of new forms of social 
identity 

Corresponding to each stage of 
development, there tends to grow a 
certameconomic and social stratifica- 
tion which is conducive to the conser- 
vation of gains from the use of known 
techniques Such stratification has 
a part to play in social progress But, 
beyond a point, it hampers innovation 
and change, and its very strength 
becomes a source of weakness For 
development to proceed further, a 
re-adaptation of social institutions 
and social relationships thus becomes 
necessary (GOI 1952 7) 


H...... the effort in the First 
Plan wasclearly one of trying to build 
uponexisting group identities By the 
time of the Third Plan, there was fairly 
widespread concern that the planning 
process had failed to elicit people’s 
participation in the measure neces- 
sary, and that as a consequence, 'the 
de-accumulation of social capital that 
has taken place, and is taking place, 
has probably more than negated the 
good that the capital accumulation, 
such as has occurred, has done to our 
economy” (Gyan Chand in GOI 1961 
81) 

As the implementation of the 
plans proceeded, it seems to have been 
increasingly felt by Indian planners 
that people/communities did not have 
the self-awareness required for active 
cooperation in planning They were 
alsodivided ‘Provincialism, casteism, 
linguism and what not come in the 
way of planning and break upaunited 
approach' (GOI 1961 48) Asacon- 
sequence, a shift away from the pie- 
vious faith in community action took 
place 

The Sixth Plan noted that the 
spread of social welfare services had 
been uneven across states Voluntary 
action hadalso developed and concen- 
trated in certain areas of some states 


In general, “There has been a tendency 
to depend on schematic patterns in the 
implementation of the schemes by 
government or voluntary organı- 
zations leaving little room for flexi- 
bility or ability to respond to the 
requirements and variations ın local 
situations The involvement of the 
local community in planning and pro- 
gramming has been inadequate and 
their participation has been more in 
the nature of minor partners (GOI 
1980 431) 

Over the years, then, the empha- 
sis upon the role of the community as 
an active partner and contributor to 
the development effort (in particular 
social welfare) can be seen to disap- 
pear Subsequently, there has been a 
renewal of interest in decentralization, 
but this time largely to newer groups 
that could help to monitor resource 
allocation and contribute to human 
resource development efforts 


A. the impact of development 
began to be felt ın different ways by 
various groups over the country, a 
number of protest groups emerged 
These include short-lived protests, 
as well as some more durable move- 
ments (examples range from the 
Chipko movementto Naxalite groups) 
These groups have sought to change 
the direction of government policy 
and the experience of development 
through reactive piotest rather than 
constructive action The groups them- 
selves derive from ashared experience, 
often based on a similar livelihood 
base 

There are other groups which 
are not opposed to the government, 
but are anxious to change the terms on 
which they engage with economic 
developmentefforts— primarily labour 
unions of different kinds If we look at 
the large majority of workers in India, 
we find them to be in the unorganized 
sector Buteven here, while there 1s lit- 


tle formal unionization, there are sev- 
eial examples of attempts to develop 
an ‘organized voice’ Moreover, it is 
possible to find certarn common ele- 
ments in the activities and thrust areas 
of membership based organizations 
(MBOs) İnan importantand interest- 
ing study of 10MBOs (Antony 2001), 
it was found that the main concern was 
with livelihood issues 


U..... g these non-governmen- 
tal efforts 1s the recognition of a sense 
of interdependence Groups protest- 
ing the adverse impact of a ‘develop- 
ment’ decision, such as mining or the 
construction ofa large dam, have gene- 
rally formed around traditional com- 
munities which are bound together 
in acommon experience of develop- 
ment MBOs on the other hand are 
groups of workers in acommon trade 
who do not necessarily share the same 
degree of social bonding as would be 
found ın atradıtıonal community, but 
who face the same or similar experi- 
ence ıntherr working life 

Itis difficult to posit that there is 
a clear historical trend ın the relative 
importance of these different types of 
groups, or in their positioning vis-à- 
vis the state The history of civil soci- 
ety-government partnership in India 
ıs an old one, and has always been a 
part of the framework of planning 
efforts Not surprisingly, there is little 
difference in the broad approaches 
or thinking of most government and 
non-government actors What does 
differ 1s the constituency to which 
each seeks to be responsive Worker- 
based groups are seeking to find an 
acceptable compromise that would 
allow liberalization to proceed in a 
manner that lets the poor or the work- 
ers at the bottom end of the spectrum 
also share some perceptible economic 
benefits This 1s not a controversial 
matter and negotiation with both gov- 
ernmentor business ıs possible Simi- 


larly, a few protest based groups are 
seeking to define an alternative pattern 
of growth, most seeking protection 
froma specitic adverse impact 


G.. identity 1s one aspect of 
collective security, the willingness to 
accept control by the group is another 
The narrative below 1s an example of 
the manner ın which communities in 
India have historically exercised con- 
trol over individual actions and group 
decisions 

“İn 1911 ayoung man belonging 
to a high orthodox Brahmin family 
which was greatly respected in 
Almora! and the whole of Kumaon 
wentto Japanto study modern agricul- 
ture Japan had at that tıme become a 
symbol of resurgent Asia after its 
victory in the Japanese-Russian war 
of 1905 From Japan the young man 
wentto USA and later returned home 
after travelling through Europe 

‘A great controversy then broke 
out The orthodox section of the com- 
munity argued that the young man had 
transgressed the code of conduct pre- 
scribed for householders (grihasta) 
by crossing the “black waters”, 1 e , the 
oceans and going abroad He had thus 
lost caste and could not be admitted into 
the community unless he performed 
the atonement-purificatory ceremony 
(prayashchit) The liberalized section 
opposed the idea and said there was no 
need as the young man had gone for 
higher studies which would benefit the 
country My father was ın this group 
He even published and distributed a 
pamphlet supporting this view 

“But the debate went on Famı- 
lies got divided Even brothers were 
1n Opposite camps on the issue The 
decision meant hukka panı band, e , 
group smoking of hukkas,? drinking 
water, inter-dining, inter-marriage, 


| A district capital city ın the newly formed 
state of Uttaranchal in the middle Himalaya, 
formerly a part of the state ot Uttar Pradesh 


were all prohibited It was notasıfthe 
community was a “frog ın the well” 
community The people were widely 
travelled and aware of happenings in 
the world For example, my grandfa- 
ther as far back as the 1850s had tra- 
velled from Almora to Ferozepur 
(Punjab) where he worked for some 
time He visited places in Baluchistan, 
Peshawar and had 1n 1857 visited 
Jagannath Purt in the East The com- 
munity had welcomed Swami 
Vivekanand on his triumphant return 
from the Chicago World Conference 
of Religions He had crossed the 
“black waters”, but performed no 
prayaschit The orthodox section 
said his case was different He was a 
sanyası (monk) to whom the code of 
conduct for householders did not 
apply As a sanyası he was above all 
these rules They knew about the 
social reform movements of people 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Maha- 
rashtrian leaders like Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, but were adamant ın their 
disapproval 

‘So at last the young man per- 
formed the ceremony It was a long 
ceremony lasting several days and 
was performed at Haridwar ? The 
details had been prescribed by pandits 
from Varanasi which had always been 
considered the centre for settling and 
deciding interpretation on religious 
or socio-religious matters It had the 
seal of approval of the Maharaja of 
Benaras (Varanası) 

‘Despite this, he was not wel- 
comed back into the fold Afterthe cer- 
emony, the young man got a Job ın 
Jammu and Kashmir and lived there 
for the rest of his life He did not (or 
could not) marry inthe community 

"However, soon thereafter, ın 
1914, the First World War broke out 
and Indian troops went in large num- 
bersto France, fought in Flanders and 


2 Hubblebubble 
3 Acentre forreligious performances 


Mesopotamia (Iraq) In the troops 
there were both officers and soldiers 
fromhighcaste Brahmin families The 
Kumaon Regtmentalsotook part The 
result was that all questions of purifi- 
catory ceremonies were forgotten 
andthe practice died outand withered 
In fact, no one then spoke or thought 
about ıt The orthodox sections were 
silenced once for all” (Personal com- 
munication, B D Pande) 


T. example of a high level of 
social control by community leaders 
did not just oppose an individual's 
actions, but served as an effective 
opposition against change in farming 
practices and agricultural technology 
Although the narrative suggests that 
this kind of community control no 
longerexists, it needs to be established 
that traditional social sanctions do 
not, in varying degrees, circumscribe 
individual behaviour 

Communities 1n the past have 
thus been able to assert authority even 
over those from families of high 
status, as above Undoubtedly, the 
decline of traditional communities 
could benefit those groups that are 
subjugated in the traditional system 
But there 1s much to suggest that tra- 
ditional forms of control still persist 
even where the community as a whole 
has been weakened Perhaps the best 
example ıs women The weakening of 
traditional social norms has allowed 
greater autonomy and freedom Eco- 
nomic events clearly played a role in 
such weakening, thus, with liberaliza- 
tion, there is some evidence of an 
increase in women's participation in 
the work force, and the opening up of 
a larger world to them But while 
women may be free to earn, they are 
not free to spend Apparent changes 
ın gender roles and relations have not 
been able to alter underlying struc- 
tures of social expectation (see ISST 
2001) 
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In many ways what seems to 
have happened is that the multifaceted 
bonding between individuals in a 
community (expressed in the social 
norms and controls that are required 
to maintain cohesion) have largely 
frayed, because they no longer had 
relevance and were unable to manage 
change In the realm of work, people 
are bound together through written or 
unwritten contracts that spell out res- 
ponsibility and roles In the realm of 
social interaction there 1s a measure of 
chaos remnants of the past mingling 
with the new 


I. there a link between informal 
workers and ‘communities’, and if 
so ıs 1t possible to build upon the still 
existing elements of community to 
strengthen collective security? Would 
this bea good thing, given the history 
of repressive control by communities? 

The governmental effort to build 
upon existing communities in the pro- 
vision of social welfare appears to 
have largely floundered But the role 
of communities and traditions cannot 
be said to have disappeared Many 
informal workers continue in tradi- 
tional occupations, and mobility 1s 
limited Groups of casual, contract 
labour are generally controlled by a 
leader of the same caste/community 
Women in home-based work are often 
found to be working for male kin 
Forms of control associated with an 
older social order continue to play a 
role 

Indian entrepreneurship has 
developed from trade, and these trad- 
ing networks often builton family net- 
works Infoimal links between family 
members are still the conduit forexport 
of small/informal manufacturers 
Women home-based workers in the 
UK and North A merica are often found 
to be working for distant relatives who 
mediate between them and the market 
Such links are also found in inter-state 


movement of goods Thus, the decline 
of traditional communities with the 
security they may have provided to 
their members has not prevented the 
same ties from being used as a basis 
for the very different activity of trade 
entrepreneurship But in this case, 
although drawing upon the same 
socialties as makeuptraditional com- 
munities, 1t 1s a moot point as to 
whether the activity itself could con- 
tribute to the further strengthening of 
social/ community ties 

In general terms, risk taking will 
be influenced by non-economic fac- 
tors Thus, Punjabi refugees from 
Pakistan have been pioneering 1n 
exploring new parts of the country, 
new markets and in establishing 
viable production units all over the 
country The insecurity of their posi- 
tion, combined with the strongly posi- 
tive attitude of the community to new 
ventures, have meant that traditional 
social networks have actively encour- 
aged innovation 


T has always been an interplay 
between social and economic aspects 
ofcommunity living Analysts of such 
interdependence include those who 
talk ofsocial capital Most of the recent 
discussion on social capital has been 
concerned with its positive impact on 
growthand productivity (see forexam- 
ple Parthasarathy and Chopde 2000) 
Traditional networks have their nega- 
tive aspects exclusion because of 
caste being a prime example How- 
ever, ıt has been argued that dense 
social networks are conducive to 
development ‘When economic and 
political negotiation 1s embedded 
ın dense networks of social interac- 
tion, incentives for opportunism are 
reduced At the same time, networks 
of civic engagement embody past 
success at collaboration, which can 
serve as acultural template for future 
collaboration’ (Putnam 1995) 


B. while traditional networks can 
be ‘used’ for development, they will 
be considerably changed in the pro- 
cess Whether theirrole 1s recognised 
explicitly or not, the fact of changing 
social relationships 1s what confronts 
people in a developing world For 
example, women ın traditional socie- 
tres are expected to obey certain norms 
in work acceptable type and location 
of work, and ın their social interac- 
tions, which restricts their choices, 
but ensures a certain protection or 
security The breakdown of these tra- 
ditional controls on the one hand 
releases new energies, and on the 
other hand creates new vulnerabi- 
lities The real value of traditional 
bonds ıs that they span the economic, 
emotional and perhaps even the spı- 
ritual, and the challenge to new social 
bonding and new economic ties 1s to 
be able to match this It 1s, of course, 
debatable whether a traditional com- 
munity can always evolve 1n response 
to external pressures 1n a manner 
such that traditional roles change but 
the value of community solidarity 
remains intact 

The concept of collective secu- 
rity enables us to examine once again 
the strengths of community living, 
while accepting that our values have 
changed, that new forms of social 
interaction are needed, and that the tra- 
ditional forms of control are no longer 
acceptable Ifinformal workers are to 
get more “vorce” and a more visible 
role in the economy, it 1s much more 
likely through collective effort, as sug- 
gested by other contributors in this 
issue Whether such collective effort 
can indeed build upon existing com- 
munities isa matter for empirical test- 
ing [would argue, however, that even 
‘new’ collectivities, such as unions of 
unorganized workers, in practice draw 
upon both old as well as new 1deolo- 
gies This, in an old and conservative 
culture, is not surprising 
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Of beginnings, 
means and ends 


PIUSH ANTONY 


IN over a decade of formulating 
various conceptual and empirical app- 
roaches to empowerment, the appro- 
priateness of the term has primarily 
been understood contextually Some 
scholars and practitioners argue that 
this dilutes the term and thereby 
reduces its likelihood of satisfying 
certain practical needs of women On 
the other hand, there isa growing con- 
sensus on the positive support that 
practical needs can provide to the stra- 
tegic concerns of women, and hence 
endorse empowerment as a process 
that must be textured, be historically 
and geographically specific, and 
measured ın the lived experiences of 
women A mid-way stance 1s that 
empowerment must not be seen 
merely ın instrumentalist terms, but 
rather as an active tool which, if well 
used, can facilitate change with justice 
(Afsharetal 1998) 

In India, notwithstanding these 
differences, conceptual and practical, 
empowerment has gained an unpre- 


“This paper draws substantially from a study 
sponsored by the International Labour Organı- 
zation, Indian Country Otfice for the Second 
National Labour Commission For details 
see "Towards Empowerment Experiences of 
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cedented acceptabılıty both as a term 
and process —ın theory, practıce and 
policies related to development 

Nonetheless, issues related to the 
measurement of outcomes and means 
of empowerment often raise critical 
concerns among the practitioners 
and academicians As the end goal of 
empowerment remains elusive, vary- 
ing degrees and levels of success have 
been accorded to different empower- 
ment models This paper addresses 
some of these issues through ıllustra- 
tive case studies of organizations of 
women workers in the unorganized 
sectors of the economy, highlight- 
ing the differences in approaches to 
empowerment within the dominant 
model of economic empowerment 


Öneren that work for the 
empowerment of womentendtofocus 
on the material conditions to which 
women are subjected, and make cons- 
cientization central to their organizing 
(Calman 1992) The successful mod- 
els of organizing women for economic 
empowerment show that it can serve 
to promote shared knowledge, mutual 
trust, self-help, reciprocity and soli- 
darıty among women, which in turn 
can increase women’s participation 
and bargaining power ın local insti- 
tutions In other words, most of the 
economic approaches to women’s 
empowerment are political in nature 
and necessitate changes ın the power 
relationships in the economic as well 
as the social and political spheres The 
motto of the women’s movement is 
rephrased to the economic ts political, 
as any change ın the economic trans- 
action n the everyday lives of women, 
either at home or the workplace, 
implies structural or political changes 
(Carretal 1996) 

At the same time, there exists a 
complex and multi-dimensional rela- 
tionship between the labour markets 
inthe unorganized sector and poverty! 


(Thabvala 2000) This relationship has 
assumed further significance in the 
aftermath of new economic policies 
Taking cognizance of this relationship, 
efforts have been made to address the 
vulnerability of women through inter- 
ventions in the labour markets by both 
state and non-state agencies The lite- 
rature on direct and indirect attack 
on women’s poverty through various 
types of interventions 1n the labour 
market provides many insights into 
the problem as wellas highlights suc- 
cessful mechanisms of redress In 
addition, they stress on crucial lınk- 
ages between the various facets of a 
woman’s life to unravel the vicious 
cycle of poverty —low socio-economic 
status leading to poverty and poverty 
reproducing lower status 


T. inability of established trade 
unions to organize informal workers 
belonging to the lower social and eco- 
nomic strata of society creates space 
for NGOs to intervene in the informal 
economy These interventions have 
largely been welfarist and based on 
the delivery of various development 
schemes Compared tothe large num- 
bers of NGOs inthecountry, very few 
have formed member based organiza- 
tions (MBOs) with even fewer relat- 
ing to women workers One reason 


1 The terms — unorganized, unprotected and 
informal sector workers —are often used inter- 
changeably as the common reference point 15 
the presence or absence ot state-protective 
laws made available to the workers This, in 
turn, has led to the coinage of a dichotomous 
categorization of the worktorce/economy into 
formal and intormal sector—the formal sector 
implying the presence ot protection and secu- 
rities of work and worker'srights and the term 
informal sector indicates the very absence of 
these Of late, the usage of the term “sector” 1s 
beingchallenged onthe premise that it defines 
the informal sector only in terms ot how “itis 
not like the tormal sector' and 1s oblivious to 
the heterogeneity within this sector (Lund and 
Srınıvas 2000) Instead, the term informal 
economy 1s gaining attention Ela Bhat has 
referred to this sector as the ‘people’s sector’ 


may be the aid bureaucracy that influ- 
ences their programme orientation 
mostly favours welfare programmes 
with direct beneficiaries and quanti- 
fiable impacts Moreover, different 
NGOs seem to prefer non-union 
MBOS, the most popular being coope- 
ratives Most MBOs of women work- 
ers are concentrated ın defined sectors 
—prımarıly social forestry, watershed 
development, minor forest produce 
collection and soon This paperanaly- 
ses theexperiences often such organi- 
zations 


Tis formation ofa particulartype of 
MBOcan be tracedto1ts motivational 
aspect In the specific context of this 
study, acommon feature 1s that most 
MBOs originated as an activity of an 
NGO with the support NGOs playing 
asignificant role in the functioning of 
the organizations 

The matrix below makes clear 
that common features among the 
selected MBOs relate to the legal sta- 
tus, the motivational aspect that pre- 
ceded the formation of MBOs,and the 
constituency of workers (whether 
drawn fromasingle or multiple occu- 
pational category or from a social or 
ethnic group) The activities, percep- 
tion of the problems of women work- 
ers and approach towards workers’ 
rights vary with the purpose, strategy 
and process of organizing followed by 
each type Moreover, each type of 
MBO reflects not only the ideology 
behind organizing but also the obyec- 
tives, strategies and goals of a particu- 
lar form of intervention 

The understanding of gender 
plays acrucial role within this context 
The need ofa separate space for women 
workers was felt because existing gen- 
der ideology disadvantages women 
across the work space, in the commu- 
nity and home These disadvantages 
range from unequal wages, lack of 
political space for articulation of 


needs, recognition of work, lack of 
care services like maternity benefits, 
créche at work, sexual harassment at 
work place, domestic violence, lack of 
access to credit and productive assets, 
casualization of female workforce and 
feminization of low skilled and less 
remuneratıve work 

The general strategies of organi- 
zing workers such as rights awareness 
and conscientization, developing soli- 
darity and leadership qualities and 
creating space for democratic partıcı- 
pation and protest cannot be applied 


ın the case of women workers without 
recognizing their cultural muteness, 
subordinate gender roles and position 
in the family, lack ofaccess to and con- 
trol over resources including their 
own earnings, and constraints on 
mobility faced by women even when 
they areworkers However, indicators 
of genderempowermentin the organı- 
zations of women workers from a 
rights perspective tend to be complex 
First, both the legal status of the 
organization and the socio-political 
contexts of its geographical work area 





Name Type Formation Category of MaınActıvıty Objective 
Workers 
BGKS Union Support Domestic Demand for Social protection 
Karnataka NGO- wotkers minimum of domestic 
Women's wages and workers 
voice physical and 
social security 
ASP MAC Support Dalitagri- SHGsand Empowerment 
Andhia NGO- cultural micro of dalit women 
Pradesh DAPPU workers enterprises 
AS Society Support Tribal MFP SHGs, society Empowerment 
Orissa NGO- collectors tor processing of tribal women 
Agragamee MFP 
SMS Society Support Agricultural Demanding Empowerment 
West Bengal NGO-JSK . workeis minimum ot agricultural 
andequal workers 
wages EAS 
KKPKP Union SNDT Scrap Demandto Empowerment 
Maharashtra collectors benotifiedas — ot waste pickeis 
cooperative 
society tor 
procurement 
SEWA Union SEWABharat Selt-employed SHGs Empowerment 
Madhya Ahmedabad (beedı ot self-employed 
Pradesh workers) women workers 
SMVSS Co-op Support Handicratt SHGs, Empowerment 
Bihar Society NGO workers employment of handicraft 
generation women workers 
Co-op Co-op Group Enti epreneurs Tailoring Alternate income 
Shillong Society — initiative unit andemployment 
generation 
AMM Tiust Individual Tiftin makers o Accessto Empowerment 
Maharashtra and initiative credit, of women 
Society employment 
geneiation 
Tradeunon Alliance Institutional Plantation Enhancing Integrating 
collective often initiative and participation women members 
TamilNadu trade agricultural of women in rural 
unions workers membcıs vvorkers” 
and IGP organizations 


show significant variation Sodoes the 
social and economic status of the 
women workers across the spectrum 
of activities or within a specific sec- 
tor Thus worker’s rights become con- 
textand gender specific Forexample, 
even the right to work becomes a cru- 
cial issue when social and religious 
taboos prevent women from entering 
the labour market Similarly, the right 
to livelihood takes priority as it 1s 
intrinsically linked to women's access 
to natural resources, viz collection 
of minor forest products Access to 
credit, freedom from exploitative 
middlemen and freedom from harass- 
ment by law enforcing authorities 
also assume priority in other circum- 
stances As 1s clear, most organiza- 
tions prioritize one Issue over the other 
for strategic or pragmatic reasons 
The accompanying table provides a 
matrix of activities that are undertaken 
by the MBOs under each theme 


O. profile of selected organıza- 
tions shows that each MBO has tden- 
tified a specific constituency of 
workers Also that the organizational 
form developed and the design of 
strategies and priorities of activities 
largely depend on this constituency 
building of the MBO More specifi- 
cally, the interpretations of the mate- 
rial context of women’s lives play a 
critical part However, as most MBOs 
work with lower income group 
women engaged in the informal sec- 
tor belonging to socially disadvan- 
taged groups, the initial focus 1s on 
how to address their low income 
levels 

Though the socio-political con- 
textand the specificity of the constitu- 
ency influences the activity line of 
the MBO, a linearity seems to be dis- 
cernible across the different MBOs 
This can be expressed as follows Citi- 
zenship building through a demand 
generation system runs throughout 
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the activity line and 1s therefore not 
included 

Identification of constituency — 
understanding and interpretation 
of material reality — identifying the 
main cause — awareness creation 
about the same — formulating soli- 
darity for action launching of varı- 
ous protests, campaigns, advocacy etc 
— formation of SHGs— provision of 
loans for consumption and produc- 
tion needs — support for entrepre- 
neurtal activities — implementation 
of income generation programmes 


Biss: g worker'srights seems 
to facilitate an easy shift to other 
rights, namely rights as women and 
citizens Unions, in our case studies, 
have fared bette: ın terms of gender 
awareness Their initiatives on equal 
remuneration, minimum wages, EGS, 
EAS, welfare boards and social pro- 
tection encompass a wider canvas of 
related issues for further discussion 
andaction The realization of many of 
the demands by the unions, however, 
remains low since they do not consti- 
tute a political priority for the state 
Unions thus, in the long run, face a 
challenge of efficacy In fact, unions 
in our case studies viz BGKS and 
SMS, already face this challenge The 
struggle by the SMS for minimum 
wages, equal wages and ımplemen- 
tation of EAS in favour of women 


Work 


Economic Empowerment 


involves a large number of women 
who are aware of the significance of 
the struggle While they are willing to 
continue the struggle through the 
union, what concerns them more Is a 
lack of employment opportunities 
and low wages in the off season which 
they want addressed Before long, 
unions will have to respond to this 
demand of creating employment or 
income generation for its members 


M.. cooperatıves and societies 
try to address the poverty of members 
on a priority basis Given the narrow 
distinction between low income and 
their plight as informal economy 
workers, the resulting overlap can 
cause major distortions in the outcome 
of activities undertaken In many 
cases it was noticed that the common 
identity as being poor was the defin- 
ing one This identity of being poor 
was articulated in a non-gendered 
way, there is often atotal dismissal of 
gender problems by attributing 1mmu- 
tability to gender hierarchy This cre- 
atesaclassic chicken oregg dilemma 
First poverty then gender or first gen- 
derthen poverty Though most MBOs 
claim to simultaneously address this 
concern, ın many cases gender has 
obviously taken a back seat 

Whether priority 1s given to pov- 
erty or workers rights, weaving the 
rights of a citizen along the activity 


Citizenship 


spectrum ıs common to all types of 
MBOs Demand generation for better 
delivery of services, infrastructure 
improvement and stake-holding in 
development planning have had a 
widerresonance However, the MBOs 
need to take care to not fall into the trap 
of imposing the identity as benefici- 
ariesratherthan citizens 

Economic empowerment 1mp- 
lies access to credit for meeting con- 
sumption and production needs, 
involvement in economically produc- 
tive activity, control over income, 
access to and control over productive 
assets like land and autonomy over 
personal choices MBOs address all 
these dimensions through the domı- 
nant model of SHGs and income 
generation 


H...... self help groups orcredit 
models exhibit certain obvious lacu- 
nae as they link women only to credit 
and productive activity Forexample, 
if women take loans for their men to 
invest in land over which they share 
no rights, nor have control over agri- 
cultural products, then economic 
empowermentthrough this model will 
remain limited Alternatively, how- 
ever, some argue that this dependency 
of menon women forcredit is a begin- 
ning of gender role reversal Similarly, 
income generation programmes, if not 
designed to provide alternate employ- 


Gender Empowerment 





'* Articulationof work specitic — ! 
exploitationatworkplaceand ` 
with regard to main economic 
activity ^ 
Awarcnessoflegalughtslhihe — ” 
minimum wages, equal 
remuneration etc 

Demand generation systems 
for specific state intervention 
support tor entrepreneurial ^ 
activities 


Access to credit 

Formation ot savings and 
credit groups 

Training for skill upgradation 
Training tor alternate 
employment opportunities 
Implementation of income d 
generation programmes 

* Technical and financia] 
Development of leadership 
qualities among the lower 


and basic needs 


theorganization 
andbehavioui 


cadres of members 

! Position of women leaders 
inthe structure of the 
organization 


a o xy a ə... ———————“— e ,o5 ————  - 


! Citizenship building and 
consolidation of solidarity 
through participation ın public 
meetings, and collective 
bargaining for cıvıc rights 


Participation in decision- 
making and planning for 


+ Awareness of the existence of 
gender ideology vis-a-vis 
discrimination of women in the 
immediate context of their work, 
community and family 

* Realisation and resistance 
building against the most overt 
torms of gender discrimination 

> Changes in personal attitudes 


ment opportunities for women such 
that the products and market linkages 
are directly under their control, fails 
to stand the test of economic empow- 
erment A more radical critique of 
- alternate income generation pro- 
giammes is that they reinforce gender 
stereotypes by more often promoting 
activities which do not help women 
acquire requisite skills or status 


IN. us economic empowet- 
mentas a strategy for genderempow- 
erment does address many vulnera- 
bilities that women exhibit. Most of 
the economic empowerment initia- 
tives by MBOs have indeed raised 
income levels through collective bar- 
gaining, group enterprise, alternate 
income generation activity and by 
providing access to credit for con- 
sumption needs 

Gender empowerment is con- 
ceived of as a process through which 
women can overcome many of the 
specific hurdlesthat they face vis-a-vis 
education, woik status, employment 
opportunities, social and physical 
security Economic empowerment 
was identified as a logical beginning 
as economic dependency on men 
formed the crux of many disadvan- 
tages and oppression Economic 
self-reliance 1s assumed to add to the 
self-confidence and autonomy of 
women and act as a scaffold to build 
empowerment in other areas of their 
lite 

Politics has long been the pre- 
rogative of men as the public sphere 
was culturally taboo and remained 
socially inaccessibleto women How- 
ever, involvementin economic activi- 
ties has enhanced opportunities for 
women to interact in the public sphere 
A world beyond the home and con- 
cerns other than domestic chores, 
being with other women, sharing com- 
mon problems, planning redressal and 
alternatives, definitely provide an 


enrichingexperience for many women 
Many of their everyday problems 
have been attended to by creating a 
demand generation system — for ıns- 
tance, demanding efficient function- 
ing of PHCs, availing of ration cards 
and demanding village roads Sımı- 
larly, demonstiations atthe concerned 
offices and regular meeting to draw up 
action plans have helped generate a 
feeling of citizenship 

Nevertheless, specific activities 
aimed at gender empowerment by 
MBOsare rare, at the grassroots, eco- 
nomic empowerment 1s equated to 
gender empowerment It 1s assumed 
that gender awareness 1s enhanced by 
responding to overt manifestations 
likedomestic violence Buteven inthe 
case of domestic violence or marital 
conflict, there 1s less focus on gender 
and more on household prosperity 
and other moral values Though some 
MBOs have taken up the issue of child 
mairiage and girl child education, 
gender empowerment by MBOs 
remains arelatively neglected field 


G.... empowerment implying 
capacitating women to understand, 
tackle and overcome gender oppres- 
sion cannot be limited to an assertion 
for space ın the public sphere Though 
a pragmatic and strategic goal it can- 
not be anend initself Genderempow- 
erment must meet the larger objective 
of addressing power relationships in 
both public and private spheres as also 
transcending this dichotomy Though 
this would necessarily involve activi- 
ties taken up on the basis of exclusive 
grouping of women, various other 
Issues need acommon space to impact 
the larger community/soctety in gene- 
ral and households in particular To 
address structural discrimination, the 
main objective of gender empower- 
ment, carving out a separate space 
is only ameans Though grouping 
women as a category of workers 1s 


undoubtedly an efficient strategy to 
achieve certain objectives of gender 
empowerment, this focuses on just 
one facet of women's life/oppression 
viz , the work sphere The resultant 
changes are difficult to sustain since 
they are dependanton the value codes 
and expected role behaviour that 
governthe private sphere 


Aus problem area relates to 
matching ideology with pragmatism 
at work More than the underpinning 
of gender ideology, the debate relates 
to the praxis and possibilities in orga- 
nizing women workers 1n particular, 
and women ın general Drawing on 
their long years of experience, most 
organizations tend to argue that taking 
up gender issues with poor women 
when their immediate economic 
needs are yet to be met is impractical 
This pragmatic approach has proven 
its strength, since many organizations 
have made visible impact on the sta- 
tus of women The basic premise of 
this pragmatic approach 1s that mate- 
rial poverty has to be addressed for 
women to relate to themselves as 
women Since among the multiple 
roles that women play, familial roles 
dominate all other identities and the 
pragmatic approach has met with 
considerable success, 1s it not time to 
take up the 1deological questions 
pertaining to structural oppression? 
Is it not time to address gender issues 
and move from manifestations to 
causes? 

There are other hurdles that 
organizations face ın progressing to 
genderempowerment aside from dif- 
fering priorities and degrees of ideo- 
logical commitment For instance, 
organizationalcapacity Mostorganı- 
zations have identified specific work 
related problems of women workers 
but are yet to identify specific gender 
problems Though many have begun 
this process by identifying domestic 
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violence and alcoholism, they are 
addressed less froma gender perspec- 
tive and more from a moralistic app- 
1oach of household prosperity and 
peace, community responsibility to 
protect its women folk and so on It 
was observed that this was not deli- 
berate Both the field level activists 
and local leadership thatthe organiza- 
tion has thrown up lack the capacity 
todeal with this issue in any form other 
than by appealingtothe conscience of 
men and the community to assume the 
responsibility of safeguarding the 
welfare of all This reveals that with- 
out capacity building at the lowest 
rung of leadership, progress will be 
slow even if gender empowerment 
activities a1e taken up by the organi- 
zations 


A. 1s evident from the above dis- 
cussion, empowerment ıs conceptua- 
lized by MBOs on the basis of specific 
conditions of women workers Never- 
theless, the desired outcomes vary 
significantly as the commonality of 
organizing women workers does not 
progress to acommon understanding 
of means/strategies towards the end 
goal of empowerment I now turn to 
the experience of these MBOs, criti- 
cally analyzing their beginnings, 
means and ends 

Placing women at the helm of 
affairs ın MBO is a positive step to- 
waids taking up issues related to 
woiker'srights, citizenship and soon 
A separate torum aimed at bringing 
together women as a social group, 
recognizing them as workers and 
organizing them to demand their 
legitimate rights, constitutes a good 
beginning Forming member based 
organizations helps democratic func- 
tioning and ensures participation of 
members The very nature, structure 
and ideology of these MBOs facili- 
tates participatory learning and makes 
them a better site for gender cons- 


cientization which is integral to the 
larger goal ofempowerment 

The presence of a support 
NGO m the activities of the MBOs 1s 
advantageous in adopting an inte- 
grated or multi-sectoral approach It 
also has a multiplier effect ın terms 
of impact beyond the constituency of 
MBOs The strategy of NGOs to cre- 
ate or support MBOs of women work- 
ers needs to be acknowledged as a 
welcome move from the traditional 
welfarist model to arights based app- 
roach, and from the hegemonic prac- 
tice of limiting women’s participation 
in development and seeing them as 
conduits of poverty alleviation 

MBOs that function as trade 
unions possess a greater potential to 
help build worker’s identity and, there- 
fore, for addressing the issues related 
to their rights as workers, as women 
and as citizens However, though 
unintended, a linearity of priorities 
or a sequential preference in the steps 
undertaken seems to beset the activities 
of the organization This sequential 
preference 1s common toallcategories 
of MBOs, though with variations 
determined by the core strategy of the 
organizations In fact, linearity is more 
pronounced ın those MBOs that 
employ economic empowerment as 
both strategy and goal 


There 1s little doubt that the strate- 
gies followed and activities executed 
for economic empowerment by the 
MBoOs have been successful, as there 
1S visible improvement ın the eco- 
nomic status of members, a fact can- 
dıdly admitted by them ın the focus 
group discussions Activities oriented 
towards workers’ rights and economic 
empowerment also involve the build- 
ing up of ademand generation system 
from the community, ın turn contri- 
buting to the construction of citizen- 
ship The flip side of this approach 1s 
that the concept of citizenship may 


get reduced to that of a ‘beneficiary’ 
whose overriding concern is to maxi- 
mize benetits from government pro- 
grammes 


Dp... empowerment in its broader 
sense refers to a process by which a 
specific section of the population 
takes appropriate steps to gain visibil- 
ity and legitimate space in the public 
sphere, including at different levels of 
governance and 1n political parties 
Both decentralized governance and 
the policy of one-third reservations for 
women provide an excellent opportu- 
nity However, given political interfer- 
ence ın the gram panchayats, which 
are constitutionally non-political in 
nature, most MBOs prefer to keep a 
safe distance and discourage their 
members from contesting elections 
Their engagement with the PRIs 1s 
mainly in terms of partnerships in 
development programmes, demand 
generation at the village level and in 
ensuring a smooth functioning of 
gram sabhas As a best practice, most 
MBOs demand that members resign 
from the MBO when contesting elec- 
tions 

MBOs which have organized 
women workers in the informal eco- 
nomy, by virtue of the social and eco- 
nomic problems facing these workers, 
must simultaneously focus on a three 
point non-negotiable agenda of ad- 
dressing the existing exploitative 
relationships vis-a-vis class, caste 
and gender A preoccupation with or 
neglect of one may lead to partial suc- 
cess and hamperthe long-term objec- 
tives of the organization 

The dominant model of eco- 
nomic empowerment based on the 
formation and consolidation of SHGs 
and by executing income generation 
programmes may be loosing its ın- 
tended multiplier effect The natural 
progression from economic empow- 
erment to overall or gender empow- 


erment has yet to be realızed ın many 
cases An important reason for this is 
the assumption of natural spin-offs 
and, therefore, a conspicuous absence 
of specific strategies to address gender 
problems Unless the ongoing symp- 
tomatic efforts are complemented 
by strategies to address structural 
discrimination, empowerment may 
remain illusory 

One needs to critically examine 
the economic empowerment pro- 
grammes to carefully fathom the 1m- 
pact as MBOs are showing tendencies 
of ‘middle class:zation’ without effect- 
ing changes in gender relations criti- 
cal to the process of empowerment 
Sincethe concept ofempowerment is 
embedded in the evéryday realities of 
a woman's lıfe and their interpretation 
of it, the demand for activities to raise 
the economic status of members are 
routinely articulated in the focus 
group discussions, particularly where 
the MBOs are yetto make direct eco- 
nomic interventions 


E xecuting programmes through 
an exclusive forum of women may 
not provide adequate leverage for 
MBOs to effectively address the gen- 
der problem Gender empowerment 
has necessarily to involve men as it 
involvesade-learning oraresocializa- 
tion process forboth men and women 
While retaining the advantages of 
women workers' organization, the 
MBOs simultaneously need to create 
a common platform or participate in 
such fora to push the broader agenda 
of gender empovverment 

So far the activities undertaken 
for gender empowerment are limited 
to the manifestation of certain overt 
forms of gender oppression and hence, 
can at best serve as a start However, 
even these issues need to be addressed 
from a gender perspective for long 
term effect and for which the capaci- 
tiesof MBO areat present inadequate 


This 1s one area that needs concerted 
effort, for without thisevena formalı- 
zation of public voice will not be able 
to serve any purpose beyond address- 
ing the practical needs of women 


I. ıs Important to recognize that 
empowerment necessarily involves 
structural changes, which will not be 
achieved by merely tinkering with the 
structures of employment or national 
accounting The progress in claiming 
spaces and voice in the hitherto res- 
tricted fields of discourse and action 
1s a useful beginning This, in turn, 
needs to be supported by other means 
to effect structural changes to enable 
a realization of the full potential of 
women Finally, empowerment may 
notnecessarily happen within a single 
generation and access to resources 
by itself cannot eradicate centuries of 
cultural condittoning Understanding 
this may help avoid conflicts arising 
out of a fetish with measurable out- 
comesand time-bound empowerment 
interventions 
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Books 


THE OTHER PATH by Hernando De Soto Harper 
and Row, New York, 1989 


THE MYSTERY OF CAPITAL by Hernando De 
Soto Basic Books, New York, 2000 


‘Things should be made as sumple as possible butnot 
sampler '— Albert Einstein 


Hernando De Soto's analysis of the limitations and 
costs of the world's poor choosing informality! in The 
Other Path? 1s taken to a new level of generality in The 
Mystery of Capital. what ultimately paves the way to 
the failure of capitalism and development at a global 
scale is the lack of a well-defined and enforceable sys- 
tem of property rights in developing and transitional 
economies Undoubtedly, De Soto raises thought pro- 
voking empirical and conceptual questions that force 
us to reconceptualize the nature of the obstacles to 
economic growth and poverty alleviation Howevet, 
to determine the roots of economic and development 
divergence worldwide and subsequently devise a prac- 
tical and revolutionary strategy to mitigate ttis asome- 
what ambitious 1f much needed task 

In practice, De Soto's theory translated into a 
policy of land titling and regularization of land tenure 
has been implemented in many developing countries, 
from Peru to the Philippines Possessing a formal title 
over one’s land was considered as the lever that would 
trigger compound economic growth by transferring 
thousands of economic agents into the spheres of a 
formal economy It would symbolize participation in 
the legal system, create committed citizens and pro- 
vide credit worthiness to entrepreneurs as a collateral 
for loans Nonetheless, the attempt to change the 


1 Luse the term informality in this article in order to be consistent 
with Hernando De Soto’s terminology As stressed by the author, 
this term does not teter to a lack ot rules in. informal communi- 
ties’ but instead 1efeis to a dilferent set of rights and duties that are 
confined to each community It encompasses economic activity 
that takes place outside the formal noims ot economic transac- 
tons established by the state and formal business practices, in a 
legal and social environment in which similar activities are regu- 
lated It can be present in every single sphere of social, political 
and economic life trom housing, to industry and commerce, to 
law 


2 Hernando De Soto, The Other Path Harper and Row, New 
York 1989 


nature of informality based on one tool alone may 
have left De Soto's model prey to the flaws of over- 
simplification 

Is informality only a legal problem? Can the 
multiplier effect triggered by secure property rights 
truly transform theeconomic and cultural fabrics of our 
societies? Will all agents respond homogeneously to 
the perception of secure tenure of land? Can a system 
of property rights alone insti] the economic, social and 
political incentives that are ultimately needed to sup- 
porta sustainable process of formalization of a way of 
life? Because informality hinges on the embedded 
relationship between the state and society and not on 
perceptions of economic incentives alone, an entire 
gamut of formal and informal institutions that artıcu- 
late this relationship must be clearly understood in 
order to address some ofthese questions 


‘Beware that you do not loose the substance by grasp- 
ing atthe shadow ' - Aesop 


In his most famous book, The Other Path, 
Hernando De Soto provides stunning evidence of the 
magnitude of informality in developing nations He 
finds tullions of dollars in ‘dead capital’ unaccounted 
for in the informal world, assets far in excess of every 
World Bank loan, foreign aid package and foreign 
investment portfolio combined since 1945 Ironically, 
the author points out that if the United States were to 
increase its foreign aid budget to the level 1ecom- 
mended by the United Nations for ODA’,1e 0 7% of 
acountry’s GDP, it would take more than 150 years to 
transfer to the world’s poor resources equal to those 
they already possess De Soto estimates the value of 
the extralegal property of informal communities 
worldwide as $9 3 trillion USD — about as large as the 
annual GDP of the U S economy In particular, he 
presents the results of extensive fieldwork conducted 
among five developing countries from Peru, Mexico 
and Hartı ın the Americas to Egyptand the Philippines 

In Egypt he shows that the poor have accumu- 
lated 55 times more capital than the sum of all direct 
foreign investment ever received, including the trans- 
fers associated with the Suez Canal In Haiti, one of 


3 ODA stands for Official Development Assistance 


the poorest and most devastated natıons of Central 
America, the poor have accumulated 50 times more 
wealth than all foreign investment received since 
independence from France in 1804 In Mexico City, the 
underground economy helps create 85% of the coun- 
try's new jobs An immediate puzzle then follows if 
theassetsexist, why can'tthey be profitable? 

In De Soto's view, and consistent with a large 
body of İtterature on property rights, assets are profit- 
able when they can be clearly and securely transferred 
to their highest valued uses The clarity and security 
of allocation and transfer is guaranteed in the capital- 
1st economies of the West by a set of formal and effi- 
cient property rights institutions However, in the 
developing world, a pervasive legal apartheid has 
thrown the poor into a parallel informal world Secur- 
ing and maintaining legal status 1s too costly, time 
consuming and in some cases outright excluding due 
to lack of education to understand how and why it 1s 
important to comply with the law Thus, though the 
poor physically own the assets, they do not legally 
ownthem 

De Soto's books are full of anecdotal evidence 
on the complexity of government's bureaucracies ın 
the developing world it takes 77 bureaucratic proce- 
dures, the involvement of 31 agencies, and 5 to 14 years 
to acquire a piece of land in Egypt Moreover, despite 
this formidable display of perseverance, there 1s still 
no guarantee that the deed will not be revoked by the 
nextadmınıstratıon coming to power 

InPeru, DeSotoconducteda famous experiment 
to measure the cost of entry into the market His team 
simulated the establishment of a small clothing work- 
shop in Lima and set out to strictly comply with all the 
legal requirements the systemimposed The paperwork 
delayed things for almost a year and, during the pro- 
cess, they were asked to pay bribes 12 times, having 
paid them twice ın order to continue the experiment 
“To get a comparative idea, an American professor 
conducted the same experiment in Tampa, Florida It 
took him two hours and he did everything by mail ** 

Thus, De Soto traces the rationale that steers 
life in the squatter settlements and street pavements of 
developing cities, juxtaposed to the complex irration- 
ality of the bloated bureaucracies that represent the for- 
mal system of laws and regulations they are expected 
to observe He finds ingenuity and resourcefulness 
among the former, unresponsiveness and inefficiency 


4 Enrico Ghersi, "The Informal Economy in Latin America’, The 
Cato lournal Y7(1) 


inthelatter Hence, despite their efforts, the poor seem 
to be losing the substance of development by grappling 
only with shadows of their wealth 


"But tf people in countries making the transition to capı- 
talism are not pitiful beggars, are not helplessly 
trapped in absolute ways, and are not the uncritical 
prisoners of dysfunctional cultures, what ts ut that pre- 
vents capitalism from delivering to them the same 
wealth it has delivered to the West? Why does capıtal- 
ism thrive only in the West, as ifenclosed in a bell jar ?' 


— The Mystery of Capital 


After diagnosing and measuring the extent of 
informality in The Other Path, De Soto's Mystery of 
Capital probes into the roots of the problem Here, he 
highlights the six effects of a formal system of prop- 
erty rights that allow citizens to generate valuable capi- 
tal in the West First, the fact that a formal system of 
property rights fixes the economic potential of assets 
and second that ıt protects transactions involving land 
InPeru, whenever land was titled, its market value would 
double the same day In the following 10 years, it could 
go up around nine times because ıt was easier to trade 
land once property rights were clear and established 

Third, it enables the integration of dispersed 
information on citizens! wealth into one knowledge 
base It also makes people accountable for property, 
respecting titles, honouring contracts, and obeying the 
law The fifth effect 1s that of making assets fungible 
by reducing the transaction costs of mobilizing and 
usingassets Finally, aformal system of property rights 
enables the networking of people De Soto argues that 
*by attaching ownersto assets, assets to addresses, and 
ownership to enforcement, and by making information 
on the history of assets and owners easily accessible, 
formal property systems converted the citizens of the 
West into a network of individually identifiable and 
accountable business agents' (De Soto 2000) 

Therefore, much of the marginalization of the 
poor in developing and former communist nations 
comes from their inability to benefit from the six 
effects that formal property provides In fact, unlessan 
asset 1s legally owned ıt ıs tantamount to having “dead 
capital’ (De Soto 2000) Building houses on land that 
ıs not legally owned, starting businesses with unde- 
fined liability and little collateral for financial support, 
and settling disputes through informal communal 
mechanisms can work when economic transactions are 
restricted to the narrow radius of trust found in more 
cohesive and smaller communities 
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Though De Soto often points to the efficient 
social reciprocity systems of these informal commu- 
nities, there are also severe limitations to how they 
can substitute for formal central or local political and 
judicial management For one, they lack collective 
mechanisms of management and collection to develop 
and pay the expenses of common projects Further- 
more, it 1s not only difficult and expensive to build a 
parallel system of justice, but it 15 generally not enforce- 
able among elements of different communities 
Thus, to ensure the respect for contract and property, 
individuals end up investing numerous resources in 
networking and creating social ties that can help in 
their economic relations with others This 1s not 
only time-consuming but also restricts economic 
opportunities ^ 

Additionally, as these informal communities 
grow bigger, the once efficient social networks grow 
looser and more unmanageable New groupings of 
people may appear that cut across traditional family 
and kinship ties, rendering communities increasingly 
heterogeneous Conflicting economic and social inter- 
ests sometimes cannot be solved by informal mecha- 
nisms of coordination alone 

In contrast, ın the West, every ‘parcel of land, 
every building, every piece of equipment, or store of 
inventories 1s represented in a property document that 
is the visible sign of a vast hidden process that connects 
all these assets to the rest of the economy ’ It 1s due to 
this ‘representational process’ that assets exist in the 
shadow of then ‘material existence’ (De Soto 2000) 
They provide a link to the ‘owner’s credit history, an 
accountable address for the collection of debts and 
taxes, the basis for the creation of reliable and univer- 
sal public utilities, and a foundation for the creation of 
securities and bonds that can then be rediscounted and 
sold ın secondary markets ”€ 


5 The absence of formal dispute settlement mechanisms and strong 
rule of law hindei the entorceability of contracts and are a source 
ot social and economic instability Entrepreneurs in the informal 
sector cannot take advantage of economies ot scale, remaining 
small and hidden First to avoid detection second because they 
lack legal protection ove: their capital investment and third 
because in a risky environment it is preferable to substitute labour 
for capital -while evading the costs of labou regulations — and 
1emain small in order to capture economies of flexibility Risk 
management 15 also sub-optimal as informal firms have no possi- 
bility ot declaring limited liability, cannot expand their network 
of consumers through adveitisement or obtain insurance cover- 
age All create serious disincentives for growth and capital invest- 
ment De Soto (2000) 


6 Hernando De Soto The Mystery of Capital Basic Books, New 
York, 2000 


As proof, De Soto highlights the fact that the 
‘single most important source of funds for new busi- 
nesses 1n the United States 1s a mortgage on the entre- 
preneur”s house *90% of Peruvians, devoid of any title 
over their properties, cannot choose this path and 
inject life into their assets Alas, herein lies the reason 
for the failure of capital outside the West 

Lacking this representational process, the chal- 
lenge then becomes for developing countries to sum- 
mon the political will necessary to build a property law 
system that 1s easily accessible to the poor A multiplier 
effect would be triggered ın a capitalist market 
economy with well-protected, stable and transferable 
property rights, agents have incentives to increase 
production and are made accountable for what and 
how they produce Therefore, the policy implications 
of De Soto’s approach 1s that micro-enterprises and 
individuals can be brought into the formal sector through 
the implementation of a clear, de-bureaucratized and 
cost-effective system of property rights that simply 
renders them /egal 

The first contribution of De Soto’s work 1s the 
emphasis on the need to broaden the informational 
base on which development is theorized 7 One of the 
most powerful attributes of his work is that it 15 based 
on sound empirical evidence derived from years of 
qualitative and quantitative research into the reality of 
economic life in places as disparate as Haiti, Egypt, 
the Philippines and Peru. Ronald Coase's witty yet 
trenchantcommenton the nature of abstracteconomic 
research with which De Soto prefaces the second 
chapter of his book 1s most pertinent when contrasted 
with the latter's hands-on approach 5 De Soto docu- 
ments notonly the nature of informal economic trans- 
actions but an entire way of life, with informality 
permeating the many spheres of law, business, labour 
and social welfare 

Second, The Mystery of Capital draws on the 
work of classical economists like Adam Smith? to re- 
vivethe true nature of capital and property as relational 


7 Apleaieiterated time and again by Amartya Sen See Amartya 
Sen, Development as Freedom Anchor Books, New York, 2000, 
as well as footnote 13 in this study 


8 "It economists wished to study the horse they wouldn't go and 
look at horses They'd sit in their studies and say to themselves, 
“What would 1 do if I were a horse?’ Ronald Coase, in De Soto 
(2000) 


9 Inthe Wealth of Nations, (p 492), Adam Smith defined capital 
not as ‘the accumulated stock ot assets but as the potential it holds 
to deploy new production ' According to De Soto, this essential 
meaning of capital has been lost to history Its tevival 1s one of his 
major contributions to the tield 


concepts The notion that the latter consists not of the 
assets themselves but the social consensus on how they 
can be owned, used and exchanged has major policy 
andreseatchimplications Poverty alleviation requires 
us then to go beyond identifying assets or the lack of 
them among the poor to actively thinking about how 
they can be used In othe: words, what the ‘poor’ lack 
are not the assets necessary to economic success but, 
most rmpoitantly, an easy access to the property mecha- 
nisms that can legally unleash the economic and 
social potential of these assets Only then can they be 
used to produce, secure and guarantee greater value in 
theexpanded market 

Anothet interesting part of his work is the power 
ascribed to history and its lessons foi the present, temi- 
niscent of Rostow s"! sequential stages ol growth He 
notes that the propetty-title revolution of the 1 8th and 
19th centuries was a catalyst fot capitalism’s trrumph 
in western Europe and North America He proceeds to 
a narration on the vious ways in which informal pro- 
perty relationships were brought to for mality by means 
of acomplex interaction among the mformals, greater 
society and the state '! “The genius of the western 
nations ' De Soto writes, was that they ‘recognized that 
social contracts born outside the official law were a 
legitimate source of law and found ways of absorbing 
those contracts, '* creating a unified legal property 
system 

Finally, and converging with recent trends in the 
discipline of Development Economics De Soto’s work 
keeps research and policy well inthe domain of inc en- 
tives, and how these are perceived by economic and 
political agents However, despite this convergence 
in the literature on how to create the right structure of 


10 WW (Walt Whitman) Rostow Fhe Stages of Lconomic 
Growth a Non-Communist Manifesto Cambitdge University 
Press 1960 


11 The example given in De Soto (2000) is the 1862 Homestead 
Actin the United States that turned millions of rebellious squat- 
ters into legitimate landowners overnight giving life to vast 
amounts ol capital Yet this perception took time to prevail Inthe 
United States 80 years passed between George Washington s 
complaining about squatters and the enactment of the Homestead 
Act In Japan the formalization of property tights took 60 years 
trom 1890 to 1950 Inthe United Kingdom iclormeitorts contin- 
ued from 1829 to 1925 Thus De Soto concludes it is a long yet 
rewarding path for development 


12 De Soto (2000) 


13 Amartya Sen's (2000) seminal reconceptualization ot deve- 
lopment as freedom also ui ged for the creation ol the right scheme 
ol incentives tor development In this case emphasis was placed 
on how freedom is instrumental and constitutive of development 

Byıntıoducıng this {1eedom-valuing ethical system to guide pub- 
lic policy Sen tries to reconcile the benelits of economic growth 


incentives, poverty alleviation and economic growth 
have not taken place in the developing world partly be- 
cause incentives do not emeige automatically Instead, 
they are shaped by an interaction of public policy and 
societies’ perceptions and reactions to it 

As mentioned above, De Soto’s theory was trans- 
lated into land titling projects in several countries, at- 
tempting to create a formal system of property rights 
that would trigger development However, it is yet to 
be empirically confirmed that possessing a title auto- 
matically shapes the right incentives to which agents 
unfalteringly 1espond to, or whether they face other 
more binding constraints Broadening the nforma- 
tional base on which development is theorized involves 
notonly the breadth of information used to understand 
the problem but also to devise the solution for it Ulti- 
mately the claim that the legal system will eliminate 
chaos by defining and entorcing property rights as- 
sumes that such definition and enforcement is easy 


"What ts it about these social constraints that gives 
them such a pervasive influence upon the long run 
character of economies?! —Douglass North, 1990 


On Culture Leading social and political theorists 
from Tocqueville to Weber have postulated that cul- 
ture exerts a decisive influence on the people's eco- 
nomic and political development Yet, an interesting 
premise of De Soto's theory 1s the denunciation of the 
myth of cultural or geographic determinism and how 
it can hinder or promote development The line ot ar- 
gumentused ıs that developing and former communist 
countries do not share a lack of entrepreneurship orcul- 


through the operation of fice markets with the broader aim 
ot fulfilling intrinsic individual liberties and needs through 
social safety nets Thus, in the search lor the right incentives we 
should broaden the informational basis of social choice theory to 
include the cfucial variable of how people value freedom react- 
Ing notonty to income-gencer ating bul also to freedom-generating 
incenuves Analyzing the economists’ adventures and misadven- 
tures in the tropics William Easterly (2001) also concludes that 
1t 15 all about getting the incentives right for private individuals, 
governments and donor agencies to behave as economic theory 
predicts them to These are but two influential examples f10m the 
hterature 


14 For a compilation ot articles on the subject sec Culture Mat- 
teis How Values Shape Human Progress edited by Lawrence 
E Harison Basic Books 2000 


15 Institutions are rules that shape the behaviour of organizations 
and individuals in socicty Formal institutions consist of constitu- 
uons laws and regulations, contracts and internal procedures ol 
specilic o1ganizauions, while informal institutions relate to val- 
ues, norms and social codes (Rutheford 2001 Burk: and Perry, 
1998) 
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tural backwardness The proof is that the poor have 
accumulated trillions of dollars of real estate during 
the past forty years and have built parallel worlds with 
their own sources of employment and wealth creation, 
as well as various successful forms of self-government 
Howeve1, De Soto goes from an open refusal of cul- 
tural determinism to an outright neglect for informal 
institutions, particularly salient in the translation of 
his theory into policy ^ He thus neglects a possible gap 
between law and behaviour once a formal system of 
property rights 1$ 1mplemented 

Though there 1s some empirical evidence that the 
law can be a very powerful tool in promoting institu- 
tional change, social consensus on property 1s deter- 
mined not only by formal institutions but also by the 
informal social institutions of trust, ethics and values, 
which ultimately ensure the effectiveness and 
sustainability of any legal reform 5 Secure property 
rights are neither granted politically by the state nor 
guaranteed economically by private actors, but emerge 
as an equilibirum outcome of the interaction of both 
Concerning informal institutions, a social consensus 
must develop on how upholding the obligations and 
rewards of a just and stable society 1s a matter of 
universal self-interest The system must therefore be 
understood and desired by all to be sustainable and 
respected (Bateman and Hochman, 1991) "7 

Ultimately, culture need not only be considered 
an immutable feature that determines societies’ men- 
tal constructs, which in turn condition behaviours It 
can instead be understood as an evolving hybrid of 


16 To understand what creates an etticient institution of property 
rights Douglass North stıesses the need to consider ‘informal 
constraints formal institutions and the transaction costs’ inherent 
ın political processes (North 1990) 


17 Barry Weinsgast (1997) presents an interesting model on how 
democratic stability as a limited form ot government emerges 
when there 1s societal consensus about the limits placed on the 
state Citizens in stable democracies then possess a relatively 
common set of understandings about the ‘appropriate boundaries 

of government the sanctity of political rights and the duties of 
citizens to presei ve them Societies that have resolved their coor- 
dination dilemmas, paralleling the Pareto optimal equilibirum 
will therefore exhibit three complementary phenomena stable 
democracy aset of political institutions and rights of citizens that 
define limits on the state and a shared set of beliefs among the 
citizenry that those limits are appropriate and worth detending 
Whatis interesting to retain from this model 1s how he looks at the 
reverse causality of the variables Democracy does not arise be- 
cause some countries happen to have the relevant share of values 
Stable demociacies instead may bethe ones fostering citizen val- 
ues Yet the pre-condition for these values to reintorce and be 
reinforced by democracy 1s that agents ın society solve their 
coordination dilemmas and social trust in 'the system prevails 
(Almond and Verba 1963) 


influences and perceptions of incentives that result 
form the interaction between formal and informal 
institutions 

On Citizenship De Soto tends to view property 
ughts as the overarching facto: creating responsible, 
committed citizens However, this can be particularly 
difficult in the case of for instance Latin America 
where corruption, lack of civic and legal education, 
rent-seeking and the contradictions between well- 
intentioned public policy and uneven enforcementrun 
deep "5 A growing shadow economy can symbolize a 
weakening of the state and its democratic potential as 
too many chose to ‘exit’ the system rather than to 
‘voice’ their needs through it? An erosion of the credi- 
bility and loyalty to formal public institutions can thus 
strongly impact the quality of governance and the ındı- 
viduals’ response to the mcentives ıt seeks to promote 

Developing nations face problems of low produc- 
tivity, low investment, inefficienttax systems, misrule 
of law, unqualified labour and uneducated citizens, and 
limitations of technological progress, among others 
To thrive and be brought voluntarily into the formal sec- 
tol inasustainable manner, informal communities need 
training, know-how, access to technology, trust in the 
state-society relationship, work ethics and mostly for- 
mal and informal education on how to use their newly 
acquired legal and economic rights 

There 1s a real risk that public policy focuses 
exclusively on the provision of a formal title over pro- 
peity, while neglecting a bundle of financial, legal, 
political and educational reforms that would together 
provide the informal sector with the necessary scheme 
of incentives to use the formal system of regulation of 
the economy and society Ifthe private sector and civil 
society clearly understand and accept the legitimacy 
and procedures of the system, not only can they increase 
the likelihood of successful enforcement but will also 
lower the costs of the process Only then will a dual 
track enforcement guarantee the sustainability of pro- 
perty rights the efficiency and accessibility of formal 
institutions supported by the self-enforcement pro- 
vided by agents trusting and understanding the system 


18 Examples of this situation are already emerging ın Peru where 
a recent land titling project initrated by De Soto has delivered over 
1:2 million titles to ınformal settlers Land-tratticking, now tuelled 
by formal titles that increase the value of the assets in the market, 
chaotic urban development and environmental urban degradation 
due to haphazard titling linked to the need to secure vote banks, 
are both still hindering the improvement of quality ot lite among 
these communities 


19 Albert O Hirschman, Exit, Voice and Loyalty Harvard Uni- 
versity Press Cambridge. 1970, 


On the other hand, the level of geneializability of 
De Soto’s theory 1s also weak when facing the possible 
urban/rural dichotomy Though implicitly aimed at the 
urban informal sector, De Soto frequently alludes to its 
similarities with the 1ural-sector instead of stressing 
the differences between them The notion of individual 
propeity rights 1s alien to many rural communities, 
whose development, given their levels of social capital 
and social cohesion, may well lie in the maintenance of 
acommunal property system Furthermore, informal- 
ity doesn’t always include the poorest and most vulner- 
able in society To some extent, De Soto does not 
recognize the heterogeneity of the sector, which includes 
both entrepreneurial as well as exploitative forms of 
economic activity that have little incentive to formalize 
even when given the opportunity to do so 

On the Nature ofLaw Alvarado (2001) takes on 
another line of argument to criticize De Soto’s work 
concerning the nature of law and codification In his 
view, De Soto’s argument equates the integration of 
property systems with the establishment of unified law 
codes However, the author stresses that these two pro- 
cesses are faı from being identical as an ‘integrated 
property system can exist quite independent of a uni- 
fied, centrally administered legal system ” In fact, “the 
former provides information about property that can 
be accessed centrally while the latter provides secu- 
rity of transfer of property' (Alvarado 2001) There- 
foie, the “extra-legalıty” De Soto highlights in the 
western past” is not the extra-legality currently being 
experienced in the developing world 

In Alvarado's view, 1t corresponds to another 
toimoflegality, that of customary law rather than cen- 
tializedlegislation DeSoto'sargumentoverlooks this 
distinction arguing that because there was no central- 
ized legislation and codified law, then there was extıa- 
legality However, the kind of exclusionary legal ordei 
that typifies developing nations is the product not of 
custom but of ill-devised legislation and codification 
of law that makes extia-legality a necessity for sur- 
vival ?! This thrusts the discussion into the realm of 
common law versus civil law systems, which De Soto 
does not deal with 1n-depth, assuming instead the 
superiority ofthe latter ovei the former 


20 Vide footnote 9 of this study 


21 In The Mystery ot Capital, De Soto describes how settlers in 
the American West in the 19th century could not obtain clear title 
to their land because lands had previously been granted to large 
landowners by decree by colonial assemblies, or by governors 
He goes on ta claim that the existing common law did not ‘provide 
guidance for how courts should handle cases involving people 


Allinall, The Other Path ıs a well-documented and 
eye-opening piece on informality in the developing 
world The Mystery of Capital ın turn reduces the scope 
of the problem to the role of property law ın economic 
development However, a simple, stable and efficient 
system of property law can only be the beginning as a 
necessary yet not sufficient condition for development 

For De Soto, possessing a title over one’s land 
would create credit worthiness as well as committed 
and socially responsible citizens However, this argu- 
ment assumes that trust ın the state would suddenly 
increase in order to uphold the system, with the power 
of economic rationality prevailing over social norms 
1n individual decision-making, that a title can serve as 
an effective collateral for business loans, despite the 
fact that the yudiciary might be slow and inefficient, 
makrng ıt 1mpossible to foreclose a collateral It 
assumes that individuals would believe ina title issued 
by acertatn government authority without fearing that 
it might be revoked when a new party comes to power 
and that land trafficking and re-invasions of land would 
halt despite the weak policing of these areas such as 
inner city slums or suburban squatter settlements 

As De Soto argues, property consists not on the 
assets themselves but on the social consensus on how 
they should be owned, used andexchanged Only when 


this consensus is sufficiently strong can these assets be: -~ 


translated into capital in order for them to actually raise 
the quality of life of the poor Social consensus is 
shaped precisely by both formal and informal institu- 
tions as there 1s a difference between the legalization 
and the institutionalization of property rights The 
former requires a broader set of institutional adjustment 
beyond a system of property law The latter requires 
an entirely different set of societal norms, values 
and structures that need to be understood by policy- 
makers and citizens alike Legitimacy and trust in the 
system involves the joint efforts of improved sanction- 
ing and enforcement of a whole spectrum of legal, 
political and economic rights 

Hernando De Soto’s work has provided an 
invaluable contribution to development theory and the 
who had bought or inherited land ot dubious title,’ and that, ‘the 
English common law ot property was often ill-suited to deal with 
the problems that confronted the colonists ’ However, as argued 
by Alvarado (2001), the fact that these were no precedents to solve 
new situations does not mean that the common law provided no 
solutions to the case ‘It 1s precisely in such situations that the 
common-law approach proves its worth, for it provides a mecha- 
nism for dealing with the situations as they arise on the ground ° 
Alvarado (2001) The courts could then turn to local communal 


customs and create a precedent that would build into the body of 
law airhed at regulating transactions over land 
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prominent role given to legal engineering refocuses 
development research and practice on the re-emerging 
field of lav and development His empirical investiga- 
tion gives a new boost to the study of how institutions 
and particularly legal systems play a quintessential role 
ın sustainable development However, further research 
ought to be focused on how to translate this body of 
knowledge into implementable and effective policies 
to address informality Attempting to strike a balance 
between the need to simplify policy procedures and the 
need toreacha broad range of goals that constitute deve- 
lopment, as always, remains the challenge of the day 


Sandra Sequeira 
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CONCEPTS suchas ‘informal workers’ and ‘informal 
sector” are now giving way to anew understanding in 
terms of ‘informal economy” The idea here 1s to over- 
come the two distinct notions of informality in work 
as between informal production denoting the nature of 
organisation of production and informality in condi- 
tions ofemployment Theeditors of the book are asso- 
ciated with the Delhi Group, which is one of the City 
Groups of the United Nations Statistical Commission 
that examines the concepts and definitions used to 
measure the informal sector The editors are either 
researchers or activists associated with the working 
of the informal economy in India and as such they have 
been rightly motivated to produce this volume 

The point of departure is the inadequacy felt in 
the Indian as well as international surveys in captur- 
ing fully the meaning and reality of informal economy 
in terms of intormal employment of people and infor- 
mal organisation of production, On the basis of a sur- 
vey of concepts and definitions, two scholars (Jeemol 
Unni and Urna Rant) report the results of an empirical 
study conducted in the city of Ahmedabad The study 
attempts to measure the informal economy and its con- 
tribution to output, wages, savings, and so on by cov- 
ering two components of informality The first is that 
of non-wage employment covering (a) own-account 
workers, (b) employers/owners of informal enterprises 
with at least one hired worker, and (c) unpaid family 
helpers in both types of informal enterprises The 
second is that of wage employment covering (a) emp- 
loyees ın the enterprises of informal employers, 
(b) outworkers or homeworkers, (c) independent 
wage workers not attached to any one employer, and 
(d)intormal employment in formal sector enterprises 

The results show that in the city of Ahmedabad 
informal employment constitutes around 75% of total 
employment (The authors, however, have mentioned 
that their survey under-enumerated large enterprises 
but this 1s something that could be methodologically 
taken care of) In terms of income, around half the 
income generated in the Ahmedabad city comes from 
the informal economy These two facts highlight the 
importance of the informal economy which is shown 
to have increased over time 

The second study (by Keshab Das) inthis volume 
concentiates on a specific industry, ceramics, to exa- 


mine the informal production arrangements and the 
quality of employment A survey of enterprises being 
the empirical basis of this study, it 1s limited in its 
coverage of the informal economy to that of the infor- 
mal sector In fact, the definition of informality 
employed in the studies contained in this book is 
not uniform, something the editors have pointed out 
atthe outset To that extent, the empirical application 
of the informal economy concept has been both 
İlmited and diverse However, the focus on the ceram- 
ics industry has brought to light the serious under- 
estimation of the unregistered sector in the official 
statistics Even in the registered sector, there isa high 
degree of mformality ın employment conditions The 
system of prece-rate wages has been found to be widely 
prevalent ın both'the registered and unregistered sec- 
tors The message the study conveys is one of perva- 
sive informality as far as employment conditions are 
concerned and the ‘registered’ or ‘unregistered’ nature 
of enterprises hardly makes adifference 

The third study (by Anushree Sinha, N Sangeetha 
and K A Siddiqui) 1s based on a social accounting 
matrix of the Indian economy disaggiegated into for- 
mal and informal production sectors and formal/1nfoi- 
mal households An informal household is one ‘tf the 
major share of household income comes trom activi- 
ties that aie informal ” Idid not find this study of much 
interest in terms of throwing up new knowledge Itsays 
that a large section of the Indian population is involved 
in informal operations And it also says that there are 
certain sectors, apart from agriculture and livestock, 
where the informal sector dominate in production It 
also says that there are poorer households within the 
informal category 

The fourth study (by N Lalitha) 1s on the growth 
of the unorganised manufacturing sector using the 
info mation collected by the National Sample Survey 
ın its surveys on the unorganised manufacturing sec- 
tor What the study brings out 1s the need to improve 
the method to estimate the income contribution of the 
unorganised sector 

The fifth study (by BasantaH Pradhan,PK Roy 
and M R' Saluja) 1s concerned with the estimation of 
savings trom informal households The data source 1s 
the Micro Impact of Macro and Adjustment Policies 
(MIAMAP-India) Project of the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research covering 5,000 house- 
holds The main finding of the study is that of the total 
household savings, 60% 1s accounted by the informal 
households Of the total households 82% arè reported 
as belonging to thecategory of informal households 


The savings rate in the informal households is around 
18% while itis a little more than 25% ın formal house- 
holds The implications of the findings are not dis- 
cussed by the authors, but I suppose the intention 1s to 
show the contribution of informal (read poor) house- 
holds to the savings in the economy 

The last study (by Anil Gumber and Veena 
Kulkjarnı) deals with the issue of social security for 
informal workers by focusing on the health needs and 
health insurance availability of workers in Ahmedabad 
district The households were divided into those with 
some health insurance cover and those without The 
former included the health insurance scheme of the 
well-known Self Employed Women’s Association, 
popularly known as SEWA The study reports that 
despite a higher net cost of treatment and also out- 
of-pocket expenses per house of the SEWA scheme 
(compared to the non-ınsured households), it 15 pre- 
terred by the households viz-a-viz other insurance 
schemes The reasons cited are ‘low premiums’, mater- 
nity benefits and coverage of woman-specific issues 
Howevet, rural households report a higher level of 
dissatisfaction with the SEWA scheme compared to 
the urban ones 

The last paper in the volume is by Renana 
Thabvala who 1s the National Coordinator of SEWA as 
well as the Chairperson of the SEWA Bank She nar- 
rates through personal experience and obset vations 
how the discourse on the informal economy has come 
to the centrestage, a claim that I can partly understand 
if it 15 meant to convey the attention that the subject 
has received from national and international institu- 
tions as well as researchers 

This volume, no doubt, ıs a welcome addition to 
the literature that I think willalso be of direct relevance 
to the work of many national and international institu- 
tions engaged in policy-making The studies included 
are the outcome of careful research work As the 
editors make clear, ıt ıs about measurement since they 
believe that numbers have great povvet in influencing 
thinkingand lobbying for policies Tdoshare this view 
However, I have felt uneasy on acouple of points The 
attempt to define the informal economy and distinguish 
ıt from the informal sector and worker concepts 1s a 
bold one But the application of this ın some reason- 
able detail 1s mainly confined to just one study by 
Jeemol Unni and Uma Ran: Even there, the detailed 
disaggregation of the workers belonging to ‘own 
account” and ‘wage work” focuses attention on the 
mode of accessing income with special efforts made 
to measure the home-based and street workers I am 
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not sure that this gives one a reasonable understand- 
ing of what constitutes informality 

I think informality 1s to do with people’s work- 
station in life no matter what organisation of produc- 
tion they belong to The core element of informality 1s 
vulnerability That large numbers of people who use 
(or have to use) work asa means to maintain livelihoods 
find themselves without adequate or regular work, 
without protection in continuing the work and with- 
out security in the event of contingencies When vul- 
nerabılıty 1s translated in these terms we are apt to 
tind not a dualistic reality of ‘with or without’ but a 
continuum ranging from the most vulnerable to the 
least vulnerable 

A methodological study for the ILO conducted 
in the late eighties (Urban Labour Market Structure 
and Job Access in India by John Harriss, K P Kannan 
and Gerry Rodgers, published by International Instı- 
tute for Labour Studies, ILO, Geneva, 1990) cons- 
tructed at least seven types of ‘labour statuses’ in which 
only two could be associated with formal work status 
ın terms of vulnerability This included not only the 
salaried and protected (legally as well by organisational 
strength) workers in enter prises and establishments but 
alsothose who are so called self-employed but owned 
some capital Those self-employed without any capı- 
tal (e g street vendors) found themselves highly vul- 
nerable along with the irregular (casual) workers 
withoutany protection 

From the point of vulnerability what follows is 
the issue of social protection or social security defined 
broadly Itisfinetoestablish the contribution of intor- 
mal workers towards national income, savings and 
other macro economic aggregates but the tackling of 
the problems relating to informality in work calls for 
collective remedies to address the core issue of vulner- 
ability It is here the study on social security becomes 
important However, the focus ofthe study 1s to empha- 
sise the need for say, health care and the willingness of 
the poor workers to pay for it, if only suitable schemes 
are designed and implemented Whataboutcollective 
responsibility of society to provide these workers — 
who no doubt contribute significantly to the income 
and savings of the economy — a measure of social 
security? The state asthe agency of society is nowhere 
in the discussions in the studies as far as its responsi- 
bility to lift up the miserable working and living con- 
ditions of the informal workers who constitute the 
majority ofthe workers 

The three case studies are fiom Gujarat, well 
known for the ‘capital-friendly’ nature of its govern- 


ment Butitis important to investigate the response of 
the state to 1ts workers, especially those in the infor- 
maleconomy Theavailable literature on the conditions 
of work and living of the informal workers (see the 
numerous studies authored by the well-known Dutch 
sociologist Jan Breman) point to the increasing 
margınalızatıon of not only those ın the informal 
economy but also those who were in the formal 
economy till the other day (remember the large scale 
retrenchment of the mill workers and their consequent 
informalization) Rapid industrialisation in Gujarat 
seems to go along with equally rapid informalization, 
something that one may characterise as one of preda- 
tory capitalism 

Gujarat 1s notan isolated case in India or in many 
parts of the so called developing countries The infor- 
mal economy is expanding and here to stay, as the 
latest World Employment Report of the ILO shows It 
already has a large presence on the stage We need to 
bring the state centrestage and force it to act 


K.P. Kannan 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND PARTY SYSTEMS 
edited by Ajay K Mehra, D D Khannaand Gert W 
Kueck Sage, New Delhi, 2003 


THE book under review draws our attention to two 
notable developments ın the nature ofthe party system 
and the polity in India over the last two decades First, 
there has been a dramatic change in the social compo- 
sition of voters and active participants in politics in the 
sense we are witness to a democratic participatory 
upsurge among the peripheral masses, whether seen 
in terms of caste hierarchy, economic class, gender 
distinction or the rural-urban divide Second, party 
politics has undergone a process of federalization at 
the national, state and local levels Among the related 
developments one can refer to changes in the support 
bases of ‘historic parties’, an increase in the number 
of both ‘splinter parties’ as well as ‘relevant parties’, 
and so on All these and other developments have led 
to a cataclysmic change ın the nature of political par- 
ties — their ideology, strategy, leadership and support 
base thereby indicating not only a ‘power shift, but 
also assertions of a federal society over a centralized 
polity ” 

Among the above developments the essays in 
the edited volume primarily focus on the federaliza- 
tion of Indian politics at three levels, namely, ‘the sta- 
tus and strategies, interaction patterns and processes 


of India's innumerable political parties, the texture and 
pattern of political alliances from the national perspec- 
tive — particularly, how alliances with regional parties 
are viewed and made by national parties, conversely, 
the perspective ofthe regional parties in making these 
alltances 

What have been the features of a federalizing 
party system ın India? Mehra refers to themas follows 
organizational and ideological decline of Congress, 
introduction of conflictual mode of politics, resembling 
of the national parties in several respects, dramatic 
change in the social composition of voters and active 
participants in politics, the failure of the ‘third front’ 
to consolidate in the face of a resurgent Hindutva ultra 
rightist forces The last, namely the rise and fall of the 
third front, comes up for critical examination in the 
papets by Bidyut Chakrabarty and Muchkund Dubey 

While referring to the decline of the third front 
and the emergence of BJP in recent yeais, Balveer 
Aroraargues that newly emergent “bı-nodal” party sys- 
tem 1s becoming highly competitive mainly due to the 
democratization as well as fragmentation of voters 
and political parties He bases his arguments on the 
official data of the 1996, 1998, 1999 Lok Sabha elec- 
tions Inanotherempirical study related to the nine Hindi 
speaking states, Partha Ghosh traces the emergence of 
à ‘bi-nodal’ party system to the decay ın the Congress 
organization as well as leadership, and alsoto the chal- 
lenge posed by a resurgent Hindu nationalist Jana 
Sangh It wascompelled as early as in the sixties to ‘trip 
from the razor-edge balancing’ it had done to maintain 
the support of a rainbow social coalition thus paving 
the way for the BJP, successor of the Jan Sangh 

In anational election survey data based study of 
the three elections mentioned above, sponsored by 
CSDS, Amit Prakash attributes the decline of Con- 
gress and the emergence of BJP in the newly emergent 
bi-nodal system to ‘a greater voter preference for 
regionally based socio-culturally located parties with 
mobilization base in a distinet economic grouping in 
the society ” The assertion of regional socio-cultural 
ol economic interests is evidenced in the form of the 
emergence of coalition politics Reflecting on the 
regionalization of the Indian party system, Pradeep 
Kumar refers to the misleading nature of the often 
emphasized dichotomy between the national and 
regional parties as ‘not only are the former regional in 
their suppoit bases, even the latte: are sometimes 
non-regional ın their ideological or programmatic 
make up’ Both Pran Chopia and Suhas Palshikar 
consider such regionalization/federalization of party 


politics as a positive development as long as ıt does not 
lead to a politics of divisiveness and a ‘weak centre’ 
respectively 

Showing concern with the working of the proce- 
dural form of democracy, Madhav Godbole suggests 
the incorporation of “a proper constitutional and leg- 
ıslatıve framework’ for ever-increasing number of 
political patties in the face of the rising distortions 
both in the electoral and organizational framework of 
theparties Inthiscontext hereferstotherole of money, 
crime, electoral manipulation and muscle power on a 
massive scale As forthe lack of democracy in its sub- 
stantive form, S K Chaube argues that it is reflected 
inan increasing incongruence between the imperatives 
of power politics and civilized social ethos 

The edited volume, consisting of original articles 
especially written for the volume, 1s welcome as aca- 
demic writing illustrating the effects of social and elec- 
toral change upon the nature of parties and party 
systems in a post-Congress Indian polity ts not easily 
available It goes without saying that political parties, 
unlike in the West, remain central to Indian political 
life On a personal note, the volume is dedicated to the 
late Pradeep Kumar, a colleague at Panjab University 
who, to recall Paul Baran, was an intellectual in a true 
sense and not merely an intellect worker that most of 
us in the university systems ate 


Ashutosh Kumar 


TRACKING GENDER EQUITY UNDER ECO- 
NOMIC REFORMS: Continuity and Change in 
South Asia edited by Swapna Mukhopadhyay and 
RatnaM Sudharshan Kali for Women, New Delhi, 
and IDRC, Canada, 2003 


“Our modest attempt here has been to clear up some 
cobwebs that we feel have gathered over the years 
around the issue of the identification of gender bias 

We examine issues that depend critically on the analy- 
sis of the quantitative indicators of such biases An 
analysis of gender bias, especially ın complex socio- 
economic situations, must [therefore], pay close atten- 
tiontocontext We attempt to do this exercise within a 
context that has both a relatively static and a relatively 
dynamic dimension The static aspect is that of South 
Asian societies, stratified by class, caste, ethnicity, 
religion and location The relatively dynamic aspect 
within which these structures are located for the pur- 
pose of this set of research 1s defined by the processes 
of change that have been put in place ın the macro 
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economic policy regimes in these countries through 
recent economic reforms programmes (p 2) 

Overall [then] thts book hopes to supplement the 
alieady uch literature on gender by attempting to put 
in place a consistent framework foi gender analysis, 
by demonstrating the importance of identifying the 
context of such analysis and by highlighting the 
necessity of differentiating “gender” per se from its 
various "indicators! It also seeks to put in place a 
new agenda of gender research by expanding the 
existing set of gender indicators to include those such 
as gendei-ielated stress, anxiety and violence The 
viability of such an approach is demonstrated through 
a coordinated set of household surveys designed fot 
inter-country comparisons The meso and macro level 
studies set ve to complement the household surve ys in 
an attempt to close the loop Although it has not been 
possible to do this here, it 1s our hope that together, the 
various components of this body of research will pro- 
vide the body of ingredients for integrated household 
and macio level gender analysis in the future” (p 4) 

Against the above backdrop, my discussion is 
confined to a few select papers As indicated in the 
title of the book, as also some ot the papers, one 
overarching theme of the book is ‘Reforms’, variously 
designated as ‘economic reforms’, ‘structutal reforms’, 
‘adjustment policies’, and so on The anxiety here is 
to trace the impact of changes in economic policy at 
the macıo level onto gender relations in society, an 
exercise involving a two-way tracking of how macro 
conceins play themselves out at the micio level and 
conversely, attempting a fit of the micio evidence into 
the macto picture — both strategies being informed from 
a gender perspective While in the Introduction, the first 
author has admitted uptront that, with the current state 
of model building and data availability, such two-way 
tracking is not possible, it is not clear to the reviewer 
why the editors have persisted with the ‘Economic 
Reforms’ pat of the title for the book as a whole as well 
as in the title of some of the individual contributions 
since, throughout, the inability to weave together the 
three big concerns, namely, “Gender, Equity, and Eco- 
nomic Refoims’, sticks out like a sore thumb It also 
detracts {10m other moie interesting details and argu- 
ments that the book has to offer (Surprisingly, the 
theme of equity 15 not discussed either as a concept oi 
as an analytic category though mentioned in the title 
And again, overtly and covertly, gender has, more 
oftenthannot gotconflated with women) 

The paper entitled Non-Conventional Indicators 
of Gender Disparities unde: Structural Reforms’ by 


Shobna Sonpaı and Ravi Kapur is a brilliant state- 
of-the-art paper mapping a range of issues, not all of 
them amenable to “measurement” but nevertheless 
extremely sign'ficantforour understanding of the ideo- 
logy governing gender relations ot power that struc- 
ture the construction of gender identity The authors 
in then conclusion opine that, ‘[T]he socioeconomic 
changes wrought by structural reforms have the poten- 
tral to disrupt existing notions of gender in ways that 
could be threatening, demoralizing and oppressive 
for men and women in some contexts and empower- 
ing in others” (p 56) Except tor mentioning the term 
‘Reforms’ in the title and the conclusion, thioughout 
the discussion, there is no analytical engagement 
with why or how reforms will have the said impacts 
mentioned in the quote Again while the pape: 1s high 
on the manner in which it has synthesized issues 
trom a number of studies, it 1s extremely short on 
explicating how these concerns may lend themselves/ 
translate into indicators, which in turn can be mapped 
onto the large: agenda of integrating macro and micio 
concerns - 
Coming to the country papers, the Bangladesh 
and Nepal papers are extremely weak in content and 
analysis In the Bangladesh papel, the survey discus- 
sion 1$ Interesting in itself However, it does not add 
anything extia to existing knowledge on gender dis- 
patities, despite the emphasis on content by the editors, 
what 1s surprising is the complete lack of contex- 
tualization inthis case The paper begins and ends with 
the su vey in the two EPZ« of Bangladesh There 1s no 
attempt to situate the study ın the rest of Bangladesh 
economy or from any other perspective, macro or 
micro The Nepal paper is more in the nature of a gov- 
ernment report with short paragraphs under ditferent 
headings with no attempt to weave acogentstory link- 
ing different variables It is difficult to make sense of 
statements such as “On the other hand, there are nega- 
tive outcomes, some of which are direct outcomes of 
the process of liberalization These include the work 
burdens of women in the areas from where male 
migiation has been stepped up, the alleged increase in 
violence and depression, andın the number of women 
going intocommeicial sex woik dueto a lack of oppor- 
tunities’ (p 151), particularly in the absence of discus- 
sionrelating to whether such incidence was less at some 
period in the past, what is it about Itberalization that 
has increased such incidence, what trajectories they 
follow, and soon 

The most cogent country paper in the volume 1s 
on İndia by Swapna Mukhopadhyay, which has striven 
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to forge links between macio and micro concerns and 
between conventional and non-conventional indica- 
tors More important, there 1s also an attempt at a real- 
istic assessment of what inferences are generalizable 
and how far one can go with or read into data, macro 
or micro Hei discussions of the field surveys are 
especially rich for the nuances that they offer and for 
the manner in which they qualitatively enrich infere- 
nces based on secondary data Thus for example, the 
methodical manner m which she has arrived at the 
conclusion that, “TTlhe perceptional differences that 
aie emerging between the men and women in Sonepat 
seem to indicate that while gender differences in 
"conventional" indicators may be closing ,the non- 
conventional indicators of gende: bias may be poised 
for a worsening phase’ (p 117), is extremely interest- 
ing and worthy of application in a whole range of con- 
texts and studies 

The country papers relating to Pakistan and S11 
Lanka though informative on a range of issues are low 
onanalysis and linkages Often they contain loaded but 
unsubstantiated statements Forexample, on page 157, 
we have a full paragraph on the impact of trade liber- 
alization, particularly on women in Pakistan. There 
are any number of statements that indicate a worsen- 
ing of the employment situation tor females in Paki- 
stan But in the absence of references or figures 
indicating the dimensions ofthe problem being alluded 
to, they do not rise above journalistic pronouncements 
Similarly, in the case of S11 Lanka, the survey mode 
of presentation of data and arguments has robbed the 
paper of its sharpness, focus and connectivity between 
different points and indicatois There is, as it were, eve- 
rything but nothing seems to be cogently connected 
orrelated 

The Kerala paper stands quite apart fiom the 
rest of the papers in the volume In itself it is very 
interesting, outlining the progressive decline in the 
underlying social base that had in a large measure 
earliercontributed to strengthening women's position 
in society The papei effectively revisits from a gen- 
der perspective the debate surrounding the celebrated 
“Kerala model of Development”, indicating in the 
pıo-cess the inability of the model to account for the 
using violence and mental ill-health among women, 
the high incidence of reported suicides, and the increas- 
ing evidence of families mediating education and 
employment decisions of women ın such a mannei 
so as to facilitate the ‘marnageability’ of girls The 
papet, however, approaches the issues of gender bias 
and gender equity ftom a very different perspective, 


it does not refer to the theme of reforms at all Within 
the paper itself there 1s a disjuncture in the structure 
of the paper in that the discussions on inheritance 
and women’s property rights are not organically 
linked to the subsequent discussion on violence 
against women or the work participation 1ates of 
women 

Manju Senapaty's paper again 1s extremely 
interesting for the insightful details that ıt provides, 
particularly on the impact of trade Itberalization on 
employment More important, the mannerin which she 
has analyzed available secondary data on manufactur- 
ing to place women’s employment in context calls into 
question the repeated but unsubstantiated statements 
constantly made ot ‘increasing feminization’ of par- 
ticular segments of industry What Senapaty’s paper 
does not make explicit but which Ratna Sudarshan in 
her concluding chapter has effectively brought out 1s 
the need to officially visibilize women’s work The 
other crucial point ın Senapaty’s paper is the politics 
of international trade that works towards keeping 
‘effective’ market access for developing countries 
very low despite talks of liberalization and opening up 
of developed country markets If there was one paper 
that should have tormed the backdrop to the theme of 
tracking gender equity under economic reforms, tt 
should have been Senapaty’s 

Ratna Sudarshan has competently pulled together 
the main points emerging from the book and even more 
etfectively mapped the research agenda emanating 
from the different papers She also candidly notes the 
difficulties of attempting clear policy recommenda- 
tions given the nature of enquiry 

Overall, the editors have attempted an extremely 
difficult exercise While I maintain that the attempt 
at weaving together the themes of Gender, Equity and 
Reforms has not been very successful, the significant 
contribution of the book ltes ın the manner in which it 
has demonstrated how non-conventional indicators 
can be usefully deployed along with conventional 
indicators toenhance our understanding of well-being, 
more important, such conjoint deploy mentis essential 
to pronounce judgment on the impact of particular 
policies, whether at the global o domestic level, on dif- 
ferent segments of the population The second impor- 
tant contribution is the emphasis throughout on the 
contradictory paths that these two indicators may take, 
itis this that makes it difficult to come out with straight- 
forward policy statements since the contexts in which 
particular policies work themselves out could lead to 
the two sets of indicators showing very different results 
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The tield-study based papers in the book bear this out 
very clearly 


Padmini Swamınathan 


VVORKING IN THE MILL NO MORE by Tan 
Bremanand Parthıv Shah Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 2004 


THE MAKING AND UNMAKING OF AN 
INDIAN WORKING CLASS: Sliding Down 
the Labour Hierarchy ın Ahmedabad, India by 
Jan Breman Oxford University Press, Delhi, 2004 


FEW scholars have mapped the travails of the labour- 
ing poor with as much rigour and empathy as Jan 
Breman A Dutch social anthropologist who made 
South Gujarat a second home, Breman has been 
responsible for converting a small corner of western 
India into one ofthe most intensely researched sites ın 
the country And despite a long engagement with a 
single region, captured brilliantly in his voluminous 
writings, he consistently manages to surprise even 
those sharingthe same research interests 

Tan Breman's earlier work focused primarily on 
the making of India's working class — rural labour 
engaged in both farm and non-farm work, migrant 
labour both rural-rural and rural-urban, and labour in 
the growing urban informal sector Patronage and 
Exploitation, Of Peasants, Migrants and Paupers, 
Wage Hunters and Gatherers, and Footloose Labour 
contributed 1mmensely to not only a more nuanced 
understanding ofthe work and living conditions of our 
labouting poor but to interrogating the naive beliefs 
and assumptions about the infoi mal sector — that it is 
marked by relatively easy entry, that self-employment 
1s the dominant form of laboui-capital relations, above 
all that the sector 1s benign and works asa waiting room 
before labour gets absorbed in the more formal and 
organized sectois of manufacturing and services 

Atone level this work helped us betterunderstand 
the social dynamics of capitalism as we experienced it 
in the latter half of the 20th century It also served to 
unmask the brutal nature ofthe policies, legislation and 
administrative arrangements designed to subserve 
the interests of labour “The Crushing of Cane and of 
Labour', an article first published in The Journal of 
Peasant Studies and his report on the working of the 
labour inspectors fed directly into a Gujarat High Court 
enquiry into the flouting of the Inter-State Migrant 
VVorker”s Act Such examples can be multiplied 


Following the communal rtots post the demoli- 
tion of the Babri Masjid, Breman's work acquired a 
sharper political edge Coinciding with the global turn 
to the right, the ‘discrediting’ of the Communist ideo- 
logy, the steady dismantling of the welfare state ın Eu- 
rope, and the greater intensity of globalization within 
a neo-lıberal framework, Breman provided early inti- 
mations of the links (causality?) between the worsen- 
ing social condition of labour and the growth of caste/ 
communal/ethnic violence fuelled in some measure by 
the fiaying of worker identities and organizations The 
neglect of the unorganized strata of the working classes 
by political parties (including of the Left) and the trade 
unions, alongside the reliance on caste and community 
networks for survival, over time converted this strata 
into an available pool of stormtroopers for noting 
The fact that Surat, Guyarat”s fastest growing city, owed 
much of its wealth to a vast, exploited underclass of 
migrant labour may help explain why it was also the 
worst affected city in the riots of 1992-93 

This was also the first time that Breman stepped 
outside the fold of formal academia to take his research 
tothe wider public Down and Out Labouring Under 
Global Capitalism, coauthored with social historian 
Arvind Das and photographer RaviA garwal, brilliantly 
captured the many travails of the labouring underclass 
in a form more easily accessible to the lay public 

The two books under review, one a scholarly 
monograph and the other a more ‘popular’ text with 
photographs by Parthıv Shah, serve to take this last con- 
cern much further And while much of what is written 
would, at least at the level of argument, be familiar to 
those who have been following Jan Breman’s work, 
there are a few departures One, the focus this time 1s 
as much on the ‘unmaking’ as the making of an indus- 
tria] working class, specifically workers in the textile 
mills of Ahmedabad 

For well over a century, starting ın 1861, Ahme- 
dabad was a leading textile centre in the country How 
the mills came to be setup, where the labour force was 
drawn trom, its stratification and organization, the links 
to the national movement, the specific form of the 
labour union (incidentally under the aegis of Gandhi) 
1s afascinating story As isthe decline of the mills, not 
the least due to the inability of mill-owners (more tra- 
ders than industrialists) to invest in and modernize their 
enterprises The end came in the early eighties And 
though the indications were there for all to see, the 
closure took the workeis by surprise Almost over- 
night, close to 125,000 workers were out of ajob And 
though there were valiant promises of compensation, 


only a few managed to secure their legal entitlements 
Everyone - the mill owners, the government, and the 
union (Textile Labour Association)--conspired to cheat 
the workers of then dues 

Both the text and the photographs evocatively 
capture the story of the workets, “once a proud and 
hardworking lot that constituted one of the most o1ga- 
nized industrial labour forces ın the country’ — their 
forced enti y into the informal labou market, the scram- 
bling for Jobs and self-employment in far worse con- 
ditions, the decline of incomes, the involvement of 
women and children in the survival economy, the loss 
of hope and pride, the eventual despan, disarticulation 
and anomre Many would argue that this 1s a familiar 
tale ot sunset industry andcities Maybe But Breman’s 
years of social-anthropological fieldwork and Parthiv’s 
two decade association with mill workers makes this 
into a moving, personal account 

We learn how the sıte of work shifts from the fac- 
tory tothe home and street, how relations in the family 
change, the feminization ofthe workforce, the forcing 
of children from school into the labour market, the 
redefinition of work, leisure and public spaces, and 
much more We also learn how the identity as a worker 
becomes mere memory and that too in fragments and 
how other ascriptive identities — caste/community — 
become moieentrenched Itıs worthwhile remember- 
ing that much of the social stratification of the textile 
workforce was in any case around primordial lines 

What we have been seeing overthe lasttwo dec- 
ades, coincident with the growth ofthe political, com- 
munal Right in the state, has much to do with the 
deployment of this disarticulated labour by entities 
keen to mobilize them foi specified political purposes 
Also thatthe unemployed or partly employed are more 
easily sucked into illegal and criminal activities 
Breman aigues, controversially, that the worst exam- 
ples of Gujarat 2002 come from the settlements of the 
erstwhile mill workers, the final denouement of a pro- 
cess and policy ot Social Darwinism 

The books explore too many themes to be dealt 
with ina short review There is Breman’s thesis on the 
specific form of capitalism and globalization as it 
affects poor, developing societies Not only does thts 
path not offer any salvation to the labouring classes, 
the trend towards flexibilization demanded by foot- 
loose and volatile capital cieates footloose labour, fai 
more vulnerable and insecurethan before He also chal- 
lenges the thesis ot de-industrialization given that 
many of the former mill workeis now work in the same 
industry but in the informal sector 


His mostcontroversial thesis, however, 1s about 
the causality between the economic and social pro- 
cesses For mediating the two 1s not only the specific 
nature of industrialization but the form of organiza- 
tion of labour At least one reason why Ahmedabad 
workers were so easily drawn into the communal 
mobilization of the Hindu Right can be traced to the 
functioning of their union Since the TLA always pre- 
ferred compromise to militancy and confrontation, it 
unsurprisingly failed to consolidate a working class/ 
civic identity as also could not ensure adequate social 
legislation for protection What we are experiencing 
today ıs a fallout of the past 

Nevertheless, these two books clearly demon- 
strate the myopic nature of our current policies In our 
‘excitement’ with attracting capital and creating acon- 
ducive business environment we may well be sacrific- 
ing long term social stability The effort by Jan Breman 
and Parthıv Shah 1s worthy of praise, one hopes that it 
sparks oft much needed debate 

For instance, most writing on informal labour 
treats them as primarily self-employed in petty enter- 
prises It underscores the vibrancy, innovation and 
wealth creation ın the sector Strategies for ımprove- 
ment thus focus on skill upgradation, cheaper credit 
and improving access to markets A leading theorist, 
Hernando De Soto of Peru, argues that if only the 
property rights of people in the informal sector can 
be made more secure, we would witness a vast 
improvement Breman differs, foregrounding instead 
the all-encompassing logic of capitalism which 
through flexibilization creates informality and insecu- 
rity Thus, without subjecting capitalism to social 
control wecan only address symptoms This, however, 
provides few clues to intervention in the interim If 
micro-credit, skill training and market access through 
cooperatıves is unlikely to work and unionising ınfor- 
mal labour appears infeasible, what 1s one expected 
todo? 

A final point While Oxford University Press 
needs to be commended for publishing these books 
which go against the current orthodoxy, one wishes 
they were a little more careful. Not only does the 
introduction (page 3, column 1) repeat ten lines, the 
blurb on the back page has changed ‘non-fiction’ to “Tic- 
tion’ Consequently, the citation from Barbara Harriss- 
White reads, ‘Mostscholarsdoitwithfiction “There 
are other errors, all of which serve to mar an otherwise 
well-produced book 


Harsh Sethi 
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THE recent order by Justice Lala of the Calcutta High 
Court banning processions and rallies on the main 
streets of Calcutta between 8 am and 8 pm has gener- 
ated afurious debate If many common citizens, regu- 
larly inconvenienced by ensuing traffic snarls, some 
extending to the better part of the day, voiced relief, 
political activists and leaders of all hues slammed the 
order asan unjustified curb on their democratic rights 
The Left Front, self-assumed messiah of ‘progressive? 
causes, unsurprisingly saw this latest move as part of 
the growing assault on the labouring poor by acapital- 
ıstestablıshment 

That not so long back Jayalalıtha had declared 
strikes by public servants illegal, even managing 
approval from the Supreme Court, only strengthens this 
view So does an earlier decision of the Kerala High 
Court declaring bandhs as illegal and unconstitutional 
In an environment foregrounding competitive effi- 
ciency, and with all administrations (including the Left 
Front) vying with each other to attract private, includ- 
ing foreign, capital, 1t does appear that the rights of the 
working classes enjoy low salience 

It would, however, be erroneous to paintall these 
situations with the same bursh Justice Lala’s directive 
has since been stayed by a larger bench of the High 
Court Nevertheless, the concern raised by his order— 
counter posing the rights of the common citizen against 
those of protesting activists — merits serious consi- 
deration Can the dislocation caused by rallies not be 
handled by administrative authority through specify- 
ing routes and timing and rigorously implementing a 
prior permission clause? Possibly though, in the case 
of Calcutta run by the Left Front, itself a mayor viola- 
tor of civic convenience, this does not appear likely 
Was this why the honourable judge was constrained to 
pass, suo motu, this remarkable order? 

It has often been suggested that rallies and pro- 
cessions should only be permitted in earmarked sites, 
preferably some distance from the city centre The 
Boat Club tn Delhi and subsequently even the grounds 
behind the Red Fort, now stand proscribed as legiti- 
mate sites of protest Political and labour organizers 
point out that such moves are only another reflection 
of the marginalization of the labouring poor No one, 
for instance, dares to ban religious processions (includ- 
ing the Durga Puya), which too create serious disrup- 
tions, fromthecity precints Would anyone takerallies 
on the outskirts of a city seriously? Protests, in this 


view, acquire a hearing space only ıf they manage to 
inconvenience the interests of the powerful 

A sımılardebate had taken place ın Kerala with the 
proscription of bandhs Once seen as an expression of 
civic non-cooperation with state authorities, bandhs over 
time have degenerated into a competetive demonstra- 
tion of clout by rival political formations, little else 
Foractive politicians toclaim representative status with- 
out adequate concern about those who lose their daily 
earnings, citizens who cannot access hospitals ortravel, 
or major losses in enterprises, is surely unacceptable 
More so, since a vast majority of those forced to stay 
home do so only out of fear of violence, not ideological 
sympathy with the cause being propounded 

The Tamil Nadu ban on strikes by government 
servants constitutes a different genre of regulation The 
Supreme Court understanding that strikes are unnec- 
essary, given multiple alternative foraand mechanisms 
of dispute resolution, hardly takes account of official 
obduracy If the state filibusters and refuses to 
negotitiate, what other option do affected employees 
have? Hopefully, this blanket ban will be heard by a 
larger bench of the Supreme Court and a reasonable 
via-media found : 

İn all this, there 1s little running away from the 
larger shifts in the social and political environmentsig- 
nalling a move against the interests of labour Undeni- 
ably, this shift is in part occasioned by short-sighted, 
unthinking and insensitive actions ofthe political class, 
where the interests of organized workets are posited 
as non-negotiable It is justifiable to try and hold onto 
hard won rights and privileges, even seek to extend 
them But to do so without sufficient regard for either 
the many more not covered by protective social legis- 
lation, even less to the fate of their own enterprises, 1S 
in today's trmes, an exercise foredoomed to failure 

Of course, none of this can betaken as a defence 
of Social Darwinism, where instead of extending pro- 
tection to those who currently remain uncovered, the 
greatereffort is towards weakening the rights of labour 
and further dısmantlıng the emaciated social safety 
nets in the interest of capital If such policies/trends go 
unchallenged, our claim as a social democracy will be 
seriously undermined How both our political masters 
and those organizing the labouring poor reach a new 
social compact remains the challenge 


Harsh Sethi 
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A LITTLE over three decades back India de- 
criminalized abortion, overturning a century-old 
colonial law that treated the woman who decided not 
to continue with a pregnancy as a violator of law 
Unlike in the West, where efforts to liberalize abortion 
have been subject to intense religious, moral and ethi- 
cal debate, the Medical Termination of Pregnancy Act 
1971 became law ın India without much fanfare 

This was not because Indians are unconcerned 
about moral/ethical quandarıes on whether a foetus 
should be equated to a living being or ontological 
debates over the meaning of life, but more because 
the act was pioneered as part of a population limiting 
exercise with considerable support from the medical 
establishment This 1s one gender progressive legisla- 
tion that owes little to the women’s movement, and 
therein hangs atále 

Abortion was not only packaged as an integral 
part of the family planning programme, much of it 
intrusive and women-centred, given the general insen- 
sitivity about women, including their reproductive 
health, hardly any effort was made to study the impact 
of the liberalized regimen — whether the techniques 
were risky, the conditions under which women under- 
wentabortion, and soon Equally, there was little atten- 
tion paid to abortion related morbidity and mortality 

For years, it was insufficiently realized that a vast 
majority, well over ninety per cent, of abortions con- 
tinued to take place outside the legal framework Partly 
this was because of the restrictive definitions of the 
MTP Act, specifying what provider in which facility 
1s recognized as a legitimate provider of abortion ser- 
vices The undue focus on public sector providers, 
never particularly known for either efficiency or sen- 
sitivity, the plethora of regulations governing private 
sector providers, itself with an indifferent record, and 
turning a blind eye to informal service providers — be 
they traditional healers or otherwise qualified person- 
nel without a medical degree — implied that most 
women continued to rely on the services of those out- 
side the pale of the legal framework Consequently, we 
had little idea about either the quality/safety of these 
services or information on what was happening to the 
women Evidently, there was little concern as long as 
family planning targets were being met 


1 


The problem 


The availability of new medical technologies to 


' detectabnormalıtıes ın the foetus dramatically changed 


both the situation and public concern, more so once tt 
was realized that these tests (amniocentesis, ultra- 
sound) also helped discover the sex of the foetus Sus- 
picion deepened that, ın the guise of testing the health 
of the foetus, the girl child was being eliminated in 
the womb A combination of easy access to abortion 
facilities and the availability of new medical technolo- 
gies arguably helped contribute to an alarming increase 
in sex selective abortions 

India, like the rest of South Asia and China, has 
long been marked by ason preference More correctly, 
a deep-seated bias against women It comes as no sur- 
prise thatunlike much of the developed, western world, 
the sex ratio m the country 1s dangerously tilted against 
women While the sex ratio at birth 1s nominally in 
favour of boys, 1 e , more boys are born as compared 
to girls worldwide, in the first year after birth, the girl 
child has a greater natural propensity to survive Thus, 
ın situations of gender parity, women should in due 
course equal or slightly outnumber men 

Eversince India started conducting the decennial 
census, the sex ratio has been tilted against women, the 
worst records being reflected in the northwestern states 
of Punjab and Haryana Worse, the phenomenon of a 
declining sex ratio seems to be spreading downwards 
to Delhi, Rajasthan, Guyaratand Maharashtra, confirm- 
ing that the status of women, as captured in the sex 
ratio, has been worsening despite overall ımprove- 
ments in health and nutrition and decline in infant 
and maternal mortality 

Both demographers and women and health 
activists trace this trend to an increasing propensity of 
sex selective abortion Fortunately, the movement by 
a large number of activists and health institutions in 
Maharashtra forced the state government into legislat- 
ingrestrictions on sex determination The ensuing out- 
cry prompted the central government to legislate the 
Prenatal Diagnostic Techniques (Regulation and Pre- 
vention of Misuse) Act, 1994 regulating the use of 
ultrasound and amniocentesis and forbidding provid- 
ers from revealing the sex ofthe foetus 

Yet, asthe latest 2001 Census makes evident, the 
incidence of sex-selective abortion has notcome down 


In over 50 districts of the country, a majority in the 
northwest and western states, the Juvenile (0-6) sex 
ratio has dipped to alarmingly low levels And as both 
surveys and qualitative research make clear, the gen- 
der 1mbalance (and the tendency to practice sex- 
selective abortion) is more marked in the upper caste/ 
class strata (those with access to land, with a higher 
educational profile, and so on) Evidently, the rubicon 
represented by the Narmada has been crossed As much 
as region specific cultural factors, increasing materi- 
alism in the better-off seems to contribute to a deepen- 
ing patriarchal bias. It is symptomatic that in the 
national capital, Delhi, the more affluent South Delhi 
region reflects a worse gender profile 

This issue of Seminar, drawing primarily on a 
recently completed national abortion assessment study, 
both quantitative and qualitative, seeks to explore some 
questions emerging from this disturbing picture It is 
worth noting that studies on abortion are somewhat 
uncommon in the country Not just because they are 
difficult to carry out since such enquiry demands more 
than technical research skills, but equally because 
policy-makers, focused as they are on bringing down 
population growth rates, remain inadequately con- 
cerned about the situation as it obtains ın the field For- 
tunately, by leveraging the global campaigns 
associated with ICPD Cairo, generating negative pub- 
licity about target-based family planning programmes 
and foregrounding the need for a holistic RCH 
approach, this study could be conceived and launched 

There are questions related to the working of the 
MTPand PNDTActs Inthe case of the former, widely 
criticized as being overly restrictive, it is worth inves- 
tigating why legally recognized providers account for 
amunuscule proportion of abortion W hat determines 
the choice of the service provider — the choice of tech- 
niques, the conditions of service, the cost, ease of 
access, concern with confidentiality, sensitivity 1n 
dealing with the patient, availability of counselling 
services, linkages with the population control pro- 
gramme, and soon 

(Little 1s known about the actual decision- 

making process Who decides — the woman, the hus- 
band, in-laws? How does the birth order affect the 
decision about abortion? If the first or second child is 


a girl, does the pressure to undergo a sex-determination 
test and subsequent abortion become greater? Has this 
pressure increased as a result of a wider acceptance 
of asmall family norm? We need to keep in mind the 
social demographic implications of enforcing a one 
child norm in China 
Clearly, there is need to revisit, possibly radically 
revise, both the MTP and PNDT Acts The obsessive 
bias 1n favour of public sector providers too needs to 
be addressed, more so since many of the PHCs are ill- 
equipped to offer safe abortion services Also their 
record in maintaining confidentiality, in dealing sen- 
sitively with the patient, offering post-abortion coun- 
selling and so on, remains poor Equally, we need to 
rigorously study the many traditional informal service 
providers and research the herbal medicines used to 
induce abortion Are we, as is often alleged, far too 
much ın the thrall ofthe modern pharmaceutical indus- 
try, privileging one set of providers, techniques, medi- 
cines and instrumentation, thereby constraining access 
and increasing costs?) 
ko too with the PNDT Act The current mode of 
functioning has better worked to drive the services 
underground, thereby crımınalızıng them and ıncreas- 
ing costs and reducing the power of those in need of 
services Will making the provisions of the act even 
more stringent help? The Supreme Court, responding 
to a PIL on the subject, delivered its final judgement 
on 10 September 2003, placing the onus of rigorously 
implementing the revised PNDT Act on the state gov- 
ernments Equally, there is the old and unsettled debate 





regarding choice — if the woman 1s free to determine 
— 0 
whether or not to continue with/terminate her preg- 


nancy, why is her freedom ın choosing the composi- 
tion of her family restricted? 

These are difficult questions which only more 
(and better) research and public debate can settle 
Meanwhile, our society has to contend with the seri- 
ous problem of the missing girls Reportedly, regions 
with a serious shortage of marriageable girls have 
begun a practice of ımportıng/buyıng brides from other 
regions Possibly in the long run this may contribute 
tonational integration! Meanwhile, it ıs criminal to turn 
ablınd eyetothe systematic elimination of the girl child 
ın our Society 
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Abortion 


Policy and practice 


SIDDHI 


HIRVE 


ABORTION law in India, governed 
by the Indian Penal Code, 1862 and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 
till 1971, traces its origins to 19th cen- 
tury British law wherein abortion was 
acrime punishable for both the mother 
and the abortionist, except when it was 
induced to save the life of the woman 
The 1960s and ’70s saw the lıberalı- 
zation of abortion laws across Europe 
and the Americas which extended to 
many other parts ofthe world through 
the 1980s (Berer 2000, Rahman 1998) 
TheShantilal Shah Committee, based 
on a comprehensive review.of abor- 
tion from various socio-cultural, legal 
and medical aspects, recommended 
legalizing abortion to prevent mater- 
nal morbidity and mortality on com- 
passionate and medical grounds 
Though some states looked 
upon the proposed legislation as a 
potential strategy for population con- 
trol (Phadke 1998), the Shah Comunıt- 
tee specifically denies legalization of 
abortion for the purpose of population 
control Onthe contrary, it stresses that 
to legalize abortion for demographic 
goals may be counter-productive to 
the constructive and positive practice 


f 


offamıly plannıng through contracep- 
tion (GOI 1966) 

Theterm *Medical Termination 
of Pregnancy' (MTP) was used to 
reduce opposition from religious and 
social groups averse to the liberaliza- 
tionofabortion The MTPActenacted 
by Parliament in 1971 in 22 states and 
nine Union Territories (subsequently 
amended in 2002) seeks to liberalize 
abortion in India The act was enforced 
ın the states of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Mizoram, and Sikkim only ın 1980 
while the Union Territory of Lakshwa- 
deep still has restrictive abortion laws 

The annual estimates of abortion 
vary from 3 9 to 6 million, with some 
projections claiming upwards of 12 
million Even a conservative 3 9 mil- 
lion annual abortions resulted in about 
70 million abortions in the initial 18 
years since 1971 compared to official 
reported figures of 6 3 million abor- 
tions (GOI 1990) — a gross underesti- 
mate — suggesting that a majority of 
abortions are either not reported ortake 
place illegally The abortion ratio 
(number of induced abortions per 100 
pregnancies or per 100 live births) has 
varied from | 3 in large scale national 


surveys (IIPS 1995, ICMR 1989, IIPS 
2000), to2 1 based on governmentsta- 
tistical sources (Chhabra 1996, GOI 
1996, Henshaw 1999), toabout 9 to 14 
ın micro-studies (Nair 1985, Kumar 
1995, Ganatra 2000, Ganatra 20002), 
to about 18 to 20 based on projections 
(Chhabra 1994, Sıngh 1996) 


D.. on abortions occurring out- 
side the legal framework 1s rare and 
unreliable The estimates for non-legal/ 
unsafe abortions are largely specula- 
tiveandrangefrom2to5(ICMR 1989, 
Karkal 1991) to 10to 11 illegal abor- 
tions (Chhabra 1994) for every legal 
abortion. The '80s and '90s have 
shown marginal increases (about 
4 5%) in the number of approved 
abortion facilities and in fact a relative 
fall (about 1 96) in abortions reported by 
these approved facilities (GOI 1998) 
Access to safe abortion care 1s further 
hampered by regionalas wellas urban/ 
rural inequity in availability of abor- 
tionfacilities (CORT 1997) Areview 
of public sector abortion facilities 
reveals that in most states less than 
20% of:PHCs provide abortion ser- 
vices (ICMR 1991, Khan 2001) 

A large proportion of PHCs (30 
to51%) though approved, have never 
provided MTP services either due to 
lack of infrastructure or trained man- 
power or both Where private facılı- 
ties coexist with public ones, women 
prefei private abortion care facilities 
leading to underutilization of public 
facilities Thus in reality, only about 
3to 7% PHCscurrently provide MTP 
services, revealing a wide gap bet- 
ween the reported status of registered 
MTPcentres and their functionality 

A majority of first trimester 
abortions are still being induced by 
dilatation and curettage, with less 
than a quarter of providers preferring 
vacuum aspiration (CORT 1997, 
George 2003, Iyengar 2002, Iyengar 
2003). The quality of abortion ser- 


vices interms of counselling, privacy 
and confidentiality 1s poor, especially 
in the public sector 

Despite a liberal abortion policy, 
there has been no significant increase 
in the number of legal abortions in 
India, implying an overall increase in 
illegal abortions Legalization has not 
translated into 1mproved access to safe 
abortion care, access to which remains 
inequitably distributed Awareness of 
the legality of abortion and/or miscon- 
ceptions about the law among women 
and providers ts low (Ganatra 2000, 
Ganatra 2001, Ganatra 2002, Gupte 
1997, Malhotra 2003) This paper 
looks critically at abortion policy 
(National Population Policy 2000, 
MTP Act, Rules and Regulations and 
other relevant technical documents) 
and practice, with a view to advocate 
increased availability and access to 
safe abortion care 


ji eo and Regulations 
define when (gestation limits, under 
what conditions), by whom and where 
an unwanted pregnancy can be legally 
terminated The act offers full protec- 
tion to the registered medical practi- 
tioner against any legal or criminal 
proceedings for any harm or injury 
caused to a woman seeking abortion, 
provided that the abortion has been 
or intended to be done in good faith 
under the provisos of the MTP Act 
The law is so liberal in its scope that ıt 
virtually allows an unwanted preg- 
nancy to be terminated under any con- 
dition which may be presumed to 
construe a grave risk to the physical 
or mental health of the woman ın her 
actual or foreseeable environment—as 
when pregnancy results from contra- 
ceptive failure, or on humanitarian 
grounds (such as when pregnancy 
results from a sex crime as in rape or 
intercourse with a mentally chal- 
lenged woman), or oneugenic grounds 
(where there 1s reason to suspect sub- 


stantial risk to the child, 1f born, to suf- 
fer from deformity or disease) 

The act allows medical termina- 
tion of pregnancy up to 20 weeks ges- 
tation Inthe event of aMTP to savea 
woman’s life, the law makes certain 
exceptions — the doctor need not have 
the necessary experience/training cri- 
teria stipulated in the MTP Rules but 
still needs to bearegistered allopathic 
medical practitioner, a second opinion 
1s not necessary for abortions beyond 
12 weeks, and the facility may not 
have priorcertification In such situa- 
tions the provider 1s required to report 
an abortion done to save a woman’s 
life within one working day The law 
is unclear about an abortion beyond 20 
weeks done to save a woman’s life 


A major critique of the MTP Act is 
its apparent over-medicalization 
Abortion policies conceived with the 
intent to safeguard the woman’s life 
from the consequences of unsafe abor- 
tion confer a monopoly on medical 
opinion A ‘physicians only’ policy 
excludes mid-level health providers 
and practitioners of alternative sys- 
tems of medicine from the purview 
of legal abortion The mandate of a 
second medical opinion for a second 
trimester abortion (12 to 20 weeks 
gestation) adds yet another barrier to 
access Another critique has been the 
focus of safe abortion care for women 
in the ‘marital’ context, implying a 
denial of such care to an unmarried 
woman ın need of terminating an 
unwanted pregnancy 

Abortion policies recognize all 
public health institutions as abortion 
facilities by default This commits the 
State to provide abortion services at 
each public health institution How- 
ever, the lack of need for certification 
in the case of public health institutions 
potentially exempts them from any 
regulatory process unlike the private 
sector 
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The assumption that a health 
Institution by virtue of being in the pub- 
lic sector 1s accountable to the public 
at large, has regulatory processes and 
does not need explication in the abor- 
tion policy, 1s not valid as such regu- 
lations often tend to be defunct or lack 
transparency In the larger interests of 
an equitable and transparent policy, 
abortion policies need to explicitly 
apply the same exacting standards to 
the public and private sectors and exp- 
licitly subject the former to the same 
audit process that ıt expects of the pri- 
vate sector 


A major gap ın abortion policy ın 
India 1s the lack of a policy link with 
good clinical practice and research 
An absence of national technical 
guidelines, which conform to inter- 
national guidelines (WHO 2003, GOI 
2001), fails to ensure ‘good clinical 
practice’ even at approved abortion 
facilities Consequently, providers 
often practice sharp curettage for 
inducing abortion and use general 
anaesthesia — a procedure not recom- 
mended (McKay 1985, Osborn 1990) 
asit increases the rate of haemorrhage 
associated with vacuum aspiration 
An abortion policy in the absence ofa 
clear reference to ‘research and prac- 
tice’ 1s unable to adapt improved and 
safer abortion practices brought about 
by newer abortion research and con- 
tinuously evolving reproductive tech- 
nology 

The Centre has provided spe- 
cific guidelines for the states to frame 
regulatory procedures for abortion 
While the majority of states have 
adapted these regulations without 
mayorchanges, some differ in how they 
interpret and implement them With 
the intent of ensuring safety and pre- 
venting unsafe abortions, some states 
have added layers of non-essential 
procedures and subjected the regula- 
tory process to administrative delays 


andunnecessary control Some states 
have framed MTP regulations which 
are inconsistent with policies - e g a 
need for a blood bank within 5 km 
of the proposed abortion facility — a 
requirement both 1mpractical and 
unnecessary 

The irrational nature of such 
over-zealous regulations by the state 
becomes apparent when these require- 
ments are applied only for abortion 
facilities in the private sector and not 
the public sector Some states require 
floor area and architectural plans of 
the hospital, provision ofcar parking, 
and so onto be submitted for registra- 
tion Yet another state requires a one- 
time certificate from the microbiology 
department of a medical college that 
the operation theatre of the proposed 
abortion facility ıs sterile, based on a 
negative swab report 


T time and effortto procure regis- 
tration for an abortion facility over- 
all reflects the state's attitude and 
approach towards facilitating abor- 
tion Mismanagement, corruption, 
cumbersome tedious processes and 
no response are common problems 
encountered during the registration 
process (Bandewar 2002) The 
amended MTP Rules, 2003 attemptto 
address some ofthese issues of admin- 
istrative delays by specifying a time 
frame for the registration process. 
Low awareness and misconceptions 
aboutthelaw among doctors are other 
factors resulting in low registration 
levels of abortion facilities (FOGSI 
2002) 

Anothercritique is the monitor- 
ing of post-abortion contraceptive use 
ratherthan contraceptive counselling, 
information which the state may abuse 
to penalize providers for not meeting 
‘family plannıng targets” Such monı- 
toring also results in the public sector 
provider coercing the woman to accept 
contraception (Ganatra 2000) The 


overall mindset of the state 1s to “con- 
trol” rather than “facılıtate” abortion 
services 


jm several technical, legal and 
rights based recommendations were 
suggested, the MTPAct was amended 
onlyinthreeareas Thefirstisareplace- 
mentoftheterm *lunatic' by *mentally 
ill’ person A more substantive change 
seeks to decentralize the adminis- 
trative and legislative process from 
the state to the district level This 
amendment stipulates the creation of 
a district committee comprising of 
representatives from government and 
NGOs, empowered to approve abor- 
tion facilities and ensure provision 
of safe abortion care Though well 
intended, a critique has the potential 
of abuse as well as varying interpre- 
tations and misinterpretations of abor- 
tion law by district authorities 

The MTP Act also stands 
amended to provide punitive meas- 
ures of 2 to7 years rigorous ımprıson- 
ment to a provider/owner of a place 
not approved or maintained by the 
government The amended MTP 
Rules mandate the district level com- 
mittee to inspect the abortion facility 
within two months of receiving an 
application for registration and in the 
absence of or after rectification of 
any noted deficiency ın the abortion 
facility, for the approval to be pro- 
cessed within a couple of months 
However, the amended MTP Rules 
do not specify measures or redress 
mechanisms 1f certification proce- 
dures are not completed in the stipu- 
lated time frame 

A major change in abortion poli- 
cies 1$ the rationalization of place 
criteria for physical standards. While 
the physical standards fora facility to 
perform second trimester abortion 
remains as before (operation table, 
abdominal/gynaecological surgery 
instruments, anaesthesia, resuscita- 


tion and sterilization equipment, and 
availability of emergency drugs and 
parenteral fluids), the amended MTP 
Rules stipulates physical standards 
appropriate to perform first trimes- 
ter abortion (gynaecological examı- 
nation or labour table instead of an 
operation table, resuscitation and 
sterilization but not anaesthesia equip- 
ment, emergency drugs and parenteral 
fluids) 

When first trimester abortion is 
performed by trained personnel using 
correct techniques, complications are 
rare The amended MTP Rules allow 
for approval of abortion facilities 
without the necessity of on-site capa- 
bility of managing emergency com- 
plications However, every abortion 
facility at all levels needs to be 
equipped and have personnel trained 
to recognize complications and pro- 
vide orrefer women to facilities capa- 
ble ofemergency care 

The amended MTP Rules 2003 
permit a registered medical practi- 
tioner (e g a family physician) to 
induce medical abortion in his/her 
clinic using mifepristone up to seven 
weeks gestation provided that the doc- 
tor has either on-site capability or 
access to a facility capable of perform- 
ing surgical abortion in the event of a 
failed or incomplete medical abortion. 
However, the Drug Controller of India 
has licensed mifepristone for use up 
to seven weeks gestation only on the 
prescription of a gynaecologist, res- 
tricting access tourban areas National 
guidelines and protocol (GOI 2002) 
for medical abortion are currently 
being developed 


The National Population Policy of 
India 2000 (GOI 2000a) encourages 
the promotion of family planning 
services to prevent unwanted preg- 
nancies, butalso recognizes the ımpor- 
tance of provision of safe abortion 
services which are affordable, acces- 


sible and acceptable for those women 
in need to terminate an unwanted 
pregnancy Indiais committed to safe- 
guarding human and reproductive 
rights as relevant to abortion articu- 
lated in various international forums 
(UN 1995, UN 1996, UN 1999, UN 
2000) 


H istorically, the abortion liberali- 
zation debate in the 1960s was largely 
influenced by medical and demogra- 
phic concerns and was isolated from 
the feminist movement The human 
and reproductive rights agenda be- 
came center-stage only in recent years 
since ICPD About 27% of nations 
globally (UNDP 1999) have policies 
which provide “on request” abortion 
services In India, though abortion 1s 
legally permissible undera widerange 
of situations, the doctor has the final 
say Awoman has to justify her reason 
forseeking abortion 

In the event of a MTP to limit 
family size, the abortion law requires 
her to state that the pregnancy was 
wanted at the time of conception but 
subsequently unwanted though ın 
reality the pregnancy may have been 
unwanted even atthe time of concep- 
tion itself — thus creating an environ- 
ment of falsehood This situation 
makes the abortion law open to differ- 
ing interpretations and though the 
present socio-political environment 
allows a more liberal interpretation 
of the abortion law, there 1s always a 
potential danger of it becoming res- 
trictive under different socio-political 
and demographic compulsions (Jesani 
1993) 

From an ethics perspective, 
abortion policies adhere to principles 
of respect and autonomy by creating 
enabling environments to facilitate 
free and informed decision-making 
and confidentiality (WHO 2000) 
Though abortion policies do not re- 
quire spousal or third party consent for 


termination of an unwanted preg- 
nancy (except in the case of a minor), 
in reality abortion providers often 
insist on such practices which are not 
required by law and become a barrier 
to access safe abortion care These 
practices are then misinterpreted as 
‘required by law’ and over time be- 
come congruous with the law itself 
Providers often resort to ‘informal 
fees’, exploiting a woman’s vulnera- 
bility and low awareness of the law 
It becomes necessary to identify such 
barriers to safe abortion care and 
review measures to end such ‘mis- 
guided and/or outdated practices ° 


T. Prenatal Diagnostic Techniques 
(Regulation and Prevention of Mis- 
use) Act (PNDT Act) enacted in 1994 
and subsequently amended in 2003 
by the Government of India provides 
for the regulation of the use of prena- 
tal diagnostic techniques and for pre- 
vention of their misuse for the purpose 
of prenatal sex determination leading 
to female feticide. The PNDT Act pro- 
hibits the use of any such techniques 
to determine the sex of the fetus and 
advertising of such use and requires 
all facilities using these techniques to 
be registered and prohibits persons 
conducting such techniques to reveal 
the sex of the fetus 

Following a concerted public 
debate against sex determination and 
female foeticide, the effect ın some 
states was an implied overall ban on 
abortion The fallout was a denial of 
safe abortion services even to women 
with a legitimate need for terminat- 
ing an unwanted pregnancy, forcing 
women to take recourse to illegal and 
unsafeabortion Apolicy review meet- 
ing to discuss modifying the MTPAct 
in the context of prevention of misuse 
and abuse of the PNDT Act (GOI 
2002a) suggested reducing gestation 
limits for abortion from 20to 12 weeks, 
reporting the identity of the woman 
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seeking abortion and recording the 
sex of the aborted foetus However, 
experts resolved that the MTP Act and 
the PNDT Act did not conflict or con- 
tradict each other and there was no 
need to amend the MTPActin the con- 
textofthe PNDT Act 

The suggestion to reduce the 
gestation from 20 to 12 weeks 1s det- 
rimental to the woman and in fact 
encourages her to seek unsafe abor- 
tion services At risk are adolescents 
or unmarried women who often seek 
abortion late ir the second trimester 
Strict compliance and 1mplementa- 
tion of the MTP Actis whatis required 
Recording the sex of the foetus 1s not 
only unethical, but also make early 
abortions done for legitimate reasons 
suspect and indirectly make access to 
safe abortion services more difficult 
Confidentiality 1s one aspect which 
cannot be compromised so as to avoid 
stigmatization as also to ensure the 
woman’s reproductive rights 


S... natıonal level advocacy 
efforts (PSS 1994, FPAI 2002, CEHAT 
1998, GOT 2000) involving policy- 
makers, professional groups, NGOs 
and health activists are striving to 
improve access to safe and legal abor- 
tion servicesin India Most policy rec- 
ommendations are ın line with the 
objectives and Action Plan of India's 
National Population Policy, 2000 
Increasing availability, creating quali- 
fied providers and facilities, sımplify- 
ing the registration process, delinking 
place and provider, linking policy with 


technology and research and good' 


clinical practice, providing compre- 
hensive and quality abortion care are 
some of the immediate policy mea- 
sures needed to bring about a change 
ın the current abortion scenario in India 

There is aneed to enhance aware- 
ness about both contraceptive and 
abortion services — especially among 
adolescents within the larger context 


A hartian 


of sexual and reproductive health — 
integrating strategies and mterven- 
tions within value systems, family and 
gender relations The guiding theme 
of any policy advocacy effort s “mak- 
ing abortion safe and available’, dıs- 
pelling common misconceptions, 
which affect access to safe abortion 
care (Hord 2001) The issue of abor- 
tton care 1s complex — influenced by 
religion and morals, the socio-political 
context, and sexual politics The not- 
so-covert link with population poli- 
cies often results 1n an intentional 
oversight of its misuse as a method for 
fertility control 


D... and conflicts between 


anindividual woman'srightto decide 
freely about her reproductive and 
sexual health and the state's social 
responsibility to population control, 
need to be resolved not only through 
policy statements but also action For 
a liberalized policy to be effective, it 
needs to be backed by political will 
and commitment in terms of adequate 
infrastructure support, accompanied 
by social inputs with the woman in 
focus Advocacy and action at both 
central and state level are required to 
translate the operational strategies 
relevant to abortion detailed in the 
National Population Policy, 2000 
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PREGNANCY is a visual symbol of 
sexual activity The social acceptabı- 
İrty ofthe circumstances 1n which the 
sexual activity took place thus lies at 
the core of determining the wantedness 
of the pregnancy and the options open 
toa woman who is pregnant 

For a married woman, not con- 
sidered too old to be sexually active, 
pregnancy 1s legitimate (whether the 
sexual activity took place ın consen- 
sual circumstances or not, whether 
she had any say in using contraception 
or not appears to be irrelevant) and a 
*family affaır” By and large society 
approves of the family'srightto decide 
whether the pregnancy 1s wanted or 
not and whether an abortion 1s justi- 
fied Justified, incidentally, has little 
to do with the legal circumstances 
under which abortion 1s permitted 

So for example, the family plan- 
ning programme has succeeded in 
instilling a small family norm and in 
many contexts abortion has become 


Coercion, control or choice? 
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completely de-stigmatised and per- 
ceived to be an essential tool with 
which to achieve this — whether in 
terms of family size (Tamil Nadu 1s the 
most telling example) or sex compo- 
sition (witness the increasing use of 
sex detection tests) However, moral 
and religious feelings about abortion 
do surface occasionally and may play 
a role in deciding a course of action. 
Several studies have also noted ınter- 
generational differences on these 
issues (Ganatraet al 2000, Mohrankar 
2003, Anandhı 2003) 

' ` The woman ıs expected to make 
choices that are in keeping with her 
family’s circumstances, needs and 
wishes The woman’s own wishes 
play arole to a greater or lesserextent 
~ depending on her own status within 
the family at the time Thus, older _ 


women who have proved their ferti- 
lity and women with more economic 


means and mobility havea greaterrole 
in deciding (Ganatra, Hirve 2002) 





(Alternativel y, women with independ- 
ent suppoit systems and economic 
means may short circuit the family 
decision-making process and termi- 
nate a pregnancy before the family 
comes to know aboutıt 

The husband 1s a key actor 
although other family members play 
a role in jornt and extended family 
structures (Malhotraetal 2003, GIDR 
2003, Johnstonetal 2001) Itappears 
that mothers-in-law play less of a role 
than they do in other decisions, but lit- 
tle1s known about the relative roles of 
different family members in different 
contexts What does seemclear 1s that 
when there is difference of opinion, it 
is usually the wishes of the husband 
that prevail (Bargeetal 2003) 

Inthis context, a woman may be 
pressured overtly or covertly into end- 
ing a pregnancy that she would rather 
not have Several studies report that 
husbands often coerce their wives, not 
with physical violence but the ımplı- 
cation that her fidelity 1s at stake or that 
her digression from his wishes will 
lead him toa second marriage (Gupte 
etal 1997, Ganatra 2000) Equally 
important, women may have to con- 
tinue a pregnancy that they personally 
feel they are not in a position to con- 
tinue with It is hard to know how 
often this happens or what the conse- 
quences are, as studies on abortion 
seekers entirely miss this group and 
surveys that ask whether a particular 
pregnancy was wanted or not merely 
scratch the surface of the issue 


W... sexually actıvıty takes 


place ın less than socially acceptable 
situations, the focus 1s on ensuring 
that the symbol of the sexual activity, 
1€ pregnancy, is not known to anyone 

Abortion is one ‘solution’, butas seve- 
ral studies are finding, so 1s suicide 
(Ganatra, Hirve 2002, Johnston et al 

2001, Mohrankar 2003) Studies in 
Bangladesh and Nepalalso report that 


other alternatives may include banish- 
ing the women from the community, 
allowing her to deltver a child ın sec- 
recy and then resorting to infanticide 
or abandoning the child (Fauveau and 
Blanchet 1989, CREHPA 1998) 

What options are actually open 
to the woman depends again on what 
1$ at stake for the family if her preg- 
nancy becomes public, who the con- 
cerned man is (caste, class, power and 
authority issues), the financial and 
practical involvement or otherwise 
of the male partner, and the support 
andsympathy shecan garnerfrom her 
immediate family The degree to 
which secrecy becomes important 
may depend on how much the sexual 
activity is perceived to be the girl's 
fault and how much she is perceived 
tobea victim Forexample, unmarrted 
young girls may find some sympathy, 
seen as having been lured into sexual 
activity by older men underthe pretext 
of marriage 


W. ın some communities and 


areas within the country, viz Mizoram, 
such pregnancies or even achıld born 
outofthem may indeed not be astigma 
and thus puts a different face on deci- 
sion-making (Indranee Datta, per- 
sonal communication); we really do 
not know much about whether the 
increasing acceptance of premarital 
sexual activity even in urban areas 
has actually.led to lower stigmatiza- 
tion if and when pregnancy does 
occur Practical difficulties and ethi- 
cal dilemmas often prevent studies 
from reaching out to unmarried abor- 
tions seekers and ourinformation base 
remains sparse and largely anecdotal 
Even in marriage, pregnancy 
may be seen as a shameful symbol of 
sexual activity (older woman, when 
the husband has had a vasectomy or 
when he is away from home for long 
periods of time) and one that needs to 
be erased before it is known to the 


wider family, neighbourhood or com- 
munity (Gupteetal 1997,Sinhaetal 
1998) . 

However, marriage also pro- 
vides a way 1n which to legitimize 
sexual activity and make it appear 
acceptable Thus, some studies have 
found that pregnancies that occur 
from extramarital relationships as 
well as nonconsensual extramarital 
sex that takes place with family mem- 
bers, can be destigmatized as having 
happened ın marriage and premarital 
sexual activity can appear to be marı- 
tal 1f the girl can be married off soon 
after - ` 


l. both cases, the key to further 
action 1$ the recognition and accept- 
ance of the pregnancy There 1s evi- 
dence that when the woman misses 
a period she will try home remedies 
designed to bring on periods (Maitra 
1998, Ganatra 2000, Barge 2003) 
Many visit formal and informal pro- 
viders located close by 1n the commu- 
nity for herbs and concoctions and in 
more urban areas chemists for over- 
the-counter medicines In urban areas, 
a visit to the doctor and even over- 
the-counter use of urine tests 15 gain- 
ing ground (Barua 2003) and may help 
inearly pregnancy detection There 1s 
no doubt that this 1s a period when 
most women are uncertain whether 
they are pregnant These measures are 
tried asa way of determining that they 
are, or alternatively reassuring them- 
selves that they are not 

Ironically, for those pregnant in 
socially illegitimate settings where the 
pregnancy needs to be got rid of fast, 
are precisely situations where the 
recognition of.pregnancy often takes 
thelongest Denial, lack ofknowledge 
of physiology, irregular menstruation 
intheearly yearsafter menarche, often 
lead to waiting until the pregnancy 
becomes physically evident Forsome 
women the very act of approaching 
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a provider for a way to being on a 
delayed period 1s an admission of 
pregnancy or at the very least a cause 
for suspicion. Some studies have 
reported that women may ask their 
male partners, other male members 
friends or older women in the family 
to act as a go-between and procure 
these medicines for them (Maitra 
1998, Johnston et al 2001) Even for 
married women in some settings, the 
shame of being examined by a male 
doctor may lead them to use their hus- 
bands as intermediaries in order to 
obtain medication from providers 
andchemists (Johnstonetal 2001) 


I. a sıtuatıon where the concept of 
treating a delayed period 1s an essen- 
tial first step ın the abortion seeking 
process, what are the potential ımplı- 
cations of the newer technologies of 
medical abortion (1 e tablets that can 
be used to abort a pregnancy ın the first 
seven weeks or so following the last 
menstrual period)? Would an abortion 
inducing tablet meet the women's 
needs, especially vulnerable women's 
needs forconfidentiality and secrecy? 
Will women perceive this technology 
asanabortifacientoras one more medi- 
cine available to bring on a delayed 
period? 

While the drug mifepristone 
(commonly known as RU 486) has 
been licensed for use only under 
supervision of a gynaecologist, anec- 
dotal reports and qualitative studies 
do find that like most other drugs in 
India, it too may already be available 

; over-the-counter ın some settings 
While there 1s no question that the 
drugs are safe and effective we sim- 
ply do not know what the implica- 
tions of the drug being used in this 
»way are These are questions we need 
to understand better in orderto exploit 
the potential of this technology to 
expand women's access and meet 
theirneeds 


What role do family members 
play atthis stage? We can assume that 
ın areas where there is a cultural tra- 
dition of sitting separate during men- 
struation there may be some questions 
raised and delayed periods noticed 
Otherwise it is unlikely that anyone 
else will know until the woman tells 
Some studies have talked of women 
consulting another female member 
first, some have talked of the husband 
as being the first person who knows, 
but how, when and in what sequence 
(if indeed it is such a linear process) 
other family members come to know 
ısagaın a matter of conjecture Far less 
ıs known about when and how much 
the natal families are involved in this 
process although there 1s some evı- 
dence that like for other maternal 1ill- 
nesses, natal families, while removed 
from any of the decisions, are called 
upon to provide the finances 


R....:: a provider to actually 
conduct the abortion may itself be a 
long process involving several differ- 
ent providers and sometimes the use 
of informal information networks 
that include friends and paramedi- 
cal workers ın the neighbourhood 
(Ramchander and Pelto 2002, Maitra 
1998) Women ın low access areas 
have little choice as services are sım- 
ply not available When options and 
choices exit, studies have shown that 
women seem to prefer private provi- 
ders The choices aie often one of 
practical necessity or of negative 
exclusion (avoid a government clinic 
because they will insist on a steriliza- 
tion, avoid a particular doctor because 
he 1s too expensive) rather than a 
choice because of some positive fea- 
tures of a particular provider 

Again, while women do con- 
sider safety, what is considered sate 
depends on the circumstances 1n 
which the pregnancy occurred For 
women, in socially acceptable cir- 


cumstances and with economic means 
and social support, medical safety and 
comfort become a criteria. For those 
in more illegitimate circumstances, 
the focus 1s to find a provider who 
willremove the pregnancy as quickly 
and quietly as possible Thus, medi- 
cal safety takes a back seat to social 
safety (Gupteetal 1999) Women may 
choose medically unsafe providers 
eveninsettings where they are within 
easy reach (Ganatra, Hirve 2002) not 
because women are ignorant, stupid 
and illiterate but because non medi- 
cally safe providers often meet their 
needs for confidentiality and quick- 
ness far better and at lower cost 

By and large, awareness of 
legality of abortion remains a well- 
guarded secretand studies in different 
settings show that women (even those 
whothemselves have had an abortion) 
erther think itis illegal orsimply do not 
know (Malhotra et al 2003, Ganatra 
and Hirve 2002). Legality and social 
acceptability are equated, which fur- 
ther constrains the choices women 
have in terms of going to a safe pro- 
vider The publicity around the PNDT 
Act 1n recent years has in fact trans- 
lated to awareness aboutthe illegality 
ofsex detection Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most women (and men) have 
assumed (wrongly) that the law is 
actually about a ban on abortions and 
that the government has now banned 
all abortions (Barge 2003, Radkaı 
2003), whether sex-selective or not — 
adangeroustrend that will likely have 
a backlash on accessing safe services 
for any woman ın need of abortion 
services 


W. a provider too, women’s 


choices and ability to be an active part- 
nerimhercare are limited Even when 
she 1s with a tormal provider, she has 
little choice in deciding the nuances of 
her treatment Counselling as and 
when it exists 15 usually prescriptive 


and directive Information that 1s 
given is limited and women them- 
selves often do not ask tor and demand 
information either (Barua 2003) Even 
where contraceptive services are not 
expressly linked to her obtaining ser- 
vices, they still do not provide choices 
that take into account her perso- 
nal realities. Thus a vicious cycle of 
repeated pregnancy and abortion 
often sets in ‘ 


T. law givesthe providerthe autho- 
rity to make medical decisions in good 
faith, and culture gives them the power 
tositin moral judgment Here too, like 
with family and society at large, it is 
often what the provider feels about the 
circumstance ın which the woman got 
pregnant that determines his or her 
attitude towards the woman Many 
studies have demonstrated that provi- 
ders can be either openly judgmental 
or scornful, place additional barriers 
inthe way of treatment and sometimes 
use the woman’s lack of awareness 
of her rights as a means of monetary 
exploitation Women may be denied 
services on these moral grounds, 
worse women who are HIV positive 
may face additional stigma and barrı- 
ers (Bharat 2001) The concept of dia- 
logue and discussion 1s far removed 
from the day-to-day life experience, 
ın several studies women speak of 
their expectations as revolving around 
simply being spoken to nicely, more 
often expressed ın negative (the pro- 
vider should not be rude, the attend- 
ants should not be rude) than in 
positive terms 

Men’s and families’ role as the 
gatekeepers of these decisions 1s rein- 
forced m the setting with the provider 
Women accompanied by a male have 
been known to receive better treat- 
ment and many providers insist on a 
signature from the husband or other 
family members, sometimes because 
they are using general anaesthesia 


or because they believe it 1s a legal 
requirement (it 1s not) but equally to 
protect themselves from getting 
embroiled in domestic dispute and to 
preserve their social acceptability 
Women themselves, even when they 
know it 1s not a legal requirement, 
often agree to this idea In one study 
they said it was a public admission of 
responsibility by the husband and a 
commitment to look after them even 
tf something went wrong (Ganatra 
et al 2000), showing that the line 
between control and cooperation, par- 
ticipation and permission can be very 
thin indeed 


H owever, when space and condu- 
cive environment exist, women do 
ask for information and express their 
curiosity, fear and concern as well 
(Iyengar and Iyengar 2002) Non- 
Judgmental and caring providers do 
exist When choices are given and 
women have the information and the 
means to make them, they do exhibit 
personal preferences, whether in 
choosing the type of pain control they 
would like or the method of abortion 
or the family planning method they 
would like to use post abortion (Clark 
al 2002, Winikoff et a]. 1997) 
əl, research and docu- 
mentation remains focused on the 
‘what 1s wrong’ and needs now to 
move in the direction of documenting 
more of these positive experiences 
and best practices Only then can we 
learn about what the problems are and 
possible ways of dealing with them? 
As Byllye Avery, way back in 
1970 Said, ‘To say to a person who 
feels beaten down and who does not 
have the means “you have a choice” 
isnonsense Forreproductive rights to 
become aright ora real choice, social 
structures need to change But a first 
essential step is for those of us who 
provide services ordesign programmes 
to begin by simply recognizing the 


complex conditions under which 
choices are made and give women 
the information, scope and space to 
emerge out of the experience of deal- 
ing with an unwanted pregnancy with 
theirdignity and selfesteem intact 
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The missing girls 


LEELA VISARIA 


THE deficit of women in India's popu- 
lation has been documented ever since 
the first decennial enumeration of 
people was conducted in the late 19th 
century Overthe span of more than a 
century, the deficit has progressively 
increased as evident from the sex 
ratio of the population, the number 
of women per 1000 men steadily 
declined from 972 in 1901 to 933 in 
2001 India shares with China (and 
other South Asian countries, with the 
exception of Sri Lanka) this phenom- 
enon of deficit of women in the popu- 
lation Both the Oriental societies are 
patrilineal, exhibit strong son prefer- 
ence, and men enjoy higher status rela- 
tive to women Throughout the rest 
ofthe world, women outnumber men 
by three to five percent 

The deficit of women in India 
and the possible factors responsible 
for it have aroused attention among 
demggraphers, social scientists and 
women activists who have tried to 
understand the phenomenon in terms 
ofunder-enumeration of women in the 
census counts, sex-selective migra- 
tion, sex ratio at birth, as well as sex 
differentials in mortality Historically, 
under-enumeration, especially ofchild 
brides in certain regions where such a 
custom ts observed, finds favour with 
many analysts of census data as a key 
factor accounting for deficit of girls 
aged 10-14 years 

On the other hand, there 1s no 
evidence to support the likelihood of 
sex differentials ın migration (imply; 
ing greater outmigration of women) or 
greater than the usual masculinity of 
sex ratio at birth What has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated is that the prı- 
mary factor contributing to the deficit 
of women ın India is the anomalous 


higher mortality among women com- 
pared to men Indian women continue 
to experience higher mortality than 
men from age 12 months to almostup 
to the end of the reproductive period 
Again, elsewhere in the world, women 
generally experience lower mortality 
than men at almost all ages such that 
the life expectancy at birth of women 
ıs greater by five to eight years com- 
pared to that of men (Visaria 2002) 

This sex differential in mortality 
in İndia is a resultofthe discriminatory 
treatmentreceived by girlsand women, 
which more than offsets their natural 
advantage over men Within India, both 
the social practices and cultural ethos 
that undervalue women are stronger 
in some regions than ın others In an 
almost contiguous belt extending from 
northwest of India to parts of Rajas- 
than, Gujarat and Maharashtra, the 
undervaluation of women is evident 
in the sex ratio of their population and 
in their juvenile sex ratio In fact, an 
increase in the deficit of young girls 
noted in the Censuses of 1981 and 2001 
ıs indicative of a strong possibility 
that the traditional methods of neglect 
of female childrens increasingly being 
replaced by not allowing female chil- 
dren to be born 


|; only all births ın the country or a 
region were registered, ıt would be pos- 
sible to calculate the sex ratio at birth 
and surmise the extent to which female 
births are prevented from occurring, 
since sex ratio at birth 1s biologically 
determined and globally ranges bet- 
ween 102 and 107 male births to 100 
temale births Unless there 1s a con- 
scious effort at intervention by human 
beings, the sex ratio at birth 1s most 
unlikely to change significantly over 
a long period of time However, in 
India except for states like Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and Goa, where registra- 
tion of births is nearly total, elsewhere 
births ate far from systematically or 


fully registered A significant pro- 
portion of births occurring at home go 
unregistered 

Inthe absence of accurate infor- 
mation on such vital events, we have 
to depend on the decennial censuses 
for data on the number of children in 
the age group 0-6 by sex and region 
(up to district level) to estimate Juve- 
nile sex ratios Other things being 
equal, the Juvenile sex ratio does not 
undergo significant changes over 
time In India, with a somewhat faster 
decline in female child mortality com- 
pared to male child mortality, the 
juvenile Sex ratio should over time be- 
come more favourable to girls How- 
ever, contrary to this expectation, 1n 
the contiguous region from north to 
westofthe country, the deficit of girls 
increased (and not decreased) bet- 
ween 1981 and 2001 


Ths 1s also the region where histo- 
rically, deficit of women in the total 
population has been quite marked 
The adverse juvenile sex ratio in itself 
was no surprise What triggered the 
alarm bell was that despite overall 
Improvements in the mortality situa- 
tion, and a greater increase in life 
expectancy of women compared to 
that of men indicating that women 
have gained more than men from 
improved health care, the deficit of 
girls increased as shown in Table | 
Between 1981 and 2001, the 
sex ratio of the total populatior at all 


India level as well as 1n the six states 
in the northern and western parts of 
the country remained virtually the 
same with the exception of Gujarat 
where the deficit of women somewhat 
increased during this period. At the 
same time the deficit of young girls, 
which was notevident in 1981 except 
in the traditionally and historically 
masculine states of Haryana and 
Punjab, became quite stark by 2001 in 
Himachal Pradesh, Gujarat, Rajas- 
than and Maharashtra The deficit of 
girls further increased 1n Haryana 
andPunjab 


l. fact, according to the 2001 Cen- 
sus, there were 49 districts ın the 
country where for every 1000 male 
chıldren aged 0-6 years there were less 
than 850 female children A majority 
(38) of these districts were located in 
just three northern and western states 
of Punjab, Haryana and Gujarat (Cen- 
sus of India 2001) The decline of 60 
to 83 points in the juvenile sex ratio 
between 1991 and 2001, or in a span 
of just one decade observed in many 
ofthese districts, cannot beexplained 
solely by the discrimination against 
girls that has been practiced ın this 
region for several decades because at 
no other time in the history of census 
taking ın the region has the sex ratio 
ofchildren declined so drastically 
The distortion in the sex ratio 
was brought out starkly ın an analysis 
of the data from the second National 


TABLE1 





Sex Ratıo (females per 1000 males) of Populatıon for all age groups and 
for 0-6 age group for India and select states, 1981-2001 





State/Census Year 1981 
Allages 0-6 years 

AllIndıa 935 971 
Himachal Pradesh 973 971 
Haryana 870 902 
Punjab 879 908 
Rajasthan 923 954 
Gujarat 942 947 
Maharashtra 937 956 


1991 2001 
Allages 0Ü-öyears Allages 0-6 years 
927 945 933 927 
976 951 970 897 
865 879 861 820 
882 875 874 793 
910 916 922 909 
934 928 921 878 
934 945 922 917 
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Family Health Survey (NFHS) con- 
ducted in 1998-99 by Arnold, Kishor 
and Roy (2002) They showed that at 
an all India level, the male to female 
sex ratio of the last births was 1434 (or 
697 guls for every 1000 boys) among 
currently married women who did not 
want any more children, which was 
much higher than the sex ratio of 1069 
forallthe otherbirths However, there 
were significant inter-state variations 
and in states of Haryana, Punjab and 
Gujarat the strong son preference was 
manifested 1n the sex ratio of last 
births, which ranged between 1752 
and 2173, implying that for every 
1000 girls who were last births there 
were more than 1750 boys who were 
last births, reflecting a strong effect 
of gender preference on reproductive 
behaviour 


ü 
i. a recently completed study ın 
Mehsana district in Gujarat and Kuru- 
kshetra district 1n Haryana, under- 
taken with the support of HealthWatch 
Trust, it was observed that the last 
births hada stronger preponderance of 
boys than all other births Although 
more than twice as many boys as girls 
were reported among the last births by 
most groups of women, among those 
women who belonged to uppercastes, 
whose families were landed and who 


“were literate, there were more than 


240 males forevery 100 girls in the last 
births (Visaria 2003) This distortion 
was very likely due to the use of sex- 
selective abortions which helped par- 
ents get rid of unwanted daughters, or 
due to avoiding having children once 
the minimum desired number of sons 
were born In either case, the prefer- 
enceforsons was evidentin the behav- 
our of the couples 

“In the Gujarat and Haryana 
study it was further noted that as the 
birth order increased, the preponde- 


- rance of male children increased 
x” Although the sex ratio of the first birth 


was greater than the normal accept- 
able range of 104-107 boys per 100 
girls, by the time women had their 
third or higher parity child, the chance 
of that birth to be a male birth was 
greater by 30 to 50 percent The pre- 
ponderance of boysamong the second 
and the third child was much greater 
for women who were educated beyond 
primary level, women who were not 
engaged ın any economic activity or 
who reported themselves as house- 
wives, women who belonged to upper 
castes and those whose families were 
landed 

The overall assertion made by 
many that the sex ratio 15 much more 
adverse among the economically and 
educationally well-off population 
groups compared to others does indeed 
hold true according to this study 


T. neglect of and discriminatory 
behaviour against girls leading to ex- 
cess female mortality has been widely 
documented in several studies (Visaria 
1971, Miller 1989, Das Gupta 1987, 
Kishor 1995) But the recent increase 
in the juvenile sex ratios discussed 
above has very likely resulted fromthe 
rapid spread of ultrasound and amnio- 
centesis tests for sex determination in 
many parts of the country, followed 
by sex-selective abortions Because of 
the simplicity of these tests and their 
easy availability on the one hand and 
strong son preference on the other, 
female-specific abortions appear to 
have become popularand widely used 

Itis important to understand the 
emergence of this phenomenon ına 
wider perspective India pioneered in 
legalizing induced abortion under the 
medical termination of pregnancy 
(MTP) Act, 1971 that specifies the rea- 
sons for which an abortion can legally 
be performed The act specifies 
clearly who can legally perform the 
abortions and the kind of facilities in 
which they can be carried out The 


stipulated conditions are such that 
abortions performed by trained doc- 
tors who are not registered in facilities 
specifically approved for abortion 
services are termed illegal According 
to Chhabra and Nuna (1993), illegal 
abortions in India may be 8 to 11 times 
as highas legal abortions 

While the intention is to provide 
women with safe, legal, timely abor- 
tron services, given the stringent nature 
of the MTP Act, many safe abortions 
may be classified as not legal At the 
same time, the availability of and 
access to legal abortion services is so 
limited for women living in remote 
rural areas that ın the three decades 
since the passing of the act, many 
abortions not only take place outside 
its ambit but are often performed in 
unsafe conditions, leading to post- 
abortion complications and some- 
times death 


A... can be legally availed 1f 
a pregnancy carries the risk of grave 
physical injury to woman, endangers 
her mental health, when pregnancy 
results from a contraceptive failure, 
fromrape, or when it ıs likely to result 
in the birth of a child with physical or 
mental abnormalities Methods to 
detect deformities in the foetus, such 
as amniocentesis and sonography that 
use ultrasound technology providing 
valuable and early information on a 
range of physical problems, have be- 
come available in the country, thanks 
latgely to the private medical practi- 
tioners who are eager to use newer 
technologies fordiagnosis However, 
technologies that help detect physical 
or mental ahnormalities in the unborn 
child can also 1dentify the sex of the 
foetus at noextra cost oreffort 

There was increasing indirect 
evidence from some parts of India 
that termination of pregnancies was 
resorted to not for the reasons stated 
under the MTP Act, but because there 


Is a strong son preference leading to 
female-selective aboitions The gen- 
dei bias was flagrantly aided byacom- 
bination of medical technology that 
helped detect the sex of the foetus on 
the one hand and the liberal abortion 
law that helped couples to abort the 
female foetus In view of this, the 
Indian government, responding to the 
petition made by NGOs and women's 
groups, passed an act prohibiting the 
practice of prenatal diagnosis of sex 
of the toetus (Pre Natal Diagnostic 
Techniques - PNDT- Actot 1994) 


U.. the act individual practition- 
ers, clinics or centres cannot conduct 
tests to determine the sex of the foe- 
tus or inform the couples about it 
However, in spite of putting monıtor- 
ing systems ın place both at the state 
and central levels, and with the act in 
place for 6-8 years at the time of the 
2001 Census, itis evident that in many 
places the act has been violated with 
impunity Since the two activities of 
sex detection of the foetus and abor- 
tion need not be linked at the stage of 
using the services, it has become pos- 
sible to evade the law ın connivance 
with the clinics having ultrasound 
facilities and doing sonography 
Judging by the hoardings even 
in small towns and the regular adver- 
tisements in local newspapers and 
magazines, it was evident that clinics 
conducting sex determination tests 
had mushroomed in many towns in the 
states of the northwestern belt before 
the passing of the PNDT Act in 1994 
The open advertisements have now 
disappeared but the lucrative practice 
seems to flourish unabated by simply 
going underground as evident from 
the continued decline in the sex ratio 
of children 0-6 years of age 
Anecdotal evidence suggests 
that strong competition has reportedly 
ledtoareduction in charges foravailin g 
these services, which has worked to the 


advantage of potential clients Easy 
access Is, to a certain extent, aresponse 
to an increasing demand and female 
foeticide apparently has replaced the 
old tradition of culture of neglect of the 
gırlchıld, practice of infanticide among 
certain communities and sex differen- 
tials in the provision of medical care 

Although the release of the 2001 
Census results has sparked serious 
concern about the widespread use of 
ultrasound and amniocentesis tests to 
detect the sex of the toetus followed 
by sex-selective abortions, ourunder- 
standing of many ıssues around this 
practice at the level of the household 
or from the perspective of women who 
undergo such abortions ts extremely 
limited It is also İrmited about what 
actually compels couples or their 
families to resort to such a practice, 
who the real decision-makers in the 
family are, what impact aborting a 
female foetus has on the physical or 
mental health of the woman whotypi- 
cally undergoes abortion in the second 
trimester of her pregnancy 

Our understanding of how the 
interlinkages of sex-selective abortion 
and decline ın fertility or the desired 
number of children are perceived and 
articulated remains limited The ques- 
tion often raised is does the desire for 
fewer children compel parents to pro- 
duce children of the sex that they want 
or that conform to the societal norms 
and regulate their fertility behaviour 
accordingly? The qualitative data col- 
lected by conducting 44 focus group 
discussions, involving more than 400 
women belonging to diverse socio- 
economic and educational groups in 
rural Gujarat and Haryana, has pro- 
vided insight on some of these issues 


D.... the discussions with 
women both in Gujarat and Haryana, 
it was clear that a majority of women 
accepted the outcome ofthe first preg- 
nancy — whether ıt was a boy ora girl 


However, if the first-born child was a 
daughter, then the upper caste women 
were overtly or covertly pressurized 
to ensure that the second and/or the 
third child was a boy and to take 
appropriate measures Although this 
pressure was lower among the lower 
castes, many among them have either 
started emulating women from the 
uppercastesorthinking the same way 

Thus, son preference was evi- 
dent among all social groups in both 
Gujarat and Haryana even when the 
desired number of children had come 
down to two or three No group of 
women indicated thatthey would want 
morethantwo orthreechildren They 
came up with fairly rational explana- 
tions about why many children are 
not desired in the present times and 
situation. However, in spite of want- 
ing fewer children, women candidly 
admitted preference for male children 


l. order to minimize the influence 
of other members of the family on 
their decision, we asked women to 
imagine a hypothetical situation of 
having complete freedom to choose 
the number and sex composition of 
their children Among those wanting 
three children, the overwhelmin gres- 
ponse was fortwo sons and one daugh- 
ter Similarly, some who indicated that 
they would like to have only two chil- 
dren preferred at least one of them to 
beason If, hOÂever, thetwochıldren 
turned out to be girls then they would 
almost certainly opt for a third child 
in the hope that it would be a boy 
Women did discuss the possibility 
that not all sons support parents in 
their old age, and yet the desire for a 
son was very strong among women 
ofall social groups 

As one backward community 
woman in Gujarat put it ‘Yes, we wait 
forthe son We must have a son, how- 
soever he may turn outto be We would 
alvvays hope for a son After all, the 
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daughter will go away after her mar- 
age The son Will stay with us and 
take cüre of us ” 

Women from the upper castes 
which practice dowry (Chaudhary 
in Haryana and Chaudhary Patel in 
Gujarat), even voiced that if the first 
child born to them was a boy, they 
would be satisfied with just one child 
The menace of the dowry system was 
a strong deterrent to having girls along 
with a fear that the daughter might be 
"sent back to the parental house if her 
in-laws were not satisfied with the 
dowry ot forany other reason 

‘There is trouble for daughters 
They may find a good family ora bad 
family after their marriage They 
[daughters] may come back home If 
they have trouble with their in-laws, 
they may besentback Inearliertimes, 
the women used to do backbreaking 
labour, look after the cattle after their 
marriage These days girls do not do 
like to do that Ifthere 1s an economic 
problem, the in-laws will send the girl 
back to her parental home So, for the 
parents, a girl always remains a rea- 
son tor tension’ (Patel woman from 
Guyarat) 

“A girl requires a dowry for her 
marriage, which is acause for anxiety 
Finding a suitable groom and hoping 
thatshe will settle down happily in her 
new home ıs always a source of worry 
for parents” (a woman from Haryana) 


Tin this near universal desire for 
more sons than daughters does get 
translated ın actual behaviour vvasevi- 
dent trom the sex ratio of live births 
discussed earlier In the focus group 
discussions too, women fromallcom- 
munities categorically indicated that 
if the first born child was a daughter, 
then the couple would want to and 
do find out the sex of the next child 
Women knew whete to go for sex 
determination tests, how much the 
testscost,andsoon They were aware 


that such tests were not done ın pub- 
lic hospitals One had to go to private 
tacilities, a majority of which accord- 
ing to them also provided abortion 
services Women were able to describe 
the sex determination procedure quite 
accurately 

VVomen also indicated that after 
the birth of a daughter when they be- 
came pregnant again, there was some 
pressure from the elders ın the family 
to ensure that the next child be a boy 
Women themselves also wanted to 
produce a son There is a deep inter- 
nalization of patriarchal values that 
are linked to their sense of security The 
son preference was internalized to such 
an extent that women had no hesita- 
tion ın saying that they would want the 
sex of the foetus to be known if they had 
already given birth to one daughter 


Ba most of them had to 
consult and get permission from their 
husbands (partly because the sex deter- 
mination test involved a cost of few 
hundred rupees), they themselves 
saw nothing wrong in finding out the 
sex of the foetus As articulated by a 
Kshatrıya woman from Gujarat or a 
Chaudhary woman from Haryana 
‘We have to go for test if the first child 
is a girl If we don’t go for the test, we 
may end up giving birth to three or 
more daughters ın the false hope of 
getting a son ' "Women definitely get 
thetestdone — if itisa girl they abort 
the foetus and if it 1s a boy, they keep 
the baby Everybody knows about 
thetest the vvomen themselves want 
to know whether they are carrying a 
male or a temale child ” 

Although the parents or parents- 
in-law of the women probably had 
given birth to several children, it 
appears that they do not wish their 
daughters-in-law to do so As the 
women indicated, the facilities (for 
sex determination and abortion) did 
not exist in earlier times and so the 


parents had no choice but to have 
several children The mother-in-law 
would even suggest that the daughter- 
in-law get the sex determination test 
done, especially after producing one 
daughter The parents of the woman, 
however, had no say ın the matter 
except for wishing that their daughters 
give birth to at least one son because 
their wellbeing and status in the famı- 
lies of the in-laws depended to a great 
extenton bearing sons 
*Mothers-in-law have changed with 
the times They are also aware of the 
rise in prices They may have raised 
several children in their time, but 
it’s difficult to raise more children 
today’ (Backward caste woman from 
Haryana) 

‘If we already have one son and one 
daughter, the in-laws would ask us to 
go in for a test and if it 1s a daughter, 
they would even ask us to have an 
abortion’ (Chaudhary Patel woman 
from Gujarat) 


W... women were asked about 


the decısıon-makıng process ıf the 
foetus was that of a female child, the 
overwhelming response was that after 
one or two daughters if the woman 
was found to be pregnant with another 
girl, the pressure on her to abort was 
enormous from the extended conjugal 
family Women indicated that the 
decision to abort a female foetus was 
almost entirely that of their husbands 
and/or mothers-in-law By them- 
selves, women could not take the 
decision to goin for abortion Women 
who have virtually no decision mak- 
ing power apparently accept whatever 
is desired by their conjugal family 
including husbands and go along with 
the decision made for them by others 
However, we observed some 
differences between women belong- 
ing to higher social groups and those 
who belonged to scheduled caste and 
other backward communities with 


regard to the influence of the in-laws 
in these matters The high caste 
women had to inform and consult their 
in-laws but the low caste women had 
to obtain the consent of only their hus- 
bands for abortion The influence of 
the extended Joint family was not so 
strong on the decision of the women 
tiom lower caste groups 

“A woman cannot take a decision on 
abortion on her own If the husband 
does not want a daughter then he 
would ask usto goin forabortion And 
if he wants a daughter, then we keep 
the daughter If the husband is ready 
to support us and stand by us, we can 
be firm and go for abortion or not for 
abortion In any case we need to con- 
sult our husbands' (Backward caste 
woman from Gujarat) 

“It the first two children are girls and 
the third one too is a girl then we need 
to take the permission of the elders to 
go in tor abortion We have to follow 
the advice of the elders’ (Patel woman 
from Gujarat) 

Women'also reported that some- 
times they themselves desire to abort 
a temale toetus because they already 
have one or two daughters This feel- 
ing was stronger among women be- 
longing to social groups such as Patel 
and Kshatriya who value sons much 
more than daughters Although they 
themselves, without much hesitation, 
would opt forabortion, they still would 
have to get the per mission of theelders 
of the family to exercise their wish 


ES analysis clearly points to an all- 
peivasive collusion of social norms 
and technology On the one hand son 
preference is strongly entrenched in 
Indian society, especially in the north- 
western region, and on the other: the 
wellbeing and status of girls is so pre- 
carious once they are married thatcou- 
ples avoid having girls at all costs 
Facilities conducting sex detection 
tests with ultrasound machines have 


proliferated and are found even in 
some of therelatively large villages 

Despite spread of schooling 
among girls in recent decades, the 
patriarchal social structure survives 
Women derive value and status only 
as mothers of sons Their happiness 
and social status in the conjugal homes 
1s dependent on producing sons 
Women have internalized these roles 
and values to such an extent that even 
when they say that daughters take 
better care of parents or are more 
emotionally attached to the mothers, 
these statements ring hollow because 
ın fact more sons than daughters 
aredesired Inthe pursuitof sons they 
have become, with some pressure 
from the families, consumers of the 
new ultrasound technology which 
allows them to choose and bear sons 
The liberal abortion law of our coun- 
try also provides an opportunity to 
abort the child of unwanted sex 


T. shift to small family size, more 
recently evident in India, has not how- 
ever been accompanied by a simulta- 
neous shift in the economic and social 
pressures to have sons and avoid 
daughters As stated by women both 
in Gujarat and Haryana, they desire 
and want fewer children while ensur- 
ing that at least one if nottwo of them 
aresons This has also led to increased 
acceptance and use of sex selection 
tests to achieve parental preferences 
to have sons while not exceeding the 
desired number of children 

At the same time, the awareness 
abouta ban on sex determination tests 
is fairly widespread among women 
In our study area Many women also 
felt that the ban should be removed 
and couples should have the choice to 
decide the sex composition of their 
children Women were well aware that 
the services are easily available from 
private providers and are within easy 
access Government legislation against 


the use of ultrasound technology for 
sex detection has only driven it under- 
ground and raised the cost but it 1s 
extensively available and used for sex 
detection 


T. cost is still affordable and in any 
case, as many respondents indicated, 
the cost of the test and related abortion 
1s much lower than the cost of provid- 
ing dowry and other life long presen- 
tations to a daughter after marriage 
Asone of ourresearchers pointed out 
“The alarm bells ringing in the corri- 
dors of power about the missing girls 
in the demographic picture do no find 
anechoin the dusty bylanes of the vil- 
lages of these districts’ (Chaudhury 
2003) 

The combined effect of patriar- 
chal structure and values and the prac- 
tice of getting rid of daughters is such 
that certain social groups in both 
Gujarat and Haryana have started fac- 
ing a deficit of brides for their sons 
Reportedly, a few men are forced to 
remain bachelors and for some others 
brides are being brought or bought by 
paying bride price from scheduled 
tribes and other groups from far away 
places, including otherstates We have 
no hard evidence on the extent of this 
practice but ıt may become a lesson in 
social integration However, despite 
the deficit of women, whose impact is 
being felt when procuring brides, the 
social norms have not yet undergone 
ashift , l 

As 1s evident, legislation ban- 
ning the use of sex-determination tests 
has thus far not succeeded 1n deterring 
couples from seeking these tests or 
preventing medical practitioners from 
performingthem The prevalent social 
norms and practices do raise a number 
ofquestions Does passing a national 
legislation to regulate prenatal diag- 
nostic technologies and their misuse 
constitute an answer? Thus far, the law 
has been largely ineffective but will 
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regulatory mechanisms clamped at 
all levels or better implementation 
prevent ıts misuse? Will impounding 
ultrasound machines ın unregistered 
clinics and demanding detailed regis- 
ters about their use in authorized clin- 
ics help in reducing their use for sex 
detection of foetus? 

We need a concerted effort to 
address the bias against girls at the 
source and alter the underlying condı- 
tions that promote sex-selective abor- 
tions However, this is an uphill task 
and every action and every group that 
can address it will contribute to 1mprov- 
ing the status of women in our society 
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Negative choice 


RUPSA MALLIK 


[C]hoices exist that did not betore, people 
make decisions about procreation in the con- 
text of an expanding range of possibilities 
the arenas ot decision-making have proltter- 
ated, there are new domains and social actors 
involved, new alliances ot medicine, ethics and 
law, notto speak of commerce (Edwards, et al 
1999 2) 


NOengagement with abortion in India 
can beundertaken withoutconsidering 
first the issue of sex determination (SD) 
andsex selectiveabortion(SSA) ! SSA 
underscoresthe profound complexities 
that surround the abortion debate in 
India Today, more than ever, there 1s 
wide-ranging consensus in İndia 
that this practice is morally and ethi- 
cally unacceptable and the urgency to 
address it has gained tremendous 
momentum However, the intersecting 
“spaces” occupied by sex selective 
abortion and women's right and access 
to safe abortion create a number of 
thorny overlaps that make the consen- 
sus urging a ban on sex determination 
appear laden with ambivalence and 
contradictions 

The right to bodily integrity, 
defined as the inalienable right of 
women to have control and autonomy 
over their bodies, has been central to 
arguments made by reproductive 
health advocates to demand for wom- 
en's access to reproductive technolo- 
gies (RTs) including abortion Access 
to reproductive and genetic technolo- 
gies has indeed provided women with 
expanded choice as well as numerous 
benefits with regard to reproductive 
decision-making At the same time, 
* This 1s an abridged version of a paper with 


the same title written tor the Abortion Assess- 
ment Project 


I While SD and SSA can mean the selective 
abortion of foetuses of either sex, this paper 
discusses the widely prevalent trend of abort- 
ing female foetuses in India 


unregulated provision and use of RTs 
has served to create new challenges and 
exacerbate gender-based inequities 

In this paper, a three-part analy- 
sis of the practice will be undertaken 
First, the context — son preference, 
growth ın the political economy of 
diagnostic technologies and enforce- 
ment of a small family norm through 
population policies — 1s discussed 
Second, the key debates on the issue 
—with regard to development of RTs, 
the regulation of these technologies as 
well as the discourse on abortion — 1s 
examined In conclusion, the emerg- 
ing regional patterns with regard to SD 
and SSA have been illustrated 


F. women, family based relation- 
ships are a source of support as well as 
sanction However, support often rests 
on conformity with predetermined 
norms Traditionally, childbearing, in 
particular the birth ofa son, is one such 
norm that a large number of women in 
India have to abide with. Contempo- 
rary developments like the availability 
of diagnostic technologies for sex 
selection coupled with the desire for 
smaller families (as a result of popula- 
tion policies that enforce a two-child 
norm) have served to create new dyna- 
mismin family building strategies The 
use of RTs creates the potential to alter 
what was once considered the *immu- 
table processes’ of repeated child- 
birth (Edwards 1999 2) to have sons to 
include ‘discretionary childbearing’ 
(Goodkind 1996 115) to prevent the 
birth of daughters 

The emergence of this pheno- 
menon, however, should not be viewed 
as a sudden consequence of the avail- 
ability of diagnostic technologies It 
should be seen as an additive strategy 
(Goodkind 1996) within the existing 
continuum of discrimination against 
women and female children that has 
resulted ın excess female mortality 
and the decline in the sex ratio 


Discrimination against girl chil- 
dren 1s the direct outcome of son pre- 
ference Mutharayappa, et al have 
described three major factors that 
result in sons being favoured over 
daughters in India First, the continued 
belief ın the economic utility of sons 
as family labour, wage earners as well 
as support for parents during old age 
Dowry also serves as an economic 
incentive to have sons justas it serves 
as a disincentive to have daughters 
Second, socio-cultural factors like 
patrilineal descent and inheritance as 
well as other aspects of kinship build- 
ing serve to create conditions that 
sustain female disadvantage and in- 
equality Third, within religion sons 
have been accorded the unique privi- 
lege of performing various rituals, 
including the last rites for deceased 
parents All these together create a 
higher premium on having sons 


Q.. related factors identified as 
intensifying discrimination against 
girls during the past decades include 
marginalization of female labour as 
a result of the shift to mechanized 
forms of agriculture The shiftto cash 
crops too served to create enormous 
wealth within certain communities, 
particularly in North India, which led 
to higher demands for dowry and a 
heightened perception of female lia- 
bility within the household (George 
1997, Miller 1981) 

Modernization, defined as 
increased access to education and 
communication technology, has also 
contributed in the diffusion of SD 
and SSA This is notable ın the role 
that mass media plays in the spread 
of upper caste values and the accom- 
panying anti-female bias Adoption 
of these norms by communities that 
have traditionally been more egalitar- 
1an towards women has also served 
to intensify discrimination against 
women (Agnihotri 2000) 


It ıs within this adverse setting - 


that the political economy of diagnos- 
tic technologies needs to be examined 
Currently, three types of technologies 
are available to screen and identify the 
sex ofthe foetus Camniocentesis, cho- 
rionic villious sampling and obstetric 
ultrasound Amongst these ultrasound 
ıs non-invasive and currently the most 
widely used method for sex determi- 
nation Itis important to note that the 
useofultrasoundto monitorfoetal and 
maternal health has become almost a 
routine and recommended component 
of prenatal care Simultaneously, there 
1s little that distinguishes the provision 
of the test for legitimate reasons and 
those for the purpose of SD Much 
rests on the ethical conduct of medi- 
cal practitioners and radiologists 


B, the mid-eighties, ten years 
after the technologies were first intro- 
duced in the country, clinics had pro- 
liferated 1n most parts of the country, 
though mainly restricted to urban cen- 
tres For example, one study (1986) 
estimated that there were 248 clinics 
and laboratories, and approximately 
16,000 tests were performed in 
Mumbai metropolitan region annu- 
ally (Lingam 1998) The growth in the 
number of clinics continued through- 
out the nineties, In a single district 
of Haryana, 65 ultrasound clinics 
have been registered (Pushkarna, The 
Week, 2002) With growth in the 
number of clinics and easy availabil- 
ity of these tests there has been a 
corresponding drop in the price of 
obtaining a test, which fluctuates 
between Rs 500 to 1500, though some 
have pointed out that recent efforts to 
ensure effective implementation of 
the ban on SD has served to double the 
cost of clandestine SD tests 

Recent efforts by the govern- 
ment to enforce a two-child norm as 
well as voluntary desire for smaller 
families can potentially serve to exac- 
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erbate SD and SSA Scholars have 
pointed out that the desire for fewer 
children is not necessarily accompa- 
nied by a preference for a fewer num- 
ber of sons Till date, son preference 
continues to be a significant determi- 
nant of family planning strategies, 
although this 1s strongest for birth 
orders two or more (IIPS and ORC 
Macro 2000). 

As India undergoes its fertility 
transition the conditions exist for an 
intensification in SD and SSA 
Retherford and Roy (2003) use NFHS 
data on the sex ratio at birth as an ındı- 
rect indicator to assess prevalence 
and determinants of the practice They 
argue that multiple factors influence 
the levels of SSA confounding the 
effect of any single variable Some of 
the important predictor variables ıden- 
tified by them include acomposite varı- 
able of the child’s birth order and the 
mother’s number of living sons, edu- 
cation levels of women as well as 
rural-urban residence The authors 
also point out that the potential for SSA 
to increase 1s greatest in states like UP, 
Bihar and Rajasthan where there is con- 
tinued evidence of strong son prefer- 
ence Currently, these states have low 
sex ratio at birth but with increased 
availability of information and techno- 
logy for SD this can change 


F. over two decades there has been 
a sustained campaign against SD and 
SSA Asignificant focus of activism 
has centred on the demand for laws 
that ban sex determiation and regu- 
late the medical use of diagnostic tech- 
nologies Recently, the focus has 
simultaneously been on the effective 
implementation of the law The his- 
tory of the actıvısm can be broadly 
divided into two phases The first dec- 
ade of activism was dominated by the 
campaign by the Forum Against Sex 
Determination and Sex Pre-Selection 
(FASDSP) and resulted in the formu- 


lation of the Pre-Natal Diagnostic 
Techniques (Regulation and Preven- 
tion of Misuse) Act, 1994 

The second decade of activism 
has been symbolized by renewed acti- 
vism on the issue of SD and SSA but 
most importantly on the implementa- 
tion of the PNDT Act, 1994 and sub- 
sequent public interest litigation (PIL) 
filed in the Supreme Court of India 
resulting ın improved implementation 
as well as amendments to make the 
existing law more effective A main 
feature of the amendment was bring- 
ing within its purview new technolo- 
gies used at the preconception and 
preimplantation stage for sex selection 


65 and controversy have 
characterızed key debates amongst 
the various constituencies, in particu- 
lar the activists who urged a ban and 
the medical community, some of 
whom opposed the ban Three broad 
themes underpin these debates and 
are discussed in some detail First, the 
role of RTs and the gendered context 
in which they find use, second, the 
usefulness of regulatory frameworks 
to guide theiruse, and finally, the dual 
agenda of promoting the right and 
access to safe abortion while curbing 
sex selective abortion 

“FASDSP does not believe tn saying 
acategorical “no” to technology But 
certain questions have to be asked Is 
there a qualitative difference between 
the various technologies? If so, how 
does one identify it and if not, how 
does one evolve criteria by which a 
distinction can be made to help deter- 
mine those technologies that are 
desirable and appropriate” (FASDSP 
1992 91) 

The reproductive technologies 
need to be examined through a lens 
that extends beyond the procedures 
to include the socio-cultural and eco- 
nomic context in which they find use 
The most significant contribution of 


feminist analysis of RTs has been to 
demonstrate the gendered context 
within which these technologies are 
oftenused However, RTs continue to 
be often seen as scientific progress 
that helps reduce women’s reproduc- 
tive burden This shortsighted view of 
technologies as magic bullets makes 
little or noeffort to address the unequal 
arrangement and disproportionate 
burden that women bear with regard 
to reproduction (Birke et al 1990) 
The case of SD and SSA 1s a stark 
example of how RTs can result in 
reinforcing women’s oppression 

Feminist advocates remain 
divided with regard to defining a posi- 
tion on new reproductive technolo- 
gies Some in the past (e g Feminist 
International Network of Resistance 
to Reproductive and Genetic Engi- 
neering) have advocated a blanket 
ban Others emphasıze the ambivalent 
effects that RTs have on vvomen”s 
lives Asa way out of thts deadlock the 
debate on science and technology can 
and should be framed around two 
broad issues —that of political control 
and of morality and ethical standards 
(Nelkin 1992 x) For example the 
FASDSP's demand to regulate diag- 
nostic technologies and ban SD tests 
is an effective strategy that high- 
lighted thedisproportionate control of 
the medical community over the pro- 
vision of these technologies and the 
absence of moral or ethical standards 
in theuse ofthat power 


The medical community, till date, 
remains slow to acknowledge its role 
in fuelling SD Doctors claim that the 
use of amniocentesis and ultrasound 
ıs a part of routine antenatal care to 
judge the quality of the pregnancy 
They resist any attempts through law 
to curb the free provisions of these 
tests, and over the years many have 
continued to provide them freely in 
spite of the existing law 


Dr M L Verma, the attending doctor 
on Saturday, met this reporter when 
she visited the hospital posing as a 

‘pregnant woman The story trotted out 
was that she and her husband did not 
want the baby But as her in-laws 
insisted ona boy, she wanted to get the 
testdone Dr Verma was willing todo 
it, assuring that the test was very sim- 
ple Headded that if the sex of the baby 
was “not satisfactory” they would 
carry outanabortionthenextday he 
did not even conduct a cursory medi- 
cal examination and when asked about 
the well-known dangers of the test dis- 
missed it “Today in the morning I 
have done three tests ” He said that 
they had conducted 20 tests in a week’ 
(Chaturvedi, The Statesman, 1994) 


O... doctors who admit to pro- 
viding SD claim they do it as a result 
of client pressure They cite instances 
when they have refused tests and been 
labelled “bad” doctors which in turn 
affects their practice Many others 
have argued that they are ın fact doing 
a good deed by preventing the birth 
of a female infant who will subse- 
quently be the victim of gender-based 
violence 

‘Dr VK Vats in charge of the Hiralal 
Nursing Homes 1s completely una- 
bashed about carrying out sex determi- 
natıon tests “It has been going on fora 
long time and a handful of city people 
cannot decide what the rural people 
want In my opinion, it 1s better to abort 
a female foetus rather than give birth 
to her In all probability, she will be 
burnt for not bringing enough dowry’ 
(Dasgupta, The Telegraph, 1994) 

“It is one thing to legislate that an 
individual should not be forced to pro- 
create against her will, and thereby 
protect legal access to contraception 
orabortion It1s quite another to derive 
from this legal protection the belief 
that individuals have the right to pro- 
create by any means possible Hidden 


in this discourse of means is the female 
person who is used’ (Raymond 1993 
79) 

To some, viz, members of 
FASDSP, the need for regulation 
appears self-evident But there are 
many who oppose regulation The 
opposition comes from two quarters — 
the medical community and certain 
feminist groups The latter fear that 
regulation ofthese technologies by law 
can potentially undermine the hard 
fought gains with regard to women's 
reproductive rights, in particular the 
right to abortion This does not mean 
thatthese groups condone the practice 
but rather that they differ on the stra- 
tegy to address it 

In spite of efforts by the medical 
community to water down the law, the 
PNDT Act sets an important legal 
precedent to regulate RTs One posı- 
tive effect of this law has been its 
ability to curb rampant growth and 
advertisement of SD clinics Another 
important outcome has been to high- 
light the negative role of the medical 
community in the widespread misuse 
of diagnostic technologies 


2 


P. a social problem ın the 
formal and specific language of law 
has first clearly defined all the key 
players and their roles in promoting 
the practice and, second, put in place 
institutional mechanisms to enforce 
norms that will regulate the practice 
Legislation and regulation provide a 
framework within which the role of 
multiple actors and institutions can be 
concretely measured and evaluated 
For instance, regulation has a critical 
impact on the larger medical and phar- 
maceutical industry that has sprung 
up around reproduction in general and 
SD in particular, of which doctors are 
only a part 

The difficulties and gaps in regu- 
lating the use of technologies like obs- 
tetric ultrasound for SD should not 


become the basis for an argument 
against regulation Anumber of meas- 
ures can be taken to ensure effective 
implementation For example under 
both the MTPAct, 1971 andthe PNDT 
Act, 1994, specific sites have been, 
classified for legal provision of these 
services Universal registration of these 
sites and listing of diagnostic equip- 
ment, granting licenses and requiring 
that they be prominently displayed, 
among others, could help curb misuse 
The PNDT Act can be the first 
step in a broader effort to regulate the 
private health care sector The law, as 
currently implemented, fails in that it 
does not specify therole that has been 
played almost single-handedly by the 
private sector in spreading SD and 
SSAacrossthecountry Itis worth not- 
ing that SD was banned in all public 
facilities in the mid-seventies 
Having discussed the usefulness 
of laws itis important to point out that 
they are at best a first step ın address- 
ing deep-rooted injustice George 
(2002), one of the three petitioners 
of the PIL, points out that a law and 
effective use of the judiciary can bring 
pressure on the executive branch of 
government to do a better job of moni- 
toring use of these technologies, guide 
medical ethics that till date have been 
seriously lacking with regard to SD 
and SSA, and at the same time serve 


as a catalyst to address deep-rooted. 


patriarchal norms within Indian soci- 
ety Other policy and programmatic 
efforts, however, need to be simulta- 
neously made to address the factors 
that serve to sustain discrimination 
and violence again women 


T. non-medical use of technology 
and abortion for the sole purpose of 
sex selection must be distinguished 
from women's right and access to 
safe abortion Some within the medi- 
cal community have argued that if 
women have the right to abortion then 
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by extension they also have the right 
to choose the sex of the offspring and 
thereforeSSA 

Sex selective abortion 1s, how- 
ever, notthe result of an unintended or 
unwanted pregnancy It is in fact the 
gendered preference foracertain type 
of pregnancy that guides the decision 
to undergo sex selective abortion 
(Mallik 2002) The discussion of stra- 
tegies to address unsafe abortion 1s 
often conflated with the discussion on 
SS A resulting in demands to ‘tighten’ 
the MTPAct 
‘Yes, itis true that women seek amnio- 
centesis to have female foetuses 
aborted, but should the state compel a 
woman to rear adaughter she does not 
want? A ban on sex determination tests 
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will impose unwanted pregnancies on 
women [it] will restrict the right of 
Indian women for having abortions It 
will tell women that they can decide 
the number of children, but not their 
sex' (Kala, The Statesman, 994) 

Sex selective abortion currently 
accounts for roughly 11 per cent of 
late-term, unsafe abortions ın India 
(Johnston 2002) It 1s important to 
recognize that SD and SSA cannot be 
addressed by placing limits on the 
availability of abortions for women 
Rather, it will serve to heighten their 
vulnerability When SD and SSA are 
viewed as a continuum it 1s evident 
that effectively curbing SD will auto- 
matically lead to a reduction 1n SSA 
and thus 1n unsafe abortions On the 
other hand it 1s easy to see that argu- 
ments that favourcurbing abortion do 
little to address or reduce SD 


H. risks posed by SD and SSA 
that might otherwise not occur also 
need to be highlighted Tests like 
amniocentesis carry with them the 
risks of spontaneous abortion and 
infection Amniocentesis requires 
trained medical technicians to carry 
out the test, and even in those instances 
the possibility of injury tothe placenta 
or to the foetus remains There 1s evi- 
dence of tests being performed by 
untrained persons with inadequate 
equipment and ın poor conditions 
(Ravindra 1995) 

Separate laws — MTP Act to 
reduce unsafe abortion and PNDT 
Act that bans SD - and the varied 
implimentation strategies that stem 
fromthe diverse objectives of the two 
acts provide the possibility of empha- 
sizing the difference between the 
two Unsafe abortions can be reduced 
through access to contraception, in 
particular spacing methods as well as 
emergency contraception, Improving 
the efficacy of those methods, better 
antenatal care, among other things 


SSA, on the other hand, ıs part of a 
family building strategy to ensure the 
birth of only sons and can be addressed 
by strategies that focus on empovver- 
ment and education of women Finally, 
there ıs critical need to build on wom- 
en’s own perspectives and dilemmas 
with regard to seeking abortion and, 
in particular, SSA 


A. India goes through a fertility 
transition, regional patterns are emerg- 
ing with regard to factors that appear 
to fuel sex determination and sex selec- 
tive abortion within those specific 
contexts (see diagram) The inter- 
relatedness of these various factors 
cannot be emphasized enough The 
intention, however, is not to generalize 
orstrictly allocate any one type to a par- 
ticular region/state but to illustrate the 
complexity embedded in the host of 
issues that constitute the terrain within 
which SD and SSA takes place in 
India The objective 1s to illustrate the 
need for a multi-pronged policy and 
programmatic approach within which 
laws and their effective implementa- 
tionhavean important role to play 
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THE Medical Termination of Preg- 
nancy (MTP) Act was implemented 
in India more than three decades ago 
tocurb the high number of clandestine 
abortions and reduce the high rate of 
maternal deaths caused by such abor- 
tions The act thus came into exis- 
tencetoensure women's accessto safe 
abortion services by bringing medical 
termination of pregnancy into institu- 
tional settings where adequate equip- 
ment, medical supplies and specially 
trained personnelare in position 

The MTP Act defines the place, 
person and the conditions under which 
apregnancy can beterminated Under 
the act, abortion can be provided only 
by a registered medical practitioner 
(with a degree in allopathic medicine) 
who has the necessary qualification, 
training and experience in performing 
MTPandonly ataplace which hasthe 
facilities, meeting standards specified 
in the Rules and Regulations of the 


MTPAct Thus, abortioncarried out by 
persons and at places not registered or 
certified underthe MTPActis illegal 
Over the yeat's, there has been an 
increase ın the number of legal, that 1s, 
registered health facilities to provide 
MTP - from 1,877 ın 1976 to 8,722 in 
1995-96 However, as an earlier study 
of government facilities registered to 
provide MTP revealed, not all regis- 
tered facilities are also functional 
(Bargeetal 1998) Thus, safe abortion 
services continue to be inaccessible 
to women, particularly to those 1n the 
rural areas where they are mostneeded 
In order to ensure that women who 
desire termination of unwanted preg- 
nancies have easy access to safe and 
hygienic facilities, we need to know 
what type of facilities are available, 
whetherthey are adequately equipped 
and how well they are utilized Such 
information would help strengthen 
existing MTP services in the country 


This paper attempts to answer 
these questions It draws predomi- 
nantly on the findings of a recent sıtu- 
ation analysis of facilities where 
formal providers (one who 1s trained 
ın medicine from a formal institution 
that awards a degree in medicine) 
were performing MTP The situation 
analysis was conducted by six research 
agencies under the National Abortion 
Assessment Project in two districts 
each of the states of Haryana, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
and Mizoram (SORT 2003, ACHMSS 
2003, CHSS 2003, CINI 2003, ARTH 
2003, OKDISCD 2003) In each of 
these districts, the study was con- 
ducted in three administrative blocks 
(ablock covers approximately 100,000 
population) 

In addition to the had from 
the situation analysis, data was drawn 
from a study of MTP facilities con- 
ducted by the Centre for Operations 
Research and Training (CORT) in six 
districts of Rayasthan (CORT 2003) 
Both studies covered all government 
facilities up to the primary health cen- 
tre level and private clinics that were 
currently providing MTP services in 
the study areas The study protocols 
used in all study sites were uniform 

"Three different types of structured 
questionnaires — for the provider, 
administrator at the facility and a 
checklist — were administered Data 
collection in all the above mentioned 
states was carried out during 2001- 


2002 The discussion ın this paper is, 


based on the analysis of data only from 
facilities for which a complete set of 
data collected through all the three 
study protocols was available Data 
from 414 facilities covered in all the 
states have been analyzed and dis- 
cussed 


| n the Indian health care system, the 
public sector provides health services 
through athree-tier network of health 


facilities consisting of the primary 
health centre (one for 30,000 popula- 
tion), community health centre (one 
forabout 100,000 population), district 
hospital (one for two million popula- 
tion) anda teaching/tertiary hospital 
With this vast network, government 
facilities are the most accessible 
source of health care to the rural com- 
munities Under the MTPAct, 1971 a 
hospital established or maintained by 
government 1s recognized by default 
asanauthorized place to provide MTP 
services In contrast, private hospitals 
and clinics need government approval 
and authorization (certification) to 
provide MTP services The private 
clinics receive their certification only 
if the governmentis satisfied that ‘ter- 
mination of pregnancies may be done 
under safe and hygienic conditions,’ 
and the clinic has the requisite infra- 
structure and instruments in place 


D.... the existence of a well- 
integrated network in the rural areas 
and their authorization by default to 
provide MTP services, the number of 
government health facilities provid- 
ing these services 1s low Of the 414 
facilities providing MTP services in 


the study area, only 108 are govern: 


ment facilities, thé rest (306) being 
private 

Though certification of the 
health facility 1s a requirement under 
the law for facilities in the private 
sector, in reality not all private clinics 
adhere to the law Among the 306 pri- 
vate clinics currently providing MTP 
services, only three out of every ten 
facilities are certified Therest are pro- 
viding MTP withoutcertification and, 
therefore, the abortions performed at 
these clinics are illegal Some of the 
common reasons stated by the non- 
certified private facilities for not get- 
ting themselves registered were ‘no 
need for registration’, ‘have trained 
provider’, ‘no particular reason/never 


thought about it’, ‘no knowledge about 
it’ This underscores the need for cre- 
ating awareness among providers 
about the requirement of place and 
provider certification under the law 

Distribution of both govern- 
ment and private MTP facilities 
across the various study states 1s 
unequal for which there 1s no ration- 
ale For instance, in Orissa only 7% of 
the total facilities are government, 
while the number1s 38% 1n Rayasthan 
In Mizoram, which ıs a’ relatively 
smaller state, MTP services were pro- 
vided predominantly (84%) by gov- 
ernment facilities In the case of 
certified private facilities, their distri- 
bution across the states varies from a 
high of 57% in Rajasthan, followed by 
36% ın Kerala, 27% ın Madhya 
Pradesh, 19% ın Haryana, to as owas 
476 n Orissa In Mizoram only two out 
of the four private clinics cóvered 
were certified 

In terms of physical accessibi- 
lity and infrastructure, nine out often 
private facilities were strategically 
located, on the road, whereas 8396 of 
government facilities were so placed 
Private certified clinics had relatively 
better logistics— seating arrangement 
for clients, sheltered waiting area, 
auditory and visual privacy during 
consultation and visual privacy inthe 
recovery room — than government 
and non-certified private facilities 
The availability of supportive equip- 
ment was better in the private certified 
facilities rus 


t 


M...... ofabortion vary depend- 
ing on the stage of pregnancy Meth- 
ods used to terminate pregnanciés of 
the first trimester (up to 12 weeks of 
gestation) are relatively simple and 
require less supportive equipment as 
compared to the methods used to ter- 
mınate second trimester pregnancies 
(13-20 weeks of gestation) A mayor- 
ity of the facilities (67% government 
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and 76% private) provide MTP ser- 
vices only for first trimester pregnan- 
cies MTP services tor the second 
trimestei, which require relatively 
more supportive equipment, were 
provided by only one-third ofthe gov- 
ernment facilities and 2496 private 
facilities Among private facilities, 
6596 of the prıvate certified facilities 
were providing first trimester ser- 
vices, while the figure was as high as 
81% among the private non-certified 
facilities This indicates that private 
non-certified facilities do not want to 
risk performing second trimester 
abortions either due to inadequate 
equipment or because their providers 
lack the necessary skills 

Among the first trimester meth- 
ods like manual vacuum aspiration 
(MVA), electric vacuum aspirdtion 
(EVA), dilatation and curettage (D&C), 
D&C continues to be the most com- 
monly used method, though the WHO 
(2003) strongly recommends that 
all possible effort be made to replace 
sharp curettage with vacuum aspıra- 
tion The recommended surgical 
method of abortion for the first trimes- 
ter ıs either manual orelectric vacuum 
aspiration D&C, which has a higher 
risk of complications, blood loss and 
longer recovery time, should be used 
only in the absence of other safer 
methods 


E... method of abortion requires 
a basic set of instruments and equip- 
ment In its absence, the provider may 
compromise the quality and still per- 
form MTP Information on the avail- 
ability of complete sets of D&C, MVA 
and EVA showed that around two- 
thirds (6596) of the facilities had a 
complete set of D&C instruments, 
while 32 and 4092 of the facilities 
had a complete set of MVA and EVA 
instruments respectively In this case 
too, private cértified facilities were 
relatively better equipped than gov- 


ernment ones with a complete sets of 
instruments required to carry out dif- 
ferent procedures like MVA (43% pri- 
vate certified vs 22% government), 
EVA (51% private certified vs 2596 
government), and D&C (78% private 
certified vs 63% government) 

Further, ın order to deal with 
complications it is important that the 
facility has instruments for more than 
one method of abortion Analysis of 
the number of methods available with 
complete set of instruments ın the 
facility shows that 35% of them did 
not have acomplete set of instruments 
even for one method of abortion, 23% 
had a complete set available for one 
method, 12% for two methods and 
30% to provide three methods Clearly, 
some facilities are performing MTP 
procedures even in the absence of a 
minimum set of instruments required 
for the procedure, compromising the 
quality of service 


S o, whoare the providers perform- 
ing MTPat these facilities? The MTP 
Act clearly lays down the experience 
and training requirements a person 
needs to fulfil for eligibility only a 
medical practitioner who is registered 
ın the State Medical Register and has 
training 1n gynaecology and obstet- 
rics, or a registered medical practi- 
tioner who has received training for 
conducting medical termination of 
pregnancy from a hospital recognized 
forthe purpose by the government In 
the 414 facilities, 504 providers per- 
form MTP and their average age was 
43 years, 5996 were females and 4276 
males Itis interesting to note that pro- 
viders in private certified facilities 
are predominantly females (81%), 
whereas there is an almost equal dis- 
tribution of male and female provi- 
ders ın the government facilities 
Overhalf (5596) ofthese provid- 
ers are obstetricians/gynecologists, 
and in private certified facilities they 


accountfor 7796 ofthe providers with 
the above qualification. Even in the 
non-certified private facilities, 47% of 
the 245 providers interviewed were 
obstetricians/gynecologists In other 
words, the abortions performed at 
these non-certified facilities, though, 
done by trained doctors (as required 
under the MTP Act), are illegal as 
these facilities are not certified Simi- 
larly, the services provided by 25% 
doctors in these non-certified private 
facilities, who are trained in Indian 
systems of medicine (ayurveda, 
unani, homeopathy) and are currently 
providing MTP services, are illegal, 
because the MTP Act does not recog- 
nize them as formally trained MTP 
service providers 

Out of the 504 providers, 359 
(7196) had the necessary formal train- 
ing and experience as specified in 
the MTPAct, in the government facili- 
ties, 79% of the providers had formal 
training, while in the certified and 
non-certified private facilities 9596 
and 56% respectively had formal 
training This clearly shows that cer- 
tification of a facility for MTP ser- 
vices does not necessarily ensure that 
the services will be provided by a 
trained provider and vice-versa, that 
is, the providers in non-certified facili- 
ties are not always untrained 


T. abortion method that a provider 
generally uses depends on his/her 
skill as well as confidence in provid- 
ing the method As data reveals, none 
of the providers had confidence ın 
any single method — it varied across 
methods The providers are more 
comfortable in providing first trimes- 
ter methods, as 7296 mentioned having 
confidence in performing D&C, fol- 
lowed by EVA (5696), and MVA (5276) 

Around 65% of the providers 
were confident to provide dilatation 
and evacuation (D&E), but confi- 
dence inthe use of extra-amniotic and 


intra-amniotic methods that are sec- 
ond trimester methods was less at 37% 
and 2546 respectively To an extent, 
providers from private certified facili- 
ties were relatively more confident 
than their counterparts in the private 
non-certified and government facili- 
ties Considering the higher level of 
confidence among the providers in 
conducting D&C and that it ıs the most 
commonly used method of abortion in 
all the facilities, 1t may be concluded 
that providers use the method they are 
most comfortable with 


B esides maintaining medical stan- 
dards in conducting safe abortion pro- 
cedure, providing information to the 
chentis an essential part of good qual- 
ity service Information must be com- 
plete, accurate and easy to understand, 
and be given ina way that respects the 
woman's privacy and confidentiality 
(WHO2003) Accordingto WHO, the 
issues on which a woman should be 
informed are. what will be done dur- 
ing and after the procedure, what she 
ıs likely to experience (e g cramps, 
pain and bleeding), how long the pro- 
cedure will take, what pain manage- 
mentcan be made available, risks and 
complications associated with the 
method, and when she will be able to 
resume normal activity, including 
sexual intercourse and follow-upcare 

But, as evident from the data, 
providers do not talk about all the 
above mentioned issues Forinstance, 
as part of pre-abortion counselling, 
only 67% informed their clients about 
the pain/discomfort during procedure 
and how it could be minimized, and 
78% talked about possible complica- 
tions The instructions to their clients 
at the time of discharge were mainly 
‘advice on follow-up visit? (73%), 
‘what problems to expect’ (54%), 
danger signs and what to do about 
them (56%), and ‘how to take the pre- 
scribed medicine’ (60%) Very few 


advised their clients when to resume 
sexual intercourse (6%) 

Despite having infrastructure 
and trained providers, about 60% of 
the tacılıtıes sometimes referred abor- 
tion clients to other facilities as they 
could not handle all the cases them- 
selves The types of cases mainly 
referred relate to ‘pregnancy above 
12 weeks’ (74%), ‘women with medi- 
cal risk factors’ (51%) and ‘incom- 
plete abortion induced elsewhere’ 
(26%) The facilities where cases get 
referred are generally the higher refer- 
ral government facilities ın the case 
of government facilities and even 
private facilities refer cases to a gov- 
ernment facility existing in their res- 
pective areas Only 9% of the private 
facilities reported refering clients to 
another private facility 


Üzen ofthe MTP facilities in 
the three months preceding the survey 
was on an average 34 abortion clients 
per facility Itis often claimed that the 
utilization of services of facilities that 
are accessible and well-equipped in 
terms of infrastructure and logistics 1s 
usually higher As discussed earlier, 
private certified facilities were better 
equipped than government and pri- 
vate non-certified facilities Interest- 
ingly, however, government facilities 
drew more clients (48 6) than did pri- 
vate clinics(29 1) Among the private 
facilities, the average number of abor- 
tion clients reported in certified pri- 
vate facilities was 41, whereas 1t was 
nearly half of this at 24 in non certi- 
fied facilities Most women seeking 
MTP services at these facilities had a 
gestation period of 12 weeks or less 
The average number of clients seek- 
ing the abortion services up to 12 weeks 
was 30, whereas about 14 clients 
sought second trimester services 

The cost that clients incur for 
sel vices varies both by the gestation 
weeks and by the type of facility from 


where services are sought For ins- 
tance, the minimum and the maximum 
cost reported for the first trimester 
ranged from Rs 526 to Rs 788 and for 
second trimester abortion from Rs 796 
to Rs 1203 Apparently, the cost 
incurred for services was the highest 
ın private certified facilities, followed 
by private non-certified facilities 
and the least in government facilities 
In government facilities no major 
difference was observed between the 
costs mentioned for first trimester 
abortion (minimum Rs 262 and maxi- 
mum Rs 469) and second trimester 
abortion (minimum Rs 305 and maxi- 
mum Rs 513) This might explain 
the higher utilization of government 
facilities, despite their not being as 
well equipped or accessible as the 
private ones 

There 1s a demand for both 
abortion services and treatment of 
post-abortion complications in the 
community In addition to receiving 
clients for abortion services, close to 
erght out of ten facilities also received 
cases of post-abortion complications 
for treatment The average number of 
clients received in the three months 
preceding the survey was seven each 
ın government and non-certified pri- 
vate facilities, while it was six in the 
private certified facilities The types 
of post-abortion complications that 
clients mainly seek treatment for are 
‘incomplete abortion (79%), hemor- 
rhage (43%) and septicemia (34%) ” 
This indicates that these women had 
probably undergone abortion from 
untrained personnel outside the for- 
mal sector, as abortion complications 
if performed by appropriately trained 
personnel in safe and hygienic condi- 
tion, are rare 


Te preliminary analysis of MTP 
facilities across the various states of 
India brings out several important 
findings The demand for abortion 
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services in the community exists and 
hence those ın need approach a facıl- 
ity regardless of whether the facility/ 
“provider 1s legal or not The propor- 
tion of certified facilities 1s small, but 
the services being provided by non- 
certified facilities does not necessar- 
ily mean that these are being provided 
by an untrained person Amechanism 
has to be developed to monitor the 
quality of MTP Services being pro- 
vided even by the government and cer- 
tified private facilities Providers need 
to be continuously trained for alter- 
native and safer methods of abortion, 
including counselling, in their pack- 
age of services 
Abortion clients spend a sub- 
stantial amount on MTP services 
even at government facilities, which 
are expected to provide them free of 
charge Government facilities, though 
overshadowed by private sector abor- 
tionfacilities and providers, continue 
"to sefve as a referral point, including 
the private sector, for the treatment 
of complications 


A, of the points discussed above 
corroborate the findings that had 
emerged from an almost similar, p10- 
neering study of MTP facilities carried 
out by CORT in the states of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Uttar 
Pradesh (Barge, etal 1998) Itshows 
that the availability and quality of 
MTP services has remained the same 
over the years, irrespective of regional 
differences in the states Though the 
situation has not improved over time, 
aconducive climate has been created 
to review abortion policy, law and 
service delivery in India Conscious 
efforts are now being made to bring 
abortion services back on the agenda 
of the health services 
Discussions and debates among 
policy-makers, researchers, providers 
and other advocates have led to some 
amendments ın the MTP Act The 


recent amendment of June 2003 has 
simplified the registration process for 
private clinics by decentralizing the 
process as well as evolving separate 
registration procedures for facilities 
providing abortion services up to 12 
weeks and those providing services 
for 12-20 weeks gestation The amend- 
ment has also included medical abor- 
tion in the purview of the MTP Act 

This should facilitate the so-called 
‘illegal formal provider’ to come 
under the category of legal provider, 
ın turn improving women's access to 
safe abortion services 
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Safe and accessible: 
strategizing the future 


HEIDI 


BART JOHNSTON 


DEATH from unsafe abortion 1s the 
easiest and least expensive to prevent 
ofthe five leading causes of maternal 
mortality Yet globally an estimated 
67,000 women each yeardie asaresult 
of complications of unsafe abortion 

Tens of thousands more suffer serious 


* Please address questions and comments to 
Heidi Bart Johnston, Gohnstonh G1pas org) 
Ipasisanonprofitorganization that focuses on 
abortion care issues worldwide, and manufac- 
tures and sells manual vacuum aspiration 
(MVA)equipment 


injuries, including infection, haemor- 
rhage, cervical laceration and uterine 


perforation (World Health Organı- 


zation 2003) Unsafe abortion and 
related deaths and morbidity occur 
despite international agreements stat- 
ing that where abortion is legal, it 
should be safe and accessible, and 
legislation in almost every country 
globally permitting abortion for some 
indication 

This paper reviews political, 
legal and medical aspects of the abor- 
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tion issue, and provides programmatic 
examples and recommendations for 
preventing the unnecessary and tragic 
loss of lives and health as a result of 
unsafe abortion It 1s critical for gov- 
emmenis worldwide to acknowledge 
and fulfil obligations to reduce abor- 
tion related morbidity and mortality, 
particularly in the face of conservative 
movements working to reverse recent 
achievements in reproductive health 
policy and abortion-related care 


E. induced abortion 1s simple 
and “one of the safest medical proce- 
dures when performed by trained 
health care providers with proper 
equipment, correct technique, and 
applying universal precautions for 
infection control’ (WHO 2003) Where 
safe abortion services are accessible, 
the risk of death from unsafe abortion 
1s less than one per 100,000 procedures 
(Alan Guttmacher Institute 1999) 

Nonetheless, an estimated 19 
million unsafe abortions occur glo- 
bally, annually — the vast majority 1n 
developing countries According to 
recent estimates, the highest rate of 
unsafe abortion 1s ın Latin America, 
where an estimated 3 7 million take 
placeannually, averaging 26 per 1000 
women of reproductive age In Africa, 
an estimated 4 2 million unsafe abor- 
tions are performed annually, averag- 
ing 22 per 1000 women Whith the 
largest population ofany region, Asia 
has the highest absolute number of 
unsafe abortions — about 10 5 million 
each year—although the estimated rate 
of unsafe abortion ıs the lowest in the 
developing world, at 11 per 1000 
women In Western Europe and North 
America the number of unsafe abor- 
tion 1s negligible (Ahman and Shah 
2002) 

Governments that are party to 
the declarations of the International 
Conference on Population and Deve- 
lopment (United Nations 1994), the 


five-year review of the International 
Conference on Population and Deve- 
lopment (United Nations 1999), the 
Fourth World Conference on Women 
(United Nations 1995) and the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of all 
Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women (United Nations 1979) have 
agreed that all individuals have the 
right to determine when and whether 
to have children, to abolish policies 
and practices that discriminate against 
women solely on the basis oftheir sex, 
and to make abortion safe and acces- 
sible ın circumstances in which it is 
notagaınst the lavv 


The 1999 ICPD+5 Programme 
Review Paragraph 63 11 underscores 
the obligation of governments to make 
safe abortion services available ‘In 
circumstances where abortion 1s not 
against the law, health systems should 
train and equip health-service provi- 
ders and should take other measures 
to ensure that such abortion is safe and 
accessible ’ 

Furthermore, the United Nations’ 
Millennium Development Goal call- 
ing for reductions in maternal mortal- 
ity by 75% between 1990 and 2015 1s 
unlikely to be met without adoption of 
strategies for reducing maternal 
deaths from abortion complications 

In addition to international con- 
ventions and agreements between 
governments, international profes- 
sional organizations recognize their 
roles in decreasing abortion-related 
morbidity and mortality The Interna- 
tional Federation of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology (FIGO) states that 
women have the nght to medical or 
surgical abortion, and the health care 
service 1s obliged to provide that ser- 
vice as safely as possible (Inter- 
nationai Federation of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology 1999) The Inter- 
national Confederation of Midwives 
(ICM) upholds that a midwife be pre- 


pared to appropriately treat, refer, and 
counsel women who have had induced 
or spontaneous abortions (Inter- 
national Confederation of Midwives 
1996) 

Progress toward international 
commitments to reduce maternal death 
and disability has been hampered by 
policies and funding restrictions of 
the United States” Bush administra- 
tion The Mexico City policy, or “Ğlo- 
bal Gag Rule' reinstated by Bush as 
one of his first acts in office, prohibits 
any organization receiving population 
funds from the U S Agency for Inter- 
national Development from using 
those or other, private funds, to pro- 
vide abortions, inform their patients 
about abortion, or advocate for change 
in their nations’ abortion laws The 
withholding of US funds for inter- 
national organizations including 
UNFPA and Marie Stopes, Inter- 
national stigmatizes efforts to address 
morbidity and mortality related to 
unsafe abortion ! Such attempts to 
reverse recent gains ın reproductive 
health policy should be seen as a call 
to actıon for continued progress toward 
the internationally agreed upon goals 
of reducing deaths and injury from 
unsafe abortion 


S trategies to reduce death and dis- 
ability from unsafe abortion include 
amending and implementing abortion 
andrelated reproductive health policy, 
preparing health systems to meet the 
demand forabortion care services, and 
anticipating and providing care that 
meets the needs of special popula- 
tions Accessible safe abortion care 
has the advantages of saving women's 
lives, preserving women's health, and 


1 In2002and2003U S funds tor UNFPA and 
Marie Stopes, International were withdrawn 
because the U S administration claims that 
both organizations support forced abortions in 
China However, ateam fromthe U S govern- 
mentinvestigated the claim in China and found 
no supporting evidence 


reducing the sometimes enormous 
health system expenditures for the 
treatment of women suffering compli- 
cations from unsafe abortion (Figa- 
Talamanca, Sinnathuray et al 1986, 
Johnson, Benson et al 1993, WHO 
2003) 


Ki strategies to provide 

abortion services to the full extent of 
the law are crucial Abortion 1s legal 
for some indication ın virtually all 
countries globally Over 60% of coun- 
tries permit abortion to preserve the 
physical and mental health of the 
woman, nearly 40% of countries per- 
mut abortion in cases of rape or incest 
or foetal ımpaırment, more than 30% 
of countries permit abortion on eco- 
nomic or social grounds, and at least 
25% of all countries allow abortion on 
request (UN Population Division 
1999) Thus virtually all countries 
should have accessible and safe ser- 
vices in place to provide abortion as 
permitted by law (WHO 2003) 

Despite the widespread legality 
of abortion, 1n many countries safe 
services for legal indications are not 
accessible In Brazil and Mexico, for 
example, abortion 15 a woman's right 
when the pregnancy is the result of 
rape, but abortion services for this 
indication have been unavailable To 
address this policy-practice gap, gov- 
ernments 1n both countries have 
worked with health care providers and 
women's health and rights organıza- 
tions to train and equip providers to 
offer comprehensive health services, 
including abortion, forrape survivors 
(Billings, Morenoetal 2002, Faundes, 
Leocadioetal 2002) 

The policy strategy of training 
reproductive health care providers to 
be conversant with national laws and 
regulations as well as with technical 
procedures used to terminate pregnan- 
cies 1S critical to efforts to making 
abortion safe and accessible tothe full 


extent of the law As an example, 1n 
Vietnam a partnership of health care 
providers, ministry of health officials, 
anda women's health organization has 
developed national abortion standards 
and guidelines, protocol and curricula, 
and established two regional abortion 
training sites The partnership contin- 
ues to work together to implement the 
standards and guidelines to improve 
the quality and accessibility of abor- 
tion care at all levels ofthe health care 
system (Ipas and IHCAR 2002) 
Furthermore, many women are 
not aware of their right to legal abor- 
tion in certain circumstances or of the 
availability of safe, legal services 
Essential policy-related advocacy 1n- 
cludes effectively sharing information 
about legal indications for abortion 
needs with women of reproductive 


.age 


H.. system strategies can be 
drawn upon where abortion services 
are legally available but other barriers 
prevent women from accessing safe 
legal services Common barriers 
include the lack of an abortion care 
service delivery model ın place ın the 
health care system, geographic dis- 
tance to abortion care services, costs 
associated with abortion care, unnec- 
essary administrative requirements, 
and provider or facility refusal to pro- 
vide abortion-related services 
Abortion care service delivery 
includes multiple essential elements 
identified in the Postabortion Care 
(PAC) model for treatment of compli- 
cations of unsafe abortion, and Com- 
prehensive Abortion Care (CAC) 
model for elective abortion care 
While the PAC model has been deve- 
loped and adapted for over a decade, 
the CAC model 1s still being deve- 
loped and tested The essential ele- 
ments of the PAC model for treating 
complications of unsafe abortion, 
include community and service pro- 


vider partnerships, abortion and repro- 
ductive health counselling, treatment 
for complications of unsafe abortion, 
family planning and contraceptive 
services, and reproductive and other 
health services (Corbett and Turner 
2003) 


Tie essential elements included 
in the CAC model are pre-abortion 
counselling and physical assessment, 
including confirming and assessing 
the duration of the pregnancy, contra- 
ceptive counselling and referral, uter- 
ine evacuation, including appropriate 
infection prevention and pain manage- 
ment, monitoring and management 
of abortion-related complications, 
and recovery and follow-up care 
(McInerney, Baird et al. 2001, Baird 
and Flinn 2002, Ipas 2003) 

Multiple assessments of the 
PAC service delivery model have 
shown that implementing postabor- 
tion care 1n a systematic way can 
1ncrease postabortion contraceptive 
acceptance and can reduce costs to 
health care systems when vacuum 
aspiration 1s used and services are 
reorganized to ambulatory care set- 
tings (Johnson, Benson et al 1993, 
Benson, Huapayaetal 1998, Nawar, 
Huntington et al 1999) Systematı- 
cally linking contraceptive counsel- 
lingandservicedelivery with abortion 
care has been found vital to ensuring 
that patients who desire to prevent or 
delay subsequent pregnancies leave 
the service delivery site wıtk a contra- 
ceptive method, or information about 
how to obtain the method (Farfan, 
Kestler et al 1997, Benson, Huapaya 
etal 1998, Thang, Johnsonetal 1998, 
Diaz, Loayza et al 1999, Langer, 
Garcia-Barriosetal 1999, Solo, Bill- 
ings et a]. 1999, Billings, del Pozo et 
al 2001, Johnson, Ndhlovu et al 
2002) 

Geographic accessibility to 
safe, legal abortion services for all eli- 
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gible women requires the decentralı- 
zation of services Strategies fordecen- 
tralization include engaging midlevel 
health professionals 1n abortion care 
service delivery, developing working 
referral networks, and using techno- 
logy appropriate for low resource 
settings 


A number of countries including 
Bangladesh, Cambodia, South Africa, 
Mozambique, Sweden and the United 
States, have adopted the strategy of 
trained health care professionals such 
as nurses, midwives, clinical officers, 
physician assistants, and others pro- 
viding menstrual regulation or abor- 
tion-related care (Billings, Ankrah 
etal 1999, Dickson-Tetteh and Bill- 
ings 2002, Population Council 2000, 
Yumkella and Githior1 2000, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 2001, Ipas and 
IHCAR 2002, WHO 2003) These 
midlevel health care providers tend 
to be more numerous and more geo- 
graphically dispersed than physicians 
Given appropriate training, they are 
well qualifiedto offer abortion-related 
care, particularly at the primary care 
level (Tpas andJHCAR 2002) Acom- 
parative study conducted ın the United 
States has shown no difference in 
complication rates between women 
who had first trimester abortions 
using manual vacuum aspiration per- 
formed by a physician assistant and 
those who had the same procedure 
performed by a physician (Freedman, 
Jillsonetal 1986) 

A well-functioning referral sys- 
tem 1s critical to making safe abortion 
care accessible Community outreach, 
health centre, clinic, and hospital 
statf should be able to direct women 
to appropriate services To ensure 
that women who need care for com- 
plications of unsafe abortion receive 
prompt treatment, referral and trans- 
port arrangements between all levels 
of the health care system are necessary 


(WHO 2003) In Kenya, a national 
postabortton care initiative 1s working 
to ensure that women in rural commu- 
nities with postabortion complica- 
tions receive timely and appropriate 
care by linking community level 
health care providers such as commu- 
nity health workers and contracep- 
tive distributors to the formal referral 
system and training midwives in 
postabortion care At least one train- 
Ing site reports a dramatic decline in 
hospital admissions for abortion com- 
plications (Oguttu and Odongo 2001) 

Technology for safe abortion 1s 
appropriate for decentralized settings 
The principal clinical competency 
required to perform abortion care 1s 
the removal of products of conception 
from the uterus For low resource 
settings manual vacuum aspiration, 
which employs a portable, nonelec- 
tric, handheld vacuum aspirator, 1s 
appropriate (Salter, Johnston et al 
1997, Ipas and IHCAR 2002, Iyengar 
and Iyengar 2002, WHO 2003) Medi- 
cal methods of abortion also have been 
proved safe, effective, and acceptable 
in low-resource settings including 
in China, Cuba, India, Tunisia, and 
Vietnam (Elul, Ellertson et al 1999, 
Ngoc, Winikoffetal 1999, Elul, Hajri 
etal 2001, WHO2003) 

To be able to maintain high 
quality care, the decentralization of 
services necessary to grant women 
geographical access to safe abortion 
carerequires strong logistical and per- 
sonnel support 


S... populations, including 
women with minimal access to finan- 
cial resources, adolescents, refugees 
and displaced women, and women 
infected with HIV have particular 
needs related to abortion care that 
health systems must anticipate and 
attempt to meet 

Financial accessibility to abor- 
tion care is as important as geographic 


accessibility Health system charges, 
additional ‘informal charges’ made by 
providers, and travel costs can render 
services inaccessible to women with 
minimal access to financial resources 

Where safe services are dauntingly 
expensive, women are more likely to 
delay seeking care for complications 
of unsafe abortion, or seek care from 
unsafe providers and require hospi- 
talization for serious complications 
(Johnston, Ved et al 2003) and thus 
cost the health system more in the long 
run The World Health Organization 
recommends that 'abortion never be 
denied or delayed because of a wom- 
an'sinability to pay' (WHO 2003) 


b 7 aged 15-24 currently number 
1 1 billion globally, and this popula- 
tion continues to grow Youth suffer 
disproportionately from unsafe abor- 
tion Over4 4 million women aged 15- 
19 have abortions every year, 40% of 
which are performed under unsafe 
conditions (UNFPA 2003) The inci- 
dence of unsafe abortion 1s rising 
among unmarried adolescents, espe- 
cially where abortion 1s legally res- 
tricted and fertility-regulation services 
are inaccessible to young people 
Young people need, want and have a 
right to reproductive and sexual health 
services Ignoring their sexuality 
leaves them vulnerable to unwanted 
pregnancy, unsafe abortion, and sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases, including 
HIV/AIDS 

Affordable, accessible, and con- 
fidential youth-friendly reproductive 
and sexual health services are essen- 
tial to decreasing levels of unsafe 
abortion among youth A study com- 
paring teenage sexual and reproduc- 
tive behaviour in Sweden, France, 
Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States found that *where young peo- 
ple receive social support, full infor- 
mation, and positive messages about 
sexuality and sexual relationships, 


and have easy access to sexual and 
reproductive health services, they 
achieve healthier outcomes and lower 
1ates of pregnancy, biith, abortion, and 
sexually transmitted diseases’ (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute 2001) 

Refugee women are at relatively 
high risk of forced and unprotected 
sex, and thus of unwanted pregnancy 
and unsafe abortion The need for safe 
abortion services for refugee and dis- 
placed women is acute according to 
UNFPA, 25-50% of maternal deaths 
inrefugee settings result from compli- 
cations of unsafe abortion (UNFPA 
1999, Lehmann 2002) Refugee 
women have the right to information 
on legal indications for abortion, and 
to safe, accessible, and confidential 
abortion care, including care forcom- 
plications of unsafe abortion, and con- 
traceptive services These needs are 
too often ignored 


WW... with unwanted preg- 


nancy, particularly young women, are 
at risk of sexually transmitted infec- 
tions including HIV Eleven popula- 
tion-based studies fielded in several 
African nations demonstrated that 
average infection rates were over five 
times higher for teenage girls than 
teenage boys (UNATDS 2000) Young 
women are particularly vulnerable 
due to a combination of their imma- 
ture genital tracts, older male sexual 
partners, prevalence of sexual vio- 
lence, and low social status - among 
other factors (UNAIDS 2000) This 
underscores the importance of includ- 
ing information about safe abortion 
care in HIV/AIDS prevention and 
treatment programmes, and offering 
STI and HIV/AIDS counselling and 
testing when providing abortion care 
services 

Women with minimal access to 
financial resources, adolescents, refu- 
gees and displaced women, women 
infected with HIV, and other popula- 


tion subgroups clearly have special 
sexual and reproductive health care 
needs However in mostcases there are 
more questions than answers regard- 
ing how to effectively meet these 
needs, particularly when it comes to 
safe abortion care 


W... a conservatıve movement 


threatens to vveaken vvomen”s repro- 
ductive rights internationally, simul- 
taneously the global community has 
never before been so united in the call 
to reduce morbidity and mortality 
from unsafe abortion Governments 
haveagreed to make abortion safe and 
accessible in circumstances in which 
itis notagainstthelaw Simple, afford- 
able technologies for abortion and 
postabortion care are available While 
a great deal needs to be done in terms 
of developing, implementing, and 
documenting interventions, measuring 
1mpact, and disseminating successful 
strategies, the basic approaches for 
decentralizing services and meeting 
the needs of population subgroups are 
acknowledged 

Toreduce theunnecessary mor- 
bidity and mortality from unsafe abor- 
tion, research, policy, advocacy, and 
service delivery work needs to con- 
tinue to expand on international, 
national and local levels Without 
this continued progress, women will 
continue unnecessarily to die and 
suffer serious morbidity from prevent- 
able and treatable complications of 
unsafe abortion 
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Abortion economics 
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ACCESSING abortion services of a 
wide-ranging variety 1s not difficult, 
even in the remotest areas of the coun- 
try This assortment of providers of 
abortion services range from dais and 
herbalists at one end of the spectrum 
to government paramedics like auxil- 
lary nurse midwives, compounders 
and other health workers, unqualified 
private providers, qualified but uncer- 
tified doctors, to the gynaecologist at 
the other This despite the fact that the 
practice of abortion has been legal 
since 1971 for those certified underthe 
Medical Termination of Pregnancy 
Act With certification under the'act 
available to all allopathic doctors who 
meet the requirements and no dearth 
of providers who can be certified, yet 
unregistered and illegal abortions con- 
tinue in overwhelmingly large num- 
bers Why ts this so? 

The answer lies ın the political 
economy of modern health care and 
specifically abortion care. Tradition- 
ally, birth attendance and abortion 
were very much ın the domain of the 
local dai and/or an equivalent practi- 


tioner like a herbalist or often even a 
local abortionist Usually a woman, 
this provider was part of the yaymanıl 
relations and provided services to all 
within her community While not 
much has been written about abortions 
ın pre-colonial India there 1s also no 
evidence of abortion being illegal in 
India, notwithstanding Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra, which specified severe 
punishment for aborting a slave 
woman. In fact, unlike the Hippocratic 
oath (J will not give to a woman a pes- 
sary to produce abortion)? the code 
of ethics as perthe Charaka Samhita 
does not mention abortion 


1 The yaymanı system was a set of economic 
interrelations across caste groups in the local 
community which had social sanction and was 
linked to mandatory social obligations This 
also kept intact the economic basis of the caste 
system Today, though ts largely destroyed, it 
survives 1n pockets 1n most states, especially 
the Hind: heartland 


2 OP Jagg, Indian System of Medicine, Atma 
Ramand Sons, Delhi, 1981 
3 OP Jaggi, Western Medicine in İndia 


Soctal Impact, Atma Ram and Sons, Delhi, 
1980 
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The ban came ınto effect only 
with the establishment of the Indian 
Medical Service in 1763 (initially as 
the Bengal Medical Service) under the 
British,* subsequently codrfied in the 
Indian Penal Code of 1860 With the 
establishment of modern medical edu- 
cation and practice came values as 
understood under western medical 
practice, including criminalization of 
existing abortion, which continued in 
the code of ethics of the Indian Medi- 
cal Council established in 1956 (1 will 
maıntaınthe utmost respectfor human 
life from the time of conception) This 
medicalization of abortion com- 
pletely changed the political economy 
of abortion, threatening the traditional 
dispensation However, because regu- 
lation of medical practice was grossly 
wanting, abortion services continued 
to thrive even during this period of 
criminalization 


G.. the above realıty, the need 
for feminists and women’s organiza- 
tions to struggle for legal abortion as 
elsewhere ın the world was nota pri- 
ority The Indian government in its 
dogged pursuit of population control 
adopted abortion as one more method 
of fertility control and legalised abor- 
tion under the Medical Termination 
of Pregnancy Act, 1971 (amended ın 
2002) This formal legalization pro- 
vided the medical profession mono- 
poly over abortion provision and 
worked as a further step in the medica- 
lization of abortion. Legal abortion 
services began to expand but did not 
significantly threaten the traditi- 
onal abortion providers On the con- 
trary, abortion was seen as a growing 
business and many unqualified and/ 
or untrained medical practitioners 
entered the fray Since regulation of 
medical practice was weak, this put a 
4 D G Crawford, A History of Indian Medi- 


cal Service 1600-1913, W Thacker and Co , 
Calcutta 1914 


Abortion 


further dampener on the expansion of 
legal abortion services 


W... the state had promulgated 
the MTP Act to make abortion legal, 
it did not become a leadıng player ın 
abortion provision unlike family plan- 
ning services like sterilization, [UDs 
and other contraceptives Thus abor- 
tion services remained predominantly 
ın the private domain with the state 
playing a subtle role in keeping abor- 
tion within the family planning con- 
text by providing subsidies to private 
abortion providers provided they 
linked abortion provision with ste- 
rilization or IUD * In public health 
facilities the state pushed hard for 
acceptance of sterilization and IUDs 
for abortion seekers with the adverse 
consequence of turning women away 

An unmet demand for public 
abortion services further opened the 
floodgates for all sorts of private pro- 
viders In the eighties we saw huge 
advertising campaigns by private pro- 
viders selling abortion services ‘for 
Rs 70 only’ — a clear message by the 
state that abortion could be practiced 
freely irrespective of the restrictions 
within the MTP Act This attitude of 
the state and its failure to play a lead 
role strengthened the existing poli- 
tical economy of abortion practice, 
adding to the numbers of illegal and 
unsafe providers $ 


5 Organizations like FPAI and many other 
NGOs get grants for conducting sterilizations 
and inserting IUDs, including incentive 
money Often this is linked to abortion ser- 
vices which are provided free to acceptors ot 
contraception For instance, FPAI records 
reveal that 97% of abortions in 2001-02 tn 
Delhi were dovetailed with sterilizations or 
IUDs (cited in Cost and Finance in Abortion 
by Ramamanı Sundar — a paper done for the 
Abortion Assessment Project, India — under 
publication) 

6 The tirst major study on illegal abortions by 
ICMR showed that 68.5% of all induced abor- 
tions wereillegal This study conducted in five 
states covering 44731 pregnancy outcomes 


In this trajectory of development 
the traditional abortion providers have 
got marginalized Also with steriliza- 
tion having wide acceptance ın rural 
areas, the demand for abortions was 
partially affected, and the traditional 
abortion providers, as usually happens 
with the penetration of a new system 
or dispensation, become the first casu- 
alty They only survive in remote pock- 
ets, adivasi and other under-served 
areas Ofconcern ın terms of safe abor- 
tion services 1s the growing number of 
non-traditional and unqualified practi- 
tioners of abortion services on the one 
hand and the absolute lack of ethics and 
self-regulation in medical and abortion 
practice among qualified professionals 
and their associations onthe other 


| e sex-selection and sex deter- 
mination possibilities have catapulted 
the abortion business to newer heights 
and many unscrupulous players have 
entered the business The massive 
decline in juvenile sex ratios has awa- 
kened the state 1nto putting in place 
some vigilance and regulation While 
the Pre Natal Diagnostic Techniques 
Act has been strengthened to control 
sex selection, the MTP Act has also 
been amended to make the process of 
registration and certification simpler 
and less bureaucratic with the hope 
that registration and hence proportion 
of legal abortions will substantially 
Increase 

Given the above political eco- 
nomy and the stigma and secrecy that 
often accompany abortions, the cost 
to the seeker of abortion services 1s 
likely to be determined by supply side 
economics The cost of abortion ser- 
vices vary considerably depending on 
factors such as the number of weeks 
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recorded an induced abortion rate of 21 pei 
1000 live births and an abortion ratio ot 1 98% 
of all pregnancy outcomes — ICMR, Illegal 
Abortions in Rural Areas, ICMR, New Delhi, 
1989 


sınce conception, the methodused for 
abortion, the client’s marital status, the 
kind of anaesthesia used, whether 
linked to acceptance of some contra- 
ception, whether it is a sex-selective 
abortion, whether any diagnostic tests 
like pregnancy test, sonography, lab 
tests and so on are carried out, medi- 
cations given, the location of the clinic, 
whether the provider and/or clinic is 
registered, whether hospitalisation 
1s required, the nature of competition 
andsoon 


S.. India’s health care systems 
are not organized and regulated there 
are no standardized costs for services 
or components of services Further, 
since health insurance in India does 
not normally coverabortions, the pric- 
ing of abortion services remains 
unregulated "In the USA in contrast, 
insurance does cover abortion, though 
state programmes like Medicaid (for 
the poor) have major restrictions in 
that only abortions following rape, 
incest and if a woman's life is endan- 
gered, are covered 5 Given the organ- 
1zed nature of the health sector in the 
USA abortion costs are reasonably 
well documented Depending on the 
procedure used and the gestation of 
pregnancy therates vary from $350 to 
$500 for an early abortion going upto 
$1000 for a late one ? 

But even with relatively fixed 
rates, other factors may vary the price 
For instance, women under 17 years 
are likely to pay higher rates for the 
same procedure as are women who 





7 Social insurance programmes like ESIS, 
CGHS Mines Acts, Maternity BenefitActetc 
do cover abortions and have fixed rates which 
are rermbursed forabortions and miscarriages 


8 Alan Guttmacher Institute, Revising public 
funding ot abortion tor poor women, Issues in 
Briet, 2000 Series, No 5 


9 S Henshaw and L Finer, “The accessibi- 
lity of abortion services in the United States 
20017, Perspectives on Sexualand Reproduc- 
tive Health 35(1), January/February 2003 


are forced to opt for abortion due to 
genetic indications !° For medical 
abortions (RU-486) the rate ıs $525 !! 
Similarly in Britain, private abortion 
providers have more or less standard- 
ized rates For instance the Marie 
Stopes clinics charge£450 for RU-486, 
£420 for surgical abortion up to 12 
weeks without anaesthesia, £480 for 
14 weeks with general anaesthesia 
and £650 for pregnancies between 14- 
19 weeks "7 In a developing country 
like Vietnam where menstrual regula- 
tion 1s a popular method, a study of 
800,000 MRs showed that it cost only 
$11 5 per MR, of which the woman 
had to bear three-fourths of the cost !3 


Il. India such data 1s not available, 
except through small studies of pro- 
viders and household-based studies 
researching health care utilization pat- 
terns Recently, a multi-centric study 
of abortion providers in six states 
attempted to obtain costs from private 
and public providers of abortion ser- 
vices In Keralathecosts ranged from 
an average of Rs 1266 for under 12 
weeks to over Rs 5000 for over 20 
weeksinthe private sector, which were 
free in the public sector ^ In Haryana, 
the public sector costs ranged from 
Rs 9 to 80 for under 12 weeks and 
over 12 weeks respectively, while in 
the private sector the range was from 
Rs 300 to 3000 "In MP the public sec- 
tor cost was much higherranging from 
Rs 209 under 12 weeks of pregnancy 


10 http //www Irtps com/fee html 
11 Ibid 


12 http //www marıestopes org uk/uk/abor- 
tion-fees htm 


13 TH Vachetal, The potential impact of 
introducing pregnancy testing into menstrual 
regulation procedure in Vietnam’, Interna- 
tional Family Planning Perspectives 24(4), 
December 1998 


14 M Ramanathan et al , Situational analy- 
sis of MTP services in Kerala provider 
perspectives (draft report) AMCHSS, Thiru- 
vananthapuram, 2003 


to Rs 775 for up to 20 weeks, and ın the 
private sector from Rs 389 under 12 
weeks to Rs 1583 for over20 weeks 16 


A number of other studies ın the 
last few years have looked at what 
clinics charge or what clients pay for 
use of abortion services CORT con- 
ducted studies of providers in rural UP, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu 
and also interviewed a few clients to 
collect information on the tee paid 
These ranged from Rs 135 to 534 
(average Rs 370) for public provi- 
ders and from Rs 394 to 649 (average 
Rs 497) for private providers Of this 
the doctor got 42% and 21% was spent 
on medicines "7 A similar study in 
Maharashtra in 1999 computed the 
average cost of abortion at Rs 99] 18 
And in UP and Rajasthan in 1998 
the average cost to the user was bet- 
ween Rs 200 and 500 ina government 
facility, Rs 700 to 800 in private hos- 
pitals and Rs 1000+ ın Marie Stopes 
clinics 1? 

All the above studies indicate 
that early abortion is available on the 
average between Rs 500 and 1000 
and late abortion averages between 
Rs 2000 and 3000 per case The varı- 
ation depends on the method used, 
with vacuum aspiration during early 
pregnancy costing much less than 
other surgical procedures like dilata- 
tion and curettage, since the latter 
procedures use general anaesthesia 


15 S Bargeetal Situation analysis of MTP 
facilities ın Haryana (draft report), SORT, 
Vadodara March 2003 


16 A George, An enquiry into provision of 
abortion services in Madhya Pradesh (dratt 
report), CHSSS Hyderabad, August 2003 

17 CORT, Situational analysis ot MTP ser- 
vices 1n Gujarat (1995), Maharashtra (1996), 
UP(1997) and Tamil Nadu (1997), Centre tor 
Operations Research and Training, Baroda 

18 S Bandewar and M Sumant, Qualıty ot 
abortion care areality, CEHAT, Pune, 2002 


19 PSS, Abortion research phase II (final 
report) Parıvar Seva Sanstha, New Delhi, 
2002 
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addıng to the cost Manual vacuum 
aspiration (MVA) use 1s still very 
low in India and its larger use could 
substantially bring down the cost of 
abortion The experience in many 
developing countries of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America provides clear evi- 
dence for an expansion ın the use of 
MVA, not only because it is cheap”? 
but also because it would encourage 
early abortion This ın turn would 
make abortion safer, even if trained 
paramedics provide such services as 
is being done in Bangladesh and South 
Africa ?! 


A... reason for cost variation 
could be undertaking of sex-selective 
abortions A qualitative study of 
women ın Maharashtra showed that 
while regular abortion cost between 
Rs 100 to 1200 depending on whether 
it was a public or private facility, the 
cost went up to Rs 5000 for a sex- 
selective abortion > Further, the legal- 
ity of the provider could also be a fac- 
tor that affects cost An exploratory 
study in Delhi showed that 1n middle 
and lower class localities the charges 
for abortion services were higher for 
illegal providers, further increasing 
for unmarried girls ? 

Expenditure data has also been 
collected at the household level from 
women who have undergone abor- 
tions Again, national level studies like 
NFHS, RCH and NSSO have failed to 


20 M Jowett, ‘Sate motherhood intervention 
in low income countries — an economic justi- 
fication and evidence of cost ettectiveness', 
Health Policy 53(3), 2000 


21 B Klugman and D Budlender (eds ), 
Advocating for Abortion Access, University 
of Witwatersrand, 2000, Johannesburg 


22 M Gupte,etal , ‘Abortionneeds of women 
in [ndia — a case study of rural Maharashtra', 
Reproductive Health Matters, May 1997 


23 R Sundar, Cost and finance in abortion 
(dratt paper for Abortion Assessment Project, 
under publication), CEHAT and Health Watch, 
Mumbai 2003 


collect such data when recording 
pregnancy outcomes, and thus It 1s 
only a few small studies that have 
gathered some data on out-of-pocket 
expenditures for seeking abortions 
Alsoın public budgets, abortion related 
expenditures are not indicated sepa- 
rately, except when there is a separate 
plan scheme for upgradation of ser- 
vices or other such new provisions For 
instance, in the Maharashtra health 
budget of 2003-04, a sum of Rs 2 5 
million has been allocated under the 
MCH programme for expansion of 
MTP services, and in the year 2001- 
02Rs2 23 million was spentforexpan- 
sion of MTP services ?* i 
As part of the abortion assess- 
ment project, household level studies 
have been carried out in Maharashtra 
and Tamil Nadu Preliminary data 
from the Maharashtra study suggests 
that during the last five years the ave- 
rage expenditure incurred by women 
was Rs 1460 per induced abortion 7° 


A study in West Bengal” in 1998 
calculated median expenditures by 
women for each induced abortion as 
follows private hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes Rs 1000, private clinics 
Rs 500, government hospital Rs 356, 
rimary health centre Rs 335, RMP 

R$400, and traditional healers Rs 200 
İ A study on health expenditures 


ın 1987, which also recorded preg- ^ 


nancy outcomes, showed that the 
mean expenditure for seeking induced 
abortions was Rs 300 per abortion, of 
which 41% wentto the doctor and hos- 
pital and as much as 36% for medi- 
cines and tonics Data from this study 


24 Government ot Maharashtra, Civil Budget 
2003-04 — Public Health Department, GOM, 
Mumbai, 2003 

25 Preliminary data generated trom an ongo- 
ing abortion incidence study undertaken by 
CEHAT 


26 S Mathaı, Study on prevalence of abortion 
in West Bengal, unpublished 


also revealed that the share of abortion 
expenditures in total household health 
care out-of-pocket expenditures was 
0 21% 77 A similar study ın 1990 
recorded Rs 1258 as the mean expen- 
diture per induced abortion and this 
was 0 54% of total household health 
expenditure ? More recently, two stud- 
ieson women’s reproductive health by 
CEHAT recorded mean expenditure 
for induced abortion as Rs 640” and 
98930 (latter only private) per abor- 
tion In these studies the share of abor- 
tion in household health expenditure 
was 0 16% and 0 28% respectively 


F. Rajasthan a larger study in 
1998-99 using the national health 
accounts framework estimated expen- 
dıtures on abortion state-wide for both 
public and private health sectors *! 
This study recorded mean household 
expenditure on abortıon'as Rs 925 per 
abortion with a small public/private 
variation —for government services it 
cost women Rs 873 out-of-pocket and 
for private services Rs 977 per abor- 
tion This study estimated the value 
oftheentire health economy of Rajas- 
than at Rs 30,034 million 1n 1998-99 
with the public sector share being 29% 
(Rs 8673 million) This amounted to 
5 95% of the state domestic product 
with the private sector accounting 
for 4 2396 of SDP Of this the RCH 
expenditure (maternity, immuniza- 
tions, antenatal and postnatal, abor- 
tions, contraception etc ) was Rs 6424 
million, and ofthe latter abortion was 
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Rs 160 million Thus the share of abor- 
tion works out to 0 53% of total health 
expenditure Out of the total abortion 
expenditure, 82 5% (Rs 132 million) 
was out-of-pocket expenditure and 
the rest by the public health sector In 
the public sector the share of abortion 
in total health expenditure worked out 
to 0 32% and in the private sector 
0 62% 

In recent years, medical abor- 
tion as an option has been) gaining 
momentum Mifepristone is today 
used widely across the world, its use 
ın India was legalised in February 
2002 by the Drugs Controller While 
obtaining data on the pharmaceutical 
market is difficult as selected consult- 
ants control this information and sell 
it at exorbitant prices, an estimate 
from /MS Health (August 2003) 
shows that mifepristone sales in India 
stood at Rs 174 million over previ- 
ous! 2 months (at Rs 320 per dose this 
translates into a whopping 540,000 
medical abortions) It is worth noting 
that mifepristone was being used in 
Indiaeven priorto its legalization and 
hence there 1s also a grey market and 
the above figure could be an underes- 
timate Further, the legalisation of its 
use by the drug authorities is restricted 
to only gynaecologists directly or to 
hospitals which are recognised for 
abortion services But the reality is 
that mifepristone 1s available over the 
counter and misuse of this drug can- 
not be ruled out because recent evi- 
dence shows that doctors as yet do not 
seem to be using medical abortion as 
asignificant option 


Asus economics in India thus 
has to contend with specific peculiari- 
ties Despite early legalisation of abor- 
tion the problem of illegal providers 
and unsafe abortion looms large This 
translates into a political economy of 
abortion which is controlled by provid- 
ers of various kinds The unqualified 


and unregistered exploit the vulnerabi- 
lities of the abortion seekers and con- 
tribute to widespread post-abortion 
problems and mortality This does not 
imply that those qualified and certified 
do not exploit, but at least they are 
open to monitoring by the authorities 


T. responsibility of this misman- 
aged political economy falls squarely 
on both the state agencies and qua- 
lified medical professionals The 
former because they have failed mis- 
erably to institutionalize services for 
safe abortions” and have not regulated 
private providers, the latter because 
they completely lack in ethical medi- 
cal practice and have failed to self- 
regulate professional conduct Seen in 
conjunction with the social dynamics 
determining abortion seeking beha- 
viour and the social restrictions in 
access which women face,? we have 
a political economy that thrives on 
vulnerabilities of the very clients 
who are the source of the providers’ 
survival 

Analysis of expenditure data 
shows that women have to spend sub- 
stantial amounts 1n accessing both 
private and public abortion services 
Until recently they were free of charge, 
even though women reported out- 
of-pocket expenses (usually non- 
medical expenses like travel or on pre- 
scription drugs) in the various studies 
mentionedearlier Presently, abortion 
services in the public sector are free 
only ifthe woman or her husband opts 
for some form of contraception, usu- 
ally sterilization or IUD, after the 
abortion This conditionality existed 
even prior to user fees being intro- 


32 For instance all PHCs and rural hospitals 
(that ıs one facility per 20000 population) are 
certified by default to provide abortion ser- 
vices But the government's own study, the 
RCH Facility Survey Phase 1, showsthatonly 
1372 of PHCs and 2877 of rural hospitals had 
qualified persons to conduct abortions 


33 Opcit ,tn22 


duced in 2000 and was the main rea- 
son which distanced women from 
using public health facilities The 
addition of a user fee has made access 
to public abortion services for women 
evenremoter Estimates from various 
studies referred to above lead one to 
conclude that induced abortions in 
public health facilities cost on an 
average between Rs 300 and 500 


T. private sector shows substantial 
variation ın charges for abortion ser- 
vices Onaverageearly abortions cost 
women around Rs 1000 foran induced 
abortion while late abortions cost 
close to Rs 3000 per abortion — a sub- 
stantial expense for the poor or even 
lower middle class women Given 
that a larger number of providers are 
unqualified and/or uncertified, the 
cost of unsafe abortions has to be 
factored in and hence post-abortion 
costs due to botched-up abortions and 
various complications could be even 
higher This ts one unexplored area in 
abortion economics, what we know 
wellisthat 15-2096 of maternal deaths 
are due to unsafe abortions 

Another dimension in abortion 
economics, especially in the private 
sector, relates to the methods used for 
abortion The obsession with curet- 
tage even ın very early abortion, includ- 
ing check curettage after vacuum 
aspiration, 1s overwhelming among 
both certified and non-certified pro- 
viders, adding to the cost as well risk 
of post-abortion infections and prob- 
lems This ıs clearly borne out in the 
recent studies undertaken under the 
aegis of the Abortion Assessment 
Project - India 

The overall share of abortion 
related expenditure in total health 
expenditure ranges between 0 2596 
to 0 6276 The Rajasthan study cited 
above provides a fairly comprehen- 
Sive accounting of various health 
expenditures If we go by their figure 
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ot share of abortion expenditure in 
total health expenditure, then for a 
national health expenditure (public 
and private) of about Rs 1500 billion 
(Rs 1250 billion private) the abortion 
economy would be valued at Rs 8 bil- 
lion Of course, Rajasthan 1s not rep- 
resentative foi the country asa whole, 
but what 1s evident 1s that the above 
figure for abortion expenditure 1s 
probably an underestimate for the 
country because in many other states 
the private health sector ıs much large: 
than ın Rajasthan 

Finally, the above analysis 
makes imperative that regulation of 
the abortion economy, both by the 
state and the medical profession, 1S 
critical for rationalization of costs as 
well as assuring safe abortions for 
women Learning from experience in 
anumber of African, Latin American 
and Asian countries, 1t would make 
good sense to expand the legal base 
of abortion providers As mentioned 
earlier, Bangladesh and South Africa, 
among other countries, have used 
paramedics like nurses, midwives and 
auxiliary nurse midwives to provide 
early abortion services using men- 
strual regulation methods 

This 1s a choice worth pursuing 
because training and legalization of 
ANMs, LHVs and other women 
paramedics in India to conduct early 
abortions would eliminate many of 
the quacks This ts easier said than 
done because it involves large scale 
investment in training of these 
paramedics ın the face of strong resist- 
ance from the medical profession, 
strengthening support systems in 
public health services, changing the 
state's perspective of viewing abor- 
tion as a family planning method, as 
also building confidence in women to 
rely on paramedics Such an option in 
terms of financing would not only be 
cost-effective but simultaneously 
increase the credibility of the public 
health system 


From decoctions 
to instruments 


ALEX GEORGE 


EVEN though the Medical Termina- 
tion of Pregnancy (MTP) Act 1971 
bars unqualified and untrained per- 
sons from conducting abortions, 
informal providers (IP) of abortion 
still thrive in differenturban, rural and 
tribal areas of India The MTP Act 
specifies that a pregnancy may be ter- 
mınated within the first 12 weeks of 
gestation on the opinion of one regis- 
tered medical practitioner and that the 
concurrent opinion of two registered 
medical practitioners 15 required for 
aborting a pregnancy between 12-20 
weeks Anabortion can be performed 
only by a registered medical practı- 
tioner ın a hospital established or 
maintained by the government or in a 
facility approved by the government, 
based on certain quality specifica- 


tions regarding infrastructure and 
equipment 


T. act defines a registered medi- 
cal practitioner as one who has a 
recognized medical qualification as 
defined in the Indian Medical Coun- 
cil Act, which essentially deals with 
the registration of allopathic doctors 
whose name 1s entered in the state 
medical register It further states that 
to conduct abortions the doctor with 
theabove mentioned qualification and 
registration should have experience or 
training in gynaecology and obstetrics 
as prescribed ın the rules under this 
act, which were framed by the Minis- 
try of Health and Family Planning in 
October 1975 

According to these rules, a doc- 
tor was entitled to conduct abortions 
if he had a post graduate degree or 
diploma in obstetrics and gynaeco- 
logy, or had worked six months as 
house surgeon in obstetrics and gynae- 
cology, or had assisted a registered 
, medical practitioner, as defined above, 
in conducting at least 25 abortions, 
or was registered in the state medical 
registry and had three years of expe- 
rience in obstetrics and gynaecology 
prior to the commencementof the act 

However, despite such elaborate 
specifications of the qualifications, 
experience and training on the eligi- 
bility of doctors to conduct abortions, 
a multi-state study of informal provi- 
ders of abortion coordinated by Health 
Watch and IPAS shows that unregis- 
tered providers operate even ın the 
national capital Other studies con- 
ducted in the rural areas of Kanpur dis- 
trict in Uttar Pradesh, Jind district of 
Haryana, and rural and urban areas of 
Sıdhı and Ujjain districts ın Madhya 
Pradesh reveal that such practitioners 
are prevalent in varying degrees in dif- 
ferent parts of India 

Notsurprisingly, districts witha 
substantial tribal population such as 


Nasik in Maharashtra and Chamaray- 
nagar in Karnataka where the study 
was conducted have several such 
practitioners The present set of stu- 
dies of IPs, which are summarized 
here, are exploratory ın nature and 
based on qualitative methods such 
as in-depth interviews (IDI) with the 
IPs and women who have undergone 
abortions by IPs and focus group dis- 
cussions (FGD) with women 

These studies address issues 
such as why women approach IPs for 
abortion, who the IPs are in terms of 
gender, socio-economic status and 
education, how they learnt tocarry out 
abortions, how they attract clients, 
their success in conducting abortions 
and handling complicated cases their 
relationship with the formal system 
and dealing with the law? 

Dependingon the study area, the 
studies are grouped together under 
urban and rural areas, a combination 
ofboth, andthetribalarea Brief sum- 
maries of each are presented below 
with a conclusion 


U... study — Delhi The Tigri 
resettlement colony ın south Delhi has 
à population of 15000, comprising 
mainly of Hindus with a few Muslims, 
Sikhsand Christians The majority are 
skilled orunskilled daily wage work- 
ers, afew governmentemployees and 
some petty shop owners The house- 
hold income in this colony is esti- 
mated to be between Rs 2000-8000 
There are two neighbourhood hospi- 
tals within a distance of two to three 
kms Other providers of health care are 
non MBBS doctors and quacks 

The informal providers of abor- 
tion in this area include dais, nurses, 
unqualified doctors, chemists and 
women who have worked with doc- 
tors or with dais and learnt doing abor- 
tion Informal providers are seen as 
individuals practising abortion, with 
some minimal training or experience 


in the ‘art’ of abortion They pick up 
this art from a dai or doctor by work- 
ing with them and then set up their 
own ‘shop’ The procedures used for 
abortion include giving orally consum- 
able herbs, home made preparations 
(kadhas) or capsules, to inserting 
medicines and instruments in the 
vagina 

IPs enjoy a positive and conge- 
nial relationship with clients, for they 
are viewedas low cost providers of an 
important service As such, the clients 
themselves are their protectors and 
allies They use a range of strategies 
to remain anonymous and elude dis- 
covery Their practice 1s publicised 
only through word of mouth and 
within a limited network Typically, 
they practice froma residential house 
without setting up “shop” It is, there- 
fore, difficult to distinguish trained 
from untrained or qualified from 
unqualified doctors IPs sometimes 
deceive their clients by practising in 
posh outfits to give the rmpression of 
being qualified doctors 

IPs manage complications and 
mishaps that may arise through their 
connections with formal providers 
and the police Formal providers (FP) 
may pay a commission to the IPs for 
referrals The police would be man- 
aged through bribery FPs view the 
services of IPs as illegal, but feel 
that they enjoy the confidence of the 
community 


M... women, unmarried girls 
and other single women often ap- 
proach the informal providers Women 
in this area usually wait for a couple 
of days after the expected date of men- 
struation for ıt to get regularized Then 
they would take herbal preparations to 
start their periods Only afew women 
would not take these herbals and seek 
a pregnancy test from the doctor If the 
menstruation does not get regularized, 
they would share the problem with 
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husbands or senior family members 
who would then decide on the need for 
abortion 


R.. studies — Kanpur district, 
Uttar Pradesh The study area of one 
of the two rural studies on abortion 1s 
located 35 km from Kanpur city Its 
population 1s mostly multi-caste 
Hindu, a third being from the lower 
castes There are two PHCs in the area, 
both ill-equipped and not staffed to 
handle emergencies or provide proper 
care Therefore, private practitioners 
proliferate ın the area The nearest 
referral institutions are in Kanpurcity, 
which includes a medical college 

IPs conducted abortions ranging 
from the third to as late as the seventh 
month of pregnancy In the case of 
unmarried girls it ranged from the 
fourth month to very advanced stages 
of pregnancy! In the study area, around 
15 to2G women undergo unsafe abor- 
tions every year Out of them two to 
four cases develop complications, the 
more severe ones among them even 
resulting in death 

Onan average the fee charged by 
IPs for conducting abortion on mar- 
ried women varied between Rs 100 to 
300 However, the fee for unmarried 
women was as high as Rs 2000-5000, 
exploiting their need to protect hon- 
our and keep secrecy For women the 
typical sequence of seeking an abor- 
tion begins with trying out home 
remedies This consists of eating hot 
things like Jaggery, castor seeds and 
eatıng/drınkıng sour items like vinegar 
Subsequently, midwives are app- 
roached for medical advice, which 1s 
followed by seeking help from the IP 

Married and unmarried girls, 
widows and women whose husbands 
are away seek the help of IPs for con- 
ducting abortions The main reasons 
for not going to professionally gualı- 
fied doctors 1s the expense involved 
andoften becausethey areunapproach- 


, 


able Atthe same time women, ınclud- 
ing adolescent unmarried girls, suffer 
physically and may end up paying 
more money due to the complications 
arising from unsafe abortions There- 
fore, the study recommends the setting 
up of an adequate number of accessi- 
ble facilities managed by qualified 
professionals 


J ind district, Haryana One PHC vil- 
lage from Safidon block and another 
from Uchana block of Jind district 
form the study area for the second 
rural study on IPs Safidonis 10 kms 
from thefirst PHC village mentioned, 
and Jind ıs 20 kms from the second vil- 
lage Doctors are not available in the 
PHCs and people generally have no 
faith ın the quality of treatment They 
depend on the government referral 
centres ın the towns of Safidon or Jind, 
oron private providers 

Out of the seven IPs inter- 
viewed, sıx are males and one female 
Three have studied upto 12th stand- 
ard, two are undergraduates, one has 
studied upto 10th and one upto fifth 
standard All of them learnt about 
doing abortions from FPs in the 
nearby towns Their average experi- 
ence 1s 4 3 years During fieldwork it 
was felt that ANMs in these villages 
were doing abortions, but they were 
reluctant to talk to the researchers 
who were perceived as outsiders 
Theirattitude was, ‘matters of the vil- 
lage should remain in the village ” 

The normal sequence ın the 
case of a delay in the onset of periods 
starts with home remedies or ‘over the 
counter’ drugs from chemists, then 
seeking help from dais, health work- 
ers, IPs and approaching FPs should 
the need arise Some women also 
directly went tothe FPs However, the 
study reports that women, by and 
large, are increasingly approaching 
FPs in the nearest towns who are 
expensive but effective 


At an early stage of regulating 
menstruation, dais use kadhas of vari- 
ous types Supposedly hot items like 
carrot seeds, radish seeds, cotton 
seeds, garam masala, lentils and old 
Jaggery, are used in different combi- 
nations for making these kadhas , 
Milk, dry fruits and tea are the other 
ingredients. According to women in 
the FGDs, dais only recommend these 
items, which they perceive to be 
within their domain 


l. the case of miscarriages, women 
either go directly to FPs or try out 
kadhas and if the pain and bleeding 
continues, approach the FPs ın the 
town for safaı (abortion) Some 
women, however, depend on the vil- 
lage doctors 

IPs donot openly admitto doing 
abortions They refer to the related 
services as regulation of delayed men- 
struation Four providers claimed that 
they treat delayed periods up to three 
months Two said that they treat it only 
up to 20 days. Treatment consisted of 
medicines or injections to abort None 
of them mention the use of instru- 
ments This was corroborated by the 
women in FGDs Most providers used 
Erga Cap with combination of other 
medicines such as Reguline, Mether- 
gine or Lariago Ifthese did not work, 
Prostodine injection was given 

These IPs are confident and 
claim to follow the same line of treat- 
ment as the FPs They profess not 
having faced any complications At 
the same time they did not trust the 
efficacy of their medicines and injec- 
tionsfor pregnancies overtwoto three 
months Such cases were referred to 
FPsinthetowns of Safidon or Jind 

Forabortions, IPs charge Rs 80- 
100for medicines and between Rs 150- 
200 for injections Women who are 
better off go directly to FPs for abor- 
tion Only those who can't afford the 
formals first gotoIPs The community 


1s aware of the limitation of informal 
providers On their part, IPs refer 
cases they cannottreat to the FPs inthe 
towns of Safidon and Jind 


R.. and Urban- Sidhi and Ujjain 
districts, Madhya Pradesh The rela- 
tively urbanized block of Waidhan in 
Sıdhı district and the predominantly 
rural block of Tarana in Uyyaın district 
form the area for this study which was 
coordinated by IPAS Singrault coal 
fields are located 1n Waidhan block, 
and coal mining 1s a major economic 
activity, while Tarana 1s mainly agri- 
cultural Regular employees of the 
Northern Coal Limited (NCL) and the 
National Thermal Power Corporation 
(NTPC) in Singrauli can approach 
the Nehru Satabdı Hospital of NCL 
and the NTPC hospital respectively 
forabortions Butthe contract employ- 
ees, who work under various theke- 
dars do not have this facility and are, 
therefore, forced to depend on IPs 
Tarana resembles other rural areas ın 
other states studied ın this connection 
Twenty IPs were interviewed, and 19 
FGDs with women were conducted 

There is a clear preponderance 
of males among the IPs, with 18 males 
(90%) and only two females The 
mean age of the 20 IPs interviewed 
from Waidhan block in Sidhi district 
and Tarana block in Uyjaın 1s around 
37 years with a range of 26-58 years 
Ten TPs have middle or high school 
education while nine are graduates 
and one ıs a post graduate Among 
the IPs there are 14 (70%) RMPs/vil- 
lage practitioners, three (15%) who 
described themselves as herbalists, 
only one nurse and one ANM They 
have on average 10 5 years experience 
in conducting abortions, the skills 
acquired through practice with other 
qualified doctors and by repeated 
performance 

On further probing, all IPs reluc- 
tantly admitted to treating delayed 


periods Sixteen out of twenty (80%) 
treat for leucorrhoea, bleeding and 
anaemia as well All the IPs manage 
common illnesses like fever, cold, 
cough, headache, vomiting and dıar- 
rhoea and conduct deliveries IPs 
consider treating delayed periods as 
an aid to women to get back their 
periods and never use the word abor- 
tion for treating delayed periods 


T. medicines used by IPs to treat 
delayed periods/abortion vary to some 
extent with each provider Out of 20 
informal providers, 16 (80%) use 
allopathic medicines like EP Fort 
(tab), MC Cap (tab), Cyclofort (tab), 
MC Run (tab), Gynamin Fort (tab), 
Mensulin Fort (tab) and injections like 
Prostodine and Uniprogestron MC 
Cap, Cyclofort, MC Run, Gynamin 
Fort, Mensulin Fort are not mentioned 
in Drug Today or Current Index of 
Medical Specialities and could be 
preparations of doubtful quality 

Nine IPs say that they use 
ayurvedic medicines like Ashokarista, 
some churans and home-made decoc- 
tion The ingredients of these medi- 
cines are not revealed FGDs with 
women, however, indicate that these 
herbal medicines are rarely used 

Out of the 20 IPs interviewed, 
two female and six male (40%) IPs, 
admit that they use instruments to treat 
delayed period or abortion It is after 
much probing that these providers 
admitted using instruments like scis- 
sors, syringe, sponge holders, curette, 
ovum forceps, MR syringe, specu- 
lums and D&C instruments 

Seven IPs (35%) provide abor- 
tion up to eight weeks while 12 (60%) 
take cases up to 12 weeks One female 
provider, a nurse, conducts abortions 
up to 16 weeks for a fee of Rs 1000- 
1500 IPs do an average of 5 7 abor- 
tionsevery month Forabortions up to 
12 weeks, IPs charge an average mini- 
mum amountof Rs 147 5 witharange 


of Rs 50-500 and an average maxı- 
mum amount of Rs 288 75 witha 
range of Rs 75-1000 Allınformal pro- 
viders claim that they maintain pri- 
vacy of clients, which is crucial for 
sustaining their practice 

Two FGDs conducted near 
Waidhan town reveal that for regular- 
izing delayed periods and for abortions 
women preferred the CHC ın Waidhan 
The other 17 groups in Widhan and 
Tarana blocks mostly relied on IPs The 
reasons for using IPs were easy avail- 
ability, familiarity, lack of nearby gov- 
ernment facilities, non-availability of 
doctors in government facilities, apa- 
thetic attitude of government health 
personnel and the lower cost of IPs 
compared to formal providers At the 
same time the participants ın the FGDs 
state that informal providers are suc- 
cessful only ın some cases, the success 
depending on the nature of the cases 


j pem studies — Nasik district, 
Maharashtra The tribal area of Nasik 
district 1s inhabited by Konkana, Kolı, 
VVarlı and Thakar tribes One of the 
studies on IPs among the tribal people 
has this as its study area Though the 
PHC and CHC in the area do function, 
few abortions are done there 

Every village does not have an 
IP, but people seek them wherever 
available Education of the IPs vary 
from illiterate to seventh standard 
Their experience ranges from 8-29 
years All but one of the IPs use herbal 
medicines The one who doesn’t use 
herbs, does stick insertion The usual 
clients are unmarried women and 
women who conceive outside wed- 
lock It appears that failure of contra- 
ceptives was not a reason for abortion 
among tribals The practise of female 
foeticide also does not to exist 

IPs do abortion of early, one to 
two month old, pregnancies, the fees 
varying between Rs 200-500 But ‘the 
greater the need for secrecy and the 
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longer the pregnancy, the higher the 
tee ’They practice at their homes and 
rarely at the clients’ houses Their 
methods reportedly work, though one 
case of death was recently reported 
Informal abortions are on the decline, 
according to this study 

Women ın the FGDs enumerated 
the weakness of public MTP facilities 
IPs are more community friendly than 
the doctors and other personnel at MTP 
centres Herbal methods are more 
acceptable than the traumatic one of 
curettage This study observes that 
doctors at most public MTP facilities 
also charge the same amount as IPs, 
but people find IPs easier to deal with 
They can pay ın instalments, or pay 
after the abortion as well 

Fear of getting a bad name by 
being seen and recognized by others 
at the PHC 1s a major reason driving 
women to the IPs At the IP’s home, 
she 1s the only patient while at the 
PHC or CHC 40 to 50 people would 
be thronging the OPDs Women are 
also scared about news of their having 
undergone abortion spreading through 
the lower level staff of the PHC/CHC 
who know them and the villagers 


(o district, Karna- 
taka Tribalareas under the Gumballi 
PHC limits and tribal population in 
Kollegal and Chamarajnagar taluk of 
Chamarajnagar district in Karnataka 
forms the area of the second study on 
IPs among tribal people A prelimi- 
nary abortion survey conducted ın the 
area revealed that 82% of the women 
who underwent abortions were mar- 
ried and only 18% unmarried The sur- 
vey also showed that 2296 among the 
tribal population and 14% among non- 
tribal population had undergone abor- 
tions conducted by IPs 

Many married and unmarried 
women, divorcees and widows seek 
abortions The informal providers in 
the tribal area are normally over 35 


years of age, illiterate and engage in 
wage labour They also treat common 
ailments IPs are traditionally trained 
women from the community, ANMs/ 
retired ANMs, trained dais, LH Vs/ 
retired LHVs, ‘village doctors’ un- 
trained in MTP, and ayurvedic doctors 
They conduct abortion up to 12-16 
weeks and refer to the hospital if a 
pregnancy crosses 16 weeks They 
charge Rs 100-200 for abortions 
and occasionally receive payment in 
kind, such as rice/wheat 

IPsare preferred overthe FPs for 
reasons of cost, confidentiality, access 
and familiarity A majority use a green 
coloured medicine (kashayas) IPs 
have few complications as they often 
terminate pregnancies in the first tri- 
mester, usually with herbal medicines 
and rely less on invasive procedures, 
which if used without training, can 
lead to complications Complicated 
cases are referred to the health centres/ 
hospitals 

In Chamarajnagar, the IPs have 
of late begun to take women even in 
the first trimester to hospitals/clinics 
and receive a remuneration from the 
FPs Further, that women ın the study 
area now prefer the services of FPs 
due to increased awareness Despite 
the declining trend, a considerable 
part of abortion services continue to 
be provided by IPs 


: nformal Providers of abortion func- 
tion across the urban, rural and tribal 
areas of India The provisions of the 
MTPAct have not curtailed their work 
for various reasons Considerations of 
cost, confidentiality, familiarity, easy 
availability, easy systems of payment, 
non-availability of abortion services 
in government health facilities in 
rural areas, absence of government 
health personnel ın institutions and 
their apathetic nature when available, 
lack of privacy ın government facılı- 
ties and the traumatic nature of some 


formal methods of abortion are factors 
which push women to IPs 


l. appears that some of the traditio- 
nal medicines used by IPs from the 
tribal communities are effective in 
first trimester abortions These need 
to be scientifically studied and taken 
up for wider dissemination Informal 
poviders ofabortion cannot be wished 
away, given the fact that abortion faci- 
lities are not offered by the PHCs ın 
different parts of India and the exor- 
bitant charges of formal providers in 
the private health sector 

It 1s time that PHCs were acti- 
vated/facilitated to provide abortion 
services It 1s also necessary to inte- 
gratethe IPs within the formal systems 
in both government and private health 
sectors Through training, they must 
beenabledto handle non-complicated 
abortions inthe first trimester without 
using invasive procedures, restricting 
themselves to medicines which do not 
produce side-effects 
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Family matters 


ANJALI 


RADKAR 


INDUCED abortion 1s a sensitive 
issue in the reproductive life of women 
Despite its legal status for over 30 
years, many women still go in for clan- 
destine and unsafe abortions In gene- 
ral both the woman and her family 
prefer to remain silent about the mat- 
ter This 1s a major hindrance ın getting 
authentic information on abortions — 
as regards its estimates, whether safe 
or unsafe, and understanding issues 
surrounding ıt Though abortions 
among married women are now gain- 
ing greater acceptance, especially in 
urban areas, its incidence among ‘not 
married’ women is neither accepted 
nor openly talked about 
Despite large sample surveys, 
collecting data on fertility of ever- 
married women, including on abor- 
-tions, since abortion seems to be 
grossly underreported, the estimates 
are unreliable Additional data 1s 


* The qualitative research on which this artı- 
cle ıs based was conducted under Abortion As- 
sessment Project (AAP), India It was funded 
by MacArthur Foundatton and coordinated by 
HealthWatch Trust The author thanks both 
these organizations i 


drawn from clınıc-based studies, but 
this too 1s incomplete because such 
samples are selective and little infor- 
mation 1s available about the pro- 
cesses and patterns of abortion 

There 1s thus need for a study 
devoted exclusively to abortion This 
paper 1s based on a qualitative study 
on abortion conducted under the 
Abortion Assessment Project (AAP- 
D to understand the mechanisms of 
abortion and their inter-linkages — 
decision-making, rationale, attitudes, 
perceptions, reasons, quality of care, 
cost and feelings after abortion This 
study was conducted 1n two purpo- 
sively selected villages on the fringe 
of Punecity People residing in the ur- 
ban fringe experience rural living con- 
ditions and apart from being involved 
ın agriculture related work, engage 
in urban occupations Because of 
improved transportation facilities, 
commutin gto nearby urban centres 1s 
easier as 1s the access to urban infra- 
structure Thus, access to abortion 
serices provided in various public and 
private health centres ın the city 1s 
easier as compared to theirrural coun- 
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terparts inremote, interior parts of the 
country 

The focus of the study 1s on abor- 
tions of married women mn the selected 
villages Initially, all currently mar- 
ried women in the reproductive age 
group were interviewed to identify the 
ones who had abortions Afterthat, ın- 
depth interviews of these women were 
conducted to understand the why, 
where and how of theirabortion Simi- 
larly, focus group discussions (FGDs) 
with men and women, village func- 
tionaries and abortion providers were 
carried outto getan overall picture 

Out of the 940 households in 
both villages, 933 currently married 
women ın the reproductive ages were 
interviewed for this study Among 
these, 65 womenreported 70abortions 
Four women had repeat abortions, 
three womentwice and one thrice 


Hj 


T. profile of abortion seekers is 
shown in Table 1 and Table 2 Most 
of the abortions involved women 
between the ages 20 and 30 This 
appears consistent, as fertility in this 
age group is the highest Similarly, an 
analysis of the reasons for abortion 
shows that most of them were for spac- 


TABLE1 


Background characteristics 
of abortion seekers 


Background characteristics Number 
Educational level 

[literate 13 
1-4 standard 13 
5-9 standard 20 
SSC 11 
AboveS SC 8 
Occupation 

Agriculture 25 
Agricultural labour 2 
Shop 4 
Gardening I 
Selt-employed 2 
Tailoring 3 
Housewite 28 
Total 65 





Abortion 


ing between children and for limiting 
family size Possibly, given the prox- 
imity to the city, many abortion seek- 
ers were educated Of the 65 women 
only 28 were housewives while 37 
women worked and earned money 
Similarly, of the 70 abortions, 59 were 
conducted at pregnancy order three or 
more, indicating that the woman was 
‘settled’ ın the family All these factors 
help ascertain the ‘say’ of the woman 
in family matters 

The study 1s structured around 
three stages of the abortion process — 
pre-abortion, actual abortion experi- 
ence and post-abortion This paper 
presents information regarding the 
role of the family at all stages ın the 
process of abortion Though only the 
woman undergoes physical suffering 
in the abortion procedure, she 1s not 
alone ın the process Along with her, 
close family members are involved at 
different stages of decision-making, 
selecting the provider and providing 
moral support by accompanying her 
to the hospital and/or sharing house- 
hold responsibilities Thus, though 
abortion ıs a very personal decision of 
the couple, the family and people 
around have arole 


= on the secrecy related 
to pregnancy provides an idea whether 
women felt guilty or were embar- 
rassed to let others know about the 
pregnancy Since the respondents ın 
this study are currently married 
women, the issue of secrecy takes a 
mulder form as compared to abortions 
of unmarried women 

However, our study shows that 
in 13 cases secrecy about the preg- 
nancy was maintained from outsiders, 
though all family members knew 
When the reasons for abortion ın these 
13 cases were studied, 1temerged that 
inall 8 cases of abortion of female foe- 
tus, no secrecy was maintained By the 
time the test was conducted, the preg- 


nancy was already advanced (up to 4- 
5 months) Further, none of these 
women had ason before This is prob- 
ably why everyone knew about it In 
cases where the pregnancy was kept 
secret, the reasons for abortion include 
family size complete (5), spacing bet- 
ween the children (2), problemto child 
or mother (4), husband wanted to 
remarry (1) and pregnancy ımmedi- 
ately afterthe marriage (1) 


O., ın one case was the husband 
kept ın the dark about the pregnancy 
Thıs was because the woman earlier 
had two mentally challenged children 
Her husband wanted one more child 
—a son —and felt that they could get a 
normal child as one of their daughters 
was absolutely normal Inall other 69 
cases the husband was aware of the 
pregnancy The first person to be con- 
sulted about an unwanted pregnancy 
is often the husband (Sinha et al 
1998) In 50 cases the mother-in-law 
knew about the pregnancy whereas 
the parents of the woman were 
informed about it in only 16 cases 
With whom do women discuss 
the pregnancy and who advises them 
to undergo abortion? Are women 
themselves involved 1n the decision- 


TABLE2 





Age and order of pregnancy at 
the time of abortion 


Age and order of pregnancy Number 
Age atabortion 

19-20 12 
21-24 34 
25-29 19 
30and more 5 
Order of pregnancy 

1 2 
2 9 
3 29 
4 20 
5 6 
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Total 70 


making process? According to Ganatra 
(2000) decision-making 1s one of the 
least studied areas of abortion beha- 
viour This paper attempts to shed 
some light on the dynamic process of 
decision-making related to abortion 


l. the event of an unwanted preg- 
nancy, the husband ıs normally the 
fırst person to be consulted, then the 
mother-in-law or other female rela- 
tives But in most cases abortion 1s a 
joint decision of husband and wife 
(Khan et al 1990, Sinha et al 1998, 
Ganatra 2000) This study reports that 
the woman herself was involved in 
decision-making in 51 cases and the 
husband ın 57 cases In 49 out of 70 
abortions, it was a joint decision by 
the couple In four cases the mother- 
in-law was actually involved Thus the 
role of the husband 1s more important 
than the occasional involvement of the 
mother-in-law 

When asked about whether they 
themselves wanted to get an abortion, 
the answer was affirmative in 54 
cases In one case, since abortion 
was sought for economic reasons, 
the woman was ambivalent In the 
remaining 15 cases, the woman her- 
self did not want to undergo abortion, 
whereas the husband felt so ın 13 
cases In nine cases neither wanted 
the abortion Of the five cases, when 





TABLE3 

Role of family ın abortion 
Famıy Known Abortion Persons 
members that decision accom- 

woman by panyıng 

ts paegnant abortion 

Selt l 51 - 
Husband 69 57 52 
Parents-in-law 50 4 8 
Parents 16 - 16 
Sister-1n-law 19 l 7 
Sıster 4 l 4 
Other relatıves 1 = 7 


+ The responses to all the columns are multiple hence do 


notadd to70 


a husband wanted an abortion and 
woman did not, the reasons were 
medical ın three cases In one case the 
husband wanted to remarry and in the 
other case the husband wanted his 
wife to get an abortion because the 
pregnancy was immediately after the 
marriage 

Ofthe 15 cases when women did 
not want an abortion, in 10 situations 
ıt was medically advised In two cases, 
the husband insisted and 1n one case 
parents-ın-lavv wanted a son In two 
cases though the woman wanted to 
continue with the pregnancy, she 
underwent abortion because the fam- 
ily size was complete in one case, in 
the other she was in an embarrassing 
position as the pregnancy occurred 
because of sterilization failure 


l. ıs clear that women do have a role 
in deciding whether to seek abortion 
or not When discussing the role of 
parents (of woman) in decision mak- 
ıng related to abortion, men unani- 
mously reported “no role” Further, it 
was pointed out that though some- 
times women did go to their parents' 
house post-abortion for rest, often- 
times they are noteven informed 

The FGDs with men from both 
the villages indicate that husbands 
take decisions about abortion Women 
are pressurized to say ‘yes’ Only ifthe 
number of children 1s high 
can the woman participate 
in the decision-making 
process One mentioned, 


Persons 
support- ‘Women here have not pro- 
ıngabor-  gressed so much that they 
|o will take the decision them- 
T selves ' 
30 Abortion ın general 
R enjoys little societal app- 


l roval The overall opinion is 
2 that ‘couples should take 
- precautions beforehand if 
they don't want a child ” 
Thus when the woman gets 


an unwanted pregnancy she feels 
embarrassed and ashamed To decide 
about abortion she requires the sup- 
port of the family, both morally and 
physically - accompanying her to the 
doctor for check-up and for the actual 
procedure When she returns home 
from the hospital she needs rest and 
without the support from the family, 
especially women in the family, this 
is difficult When she 1s away ın the 
hospital she needs somebody to take 
care of the family She also needs the 
family to overcome her feelings of 
guilt 


Í. 50 cases the husband’s support 1s 
positively acknowledged, without 
which it 1s difficult for women to go 
forabortion In 18 cases everybody in 
the house supported the women andın 
12 cases support of parents-1n-law 1s 
mentioned Here women perceive 
‘support’ as ‘permission’ or ‘approval’ 
fromthe family ‘Ifthey (family mem- 
bers, especially mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law) don’t approve of abor- 
tion, how can I get the required rest? 
Who will look after my children when 
Iamaway inthe hospital?” 

Without family support or app- 
roval nobody will accompany her for 
abortion tothe hospital In 52 cases the 
husband accompanied his wife, in 24 
cases the husband went alone whereas 
ın 28 cases a female family member 
also went along with the husband 
The woman’s mother (16) generally 
accompanied her more often than the 
mother-in-law (8) or other relatives 
Interestingly, the woman’s felatives 
(mother or sister) accompanied her 
only in the case of abortion of female 
foetus (4 out of 8 cases of female 
foeticides), 1f the abortion was for 
medical reasons, or if the earlier child 
was too young The mother-in-law 
accompanied the woman only twice 

Whether the signature of the 
husband is a pre-requisite for an abor- 
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tion has been a focus of debate for 
sometime, even though the law does 
not so require Signing the abortion 
form is seen as assuming responsibi- 
lity fortheaction In our study, the hus- 
band signed in 62 out of 70 cases, The 
views of the provider on why his 
signature is needed relate to practical- 
ity The husband signs because in 
the event of a surgical procedure, the 
approval of a responsible relative is 
required The common reaction of 
the private abortion provider ıs, ‘It is 
safe to get the signature of the hus- 
band, because if the abortion 1s sought 
without his knowledge, he often 
comes and disturbs us We have our 
work to do rather than face an unnec- 
essary drama ' However, providers 
need to be more considerate and not 
insist on the husband's signature in 
case the woman 1s accompanied by 
some other people 

Four women inthis study sought 
repeat abortions, three women twice 
and one thrice Repeat abortions al 
so indicate the support of the family — 
otherwise they would not be in any 
position to think of abortions over and 
over again 


Rice: involves expenses 


Sometimes, abortion is not affordable , 


as ready cash ts not available In 
such cases women continue with the 
unwanted pregnancy The cost of an 
abortion includes travel, medicines 
and fees of the doctor In this study only 
39 women reported the cost of abor- 
tion The range 1s very high, the costs 
vary from Rs 50 to 10,000 The most 
frequently reported cost 1s Rs 3000 
It needs to be mentioned here that out 
of 70 abortions, 41 were conducted in 
private clinics in the city Though the 
abortions were spread over a period 
of 17 years and the value of Rs 3000 
varies over the period, spending this 
amount is difficult without the support 
of husband and family 
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Terminating a pregnancy, cre- 
ates trauma, whatever the method 
used Not surprisingly, abortion re- 
lated morbidity is high and if not in 
safe hands, abortion can even lead to 
mortality 


p ER in the case of child- 
birth, the woman takes off at least 
five weeks for rest We investigated 
whether women were advised rest a 
fter the abortion and whetherthey took 
it In 48 cases rest was recommended 
and women followed the advice, not 
soin 15 cases In the remaining cases 
no rest was advised When the abor- 
tion procedure went off well, women 
reported resting for a day or two, or 
did ‘light’ housework with others 
‘fetching water’ and ‘cooking’ Many 
women reported that since they 
worked in the field and the house, it 
was not possible for them to take more 
time off 
Information on resumption of 
sexual relations after abortion also 
indirectly indicates the husband’s 
support As reported by 59 women, 
this period varied from 6 to 90 days 
The most frequently reported ans- 
wer was one month, with 49 women 
reporting one month and more 
_ Since abortion is nota procedure 
that everyone seeks, what do elders 
family members feel once it 1s over 
The pattern of reactions 1s interesting 
In 25 cases, the elders did not react to 
the abortion In seven cases, it was 
reported that since there were no eld- 
erly people in the house, the question 
of seeking their permission did not 
arise In three other cases, women 
hid the abortion from the elders in the 
house In 13 cases, abortion was con- 
ducted after the consent of elders in 
the family so that there was no nega- 
tive reaction In four cases, the elders 
were upset after the abortion and re- 
acted strongly In one case the mother- 
in-law did not speak to the woman for 


four months Inonecase elderly mem- 
bers criticized the couple, as they did 
not get along well Ineight othercases 
they felt bad about the abortion but did 
not get angry One woman reported 
that since two of her earlier children 
were mentally challenged, and the 
mother-in-law was informed about 
the abortion, she did not face any prob- 
lem ın the house In one case, where 
the couple went to Mumbai and under- 
went amniocentesis followed by abor- 
tion, they faced many post-abortion 
problems Her parents-ın-lavv did not 
approve of the abortion of female foe- 
tus saying, “We have everything, one 
more daughter wouldn’t have been a 
burden onus ’ 


Tie role of the family ın abortions 
of ‘married’ and ‘not married’ women 
is qualitatively different In the case 
ofunmarrıed women, abortion enjoys 
little societal sanction Still, if ine- 
vitable, 1t must be conducted what- 
ever the cost This 1s not the case 
with married women Even when the 
pregnancy 1s undesired, women can 
continue with it and have a child 
The reason for the pregnancy being 
unwanted 1s acrucial factor determin- 
ing approval of the family and the 
society 

Women alone cannot decide on 
abortion The husbands have a promı- 
nent role in decision-making Most 
abortions among married women 
were sought for reasons of spacing 
between the children and for limiting 
the family However, ın all the FGDs 
with men and women, abortion of the 
female foetus emerged as the most 
common reason for abortion Since 
son preference 1s strong among both 
men and women, both of them along 
with the earlier generation felt that a 
couple should have at least one son 
Therefore, they do not think it wrong 
to undergo sex detection tests and 
abort the female foetus if the couple 


already has tvvo or more daughters 
Such abortion thus has social sanction 
and approval from the family, despite 
the risk associated with late abortions 
Women also prefer to go for it expect- 
ing an improved status in the family, 
as highlighted by an educated rural 
respondent, ‘Making the family ıs a 
career for rural women and getting a 
son is an important milestone in the 
career ' 

Our study shows that married 
women are generally not secretive 
about an unwanted pregnancy, indi- 
cating acceptance of abortion In the 
case of abortion of female foetus 
too, women do not hide the fact from 
others These cases involve more 
complex decisions since by the time 
the woman discovers the sex of the 
foetus, the pregnancy 1s already in the 
second trimester and the abortion 
carries greater risk In all the cases 
the husband is the first person to be 
informed about the pregnancy, fol- 
lowed by the mother-in-law How- 
ever, once the couple decides about 
theabortion, the parents-in-law do not 
have much role in decision-making 
Our study clearly shows that women 
do have a role in the decision-making 
process of abortion Women feel that 
support of family members is neces- 
sary to go through the entire abortion 
procedure smoothly, which inciden- 
tally they did receive in most cases 
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THE causes of maternal deaths and ill 
health are multıple Unfortunately, 
despite legalization of abortion over 
three decades back, one main reason 
women ın our country continue to die 
1s because they seek to end unwanted 
pregnancies but lack access to appro- 
priate services In ourattempt toreduce 
levels of maternal mortality by three- 
quarters between 1990 and 2015, as 
agreed by India at the United Nations 
Millennium Summit held in October 
2000, or bring the MMR ratio of 407 
per 100,000 lıve births to below 100 
by 2010 as per the national socio- 
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demographic goals setin the National 
Population Policy 2000, we need to 
seriously address the 1ssue of unsafe 
abortions 


E aus deaths and complica- 
tions from unsafe abortion are preven- 
table The procedure and techniques 
forearly abortion are simple and safe, 
particularly when performed by a 
trained provider with proper equip- 
ment, correct technique and sanitary 
standards Simultaneously, there 1s 
need to ensure that the abortion rate 
declines sharply by making contracep- 
tive methods (including emergency 
contraception) attractive, available 
and widely used But we must also 
understand that even in countries 
whereeffectivecontraception is widely 
used, for several reasons nowhere 
has abortion rate declined to zero 
Thusthere will always be need for safe 
abortion services 

Parivar Seva Sanstha, estab- 
lished as an NGO in 1978, chose abor- 
tion as its thrust area when it set up its 
first Marie Stopes Clinic in New 
Delhi Although the Medical Termina- 
tion of Pregnancy Act 1971, strongly 
backed by the medical fraternity, had 
come into force on April Fools Day 
in 1972, the situation remained grim 
Doctors continued to be blatantly con- 
fronted with gravely ill ordying preg- 
nant women whose uterus had been 
tampered with a view to causing an 
abortion The reason being that al- 
thoughan act had come into force, the 
social realities had not been addressed 
by policy-makers since abortion con- 
tinued to be stigmatized and both the 
providers and abortion seekers re- 
mained ignorant of its legalized status 
The situation was even more grim as 
both officials responsible for provision 
of services as well as the law enforc- 
ing authorities not only, continued to 
remain ignorant of the act, but often 
imposed their personal views in a gen- 
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der discriminatory manner It was, 
therefore, important to bring abortion 
out in the open 

Parivar Seva through its advo- 
cacy efforts—among the women, their 
influencers, providers, media and 
policy-makers — played an important 
role in sensitizing them regarding 
legality and safety issues pertaining 
to abortion It also demonstrated, 
through its model MTP clinics, that 
confidential, compassionate, simple 
but quality abortion services provided 
on a walk ın out-patient basis are not 
only convenient to the woman and 
her family, but greatly reduce the cost 
of services The addition of post- 
abortion family planning services fur- 
ther helped to greatly reduce the need 
for repeat abortions Soon, all other 
reproductive health services such as 
antenatal and post natal care, screen- 
ing for reproductive tract infections, 
infertility treatment and 1mmuniza- 
tion, were added to make the services 
holistic and integrated 


T. current situation in our country, 
although still unacceptable as abor- 
tions continue to be unsafe and illegal, 
1s à vast Improvement over the ear- 
lierdays Certainly, as envisaged, the 
MTPActhascontributed significantly 
to save the pregnant woman's health, 
strength and often life However, even 
today, of the estimated 6 7 million 
induced abortions in the country, only 
about sıx lakh reported legal abor- 
tions take place, a figure that has stag- 
nated over several years now (despite 
an enlarged base of reproductive age 
population), except for two years 
when it crossed seven lakh Itis worth 
noting that of this figure, Parivar Seva 
alone, through its Parivar Seva/Marie 
Stopes clinics in selected locations, 
accounts for about 1396 of all reported 
cases in the country 

Based on our understanding of 
the overall situation ın the country, 


we assess that another 2 6 million 
abortions are possibly performed by 
providers who though notlegally rec- 
ognized, have some basic knowledge 
regarding pregnancy and the abortion 
procedure This leaves a balance of 
3 5 million abortions that are per- 
formed by totally untrained personnel 
or the woman herself —at great risk to 
the lives of women 


Tis pathetic situation results from 
a lack of knowledge regarding the 
legal status of abortion as well as 
insufficient access to safe, quality, 
legal and affordable abortion services 
and because of lack of availability of 
recognized service delivery centres 
and competent service providers ensur- 
ing confidentiality and compassion 
The most to suffer are unmarned young 
girls and widows Despite a liberal 
law, they face social discrimination 
and are exploited by the providers 
who charge exorbitantly for abortion 
services 

Parivar Seva, through its 38 full- 
fledged reproductive health clinics, 
provides over 78,000 abortions annu- 
ally As a result, it has gained valu- 
able insight and experience in this 
sensitive area of reproductive health 
care In addition, several baseline 
and research studies have been carried 
out by Parivar Seva, both by its own 
research department as well as by 
engaging the services of other profes- 
sional agencies and lessons fed into 
the system to further improve ser- 
vices It is, therefore, no surprise that 
our client base 1s constantly increas- 
ing and referrals to our clinics from 
satisfied clients forms the mayor basis 
of our clients It is satisfying to note 
that although Parivar Seva/Marıe 
Stopes clinics are located in cities 
and smaller towns, we cater toa large 
percentage of rural clients who tra- 
vel long distances to avail of quality 
service 


Our typical client is a married 
woman with one child who has not 
used a contraceptive method earlier 
because of the myths associated with 
it Economically and health-wise, 
she is not in a situation to go through 
another pregnancy Aboveall, she and 
her family are concerned about the 
consequences of another full preg- 
nancy and child birth on the health and 
well-being of the current small child 
who first needs nurturing for proper 
growth and whose survival is often at 
stake Mostofourclients, on counsel- 
ling, whichis our unique service, eas- 
ily accept a suitable family planning 
method, thereby ensuring proper 
spacing until the next child and safe- 
guarding the health of both the mother 
and child for a reasonable period 


I. 1$ Our attempt to widely promote 
reversible methods of contraception 
to eligible couples so that the need for 
abortion does not arise This is being 
donethrough ourcontraceptive social 
marketing programme where we sell 
branded condoms and oral contracep- 
tive pills We also make available 
injectable contraceptives, as many of 
the women weencounterare lactatıng 
and this contraceptive, while offering 
protection from pregnancy, does not 
reducethe flow of milk forthe baby 

For those who have completed 
theirfamily, prompt provision of abor- 
tion services gives them another 
choice of method Parivar Seva has 
recently introduced a dedicated emer- 
gency contraceptive ( NoPreg) which 
should further help to ensure that 
unprotected sex or improper method 
usage/faılure does not result in an 
unwanted pregnancy 

Since its inception Parivar Seva 
has playeda pivotal role in improving 
delivery of abortion services in a cli- 
ent-oriented manner The Manual 
Vacuum Aspiration (MVA) technique. 
has been perfected by Parivar Seva 


since its introduction in 1979 It isa 
matter of great satisfaction that due 
tothe advocacy efforts of ParivarSeva 
and other organizations, the govern- 
ment has now introduced this method 
of terminating early pregnancies on 
a pilot basis in primary health centres 
m selected districts ofeight states The 
aim is to make this simple technique 
available at the lowest public sector 
delivery site so that there 1s wide 
accessibility of abortion services This 
strategy needs to be tried out urgently 
to enable all sector PHCs in the coun- 
try todeliverthis service 


F. late gestations (16-20 weeks), 
Parivar Seva has also perfected the 
technique of dilation and evacuation 
This two stage procedure has been 
evolved keeping in view the conven- 
ience of the client and her mental state 
Parivar Seva is also carrying out'ope- 
ration research studies on client 
acceptability of medical abortions in 
eight of its clinics, The success and 
acceptabılıty has been very good 
However, it is our concern that the 
drugs for this method, if directly avail- 
able to theclient from the chemist, may 
lead to unnecessary experimentation, 
negative consequences and the likeli- 
hood ofa good method under medical 
supervision losing its reputation due 
tomishandling This needs to becare- 
fully monitored by the authorities 
Another important develop- 
ment subsequent to the technical 
workshop ‘to make early abortions 
safe and accessible’ organized by 
Parivar Seva in collaboration with 
MOHFW, GOT and Ipas in October 
20001n Agra, has been the recognition 
that abortions up to 20 weeks should 
not be treated as one category Since 
the infrastructure and provider train- 
ing required for early and late abor- 
tions 1s quite different, there is need to 
separate the gestation in two groups — 
one up to the first trimester (12 weeks 


of gestation) and another second tri- 
mester (above 12 weeks to 20 weeks 
of gestation) 


A, a result, the rules under the 
MTP Act were modified ın June this 
year, which clearly recognized the 
distinction between first and second 
trimester abortions, medical abortion 
as a procedure included, and the reg- 
istration process was simplified It is 
hoped that as a result, registration of 
facilities providing abortions in the 
simplest settings would improve and 
women’s accessibility to legal and 
safe abortions greatly enhanced 

In order to facilitate the above 
process, initiatives are now required 
at the state level to translate the poli- 
ciesintoaction Clear guidelines from 
the Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare, Government of India, cur- 
rently under preparation will go a 
long way to help the states to better 
understand policy and tmplementa- 
tion issues 

It1s important that the state gov- 
ernments disseminate the details of 
changes ın the MTP Act and Rules to 
the chief medical officers in the dis- 
tricts, who now have the decentralized 
power to grant recognition to private 
clinics with the help of local commit- 
tees In August this year, with support 
from the Central Ministry of Health 
and Family Welfare and Government 
of Rajasthan, Parivar Seva was able to 
facilitate a dissemination workshop 
for the concerned state and district 
level officials in Rajasthan Through 
participatory involvement, acomplete 
stock of the situation was taken and 
specific action plans finalized for 
making abortions safe and legal in the 
state, with a view to decrease the high 
maternal mortality and morbidity 
Earlier, we had successfully carried 
outa similar effort for the Orissa gov- 
ernment and would be happy to facılı- 
tate the process ın other states too 
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Availability of trained providers 
has been a major constraint in making 
available safe abortion services As 
the public sector has not been able to 
fulfil this task, there 1s a need for pri- 
vate-public partnership in this area 
Alarge number of doctors, both within 
Parivar Seva and outside, including 
government doctors in different parts 
of the country, have been trained in our 
clinics Our Karol Bagh clinic, located 
in New Delhi and recognized as an 
MTP training centre, has issued certi- 
fication to several doctors However, 
there 1s a vast untapped potential fora 
good training centre and it 1s necessary 
to set up a free or heavily subsidized 
training facility so that a large number 
of trainees could be imparted ‘hands 
on’ training 

It would also be worthwhile for 
state governments to consider ‘buy- 
ing’ abortion and family planning 
services from well-established NGOs, 
particularly to meet the needs of those 
below the poverty line This would 
free them to handle more complicated 
cases while simultaneously helping 
clients receive compassionate qua- 
lity services Such an arrangement 
in Balasore district in Orissa with 
Parıvar Sevaclınıc is working well 


5: research studies have 
shown that most women, and partı- 
cularly their husbands, who are the 
actual decision-makers regarding 
whether or not to keep an unwanted 
pregnancy and even the choice of pro- 
viders, are unaware that abortions 
are legal for all women irrespecti ve of 
marital status, age, religion and caste 
There is a need to carry out educa- 
tional and communication campaigns 
in local languages to inform the com- 
munity as well as the providers regard- 
ing conditions when abortion 1s 
available Also to inform the women 
that ın case they wish to terminate 
pregnancy, they must come soonest 
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as early abortions are definitely safer 
Alongside must be included messages 
regarding post abortion family plan- 
ning acceptance so that the need for 
abortion 1s reduced Involvement of 
men in such campaigns ıs sure to yield 
better results Another area requiring 
attention 1s meeting the reproductive 
health needs of adolescents and youth 

Parivar Seva has carried out 
effective campaigns regarding safe 
abortions ın the areas where it has tts 
clinics Initially, we faced tremen- 
dous opposition from the media who 
refused to carry our advertisements 
The situation has now improved, but 
there are some newspaper and other 
media who still refuse to accept our 
promotional work 


O. promotional work has been 
done with limited finances as this 
forms just one line item in ourclinics’ 
budgets Though more effective, be- 
cause of financial constraints we have 
used the electronic media in a limited 
manner, but have widely used news- 
papers, magazines, wall paintings, 
hoardings, kiosks and so on, in addı- 
tion to interpersonal communication 
using our team of health workers As 
a result, we have developed a large 
network of referrals from the commu- 
nity — doctors, chemists, ANMs, 
aganwadı workers and other leaders 
inthe community Mobile campaigns 
with strong interpersonal communi- 
cation, besides appropriate soft- 
ware, were found effective In all our 
campaigns we have used an integra- 
ted approach to reproductive health, 
of which abortions forms only one 
component 

In addition to specific cam- 
paigns carried out for our own clinics 
and projects, we have recently suc- 
cessfully executed, ın close collabo- 
ration with the Government of Orissa, 
amajor generic multimedia campaign 
on different aspects of reproductive 


health Safe abortion was an inte- 
gral and important part of this cam- 
paıgn Executed totally ın Orissa, with 
intense local participation, this cam- 
paign lasting just over a year created 
huge awareness among the target 
audience This was borne out through 
surveys, carried out as baseline and at 
the end of the campaign Such efforts 
are required in all the states and par- 
ticularly in the eight empowered 
action group (EAG) states identified 
by the government for intensified 
working 
PSS hasalso workedatthe inter- 
national level to make abortions 
accessible and safe for women the 
world over This was particularly 
important as the American Gag Rule 
served to deny this basic health ser- 
vice to women in the developing 
world by imposing unfair restrictions, 
even where abortion was legal One 
1mportant contribution by Parivar 
Seva wasto participate and intervene 
in a WHO meeting in Geneva in Sep- 
tember 2000, resulting in the Techni- 
cal and Policy Guidance for Health 
Systems for Safe Abortion, ın 2003 


P... Seva Sanstha, an Indian 
NGO, working in 21 states ın the 
country in the area of reproductive 
health for the last 25 years, 1s a non- 
profit registered society We are 
mainly an implementing organiza- 
tion and take pride in delivering pro- 
Jects in time and within budgets, while 
maintaining high quality standards 
PSS also carries out research, consul- 
tancy and training Its three thrust 
areas are social marketing of clinics, 
social marketing of contraceptives, 
and reproductive health education 
and training 

We currently have 43 clinics, of 
these, 41 clinics are mainly for women 
(although specific services for men 
and children are also available) — 38 
Marie Stopes/Parivar Sevaclinics are 


full-fledged integrated reproductive 
health cate services and three satel- 
liteclinics Two are exclusively inno- 
vative clinics for men, branded as 
purush 

Parivar Seva provides afford- 
able quality abortion services to fill the 
gap between free hospital services 
and the highly priced nursing home 
services Recognizing our efforts, the 
Government of India ftom as far back 
as 1987 had extented financial support 
to operate 10 model clinics in differ- 
ent states Non-yudgmental counsel- 
ling, warm atmosphere and quality 
ensures an ever-increasing base of 
satisfied clientele and a strong refer- 
ral network for our services 

Our second thrust area is contra- 
ceptive social marketing, which uses 
the proven tools of commercial mar- 
keting (techniques, mass media and 
existing commercial channels) for 
high efficiency, low cost delivery of 
essential social needs Under the 
social marketing umbrella of GOI, we 
market three brands of condoms — 
Sawan, Milan, and Bliss and an oral 
contraceptive pill Ecroz We sell over 
55 millioncondoms and three million 
OCPs per year 

Our third thrust area 1s repro- 
ductive health education and train- 
ing, where reproductive and sexual 
health needs of adolescents and youth 
are addressed through educational 
.programmes We work directly or 
with other NGOs in the community 
as wellas in schools, colleges and 
industry 

We judge our performance in 
terms of couple years protection pro- 
vided by usthrough our programmes 
We are providing about 11 lakh Cou- 
ple Years Protection or CYPs per 
year—with acumulative CYP of 1 03 
croresince inception 

While improving maternal child 
health, Parivar Sevais simultaneously 
contributing to stabilize the popula- 
tion in the country 


Ensuring ethics 


SUDARSHAN IYENGAR 


THE concern about ethical issues in 
social science research, unlike say in 
medical research, ts relatively recent, 
particularly in İndia The attention of 
the medicaland scientific community 
was most dramatically drawn to this 
issue at the time of the Nuremberg 
trials, post the Second World War, 
alerting the world to the callous and 
inhuman treatment with malefic inten- 
tions meted out to prisoners in the name 
of conducting scientific and medical 
research in Naziconcentrationcamps 

Subsequently, the international medi- 
cal and scientific community moved 
to codify the ethical standards to be 
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followed in medical and scientific 
research involving human subjects 

Efforts to improve and intro- 
duce more refined considerations to 
maintain the dignity of the subjects 
involved continues, specifying more 
rigorously the do’s and don’ts for re- 
searchers (Perspectives, EP W 2000) 
In India too, although with some lag, 
the Indian Council of Medical Rese- 
arch ın 1980 adopted its first code of 
ethics entitled ‘Policy Statement on 
Ethical Considerations Involved in 
Research on Human Subjects ” The 
guidelines have since been discussed, 
revised and formally announced 
(ICMR 2000) 


l. the social sciences, however, the 
scene 1s not encouraging although 
ethical issues and dilemmas have 
surfaced sharply in research dealing 
with health aspects and efforts to 
evolve and incorporate the necessary 
ethical codes by some researchers 
and research organizations CEHAT, 
a Mumbai based organization con- 
ducting action and policy research in 
the health sector, has set up an Instı- 
tutional Ethics Committee to wet all 
its research projects In addition, all 
ethical issues and dilemmas experi- 
enced in the field are brought back 
to the committee for discussion and, 
if possible, resolution Such acompre- 
hensive and informed attempt 1s 
unfortunately absent ın most organı- 
zations involved in health related 
social science research 

Interestingly, institutions such 
as the Indian Council of Social Sci- 
ences Research (ICSSR) the apex 
council for social science research 1n 
the country, and the University Grants 
Commission (UGC), responsible for 
guiding and regulating higher edu- 
cation and academic research in the 
country, have still to evolve the requ- 
ired policy guidelines CEHAT was 
instrumental in initiating and organı- 


zing structured discussions around 
the subyectatthe national level, widely 
circulating a draft code of ethics in 
social sciences and health research 
The code has the potential of being 
accepted by both the wider social sci- 
ence community and apex agencies 
suchastheICSSR andthe UGC 


The evolution of ethical guidelines 
in the social sciences has followed 
different trajectories among particu- 
lar disciplines in different countries 
Associations of anthropologists, 
sociologists, political scientists and 
psychologists among others, have 
attempted to introduce ethical guide- 
lines Economists, for some reason, 
have not taken any specific initiative 
in this regard Efforts are underway 
in different countries to evolve com- 
mon ethical guidelines for medical, 
natural and social science disciplines, 
emphasizing the commonality ın the 
ethical principles governing research 
on human subjects and that research- 
ers must recognize and respect the 
rights ofthe participants ofresearch 

Mostdiscussion on ethics focus 
on the actions of the researcher with 
respect to the participants. Bthical 
considerations fromthe point of view 
of non-participants in research are, 
therefore, largely ignored This 1s 
inequitable Where research has prac- 
tical implications, a more equitable 
perspective implies that issues of 
quality take precedence over those 
of ethics Such a conclusion, if ac- 
cepted, favours the use of more rigor- 
ous designs, such as experimental 
approaches, which often create diffi- 
cult ethical dilemmas when consi- 
dered solely from the point of view of 
participants 

For instance, research may be 
justified even where it risks “endan- 
gering’ participants than another less 
appropriate design Pure research, on 
the other hand, remains pointless, 


however ‘ethically’ it appears to be 
conducted Good intentions, however, 
do not guarantee good outcomes 
(for adetailed treatment of the subject, 
see Stephen Gorard 2002) Within this 
framework, the problem as perceived 
by the researcher becomes more 
important The researcher may claim 
that the research problem 1s more rele- 
vant for an abstract community and 
hence compromise with ethical con- 
siderations 

This article does not intend to 
further this debate Instead, it presents 
abrief review of the ethical considera- 
tions governing the all Indta coordi- 
nated research undertaken under the 
Abortion Assessment Project, India 
(AAP-D More specifically, it criti- 
cally reviews the efforts made to 
incorporate ethical concerns Within 
the perspective of the larger debate, 
the project attached greater impor- 
tance to the human subject being 
researched rather than the research 
problem In essence, the AAP-I cate- 
gorically tried to uphold at least three 
moral principles of ethics 1n research 
— non-malfeasance, beneficence and 
autonomy 


A. 18 a sensitive issue 
impacting crucial aspects of women’s 
health and reproductive rights In 
India, medical termination of preg- 
nancy 1s legal under specified circum- 
stances However, there are serious 
problems with both the policy and its 
1mplementation In the last decade, 
women's health advocates have tried 
to draw the attention of policy-makers 
and admınıstrators to arange of issues 
relatedto abortion in orderto improve 
the availability, safety and use of ser- 
vices The Abortion Assessment 
Project-Indıa, aimed to undertake a 
comprehensive review of government 
policy, availability of funds and the 
programme environment in the coun- 
try relating to family planning and 


abortion care The project also under- 
took a survey of public and private 
facilities in different states, focusing 
on ol ganization, management, facılı- 
ties, technology, registration, training, 
certification and utilization 


A... studied, using qualitative 
research methodologies, was the user 
perspective, focusing on women’s 
perceptions of accessibility, availabil- 
ity and quality of services and con- 
fidentiality, consent, post-abortion 
contraception and the attitudes of 
service providers Aspects such as 
socio-economic and cultural factors, 
male responsibility, family dynamics 
and women’s decision-making capa- 
cities and processes were also exa- 
mined ın different studies under the 
project Community based studies in 
two states were undertaken for esti- 
mating the rate of abortion, resultant 
morbidity and mortality, and under- 
standing factors leading to spontane- 
ous abortion and reasons for induced 
abortions Thus, the research was vast 
and involved many research subjects 
Formal and informal and registered 
and unregistered service providers, 
administrators, service users, 1 € 
women, family members, community 
members all formed research subjects 
Each individual subject and group had 
to be placed in a context and ethical 
considerations addressed 

In the context of social science 
research in reproductive health, unlike 
biomedical research, the potential 
risks to research subjects are not usu- 
ally physiological Rather, research- 
ers need to be avvare of the dangers of 
exposing the subject to potential psy- 
chological, social harm or inconven- 
ience (Campbell et al 1999, p 77) 
The AAP had to ensure that the sub- 
Jects were not exposed to any psycho- 
logical stress or social harm Another 
concern was that the willingness of 
subjects to participate should not Jeo- 


pardize their prospects of future health 
care Two other major ethical issues 
were informed consent and confiden- 
tiality and privacy Finally, ethical ıs- 
sues related to incentives and rewards, 
public domain, accountability and 
responsibility were also considered 
in the project 


| n the research study, ethical consi- 
derations differed for different sub- 
yects Abortion service providers and 
administrators were one major cate- 
gory Underthe law, medical termina- 
tion of pregnancy can be carried out 
only in registered centres and by cer- 
tified medical practitioners In reality 
a vast number of service providers 
are neither registered nor certified 
Even well-qualified and trained prac- 
titioners are often reluctant to get 
themselvesregistered given the many 
complicated bureaucratic blocks and 
legal and administrative obligations 
It ıs known that a large proportion of 
the total abortions that take place ın the 
country are performed by unregis- 
tered qualified and not fully qualified 
medical practitioners The researchers 
had to deal mostly with unregistered 
service providers Therefore, gaining 
their confidence was crucial since 
they would not be willing to talk 
unless the researchers ensured confi- 
dentiality It became necessary not 
only to gain their confidence but also 
create a non-threatening environment 
for inquiry 

Arelated dilemma with respect 
to abortion service providers was that 
researchers had to undertake quality 
assessment in an invasive manner 
The assessment involvedentering the 
labour room, operation theatre and 
other related facilities to physically 
verify whetherthe appropriate stand- 
ard instruments existed and were 
being used by the service provider 
This was part ofthe agreed methodo- 
logy in which a checklist was con- 


structed to verify the availability of 
equipment and instruments Personal 
interviews with the administrator 
and service providers 1n each facility 
was an integral part of the research 
design While in the case of facilities 
in the public domain, the issue was 
one of obtaining permission from 
appropriate authorities including the 
administrator, 1n the case of private 
facilities such an assessment implied 
invading privacy Informed consent 
thus became important for this group 
of subjects 

Service users,1 e women, were 
the next most important subjects in 
this research. Social workers and 
health activists in the country point 
out that given the secrecy and often 
“shame” associated with abortion, 
womenrarely speak freely However, 
local women's groups and health 
workers do gain the confidence ofthe 
community and women may talk 
about their abortion experience to 
such persons Any study on abortion 
and related issues should, therefore, 
be designed such that important infor- 
mation is gathered in a gentle and non- 
judgemental manner 


FE. woman, abortion, willing or 
unwilling, 1s invariably a traumatic 
experience Research, which tries to 
capture the woman's perception about 
the abortion service, forces her to 
relive the experience This 1s a sensi- 
tive matter and hence creates ethical 
dilemmas whether or not to assess 
and record the experience However, 
having established the principle of 
essentiality, the implied ethical require- 
ment ın studies involving the women 
service users, was to ensure commu- 
nity and local organizations’ partner- 
ship Additionally, the principles of 
non-explottation, privacy, anonymuty 
and confidentiality and risk minumiza- 
tion had to be considered and estab- 
lished Thus, ethical guidelines in the 
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abortion assessment project were 
developed with deep appreciation of 
the subjects’ situation and context 


T. structure of evolving and main- 
taining ethical concerns in the AAP-I 
went through an important change 
right at the beginning In the initial 
stages of the project, ethics related 
issues were to be managed through 
a National Ethics Committee. But 
the Technical Advisory Committee 
(TAC), after long deliberations, deci- 
ded that the project management 
would work, not as a controlling and 
regulating agent with regard to the 
management of ethical issues by 
researchers, but as a guide and faci- 
litator Consequently, the decision 
was to constitute a Ethical Consul- 
tative Group (ECG) instead of the 
National Ethics Committee 

In its earlier incarnation, it 
would have been imperative for the 
committee to assume responsibility 
for all the functions of examining, 
approving, monitoring and evalua- 
ting the ethical concerns related to 
design, protocols and field conduct of 
the research in the case of each project 
partner But not only did the AAP-I 
cover a large number of projects under 
the facility surveys, qualitative studies 
and community-based assessments, 
the geographical spread was too huge 
to ensure complete coverage It was 
also unclear whether the proposed 
national committee was adequately 
equipped to undertake the task 

Finally, it was resolved that a 
consultative group would be more 
appropriate to handle ethical issues 
inthe proyect The ECG was expected 
to review all proposals and protocols 
from the ethics standpoint, provide 
assistance and training on ethical 
aspects to IEC of partner institutions 
and researchers wherever needed, 
monitor ethical concerns, review of 
reports submitted by researchers 


and through field visits as and when 
required, provide inputs on ethics in 
project workshops and meetings, 
address ethical dilemmas faced by 
researchers and act as a sounding 
board 


A workshop was organized with 
the project partners to discuss the role 
of the ECG It was agreed that the 
‘Ethical Guidelines for Social Science 
Research ın Health’ brought out by 
CEHAT ın November 2000 would 
serve as the standard guideline for 
AAP-I and its partners For the man- 
agement of ethical issues the follow- 
ing guidelines were agreed upon 

* On commencement of the project, 
all the collaborating institutions will 
mutually agree on a code of ethics to 
be followed during the course of the 
study and in dissemination of study 
findings 

* Taking informed consent of the res- 
pondent by communicating (verbally 
or in writing as the case may be) the 
objective of the study, how the infor- 
mation collected will be used and 
commitment to protect the identity of 
respondents 

! Protect the identity of the provider/ 
respondent by using code numbers 
instead of name of the facility sur- 
veyed, name of the service provider 
and identity of the respondent 

1 Data generated in this project will be 
presented only in a tabulated form 
Individual case studies/information 
will be stored carefully, protected and 
not made public 

1 Data collected through this study 
will be available for use of research- 
ers, women's health advocates, the 
government and any other stake- 
holder To this end, efforts will be 
made to ensure the tabulated data 
and the reports are available with all 
thecollaborating institutions, donors, 
the government and if possible, on 
the internet website 


In all studies supported under 
the AAP-I, ethical review was manda- 
tory À separate checklist was deve- 
loped addressing the following issues 
formation of an institutional/project 
ethics committee, identification of 
social, economic and psychological 
risks involved, steps takento mitigate 
risks, if any, maintaining confidenti- 
ality, mode and process of obtaining 
consent, sampling design and selec- 
tion of subject, means proposed for 
voluntary participation, whether 
remuneration was proposed for par- 
ticipants, 1f yes, justification and 
details, methods of data sharing and 
credit assignments for the research, 
andsensitizing the field investigators 
onethical concerns 


E eus the project did not 
include any component that might 
involve bodily harm to the research 
subject, thus ruling out any physi- 
ological risk Psychological pressure 
was envisaged only in cases where 
the studies involved intensive interac- 
tion with women, which as stated ear- 
lier, would have implied reliving the 
experience Since the essentiality ot 
research was established, all project 
partners were advised to approach 
the women respondents with full 
understanding and empathy rather 
than give an impression of a superior 
person demanding information The 
principle ot knowledgeable and pro- 
fessional researcher was also adhered 
to rather strictly, alongside maintain- 
ing the principle of privacy, anony- 
mity and confidentiality This helped 
significantly reduce the psycholo- 
gical risk 

There was some discussion on 
who is best suited to do research on 
such sensitive subjects Persons from 
research institutions without a back- 
ground of action research would face 
a quandary if the respondents shared 
immediate or related health problems 


and requested for or expected health 
service Should research thus be con- 
ducted only ın areas where some 
organization was providing health 
services? The committee resolved that 
as far as possible research should be 
taken up only in areas where some 
partner agency was active and could 
ensure health related services or 
proper guidance if some sei vices were 
sought orexpected in the course ofthe 
research inquiry 


T. most important ethical consi- 
deratton in health research involving 
human subjects relates to informed 
consent, whether the participant/ 
respondent actually understands what 
isexpected of herand hasthe freedom 
to refuse, even after agreeing to par- 
ticipate in the study How should one 
go about taking written consent be- 
cause there are serious ethical ques- 
tions regarding identity? In the case 
of tribal populations, the process of 
taking informed consent is different 
since they constitute a separate group 
with different background and socio- 
cultural practices This was particu- 
larly relevant for Mizoram Similarly, 
in rural societies, getting women to 
sign papers is a near impossible 
requirement 

The ECG decided that the sub- 
jects must be fully informed about the 
research and what the study expects 
fromthem and then seek oral consent 
if written consent was not possible 
A related concern was how to ensure 
that oral consent was taken because 
the researcher may simply claim that 
the consent had been secured Hence, 
it was decided that the oral consent 
should be taken in the presence of 
another member ofthe research team 
This 1equirement was also expected to 
improve compliance It was further 
decided that the researcher should 
ensure that the subject remained free 
to withdraw at any time 


The ECG deliberated one more 
important ethical consideration — 
about incentives, rewards and decep- 
tion The discussion was mainly 
around the issue of subyect”s time and 
opportunity cost Should the subject 
be compensated” Or gıven ana priori 
incentive? The ECG resolved that the 
matter be left to the agency conduct- 
ing research, but a separate question 
was incorporated in the ethics review 
ın which the agency had to justify if 
any incentive and rewards were con- 
sidered As for to deception or decoy, 
it was decided that deception may be 
used with caution while protocols 
were being pre-tested and sample 
selections made 

The ECG reviewed the submis- 
sions made by all researchers involved 
in facility surveys, qualitative and 
community studies and provided 
feedback on ethical aspects to help 
improve ethics management in the 
project ECG members also attended 
training workshops conducted by 
some partners The ethical dilemmas 
arising ın the field had to be mostly 
resolved by researchers and the pro- 
ject ethics committee The research- 
ers were expected to document the 
entire ethics related experience in 
the project report 


I. the context of the ethical guide- 
lines brought out by the National 
Committee, Sunita Bandewar has an 
interesting comment Shesays “This 
neither means that ethical principles 
were disregarded in earlier research, 
nor does it mean that all research here- 
after will be ethical’ (S Bandewar 
2000) While true as a general state- 
ment, in the specific context of AAP- 
I, the question whether ethics could be 
maintained needs scrutiny There are 
two ways in which one can respond 
One, social science research in health 
18 yet to come to grips with the han- 
dling of ethical issues 1n a research 


project As notedatthe beginning, this 
need is still not formally reflected 
in the apex social science research 
institutions For instance, most social 
science research organizations — non- 
profit and for profit (consultancy 
organizations) — do not have a ınstıtu- 
tional ethics committee for ethical 
review The IECs are found mostly 
in organizations conducting only 
medical research At least in AAP-I, a 
beginning was made to foreground 
the need for institutional arrange- 
ments to address ethical concerns 
Projectethicscommittees were formed 
in all such cases where the IECs did 
notexist Thus, an important accom- 
plishment of the project has been that 
asection of social science researchers 
and the institutions with which they 
are affiliated have been sensitized to 
such concerns 


T. second way of responding to the 
question of maintaining ethical guide- 
lines in the project ıs to analyzethe role 
actually played by the ECG constı- 
tuted under the AAP-I, and whether 
the project/institutional ethics com- 
mıttees performed adequately In this 
context, ıt needs to be admitted that 
the handling of the ethical aspects in 
the project was perhaps inadequate, 
though not because of any lack of 
understanding about the issues invol- 
vedinabortion research 

CEHAT and other researchers 
had rich knowledge and experience 
about the ethical issues and concerns 
in abortion research and could agree 
upon aconcise framework and evolve 
a fairly comprehensive checklist 
out of this knowledge. Each partner 
agency also tried to address the ethi- 
cal concerns by incorporating them 
into their design and instruments 
of research The inadequacy at the 
AAP-I level can be explained largely 
because of the inability ofthe ECG to 
undertake a comprehensive review 
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and obtain adequate field level feed- 
back 

Nevertheless, all proyect part- 
ners did seek revtevv of the ethical con- 
siderations that had been done under 
the project Both the facility studies 
spread across six states and the two 
community studies obtained informed 
consent from the research subJects 
Three partners obtained written and 
five oral consent In the qualitative 
studies involving women service users 
and their family members, five part- 
ners took oral consent, two obtained 
written consent from the participants 
and one partner obtained both oral 
and written consent 


M... serious ethical dilemmas 
arose in case of facility studies where 
the service providing doctors had to 
be interviewed Privacy could not be 
maintained ın all cases Most often 
doctors answered queries from re- 
searchers while examining patients 
Theresearchercould choose to revisit, 
but during each revisit faced the same 
situation. It was thus practically 1m- 
possible to interview the doctor in pri- 
vate In some cases the doctors were 
unwilling to admit that they provided 
abortion services This was mainly in 
the case of private practitioners who 
though formally qualified, were not 
registered The research inquiry had 
thus to rely on information from sec- 
ondary sources and service users 

The qualitative studies involv- 
ing women subjects gave rise to a dif- 
ferent problem Though the women 
gave consent and were also convinced 
about their freedom to withdraw, they 
were unable to comprehend how 
and why they were identified for case 
interviews They were also apprehen- 
sive. about the use of information col- 
lected The most common dilemma 
was that the subjects demanded or 
expected that the researchers would 
arrange for health services, such as 
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diagnostic and treatment camps, for 
their problems The pure researchers 
too faced a peculiar dilemma Women 
subjects, in a group discussion deal- 
ing with the subject, would often res- 
pond in full detail However, when 
interviewed separately, often denied 
any personal experience of abortion 
This sometimes pushed the research- 
ers into using more aggressive, and 
thereby intrusive interview tech- 
niques 


The ECG was unable to provide 
adequate support to resolve the dilem- 
mas arising ın the field This was 
partly because the model ofa National 
Ethics Committee was given up right 
at the beginning Under the ECG 
model, it was agreed to evolve acom- 
monly agreed checklist and undertake 
areview The ECG, upon reviewing 
the submissions made by the research- 
ers for ethical issues under the com- 
monly agreed format, found that there 
was often a need for detailed infor- 
mation to understand the processes 
However, given the time constraints, 
ıt was not possible for the ECG to con- 
tinue with a comprehensive review 
of the submissions, or attempt a reso- 
lution of dilemmas in the field, despite 
being approached by the researchers 
Thus at the project level, the ECG 
cannot confidently claim that all the 
reported processes and steps were 
carried out in each project as required 
and mutually agreed 

It must also be admitted that the 
modalities for ethical review by the 
ECG could have been laid down more 
precisely at the beginning when pro- 
tocols were being finalized and 
detailed proposals along with the 
ethics checklist were coming in In 
fact, it was envisaged that some guid- 
ance and review would take place 
in the training programme for field 
investigators However, even such 
participation was limited Overall, 


since the submissions made by 
researchers did not contain all the 
necessary details and ECG members 
could not visit all the locations, the 
ethics related review remained some- 
what incomplete 


Ths had implications for the role 
of ECG members at the time of pres- 
entation of draft results and discus- 
sions in the subsequent workshops 
The ECG was in no position to verify 
whether ethical guidelines were 
adhered to ın actual practice because 
it did not have complete initial data 
Thus, both for the purposes of initial 
and post implementation review of 
ethical concerns in the project, the 
ECG could at best play a limited role 

What are the lessons from this 
experience? While a National Ethics 
Committee model may prove imprac- 
tical because no single committee can 
realistically guide, oversee and intro- 
duce corrections in ethics manage- 
ment of a large project, even the less 
ambitious ECG model is likely to fail 
if members are unwilling or unable 
to commit necessary time 
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ABORTION remains asensitive mat- 
ter ın most countries, receiving con- 
siderable international attention not 
only as a public health concern but 
also as an ethical/moral/religious 
issue Public discussion on abortion 
has either centred on declining sex 
ratios and sex selective abortion or on 
the proliferation of clinics across 
urban India Unfortunately, there 1s 
much less public debate on abortion 
related morbidity and mortality des- 
pite several national programmes and 
campaigns for safe motherhood 

As BelaGanatra points outin her 
study, ‘Abortion 1s also a singularly 
difficult topic to research, even legal 
“abortion seeking” remains a private, 
sensitive act with negative moral and 
emotional connotations that sets it 
apart from other reproductive health 
treatment seeking Itis not surprising 
then that much of available literature 
in India focuses on the secondary 
analysis of official data or on the study 
of easily accessible urban hospital 
populations '! Therefore, attempting 
anationwide research study on quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects of abor- 
tion—from both the provider's as well 
as women’s perspective was not easy 


Managing abortion research 


VIMALA RAMACHANDRAN 


Given the volatile nature of this 
issue, especially in a world where 
ethnic, religious and community iden- 
tities have gained greater legitimacy 
ın politics, researchers and activists 
have shied away from initiating a 
public debate on abortion Some argue 
that this may push the clock back and 
women will face a setback 1n repro- 
ductiverights This concern acquired 
a sense of urgency in light of the US 
government's threat to withdraw 
support for research on abortion and 
support to international (including 
multilateral agencies like UNFPA) 
organizations that work on abortion 
andrelated 1ssues 

The post-ICPD Cairo (Septem- 
ber 1994) conference period created 
anew window of opportunity in İndia 
The Government of India's decision 
inthe post Cairo phase (1996) to intro- 
duce a more comprehensive Repro- 
ductive and Child Health (RCH) 
programme ın place of vertical safe 


1 Bela Ganatra ‘Abortion research in India 

What we know and what we need to know', 
in Radhika Ramasubban and Shireen J 

Jejeebhoy (eds ) Women's Reproductive 
Health in India. Rawat Publications, Jaipur 
and New Delhi, 2000 
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motherhood, child survival and fam- 
ily planning programmes gave wom- 
en’s health advocates an opportunity 
to re-establish the importance of a 
holistic approach 


D.... supporting the govern- 
ment'sefforts (World Bank, European 
Community, Swedish International 
Development Cooperation Agency, 
DANIDA and DFID) highlight the 
importance of looking at abortion- 
related mortality and morbidity as a 
partofthe RCH package Thıscreated 
à favourable climate in the country 
to examine the issue from different 
dimensions and work towards making 
abortion safe In the last six years the 
Government of India and various state 
governments too have attempted to 
develop district-specific plans for 
RCH programmes These efforts have 
been noteworthy and administrators 
are trying to grapple with hitherto 
unexplored public policy issues It 
may be some years before the effort 
will bear fruit, but given the present 
public policy climate in the country, 
the trend is positive 

The 2001 Census jolted the gov- 
ernment and civil society alike — an 
alarming decline in the juvenile sex 
ratio from 971 in 1981 to 945 in 1991 
and 927 ın 2001 made national as 
well as international headlines The 
release of provisional Census 2001 
figures was followed by a series of 
national as well as regional meetings 
to understand this alarming trend and 
evolve policy instruments to reverse 
it This led to a renewed interest in 
enforcing The Prenatal Diagnostic 
Techniques (Regulation and Pre- 
vention of Misuse) Act (PNDT Act) 
enacted in [994 by the Government of 
India for the regulation of the use of 
prenatal diagnostic techniques and 
prevent its misuse for the purpose of 
prenatal sex determination leading to 
female foeticide 


Abortion 


In the last 15 years women's 
health advocates have tried to draw 
the attention of policy-makers and 
administrators to a range of issues 
relatedto abortion in orderto improve 
the availability, safety and use of ser- 
vices, including 
' abortion perceived as an extension 
of the government’s population sta- 
bilization programme, 

* tendency to use abortion as yet 
another means of family planning, 

1 growing trend ın many areas towards 
sex selective abortion, 

* inadequate safe abortion facilities 
within reach of the majority of poor 
women in rural and urban areas, 

* dearth of medically approved abor- 
tion providers and registered facili- 
ties, 

i inadequacy of post-abortion family 
planning counselling and services, 
and 

! abortion not perceived asa women’s 
health issue among policy-makers and 
service providers 


G... the above trend ın India, 
there was a feeling that ıt was an oppor- 
tune time to initiate a nationwide 
debate on abortion While the climate 
was tavourable to initiate debate 
among key stakeholders, a lack of 
reliable information, wide regional 
variations, rural-urban differences 
and a thin research base made it dıffı- 
cult for policy-makers, administrators 
and women’s health advocates to 
develop strategic interventions There 
1s little dialogue between different 
stakeholders and ıt 1s not uncommon 
to see registered service providers, 
unregistered/untrained practitioners, 
women’s health advocates, popu- 
lation control lobby, public health 
advocates and others working at 
cross-purposes 

To fill the gap in ourunderstand- 
ing of the ground reality with respect 
to induced abortion in India and to cre- 


ate evidence-based body of know- 
ledge, the Abortion Assessment 
Project India (AAP-T) was designed 
as a multicentric research study ? 
This study was designed in collabora- 
tion with the Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare, Government of India. 
and funded jointly by Ford Founda- 
tion, Rockefeller Foundation and 
MacArthur Foundation The project 
was housed in Cehat, Mumbai and 
Health Watch, Jaipur The main objec- 
tives ofthe project were 

* review government policy towards 
abortion care, availability of funds, its 
flow and policy/programme environ- 
ment in the country, including family 
planning and abortion care, 

* assess and analyze abortion services, 
including organization, management, 
facilities, technology, registration, 
training, certification and utilization 
in the public and private sector, 

* study user perspectives with special 
focus on women’s perceptions of 
quality, availability, accessibility 
(including barriers to utilization of 
safe abortion facilities), confidential- 
ity, consent, post-abortion contracep- 
tion and attitude of service providers, 
* study social, economic and cultural 
factors that influence decision mak- 
ing 1mpactof changing social values, 
male responsibility, family dynamics 
and decision-making, 

* documentcosting and finance issues 
related to the above, and 

* estimate the rate of abortion, result- 
ant morbidity and mortality and rea- 
sons for induced abortion 


A. the outset, ıt was acknowledged 
that abortion 1s not only a sensitive 
issue, but that a vast number of ser- 
vice providers are not registered 
Therefore, gaining their confidence 


2 The study was designed in 1998-99 by a 
team led by Vimala Ramachandran, then a 
visiting faculty at IIHMR, Jaipur The late 
Dr Ruksekesh Maru, then Director The 


would be important Given the preva- 
lent political and administrative cli- 
mate in the country, certification/ 
registration 1s contentious, unregis- 
tered providers may not be willing to 
talk unless the researchers ensure 
complete confidentiality This neces- 
Sitates that the study adhere to strict 
ethical criteria and ensure confidenti- 
ality, crucial not only to gain the con- 
fidence of service providers, but also 
create anon-threatening environment 
for inquiry 

Researchers and social activists 
point out that given the secrecy and 
often ‘shame’ associated with abor- 
tion, women do not speak freely How- 
ever, if a local woman's group or a 
heath worker has gained the confi- 
dence of the community, women are 
more willing to talk about their abor- 
tion experience Therefore, the study 
did not rely on researchers alone, but 
tried to work with social groups that 
have established a rapport with 
women We were aware of the need to 
design data/information gathering 
tools to facilitate data collection in a 
gentle and non-judgemental manner 


A technical advisory committee 
consisting of researchers, providers 
and nominees of GOI and ICMR 
was constituted to guide and monitor 
the proyect All proposals, research 
protocols and ethical guidelines were 


Indian Institute of Health Management 
Research, Jaipur (IIHMR) negotiated a plan- 
ning grant with Michael Koenig ot Ford Foun- 
dation to prepare a proposal tor an abortion 
assessment project after consulting important 
stakeholders in India 


3 TACMembers Kamini Rao (FOGSI), Leela 
Visaria. (HealthWatch), Manisha Gupte 
(Masum), Padmini Swaminathan (MIDS), 
RN Gupta (ICMR), Ravi Duggal (Cehat), 
Di Saramma Thomas Mathai (Consultant in 
Material & Child Health), Sudarshan Iyengar 
(GIDR) Sudha Tiwari (Parivar Seva Sanstha), 
Thelma Narayan (Community Health Cell), 
Vimala Ramachandran (Health-Watch) and 
Narika Namshum (MOHFW, GOT) 


reviewed and approved by the TAC 
The following stakeholders were rep- 
resented ın the TAC 5 Policy-makers 
and administrators who are involved 
inthe decision-making process related 
to medical standards for abortion care 
(MOHFW, GOI and ICMR), medical 
community represented by FOGSI, 
family planning service providers 
(Parıvar Seva Sanstha), community- 
based organizations and women's 
health advocates, social science and 
medical researchers, and demogra- 
phers and family planning advocates 
(members ofthe population lobby) 


T. TAC was oftheunanimous view 
that AAP-I should adhere to strict 
ethical guidelines While medical 
research ın India 1s normally under- 
taken within the framework of Indian 
Council of Medical Research's ethi- 
cal guidelines, this practice is not 
prevalent in social science research 
The TAC was of the view that this 
project should mark a departure and 
adopt a code of ethics for research on 
abortion and related issues 

To this end, the TAC recom- 
mended formation of an Ethics Com- 
mittee to “ review all proposals and 
protocols from an ethics standpoint, 
provide assistance and training on 
ethicalaspects to IEC of partner insti- 
tutions and researchers whenever 
needed, monitor ethical concerns 


4 Ethics Consultative Group Dr Sudarshan 
Iyengar (representing the TAC), Dr S V Joga 
Rao (National Law School ot India Univer- 
sity, Bangalore), Dr Sanjay Gupte (Chairper- 
son, Ethics and Medico-legal Committee, 
FOGSI, Pune), Dr Vasantha Muthuswamı 
(expert on Bio-medical Ethics DDG(SG), 
Indian Council of Medical Research, New 
Delhi), Dr Ritu Priya (researcher and aca- 
demician, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi), Padma Prakash (Deputy Editor, 
Economic and Political Weekly, Mumbai), 
Dr VR Muraleedharan (researcher and aca- 
demictan, Department ot Humanities, Indian 
Institute of Technology, Chennaı) and DrAmar 
Jesanı (independent researcher and ethicist, 
Mumbaı) 


through review of reports submitted 
by researchers and through field 
visits as and when required, provide 
inputs on ethics in project workshops 
and meetings, and address ethical 
dilemmas faced by researchers and 
act as a sounding board 

On commencement of the 
project, all the collaborating institu- 
tions came together and agreed on a 
code of ethics to be followed during 
the course of the study and in dissemi- 
nation of study findings Among the 
1mportant protocols agreed upon were 
informed consent, protecting the iden- 
tity ofthe respondent abortion seek- 
ers as well as abortion care providers, 
data to be presented only in a tabulated 
form, and narratives used only after 
the identity of the respondent and his/ 
herareais camouflaged An important 
decision taken was that the data col- 
lected through this study would be 
available for use of researchers, wom- 
en’s health advocates, the government 
and any other stakeholder To this 
end, tabulated data and the reports will 
be made available on the Cehat web- 
site A separate budget provision 
was made to ensure the 1mplementa- 
tion of the code of ethics developed by 
Cehat and discussed and finalized 
by the TAC 


G... the prevailing situation of 
abortion services and the changing 
perception and values of the commu- 
nity, the national assessment study 
covered not only a wide geographic 
area but also tried to capture the vart- 
ous dimensions of the problem There 
are five dimensions to this study 

An overview paper on policy related 
issues, series of working papers based 
on existing data/research, multi- 
centric facility survey ın six states, 
namely Rajasthan, Haryana, Kerala, 
MadhyaPradesh, Mizoram and Orissa, 
qualitative studies on specific issues 
to compliment the multicentric stu- 
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dies A total of nine qualitative stud- 
ies were commissioned, community 
based studies (among other issues) to 
estimate abortion rate 1n Maharashtra 
and Tamil Nadu, and dissemination 
and advocacy 

It was hoped that a five-pronged 
approach would capture the complex 
situation as it obtains on the ground, 
provide policy-makers, administra- 
tors and medical professionals valu- 
able insights into abortion care and 
help identify areas for public policy 
intervention and advocacy 

The project that commenced in 
August 2000 is now nearing comple- 
tion Managing such a vast project 
with multiple partners wasachalleng- 
ing experience. Multicentric and 
multi-stakeholder research is not 
only about gathering and analyzing 
data, it ıs also about keeping a diverse 
group together, managing people and 
managing the politics of different 
agendas and people holding different 
views The legitimacy of such an 
ambitious project ultimately depends 
on itsabi-lity to carry people along and 
keepthemtogether 

Given that almost all the mem- 
bers of the two key project manage- 
ment committees — TAC and ECG — 
are protessionals with a tight work 
schedule, bringing them together for 
meetings, ensuring thatthem informed 
and keeping the government is kept in 
the loop was 1ndeed an uphill task 
Equally, balancing the priorities of 
professional researchers/academi- 
cians with that of social activists was 
noteasy Unlike large national surveys 
like NHFS, many of our partners were 
not professional researchers Build- 
ing the research capabilities of actı- 
vist groups who were partners in the 
qualitative studies demanded some 
handholding As we are reaching the 
end, we realize that it was not always 
possibletoensure good quality reports 
—eventhough the qualitative 1nforma- 
tion gathered was fairly good 


A note 


‘What 1 know of the divine science and Holy Scripture, 1 learnt in 
woods and fields ' 
St Bernard Epistel 106 


THIS note is based on two true life case histories drawn 
from the study ‘Abortion Seekers and Informal Ser- 
vice Providers’—conducted by Karuna Trust, Yelandur 
both in tribal and non-tribal areas such as B R Hills, 
Yelandur, T Narasipur taluk and Kollegal taluk of 
Chamarajanagar district during August 2002 and A pril 
2003 through focal group discussions 

Basamma became a widow when she had con- 
ceived forthe third time The death of heralcoholic hus- 
band, coupled with the responsibility of hertwo young 
children, forced Basamma who was barely leading a 
hand-to-mouth existence to go to Ketamma She 
requested Ketamma for herbal medication to induce 
an abortion Ketamma who had been giving Aasiru 
soppına aushadhı or ‘the green herbal medicine’ orally 
to abortion-seeking women for over three decades, 
resides in Kanneri Colony of B R Hills She 1s unedu- 
cated and belongs to the Soliga community Ketamma 
had become known tothe womenfolk because of *word 
of mouth’ publicity and had learnt the procedure of giv- 
ing ‘hasiru soppina aushadhı' as a family tradition 

After receiving confirmation that she (Basamma) 
was still in her 10th week of pregnancy and drawing 
on her own ability to assess the duration of pregnancy, 
Ketamma administered the herbal medication to 
Basamma orally for three consecutive days inducing 
abortion The induced abortion was uneventful and 


Basammaresumed earning a livelihood by the | Oth day 
after the abortion 

However, for the last five years Ketamma, who 
is now 70 years old, has stopped giving herbal medi- 
cation because of poor eyesight (kannu manjagi- 
ruvudu) Her age and reduced eyesight has prevented 
her from gathering the medicinal plants and preparing 
the medication Throughout her service to ‘abortion 
seekers’, Ketamma followed her own ethics of not 
giving the green herbal medicine to women whose 
pregnancies had advanced beyond 12 weeks This ina 
way prevented the women who voluntarily sought 
abortion inducing medicines from developing any 
complications 

Doddatayamma of Gumball: village 1s an elderly 
woman aged around 65 years Doddatayamma started 
her job as an abortion service provider to the needy 
women about three decades back About 30 years back 
when I still had not got into this profession of giving 
abortion inducing kashaaya (decoction of herbal medi- 
cine), an unmarried girl who had become pregnant 
begged meto help herout Since her parents were una- 
ware of their daughter's plight and the man who was 
responsible forher pregnancy was already married and 
had disowned this teenage girl, I took her to an experi- 
enced ‘abortion causing herbal medicine provider’ in 
anear by village called Kestur The girl was only two 
months pregnant, I looked after her fora week to make 
sure that she did not suffer from any complications 
after having the abortion 
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Doddatayamma had learnt to prepare the herbal 
decoction from the same lady (who provided the 
herbal medicine to the girl who was helped by 
Doddatayamma) and started working as a abortion 
service provider Doddatayamma also gave herbal 
medication to women who had delayed expulsion of 
placenta, following delivery at home 

Usually women who seek oral herbal medicine 
from Doddatayamma would abort after consuming 
the herbs for two or three days If the woman did not 
get a stomach ache or hotte novu (abdominal pain as 
a result of uterine contraction prior to abortion) 
Doddatayamma would mash fresh ginger (shunt) 
and mix the mashed ginger with yaggery which would 
induceastomach ache,1 e 1nduce uterine contractions, 
thus leading to abortion Doddatayamma would only 
give medicine to women who were no more than 16 
weeks pregnant 

Though Doddatayammano longer gives abortion 
inducing herbal medicine, she has trained a couple of 
women whoare in their early forties to provide the same 
services Doddatayamma was forced to give up her pro- 
fession by her sons, when one of them accused her of 
being responsible for his wife losing two of their chil- 
dren because she helped other women to get their preg- 
nancies terminated! 

Nowadays, if any woman wants to undergo termi- 
nation of pregnancy, Doddatayamma takes them to 
Ashwini Hospital in Kollegal and requests the doctor 
toconduct an abortion Doddatayamma receives Rs 50 
foreach case of MTP conducted by the doctor whenever 
sheaccompanies the pregnant woman 

Ketamma and Doddatayamma represent a cat- 
egory of ISPs or informal service providers of abor- 
tions—theirtribe having existed from time immemorial 
in the villages and tribal areas 

Who are the women who seek abortions from 
women ISPs? According to the study conducted in 
Gumballı village, B R Hills and tribal areas of Kollegal 
taluk, women seek abortions in order to have spacing 
between pregnancies Also, when there 1s failure of 
contraception, when women are deserted and ill- 
treated by alcoholic husbands, when women have 
given birth to mentally or physically disabled children 
the phobia of having one more such child prompts them 
to goin for an abortion, and when the pregnancy is due 
to an extramarital affair or 1s illegal as in the case of 
widows or unmarried teenage girls 

What are the methods used by women ISPs to 
induce abortion? Abortion is induced by oral admınıs- 
tiation of herbal medicine, usually given for a duration 


of three to fourdays Occasionally abortion 15 conducted 
by ISPs by introducing astick into the uterus 

What makes women ISPs who give herbal abortion 
inducing medicines popular in villages and tribal areas? 
Women ISPs are compassionate towards an abortion- 
seeking pregnant woman's plight They maintain strict 
confidentiality about the identity of the woman wish- 
ing toundergo abortion, which provides a much needed 
‘emotional security blanket’ to the patient Herbal 
medicine providers for ‘abortion-induction’ are very 
experienced and inexpensive Such ISPs sometimes do 
not demand anything except some foodgrains or old 
clothes for their services No serious complications 
have been reported from women who have utilized 
such services in the past three decades 

Herbal abortion-inducing medicine providers 
(1e women ISPs) follow their own code of ethics of 
inducing abortion in women whose pregnancy 1s 
usually below 16 weeks duration The occasional com- 
plication reported following such abortion is only pro- 
longed uterine bleeding but such women have been 
admitted to hospitals by women ISPs and timely treat- 
menthas been provided on each occasion 

The 3-Cs that make a traditional woman ISP 
popular among abortion seekers are confidentiality, 
compassion, and cost effectiveness 

Though one ofthe major causes of maternal mor- 
tality 1s unsafe abortion practices, there has been a 
dearth of community-based studies to understand the 
nature of abortion inductions Hence, there 1s a need 
toexamine and continually evaluate the role played by 
the informal providers of abortion services 

Though there is a declining trend in seeking infor- 
mal abortion providers’ services, even now a consi- 
derable amount of abortion services continue to be 
undertaken by them The timely intervention by women 
ISPs (below 12-14 weeks of pregnancy of an abortion 
seeker) probably explains the lower rate of complica- 
tions intheir services. İtisalsotmperative to understand 
the nature and efficacy of the herbal medicines widely 
used by the informal providers through further research 
The study conducted by the Karuna Trust recommends 
that there 1s a need to create a legal environment to 
encompass the services of the ISPs along with other 
MTP servıcesand toregularıze and provide training pro- 
grammes for women ISPs by the government, similar 
to the dais training programme Finally, clinical trials 
need to be organized to assess the efficacy of herbal 
medicines in inducing ‘safe abortions’ 


- Veena Bharathi 


Books 


WE THE BILLION: A Social Psychological Pers- 
pective on India’s Population by RaginiSen Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 2003 


THE National Population Policy (NPP) 2000 signifies 
a marked departure in the governmental approach 
towards population and related issues 1n India On 
paper, the NPP 1s a model of political correctness It 
underplays the role of targets, brings into focus gen- 
der and reproductive health issues, and recognizes 
the need for participatory and need-based planning at 
the local levels How much of it was translated into 
action and whether it had any significant impact on 
the mindset of policy and programme people who 
shape and implement programmes is, however, another 
issue Most subsequent evidence, including several 
state policies, do not reflect the national policy con- 
cerns They are inward looking and largely demo- 
graphically driven, suggesting the marginalization 
of this important document and of those who believe 
ın the inherent principles of this document People, 
including intellectuals and opinion makersatthe high- 
est level, continue to remain obsessed with numbers 
and defy what 1s envisaged 1n our own policy docu- 
ments Thereisacontinued emphasis on a programme 
which 1s, by and large, de-linked from the local cultural 
milieu and incapable of responding to women's needs 

It 1s evident, therefore, that having a right kind 
of policy document alone 1s not sufficient There 1s a 
need for continued advocacy and education of people, 
particularly of those who are into policy-making and 


programme implementation Atthe same time, the need 
for theory-driven yet practical, simple and culturally 
relevant interventions cannot be over-emphasized 

We the Billion by Ragını Sen responds to pre- 
cisely this need Written lucidly and unambiguously, 
the book argues for a comprehensive and holistic 
approach and reminds that a panic response to popu 
lation growth should be substituted by a more consi- 
dered and evidence based approach in line with our 
own most recent policy document The book presents 
ablueprint of abehaviourchange communication cam- 
paign and makes suggestions for structural changes 

The book begins with a discussion of the popu- 
lation explosion and underscores the underlying causes 
with emphasis on structural issues Her analysis of 
successive population policies points to the need for a 
high quality and responsive service delivery as a meas- 
ure to fix accountability in the system rather than plac- 
ing onus on individuals and couples to restrict their 
family size 

She further argues that the programme should 
be based upon a careful understanding of social, cul- 
tural and psychological aspects of reproductive health 
and presents a detailed framework for population 
communication based on what 1s known as theory 
of social representation This approach focuses on 
*transformatıve” rather than on purely ‘informative’ 
processes involving assimilation or personification 
of new knowledge into the system and then evolving 
an 1mage or symbol that represents the culture and 
becomes part of social reality In this way people are 
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not handed down simple messages but information 
that is part of their reality. She provides empirical data 
forthe application of this theory 

Of particular interest is her reading of various 
media campaigns An interesting analysis of posters 
and audio-visual campaigns on family planning is pre- 
sented to demonstrate how some campaigns that use 
symbols and languages derived from the local milieu 
are more effective than the others On the basis of 
thorough analysis, she advocates reviving some ofthe 
powerful campaigns on immunization that were car- 
ried out in the eighties and went beyond ‘family plan- 
ning’ Itisironicalthatin thiseraofreproductive health, 
onerarely witness effective communication campaigns 
unlike during the family planning phase 

The empirical work presented in this book pro- 
vides ample evidence to argue for a culturally sensi- 
tive women-oriented approach While one cannot 
escape noticing her anxiety about the growth and size 
of population, she mustbe complimented for bringing 
back the focus on a social representation approach in 
the making of a comprehensive strategy to address 
reproductive health issues 


Ravi K. Verma 


UNSETTLING MEMORIES: Narratives of 
India’s ‘Emergency’ by Emma Tarlo Permanent 
Black, Delhi, 2003 


“THE Emergency occupies an unusual place in the 
Indian past It has been much mythologized but little 
studied Too recent to be of interest to historians yet 
too distant to have attracted the attention of other 
social scientists, it has somehow slipped through the 
netof academic disciplines ” 

Foran event that, more in its end rather than the 
beginning, has been conventionally heralded as a 
watershed in modern Indian politicallife, this appears 
astrange statement And yet, a little reflection would 
show that there ıs more than a grain of truth to the com- 
ment As Emma'Tarlo discusses later in the book, we 
broadly havetwo sets ofnarratives aboutthe 18 month 
period The first, originating primarily in the period 
and usually by those vvell-ınclıned towards the regime, 
focuses on the gains of the Emergency We are told how 
the preceding period was a dark one, with right-wing 
andreactionary forces coming togetherto create chaos, 
*destroy the unity ofthe country and damage its secu- 
larfabrıc ' Suchnarratives foreground the valiant strug- 
gle by Indira Gandhi and her regime to not just defeat 


the conspiracy but administer a needed dose of disci- 
pline to an otherwise increasingly lawless and ungov- 
ernable polity and society 

The contra view, which claimed prominence in 
the first flush of the post-Emergency period, 1977 to 
1980, foregrounds both the micro and macro horrors 
—the abrogation of civil rights and freedoms, the sus- 
pension of the political process, the jailing, torture 
and killing of individuals — and the heroism sympto- 
matic of the resistance Central to this story are not 
Just the machinations of Indira Gandhi, her son Sanjay 
(crown prince?), and the cabal exercising unlimited 
power, but equally the pain perpetrated on the ‘masses’ 
through demolition of urban slums and shanty towns 
as also ın subjecting them to a coercive family plan- 
ning drive . 

Neither view, as the book discusses, 1s without 
its flaws Tarlo’s narrative ‘seeks to articulate the 
experiences and perceptions of ordinary people who 
found themselves caught ın the twists and turns of a 
bleak historical moment ’ These are the men and 
women who, by dint of poverty and circumstance, 
were targeted ın the mass slum clearance and sterili- 
zation drives, ubiquitous in Delhi during the Emer- 
gency It1s somewhat ironic that despite paeans to the 
‘masses’, the ordinary people who ‘silently’ helped 
overthrow a ‘dictatorial’ regime, their personal render- 
ings of the event have neither been written nor heard 
We now have to rely on a British anthropologist, 
more than a quarter century after the event, to bring the 
common citizen centre-stage 

This 1s an unusual book — ın its methodological 
approachasalsothe many small and large conclusions 
Very briefly, the exercise involved intensive fieldwork, 
both archival and interviews, 1n Welcome Colony, one 
of the many resettlement sites that came up during that 
period to house the close to 700,000 individuals who 
were uprooted ın the drive to clean up and sanitize 
the city Today, Welcome may appear like many other 
low-infrastructure and service ‘ghettos’ that mark 
settlements on the city’s periphery, at that stage 1t was 
close to wilderness Many of those relocated to Wel- 
come had suffered dislocation and displacement 
earlier Without adequate shelter and distanced from 
sites of employment and income, they must have 
suffered many hardships*In addition, many of them 
were subjected to a coercive and insensitive steriliza- 
tion drive, forced either to undergo sterilization them- 
selves or deliver cases ın lieu 

The site of archival research was, surprisingly, 
the record room of the slum department Working 


through the dusty, often incomplete, files, Emma 
Tarlo and her assistant reconstruct an amazing, though 
depressing, take on how individuals sought and 
acquired possession of small plots of land to house 
themselves and/or their enterprises — the bribery, the 
wheeling-dealing, the role of petty officialdom, the 
netas, the interface of the municipal corporation/ 
development authority with the family planning drive 
and soon 

This reconstruction 1s complemented by inter- 
views — memory as fragments, fraught with ambigui- 
ties and formulated within the context of wider 
experiences and agendas “They testify not only to the 
state”s targeting of the poor during the Emergency, but 
also to the active role played by many of the poor in 
perpetuating state oppression at that time The Emer- 
gency as fact leaves little space for the romanticization 
of the victim ” Today, as the city, under the Joint initia- 
tive of planners, environmental NGOs and the Judici- 
ary, 1s experiencing another make-over in the relocation 
of ‘polluting industry’ outside the metropolitan limits, 
Tarlo’s ethnographic account might help us make 
better sense not only of the larger ideological arguments 
offered for city planning but also how the masses, as 
concrete individuals, respond to, accommodate and 
subvert the grand plans 

This story of a ‘critical’ event a la Veena Das 
offers a fresh anthropology of the state, how it works 
to structure the everyday life of the citizen We thus get 
a richer picture of the state as both idea and practice 
Most crucially, ıt demonstrates how even the most 
horrifying policies, mass sterilization, get reconstituted 
as a market, with buyers, sellers and middlemen 
engaging ın a bizarre exchange of family planning 
certificates to secure entitlements (for Jobs/plots) and 
gain “This, in fact, 1s the real horror — the conversion 
of coercion into a banal everyday fact through conniv- 
ance and complicity ~ 

The book 1s much too rich in detail and methodo- 
logicalinnovation to permit a simple summary Some 
of the conclusions are however startling Evidently, a 
quarter century after the event and close to two dec- 
ades since Indira Gandhı's assassination, many of these 
‘victims’ remember her asa great leader, one who cared 
forthe poor And this across caste and religious divide 
Not so her son, Sanjay, still disliked intensely by the 
Mushms but lauded by the Hindus Surprisin gly, many 
of the senior officials most associated with the demo- 
lition drive, Jagmohan (then vice-chairman of the 
DDA) and K K Nayyar (the man on the spot), get a 
good rating 


How come? Is ıt because the Emergency months 
constituted less of a rupture in the lives of the poor (they 
had faced dislocation earlier, as also subsequently)? 
Is ıt because they were able to work out an adjustment 
process? Or is it also because these resettlement sites, 
once seen as the boondocks, are now ‘valuable’ prop- 
erty? So at least those who did manage to secure enti- 
tlements are today somewhat better off? 

The book also demonstrates the fragility and 
fickleness of both memory and judgement, more so in 
‘high-profile’ critical events like the Emergency 
Emma Tarlo has providedarich, often convincing pic- 
ture from the vantage point of those on the receiving 
end of state policy It makes no claims to privileged 
truth Nevertheless, there 1s little doubt that it will force 
many of us to revisit our presuppositions of those 
days, and hopefully force us to be more nuanced in 
ourjudgements 


Harsh Sethi 


INDIA’S LIVING CONSTITUTION: Ideas, Prac- 
tices, Controversies edited by Zoya Hasan, 
E Sridharan and R Sudarshan Permanent Black, 
Delhi, 2002 


AS the Indian Constitution turned 50 on 26 January 
2000, the government of the day inaugurated the 
celebrations with a proclamation that it was setting up 
acommittee to ‘review’ the constitution There was a 
transparent logic to this exercise, what with secular- 
ism, non-majoritarian democracy and the conservation 
of group rights (including those of religious minori- 
ties) presenting obstacles to the ambitions of the gov- 
ernmentand its kinsfolk Thatthe reportofthe National 
Commission to Review the Working of the Constitu- 
tion said little, and mattered less, 1s a postscript, but that 
it was acynical endeavour to subvert the constitutional 
scheme cannot be seriously disputed 

This volume, seeking ‘to review the working of 
the Constitution of India during its first half century,’ 
represents a partial kaleidoscope in the concerns that 
itshelters Profoundly shaken by the political territory 
that has been appropriated by majoritarianism, and 
worried by the threat to pluralism and the right to be 
possessed of different identities, the authors (save one) 
engage with the constitution to re-assert its relevance 
The issues that have survived the decades — the basic 
structure doctrine, federalism, party politics and 
democracy are illustrative — acquire a new urgency ın 
the political climate that has emerged 
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So, when Pratap Bhanu Mehta explores the 
basic structure doctrine, hesays ‘Judicial review 1s not 
anti-democratic in this sense it 1s simply one of the 
mechanisms provided in the constitution to protect 
democratic sovereignty from usurpation by transient 
majorities’ (p 193-94), it is not difficult to see what 
anxieties drive him And the concern 1s more direct 
when Neera Chandoke writes “Let me also suggest that 
contemporary conditions in İndiaare such that we may 
need to buttress and support the reasoning of members 
of the Constituent Assembly by reference to contem- 
porary theories of multiculturalism and minority rights 
This 1s because it is the multicultural nature of Indian 
society that 1s under attack by proponents of Hindutva’ 
(p 210) The 50-year mark, then, provides a peg, but it 
is majoritarianism and the assault on the secular which 
appears to have provided the immediate steering force 
Yet, the opportunity to investigate beyond the moment 
has not been lost 

It 1s the work of a veritable galaxy that makes up 
this volume There are lawyers and non-lawyers alike, 
the latter including political scientists, sociologists and 
historians The institutional and textual outlook of the 
lawyers stands cheek-by-jowl with the ideational and 
contextual approach of the non-lawyer, making for a 
refreshing mix Baxı'srangıng search, which leads him 
to establishing the *(1m)possibility of constitutional 
justice’ explores the possibility of a third universe, 
where he, 1n splendid solitude among the contributors, 
gives serious consideration to the location of peoples’ 
struggles, and of the violence adopted by non-state 
actors, often ın the pursuit of constitutional objectives 
Sharing a sense of constitutional fairness with 
Granville Austin (‘government 1n India will regain 
credibility only when there are no longer forgotten 
Indians’, p 341), Baxi approaches the question of 'jus- 
tice’ and the constitution from an enquiry of ‘from 
whose point of view and for whose benefit’ is the 
notion of the constitution/justice constructed (p 31) 
The ‘politics of memory’, a term he uses elsewhere, 
plays itself out, including in his recognition of the place 
that ought to be reserved ın constitutional discourse 
for the ignored ‘neo-Gandhians’, Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan 

There are themes deriving from the interaction 
of the constitution with the polity, which have not been 
sufficiently served with attention And we have faced 
the inevitable consequence of ill-considered judge- 
ments The infamous statement ın the ‘Hindutva’ 
judgement where the Supreme Court adopted the view 
that Hindutva implies Indian culture as a whole and not 


merely Hindu religion — a view that Rajeev Bhargava 
judges ‘exemplifies o worst practice of the Indian 
judiciary’ (p 128) — is, as reading the case will make 
clear, almost completely uninformed by narratives on 
secularism that extend beyond the court's own subjec- 
tiveexperience Rajeev Bhargava's writings exploring 
the various meanings of secularism are a necessary 
contribution to the literature When he builds up his 
thesis from the statement that ‘mere separation of reli- 
gion and politics does notcreate a secular state” (p 110) 
and moves through “a state that does not grant equal 
citizenship rights is nota secular state,’ to conclude that 
‘secularism requires principled distance, nötexclusion 
orequidistance’(p 117), you know tt would be useful 
to introduce his text to the Judiciary True that his 
reasoning falters in its illustration [e g , onthei1ssue of 
abolition of child marriage as being relevant only for 
Hindus (p.117): 'similar laws for Muslims were 
simply redundant' — what does he mean?], yet even 
where it does not buttress his argument, it doesn't 
detract fromiteither So that’s okay 

If federalism has been relegated to the sidelines 
for some time now (and Douglas Verney gives the 
proliferation of state parties and the ‘danger of becom- 
ing confederate’ an anxious visit, and Javeed Alam 
gives us the term ‘implicit federation’), making the vote 
count has suffered sad neglect E Sridharan's pains- 
taking analysis of the entrenching of the first past the 
post (FPTP) system ın representative democracy 1S 
convincing in its finding that “the state of knowledge 
and debate on the effects of alternatıve electoral 
systems remaıns extremely rudimentary’ (p 366) 
It calls into question the ‘default assumption that 
the FPTP system was somehow natural’ and draws 
attention to ‘an awareness that this system would 
tend to underrepresent territorially dispersed groups 
like the SCs and the Muslims, but that was sought to 
be remedied by the device of reservation, guarantee- 
ing representation, rather than by electoral-systemic 
engineering’ (p. 366). In effect, the poverty of politi- 
cal scholarship and the faultlines in providing a repre- 
sentative democracy are lain open to view 

Investigating the nation and the state (Javeed 
Alam), the basic structure doctrine (Sudarshan and 
Pratap Mehta), the political economy of social justice 
(A Vaidyanathan), the facets of power handling and 
sharing that make up decentralization (Peter Ronald 
de Souza) and the politics of ‘presence’ and the travails 
of the Women’s Reservation Bill (Zoya Hasan), the 
volume 1s less of an unruly patchwork than it might 
have been. In getting Marc Galanter to revisit the field 


he traversed in Competing Equalities, and here con- 
cluding that “generalising protective treatment to all 
groups dissolves the original and distinctive national 
commitment to the core beneficiary groups, the sched- 
uled tribes and scheduled castes The reservation 
device become notan exceptional tool of inclusion but 
a scheme of communal allotments,’ the volume jogs 
the debate along 

Between Sunil Khilnanr's implicit empathy with 
‘those who do claim for themselves some knowledge 
of the constitution’ and dismiss it as “a document that 
has been superseded by history and whose only func- 
tion today 1s to serve as a block to the will and interest 
of a putative majority' (p 64) and GranvilleAustin’s ‘the 
constitution’s very existence has been a powerful force 
for change’ (p 340) lies a wide compass of thought 
And they are represented in good measure ın these pages 

There 1s Martha Nussbaum’s disenchantment 
with the right to privacy when tested in the domain of 
women’s politics in what for years have been treated 
as private spaces, and this may be worth a different 
inquiry, say, where POTA, orS 377, intercedes to com- 
pare conclusions There 1s Satish Saberwal’s gentle 
challenge to the constitutional scheme as having 
created unintended consequences because ‘the social 
assumptions, and the legal techniques, that shaped the 
constitution were drawn from the West, almost entirely 
from outside India, even though the underlying pur- 
pose were emphatically Indian’ (p 10) And there ts 
Neera Chandoke’s last burst of breath ın which, after 
engaging with the conflict between individual and 
group rights, she asserts * we need to think of com- 
munity rights as conditional rights, and when that right 
1s overridden, it 1s not overridden by consequences, but 
by aconcern forthe core rights’ (p 235) And the core 
rights are ‘therighttolrfe, liberty, equality, andthe nght 
toassert rights’ (fn 40) “The only ground for limiting 
aright,’ then, ‘1s the needtouphold acore right ’ 

The task of converting seminar papers into a book 
stands accomplished Itnow needsareadershipto reach 
out to the narratives and ideas that inhabit its pages 
And, drawing on Mehta's observation that 'the court 
[in influential decisions such as Raj Narain (1975) and 
S R Bommaı(1994)) often seemed not to be engaging 
ın public reason  , rather it seemed to rely on an odd 
combination oftextual deference with the invention of 
its own principles’ (p 202), it would seem that a par- 
ticular effort 1s called for to insert this work within the 
curiosity zone of judges 


Usha Ramanathan 


ISLAM UNDER SIEGE: Living Dangerously in 
a Post-Honor World by AkbarS Ahmed Vistaar, 
New Delhi, 2003 


"THERE will beatime,' said the Prophet of Islam eight 
centuries ago, *when your religion will be like a hot 
piece of coal in the palm of your hand, you will not be 
able to hold it They [Muslims] will be large 1n num- 
bers, morethaneverbefore, but powerless like the foam 
on the ocean waves ' The Prophet was not a trained 
social scientist yet what he predicted seemed to be 
coming true 1f the events of 9/11 and after are any 
indication. That 1s how the author of this book pays 
tribute to the Prophet in the very first paragraph and 
then develops his thesis explaining the how and why 
of 1tas atrained social scientist 

For students of contemporary Islam, Akbar 
Ahmed barely needs an introduction Through his 
extensive writings on the subject, public lectures, 
appearances on TV talk shows, interviews, production 
of documentaries and a movie on Muhammad Alı 
Jinnah, he has established his credentials as 'a sincere 
officer of the elite Civil Service of Pakistan turned 
internationally acclaimed social anthropologist What 
makes him particularly distinguished 1s his style of 
harmoniously blending experience as a bureaucrat, 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge as a scholar and 
humility as a deeply religious soul The end result is 
that he transcends narrow nationahstic barriers and 
becomes a world citizen, at ease with all faiths and their 
intrinsic goodness He is ‘inclusivist’, to use his own 
phrase, and that 1s the prescription he has for interna- 
tional peace—a proactive dialogue among civilizations 

Islam under Siege may not have been written had 
there been no 9/11 Although Ahmed argues that the 
‘the sense of siege among Muslims did not occur 
abruptly after September | 1’ and that the process of ‘too 
much change taking place at too great a pace’ (p 47) 
was behind the phenomenon, one can discern the fear 
and concern that prompted him to write the book after 
those ominousevents Asa Muslim living in the United 
States, he felt the heat of the ‘clash of civilizations’ 
probably more than Mushms elsewhere For him tt 
was not merely listening to George Bush’s ultimatum 
‘either you are with us, or with them,” but also living 
through what followed ın the name of America’s war 
against terrorism 

Arising tide of Islamophobia gripped an other- 
wise liberal America ‘Several Muslim charities were 
shutdown, women wearing the hijab were harassed Fox 
television commentator Bill O'Reilly equated the holy 
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book of the Muslims, the Quran, to Hitler's Mein Kampf, 
so much for the channel’s self-description as offering 
“fan and balanced” coverage’ (p 36) ‘Richard Lowry, 
the editor of National Review, created a storm of con- 
troversy when he came up with a “final” solution to 
the Muslim problem “Nuke Mecca” and force the 
remaining Muslims toaccept Christianity’ (p 37) “The 
general antipathy to Muslims was so great then that when 
suspected Taliban and Al-Qaeda captives were brought 
as prisoners to the United States army base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba - to the place known as Camp 
X-ray — and some organizations raised the question of 
rights, American media commentators. responded by 
saying, "These are not prisoners of war and therefore, 
havenorights ” Noted legal personalities advocated the 
official use of torture in dealing with Muslims’ (p 40). 

Indeed, at times, Ahmed overstretches this point 
Forexample, he writes ‘The United States, Israel, and 
India were compromising hard-won ideas of amodern, 
thriving democracy There were cases of illegal deten- 
tion, suspension of civil liberties, and unauthorized 
surveillance The victim was invariably a Muslim’ 
(p 24, emphasis added) It was not ‘invariably’ In 
India, for instance, political opponents who were 
harassed under various security acts, such as the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA) or the 
Prevention of Terrorism Act (POTA), also included 
Muslims, not only Muslims 

Samuel Huntington’s thesis on a ‘clash of civili- 
zatıons”, propounded in the early nineties, was almost 
as significant as the famous “X” article by George 
Kennan inthe late forties Both significantly influenced 
the American strategic community The world contin- 
ues to debate whether ın the foreseeable future, inter- 
national conflicts would be over civilizational, read 
religious, divergences and not over economic ideolo- 
gies or physical resources Although couched ina larger 
framework 1n which Indic and Chinese civilizations are 
roped in, the core argument was meant to address the 
threat that the United States was likely to countenance 
from areyuvenated and militantIslam Still, the debate 
remained largely academic until the events of 9/11 
changed allthat For many Americans the clash of civi- 
lizations was as real as the Cold War America now had 
anewenemy International Militant Islam 

Ahmed of course does not subscribe to the Hunt- 
ington’sthesis But he agrees that ‘the 21 stcentury will 
be the century of Islam The events of September 11 
saw to that The hyackers of the four American planes 
killed not only thousands of innocent people, their ter- 
rible act also created one of the greatest paradoxes of 


the 21st century Islam, which sees itself as a religion 
of peace, 1s now associated with murder and mayhem 
ConsiderIslamtoday There are about 1 3 billion Mus- 
lims living in 55 states (one, for the time being, nuclear, 
about one-third of the world’s Muslims live in non- 
Muslim countries), about 25 million live ın the West 
(including 7 million in the USA and 2 million in the 
UK); and Muslim nations are indispensable for Ameri- 
can foreign policy (ofthe nine "pivotal" states on which 
the United States bases its foreign policy, five are Mus- 
lim), The Muslim world population 1s one of the fast- 
est growing And Islamis the one world religion which 
appears to be onacollision course with the other world 
religions’ (p 7). ‘The United States was hated long 
before bin Laden forced George Bush to ask the ques- 
tion, “Why dothey hateus?””(p 11) But what disturbed 
Ahmed most was that both Muslims and non-Muslims 
used the Quran selectively to make their points, which 
had the potential of wrecking havoc in the world 

Both as an anthropologist as well as a scholar of 
Islam, Ahmed draws heavily from the philosophy of 
Abd al-Rahman bin Muhammad Ibn Khaldun and his 
own personal experience in the Pakistani civil service 
to make sénse of the contemporary, rapidly changing, 
complicated, and dangerous global realities ‘I will 
attempt to explain what 1s going wrong in the Muslim 
world; why it is going wrong, and how we, because my 
explanation involves Muslims and non-Muslims, are 
to move ahead if we wish for global stability and even 
harmony in the future,” promises the author at the out- 
set (pp. 1-2) He terms his methodology as ‘reflexive 
anthropology’ 

Ibn Khaldun’s concept of asabıyya forms the 
core of Ahmed’s thesis He describes it in the context 
of what is happening to traditional societies, particu- 
larly Muslim, ın this age of globalization “The near- 
est definitions of asabıyya are “group loyalty”, “social 
cohesion”, or “social solidarity” We need to look for 
answers ın the changing social order, in the sense of 
social breakdown; the feeling of the loss of honor and 
dignity’ (p.13). ‘Simply put, global developments have 
robbed many people of honor, Rapid global changes 
are shaking the structures of traditional societies 
Groups are forced to dislocate or live with or by other 
groups. In the process of dislocation they have little 
patience with the problems of others They develop 
intolerance and express it through anger No society 
1s immune. Even those societies that economists call 
“developed” fall back to notions of honor and revenge 
in times of crisis’ (p 15) That explains the subtitle of 
the book: Living Dangerously ina Post-Honor World 


One may inthisconnection recall how some scho- 
lars had explained in similar vein the phenomenon of 
the Iranian revolution by drawing from Karl Deutsch's 
theory Deutsch had argued that if the rate of social 
mobilization did not exceed the rate of assimilation the 
prevailingculture notonly survived, it was strengthened 
by the incorporation of new adherents Butif the rate of 
mobilization exceeded the rate of assimilation, the pre- 
vailing culture was overwhelmed by the rapid intrusion 
and got replaced by the new culture of the intruders 
In the case of Jran there was an unprecedented spurt of 
modernization since the late 1950s which the society 
failed to absorb Ahmed does not mention Deutsch but 
he finds Ibn Khaldun’s ideas, which are on the same lines, 
in Emile Durkheim's writings 

Durkheim’s concept of ‘mechanical’ and ‘organic 
solidarity’ had traces of Ibn Khaldun’s notion of 
asabıyya His theory of ‘anomie’, Ahmed tells us, is 
relevant for our understanding of the contemporary 
Muslim world Yet, Ahmed finds a critical difference 
between Durkheim and Ibn Khaldun Notwithstand- 
ing his ‘scientific’ obyectivity, the latter was after alla 
believer There was “a moral imperative in his inter- 
pretation of asabıyya as Muslims see human beings 
as having been created to implement the vision of 
God onearth through their behaviour andorganization 
of society Man ıs after all a “deputy” or “viceregent” 
of God So asabryya as an organizing principle is not 
value-free' (pp 75-77) 

But herein lies the hiatus between Muslims and 
non-Muslims, which Ahmed has not tried to resolve 
For a non-Muslim, this reviewer being one such, it is 
often intriguing as to why it invariably becomes nec- 
essary to highlight whether one is a believer or a non- 
believer Is it necessary to have an Islamic social 
science to understand Islamic society? Is it not possi- 
ble to have a general social science theory to understand 
any society, including the Islamic? Is one’s religious 
identity primary and all others secondary? As a social 
anthropologist, Ahmed, I suspect, would not say so 

Besides, although Ahmed does not state explicitly, 
it 1s evident that he is pessimistic about the possibility 
of the traditional concept of asabiyya ever arresting the 
present process of decay against the background of rapid 
technological changes "Tribal and rural groups can no 
longer provide asabıyya, urban areas ın any case are 
inimical to ıt The result ıs loss of vigour and cohesion 
Muslimseverywhere are voicingtheir alarmatthe break- 
down of society They know that something is going 
fundamentally wrong but are not sure why' (p 79) In 
Muslim societies asabıyya 1s breaking down because of 


“massive urbanization, dramatic demographic changes, 
a population explosion, large-scale migrations to the 
West, the gap between rich and poor (which 1s growing 
ominously), the widespread corruption and mismanage- 
ment by rulers, the rampant materialism coupled with 
the low premium on education, the crisis of identity and, 
perhaps most significantly, new and often alien ideas and 
images, at once seductive and repellent, and instantly 
communicated from the West, ideas and images which 
challenge the traditional values and customs This pro- 
cess of breakdowns taking place at a time when a large 
percentage of the population ın the Muslim world is 
young, dangerously illiterate, mostly jobless, and there- 
fore easily mobilized for radical change The conse- 
quence 1s the difficulty of creating a society based on 
Justice, knowledge, and compassion’ (p 81) Butısthıs 
not true of large parts ofthe developing world, Muslim 
orotherwise? 

There is reference in the book to the phenomenon 
of suicide terrorism, which readers may find instructive 
Ahmed is unhappy that in all discussions on the subject, 
Durkheim has been totally ignored while ıt was he who 
firstunderlined that traditional explanations of suicide, 
suchas mental disturbance, race, orclimate, did not fully 
explain the phenomenon He had argued, according to 
Ahmed, that “surcıde was a consequence of a disturbed 
social order Moral codes were disrupted in times of 
change and affected rich and poor The strain led to 
suicideand abnormal behaviour, which he characterized 
as "anomie" ” In this Durkheim was echoing Ibn 
Khaldun's asabıyya One may not fully agree with 
either Durkheim or Ahmed's logic because the phenom- 
enon of Japanese Kamikaze suicide bombers was 
neither driven by honour compulsions nor by any 
societal collapse It could simply be an expression of 
hyper-natıonalısm, like hyper-asabıyya, which Ahmed 
alludes to explain Islamic terrorism In any case, 
Ahmed'sargument provides us with yet another dimen- 
sion into researching the problem 

While Ahmed is pained by the fact that western 
democracies, particularly the United States, are paint- 
ing the entire Islamic world with a single brush, ıgnor- 
ing its nuances as also the essential tenets of Islam, he 
Is even more pained by the rot that ıs rapidly engulfing 
the Islamic societies Both by drawing from his 
unpleasant experience with the Pakistani establish- 
ment as well as from his erudition of Muslim culture, 
he bemoans that “in the place of scholars advising, guid- 
ing, and criticizing the rulers of the day, we have the 
sycophants and the secret services The wisdom, com- 
passion, and learning of the former are being replaced 
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by the paranoia and neurosis of the latter And to where 
do the scholars escape? To America or Europe Yet it 
1s popular to blame the West, to blame others, for con- 
spiracies’ (p 91) Being a Pakistani he is particularly 
distressed by what 1s happening there ‘Scholars — 
Abdullah YusufAli, the translator of the Quran, Rahmat 
Alı, who gave Pakistan its name, Fazlur Rahman, the 
eminent Islamic scholar, and Abdus Salam, the only 
Nobel Prize winner of Pakistan — were encouraged to 
leave by the intolerant and the ignorant or sahil Those 
who wished to return to Pakistan and contribute, such 
as Mahbub-ul-Haq and Eqbal Ahmed, died frustrated 
and broken-hearted A Muslim scholar [Abdulaziz 
Sachedina] puts the case forcefully “Tt ıs not an easy 
task for any conscientious Muslim intellectual in the 
Muslim world or in the West to undertake this critical 
task without endangering his or her life” (p 93) 

Does Ahmed have any answer to the mess that 
he has described so emotionally? Yes The crux of his 
futuristic vision is that the world is broadly divided 
between champions of ‘inclusion’ and those of “exclu- 
sıon” Inclusion means inter-civilizational dialogue 
Exclusion means inter-civilizational conflict (pp 123- 
24) ‘The thesis about the clash of civilizations, which 
remains influential in some circles, rests on the assump- 
tion that the wars of this century will be fought along 
religious lines It is therefore logical and urgent to 
understand what factors are responsible for the emer- 
gence of religion and how religion will be playing a 
role in deciding political developments tn this century 
However, we need to penetrate beneath the sensation- 
alist nature of these theories and discover alternative 
ways of understanding society Ido not suggest that we 
accept each other’s orall religions uncritically but that 
we understand them ın order to make sense of what is 
happening in global society’ (p 161) 

But, at times, Ahmed seems to take at face value 
the words of leaders He is all praise for Mahathir 
Mohammad of Malaysia, for his statement that 'glo- 
balizationintheformthatittakes now is athreatagainst 
us and our religion” (p 49) (Atthe recent conference 
of the OIC in Putrajaya, Malaysia, Mahathir wanted 
that only soldiers from Muslim countries be sent to Iraq 
Was he not playing an Islamic card?) One must not for- 
get that notwithstanding the financial crisis faced by 
Malaysia, Indonesia and others in the region some 
years back, ıt ıs they who have been the greatest bene- 
ficiaries of globalization and that such statements 
are primarily meant forthe gallery 

In explaining Muslim anger Ahmed sometimes 
draws rather hasty conclusions His analysis of the 


October 2002 elections in Pakistan is an example He 
writes "To the people of Pakistan Musharraf had 
become aclone of Bush or “Busharraf” Musharraf was 
pointedly snubbed at the elections he organized late ın 
2002 by the massive support shown to the religious par- 
ties who denounced him and the Americans’ (p 61, also 
p 143) Buta closer analysis of the election results 
would suggest that the United States had no serious rea- 
sons to be alarmed by the victory of the Muttahida 
Majlis-e-Amal (MMA), nor treat it as an indication of 
a sudden uncontrollable spurt of anti-Americanism ın 
the country. MMA’s constituency was virtually con- 
fined to the NWFP and Balochistan The provinces of 
Punjab and Sind were hardly touched by the wave 
Moreover, the restricted nature of elections and not 
merely the element of.anti-Americanism also helped 
the MMA The fact that two prominent leaders of the 
PPP and Pakistan Muslim League (N), Benazir Bhutto 
and Nawaz Sharif respectively, were not allowed to 
contest, helped transfer some votes to the MMA Of 
the 45 seats that the MMA bagged, as many as 35 were 
from these two provinces In other words, of the 3 19 
million votes it got, 2 8 million came from them In 
so far as the provincial assemblies were concerned, 
the MMA could muster a majority in only NWFP with 
52 seats ın an assembly of 99 In Balochistan it got 14 
seats out of 51, in Sind 8 out of 130, and in Punjab only 
9 out of 297 

Similarly, the so-called ‘decadent West’ theory 
(not literally used by Ahmed, but by implication) also 
seems far-fetched Ahmed writes ‘The actions of 
Monica Lewinsky, Bill Clinton and bin Laden set the 
stage for September 11 Muslim reading of Clinton had 
much to do with their planning for September If the 
President of the United States was a man without honor 
his people could not be different It seems clear to me 
that bın Laden misread Bush on the basis of Clinton's 
behaviour To himall American presidents behaved in 
a feckless and dishonourable manner It would be a 
costly blunder Bush responded to the attacks on his 
nation as a man of honor bent on vengeance' (p 67) 
The comparison between Clinton and Bush seems 
rather skewed tothis reviewer 

On the whole, it is a pleasure to read Ahmed's 
IslamunderSiege One need not agree with every sen- 
tence and every phrase of any author Butif the author 
has been honest to his profession and made readers 
think, his contribution is seminal. Ahmed succeeds 
in doing precisely that 
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STEPPING .OUT: Life and Sexuality in Rural 
India by Mrinal Pande Penguin, Delhi, 2003 


THE recently released UNFPA report blew the lid off 
India’s worst kept secret the dangerously declining 
sex ratio afflicting not only the traditional male domı- 
nated societies of the country’s north-west, Punjab and 
Haryana, and the Hindi heartland but states in the pros- 
perous western zone as well Worse, the juvenile sex 
ratio (2001 census) gave proof, if any was required, of 
the alarming incidence of female infanticide and foe- 
ticide These bland figures capture, as the Committee 
on the Status of Women in India (1974) had long back 
argued, the deep-seated and structural bias against 
women And nowhere ıs this more evident than in the 
functioning of our medical and health system 

In a society which so glorifies women in the 
abstract, despite routine invocations to the goddess 
of learning (Sarasvvatı) or wealth (Laxmı) and hold- 
ing the Devi supreme, relegating women to the nether 
margins creates little discomfort. “This is life” reflects 
a common refrain across cultures, castes and classes, 
often, one hates to admit, shared by women themselves 
No surprise that praise for women, for their procrea- 
tive power, is expressed only when they give birth to 
sons “May you be the motherofahundredsons ” Never 
daughters 

It is now widely accepted that women work 
much harder and for longer hours than men, not only 
within the house but outside as well Their health and 
well-being should thus be of prime concern Not so in 
reality Women specific medical problems draw less 
attention, often being dismissed by family members 
as shirking orhysteria Eveninthe reproductive arena, 
despite obsessive preoccupation with procreation, 
government policies and health care services remain 
focused on controlling fertility 

Itis insufficiently appreciated that despite being 
legal ın the country, well over 90% of all abortions take 
place outside the legal framework That deaths due to 
unsafe abortions constitute a significant proportion of 
maternal mortality Further that given the poor health 
of most women, and the lack of access to timely and 
quality health care, maternal morbidity remains alarm- 
ing In general, problems related to sex and sexuality 
— infertility, reproductive tract infections, sexually 
transmitted diseases — are under-researched and go 
unattended 

Is this because in addition to prevalent gender 
bias, issues related to sex and sexuality are seen as dirty/ 
taboo, private, associated with shame, and so on? Ina 


culture so seeped in Victorian puritanism, it 15 rare 
to come across a 'decent' public discussion of these 
concerns It 1s thus heartening that Mrinal Pande, as 
part of a MacArthur Foundation fellowship, has pro- 
duced this well-informed and highly accessible tract 
on life and sexuality in India. Even better, the book 
1s also available in Hindi at a highly affordable price, 
courtesy Radhakrishna (Rs 95) One cannot plead 
strongly enough for this book to be widely read and 
discussed. 

Health, including reproductive health, issues 
are not easily amenable to popular writing It is a 
reflection of Mrinal Pande's skill, really empathetic 
engagement, that she has transformed a dry discussion 
of health policy and demographic trends into a grip- 
ping narrative of how the large mass of our women, 
in both rural and urban areas, live and cope with their 
problems despite little help from family, community 
and the health establishment Equally, the story 
revolves around the (unfortunately) few dedicated 
doctors and NGOs who are struggling to provide a 
beacon of hope. 

Abhay and Rani Bang ın Gadchırolı, Sharad 
and Kirti Iyengar in Rajsamund, the CINI-ASHA 
team ın Kolkata, CEHAT in Mumbai, Masum in 
Pune, the RUWSEC team ın Chengalpattu, SEWA 
ın Ahmedabad and many other “unsung heroes” 
have tirelessly worked to both provide services 
(preventive, curative, and counselling) and generate 
data on the otherwise invisible problems of women 
Each of these profiles, embedded in a wider social 
context, help dispel cynicism about the orientation 
of the medical and health fraternity Despite their 
research painting a bleak picture, there is no flagging 
of commitment As Abhay Bang so simply points 
out, there is no replacement for love CINI-ASHA 
has translated this maxim into a simple mantra in its 
training programme — ALPAC — Ask, Listen, Praise, 
Advıse, Clarıfy 

One could argue that all this is known Possibly 
But the story demands a retelling, more so when the 
current/policy mix of privatization and commerciali- 
zation under market pressure 1s creating havoc The 
Indian state spends less than one per cent of its GDP 
on health Private expenditure is more than five times 
the public spending And illness related expenditure 
remains a prime cause of indebtedness In such a situ- 
ation, recommending user-fee to ensure fiscal viabil- 
ity can only be described as criminal 
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Comment 


A philosophy for disarmament? 


“People who say two tunes two 1s not four do not intend to say that, 
but without doubt, mean and want to express something else ’ 


Dostoevsky 


FOR the last half century, the world has lived in the 
shadow of nuclear weaponization Since the first 
explosion at Almogardo, the atomic bomb has 
metarmorphosed into more lethal versions — the 
Entwetok thermonuclear explosion was 800 times 
more powerful than the Hiroshima bomb — threaten- 
ing a universe already riven with suspicion and fear 
An urge for supremacy has impelled nations to con- 
tinue with test explosions, one detonation leading to 
the next as echoes responding to each other This 
race was eventually Joined by nations which could 
scarce manage to feed, look after and educate their 
populations, but who saw in the bomb a vindication 
of their theories of national sovereignty, a concept 
which has occasionally led to discrimination between 
*national bombs' by their respective protagonists, 
sometimes unfortunately by even activists against 
nuclear war As flashpoints abound across the globe, 
with one nation determined to impose its will on the 
restand others equally determined to resist, a confron- 
tation could inevitably degenerate into a nuclear war 
despite numerous plans drawn up to prevent the 
nuclearization of a conventional clash of arms 
Almostinconflation with nuclear weaponization, 
the disarmament movement came into existence 


A deep sense of unease about the bomb was shared by 
many scientists — including Oppenheimer, the direc- 
tor of the Los Almos atomic laboratory — who were ins- 
trumental in building it Even the horror of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki was unableto dissuade lawmakers from 
sanctioning advanced weapons programmes Even 
as the House Un-American Agtivities Committee 
(HUAC), foreshadowing McCarthysim, victimized 
scientists to the detriment of academic freedom — seek- 
ing to stifle peace protests and ruining distinguished 
careers in the process — Ullam and Teller developed the 
fusion bomb in the interests of ‘national security’ and 
the ‘free world’ Hans Bethe, a leading physicist, who 
overcame early scruples and helped design this bomb, 
could but say ın lame justification, ‘There can be only 
one justification for our development of the hydrogen 
bomb and that is to prevent its use ’ Subsequently, he 
worked tirelessly to prevent atomic scientist turned 
peace activist, Philip Morrison’s eviction from Cornell 
University, by the very state for which he had helped 
to producethe bomb The father of the H-Bomb, Andrei 
Sakharov, too became a leading pacifist 

Has the bomb brought into sharper focus the 
debate on the future course of life? Perhaps the precise 
context of nuclearization is, ın Bronowsk1’s words, “a 
civilization face to face with its own implications ’ 
Aware of the vulnerability of finer distinctions to 
ignited passions, Bronowski had in 1945, proposed to 
preserve Nagasaki ın its bombed, destroyed state, as 
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a concrete reminder of the human horror of the bomb, 
where conferences on disarmament and important 
issues ought to be held However, official colleagues 
thought nothing of his scheme, on the contrary they 
pointed out that ‘delegates would be uncomfortable 
in Nagasaki ' 

It may be instructive to go back ın time The Hun- 
garian scientist Leo Szilard, emigrated to America from 
Germany having hada foretaste of tacism Quintessen- 
tially liberal, he felta kind of horror when he conceived 
the bomb He wrote to Joliot Curie, proposing a pro- 
hibition on publication of such research, and urged 
Fermi not to publish as well However, feeling the 
world imperilled by fascism he drafted a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on 2 August 1939, a month prior to the 
commencement of the Second World War, which 
was signed by Einstein. It urged the president to 
sanction a nuclear facility capable of building a bomb 
in the context of German nuclear endeavour and 
impending war 

Samuel Goudsmit’s book ALSOS, details how an 
allied scientific mission codenamed AISOS, commu- 
nicated to the British and American goveinments in 
1944 that the Germans would not have an atom bomb 
in thé war The tart comment made by Bainbridge, the 
physicist in charge of the Trinity test, ‘Well, noW we're 
all sons of bitches,' mirrors the agony of the scientists 
athaving madethe bomb possible Einstein, before his 
death, was to support Pugwash against militarization 
Szilard himself wrote letter upon letter to President 
Roosevelt to preempt the use of the bomb and finally 
gave up physics for the study of biology to ameliorate 
human suffering — moving to the Salk Institute, moti- 
vating others to do likewise : 

Why did such decent thinking men recommend 
to the government a weapon of unimaginable destruc- 
tive potential? Why did their apprehension of an evil 
adversarial power blind them to the danger posed by 
such weapons to the vast civilian populace, which 
was already burdened by draconian laws and had not 
endorsed such inhuman governance, and whose guilt 
of jingoism would have to be shared by most allied 
nations 

They obscured fora short while that the threat to 
the world could come not only from fascism, but bası- 
cally from the thirst for domination of which fascism 
1s not the sole embodiment, and which tends to afflict 
self-obsession They gave an annıhılatıng weapon to 
a power which wantonly used it 

In India, the Right has habitually indulged in war 
posturing, and favoured nuclear power as a show of 
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machismo to further its goals of ethnic engineering 
However, ıt might be hasty to associate only the Right 
with dreams of nuclear powerand external aggrandise- 
ment Almost all political formations have endorsed, 
with varying degrees, the nuclear programme Nehru 
was a true humanist, but his weakness for ‘national sen- 
tment’ finds reflection ın the ‘Sonmarg Note'—a guide 
to his foreign policy — which subscribes to the accre- 
tion of power for external domination, indifferent to 
world opinion He even alleged that the peace move- 
ment was being utilized to ‘promote communismand 
not peace ” Indira Gandhi touted the 1974 nuclear tests 
as a symbol of anti-imperialism before proceeding to 
clamp restrictive laws during the Emergency barely a 
year after V P Singh also supported the bomb Ironi- 
cally, Vajpayee, the architect of the Hindutva Pokharan 
I, opposed nuclear weaponization alon g with Morarjı 
Desai ın the cabinet committee on security in the Desai 
government Signalling his acceptance of a nuclear 
war to end capitalism, Mao is reported to have told the 
Italiancommunist leader Togliatti "Whotold you that 
Italy must survive? Three hundred million Chinese 
will be left, and that will be enough for the human race 
tocontinue ” 

Human tragedies tend to occur when precon- 
ceived monotonal notions dominate discourse A 
cast iron argument precludes doubt and assumes 
immutability Unfortunately, few ideologies desist 
from violence if it is undertaken to further hallowed 
goals, undertaken as sacred duty It is futile to seek 
labels forthe bomb Notwithstanding varying ıdeolo- 
gical subscriptions, the bomb is primarily the bomb 
Period f 

The dısarmament movement should formulate 
a broad-based argument addressing common social 
and moral concerns rather than essentialize the debate 
between two ideological poles Intolerance of thou ght 
and language denotes inadequacy and ought to be 
eschewed At the National Convention for Nuclear 
Disarmament and Peace held ın Delhi in November 
2000, amidst reasoned, sensible talk by other members 
of the panel of speakers, Arundhati Roy, in her response 
to L K Advanr's alleged comment terming her anti- 
national, retorted that he ought not have had the audac- 
ity to label her so as she brought in more foreign 
exchange to the country than he did It was rather odd 
that a person battling big money on the issue of the 
Narmada dam should make eaining foreign exchange 
the litmus test of patriotism More fri ghtening was the 
applause by many inthe audience to th.s remark It may 
have been in such a context that a fei.ow delegate, an 


eminent old gentleman, rematked that he would retrain 
from characterizing the disarmament eftort as a “möve- 
ment’ since it was yet to formulate a cogent philoso- 
phy, a prerequisite for a movement Hast retaimed this 
handicap despite the sincere commitment of journal- 
ists, eminent scientists, former soldiets, artists and 
devoted public leaders, among others? 

Perhaps it should move towards the roots of the 
problem reflected in our priorities — the schooling we 
give to our children, the atmosphere in which our sci- 
entists live and work, the arms and orientation of pub- 
lic servants, and the concepts of exclusionary 
nationalism which have overweening influence on 
international relations Some basıc questions arise Do 
we interrogate ourenergy-guzzling, resource-grabbing 
lifestyles when we inveigh the feasibility of nuclear 
power stations? Can the protest against big dams be 
sustainable if the demand forelectricity shows nosigns 
of abatement? 

Maybe we should address ourselves to the 
aggression engendered by competitive schooling, 
and explore models wherein students discover iden- 
tity inrelationships and not in confrontation 

A Tagore or a Gandhi talked of national identi- 
ties as bonds of togetherness and not as foci of hatred 
towards the alien A Martin Luther King did not exco- 
tate communism, but pointed to the humane necessity 
for social change which was the heart of the Vietnam- 
eserevolution and which the USA should have helped 
blossom and not sabotage, as it was myopically intent 
ondoing 

Oppenheimer once lamented that “a common 
sensibility and culture a common meaning of sym- 
bols acommunity of experience,’ on which the art- 
ist and the scientist depend, have ‘dissolved in a 
changing world,’ and stressed that ‘his audience must 
be man, and not a specialized set of experts among his 
fellows ' 

Maybe literature ought to explore a holistic 
vision rather than concentrate on discovering itself 
in a thousand extravagances — on ever new ways of 
expressing extreme individualism — a vision, which 
seeks neither to legitimize the ‘grand narative” not 
remains a mele critique of Gramscian ‘hegemony’, but 
treads that middle ground beyond all ambiguity 

An inclusionary vision needs to be studied in 
depth, otherwise war will have no end while newei 
weapons will be invented to realize nightmares of 
hate, born of the aggression innate in man 


Gangeya Mukherji 
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WHAT is one to make of the recent Outlook survey 
placing politicians just a notch above criminals and 
smugglers in public perception? Is this just anothercase 
of politician bashing, arguably a favourite sport of our 
well-heeled middle and professional classes? Or is it 
indicative of a deeper malaise in our political system? 
For if politicians and political parties, the bedrock of 
electoral democracy, are facing an eroded legitimacy, 
then systemic breakdown is no distant fantasy 

As much as the 1mpending elections to five state 
assemblies, seen by many as the semi-final to the 2004 
general elections, the recent “antıcs” of our politicians 
lend anedgetothis discussion The decision ofthe privi- 
leges committee of the Tamil Nadu assembly to arrest 
five senior journalists of The Hindu, fortunately stayed 
by the Supreme Court, should serve as a wake-up call 
Underscoring the capricious record and vindictive streak 
marking J Jayalalithaa, the Tamil Nadu chief minister, 
or that the entire non AIADMK political class lined up 
ınsupportofthe journalists, hardly establishes the demo- 
cratic credentials of our politicians 

For even if Jayalalithaa remains a one-off, a 
rarity in the degree to which she is willing to stretch 
her understanding of authority, few politicians across 
party divides are comfortable about subjecting them- 
selves to public scrutiny and accountability Ever since 
Tehelka com aired footage exposing corruption in the 
ruling establishment, it has been subjected to unprece- 
dented vilification and harassment And while the 
opposition has tried to target the ruling party, support 
to the *messenger' or even demanding institutional 
fairness has been less evident And now that George 
Fernandes likens the assault on the The Hindu to the 
worst excesses of the Emergency, are we to read this 
as reflecting a democratic temper or merely the cur- 
rent isolation ofthe ALADMK supremo? 

The record of each of our other parties — from 
Narendra Modi's continuing targeting of critics 
(Mallika Sarabhaı ts only the latest) to Laloo Prasad 
Yadav's aborted attemptto bring in a press control bill 
-speaks for itself The more sophisticated may instead 
try to “buy out” the media, a strategy perfected during 
Arjun Singh's tenure as Madhya Pradesh chief minis- 
ter, butitisthe rare politician who does not try to man- 
agethe press 

But more than the curbing of journalistic enthusi- 
asm, which too, it must be admitted, is often prone to 
excessand partisanship, whatdisturbs is the use of state 


power — the police — to handle dissidents and evade 
scrutiny Rulingparties, even whenconfronted with evi- 
dence of political and police complicity, are unwilling 
to transfer investigation to the CBI, as is happening in 
Maharashtra İt 1s as if once ın power, state resources 
have to be treated as a private jagir and power deployed 
for personal ends How else is one to make sense of the 
bland denial by the prime minister of media reports about 
the demand for funds from public sector units by mınıs- 
ters in his cabinet, despite the issue being brought to 
his attention by the chief vigilance commissioner 

Skeptics aver that these are stray examples, that 
for every unscrupulous politician there are many more 
honest and hardworking leaders and activists whose 
collective labours have ensured that India remains a 
democracy Weare also reminded of other survey results 
showing an increasing faith and participation, particu- 
larly of the underprivileged strata, in ourelections 

Faith ın electoral democracy does not, however, 
imply approval of politicians The same surveys also 
point to the mordinately high proportion of sitting 
legislators who lose elections and often switch cons- 
tituencies to escape voter ire To avert the likelihood 
of sectional dissatisfaction with specific politicians 
turning into a wider repudiation of the system, it ıs thus 
crucial to push forradical political reform Fortunately, 
the conjoint efforts of citizen’s groups like Election 
Watch, the Election Commission and the judiciary, 
making it mandatory for all candidates to declare their 
income/assets and prior criminal record, constitute a 
worthwhile first step 

It 1s symptomatic that even these elementary 
measures faced strong resistance across party divides, 
indicative of the fact that reforms related to electoral 
financing and expenditure, the functioning of legisla- 
tures, codification of the privileges of the House and, 
most crucially, reworking the ‘first past the post sys- 
tem” or introducing a ‘right to recall’ ıs unlikely with- 
outcontinuing public engagement 

~ Parties and politicians are an integral part of 

democracy Yet, without institutionalizing new norms 
of political functioning, our politicians will continue 
to bend rules to first win and then hang on to power 
As the stalemate in Sri Lanka demonstrates, and not 
for the first time, pursuit of self-interest by politicians 
can contribute to social disaster 


Harsh Sethi 
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